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PREFACE. 


Many  of  the  chapters  of  this  treatise  on  the  Philoso* 
phy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature  were  written  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  Recent  discoveries  in  science  have  been  incor^ 
porated  into  the  original  sketches,  to  complete  them. 

In  tracing  out  the  source  of  Natural  Motive-Power, 
the  final  result  has  been  so  different  from  what  was  origi- 
nally anticipated  by  the  writer,  on  commencing  the  task, 
and  so  unlike  the  popularly-adopted  theories  taught  in 
the  text-books  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  that  the  manu- 
script was  laid  aside  for  re-examination.  The  revisal  has 
required  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  prolonged 
labor. 

The  printing  of  this  work  having  been  necessarily  ac- 
complished with  dispatch  in  a  distant  city,  and  with  a 
limited  command  of  time,  the  writer  feels  less  responsible 
for  the  errors  of  the  press,  than  for  the  principles  advanced 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects. 

For  the  use  of  several  wood-cuts,  the  writer  tenders 
his  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Hare  and  to  Professor  Joseph 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


VI  PREFACE. 

Facts  and  discoveries,  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  nu- 
merous scientific  Journals  and  Treatises,  have  been  syn- 
thetically arranged  into  a  system,  corroborative  of  general 
principles.  These  general  principles,  in  turn,  have  been 
subjected  to  analytical  verification. 

In  pursuing  this  plan,  it  was  speedily  apparent  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  doctrine  of  the  propagation 
of  mechanical  action  between  portions  of  matter,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  popular  theories  at  present  taught  in 
our  colleges  and  schools. 

The  laws  of  Mechanical  Science  establish  that  "  mat- 
ter at  rest  cannot  put  itself  in  motion."  In  opposition  to 
this  doctrine,  the  laws  of  the  science  of  ch6mi8try  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  "Inherent  Forces,"  and  of  "three 
Imponderable  Agents,"  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity. 

Gravitation  and  Cohesion  are  also  admitted,  in  popular 
treatises  on  Natural  Philosophy,  to  be  "Forces  Inherent  in 
Matter." 

It  is  manifest,  in  carrying  out  the  mecTicmioal  law  of 
the  incapability  of  matter  to  move  itself,  that  all  the 
movements  of  terrestrial  matter  must  originate  from  a 
cause  external  to  the  mass  of  the  earth. 

The  laws  of  Chemical  Science,  in  afiirming  that  "  In- 
herent Forces  "  and  "  Imponderable  Agents  "  exist  in  con- 
nection with  terrestrial  matter,  and  produce  the  relative 
states  of  motion  and  rest  of  all  such  matter,  contravene 
this  primary  mecbanical  Law. 

Hence,  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Sciences  are  at  issue 
in  their  respective  doctrines,  and  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  essentially  erroneous    for,  in  the  admirable  econ- 
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omy  of  natare,  two  causes  are  never  found  to  be  employed 
to  produce  an  identical  effect. 

By  tracing  out  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  solar 
action  upon  terrestrial  matter,  throughout  successive  mod- 
ifications of  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  groupings  of 
atoms  into  fuel,  food,  steamy  vapors  in  the  sky,  crystals, 
iko,  it  admits  of  demonstration  that  all  the  preceding  ^'  In- 
herent Forces  "  and  "  Imponderable  Agents  '^  are  resolva- 
ble simply  into  "  the  propagation  of  mechanical  actioon, 
through  the  medium  of  electric  m4jUer.^ 

PhUosophers  appear,  therefore,  to  have  lost  sight  (jf 
the  preceding  primary  law  of  Mechanical  Science,  in  pur- 
suing their  investigations.  By  steadfastly  following  the 
guidance  of  the  old  and  well-established  principles  of  this 
science,  we  are  finally  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  sub- 
lime plans  adopted  by  an  Infinitely  Intelligent  Creator 
for  perfecting  the  operation  of  the  mechanisms  of  his 
universe. 

The  facts  and  principles  developed  in  the  present  work 
are  such  as  every  intelligent  person  should  know,  con- 
nected as  they  are,  with  the  most  wonderful  discoveries 

of  the  present  age. 

Z.  ALLEN. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
October  Ath,  1851. 
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MECHANICS  OF  NATURE 


INTRODUCTION. 


"  By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists." 

COWPER. 


FACTS  OF  THE   PERPETUAL  MOTION  OF  THE  MATTER  CONSTI- 
TUTING THE   UNIVERSE. 

On  looking  abroad  upon  the  visible  universe,  amid  which 
we  find  ourselves  existing,  we  behold  all  parts  of  it  to  be  in 
motion.  Streams  of  water  appear  leaping  in  cascades  from  the 
hillsides,  and  sweeping  in  their  courses  through  the  vales.  The 
passing  breeze  stirs  the  locks  on  our  temples, — bends  the  rugged 
oaks  of  the  forests,  and  hurries  along  the  flitting  clouds  above 
the  mountain-tops.  The  flowing  tides  never  cease  to  heave,  as 
it  were  with  the  pulsations  of  life,  the  swelling  and  subsiding 
bosom  of  the  ocean ;  whilst  the  waves  ever  lash  the  sounding 
shores.  The  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  with  its  mountains,  plains, 
rivers,  and  oceans,  is  ceaselessly  whirled  on  its  axis,  and  in  its  cir- 
cular orbit  around  the  sun,  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  each  successive  minute  of  time.  The  other  planets 
of  the  solar  system  are  similarly  urged  with  corresponding  velo- 
cities in  their  respective  orbits ;  whilst  the  sun  itself, — the  cen- 
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tre  of  motion  of  these  revolving  orbs,  is  discovered  to  be  hurrying 
away,  with  its  train  of  surrounding  planets,  in  the  direction  to- 
ward the  constellation  of  Hercules.  And,  finally,  even  the  once- 
termed  "  fixed  stars,"  have  been  recently  discovered,  by  means  of 
improved  astronomical  instruments,  to  partake  of  this  universal 
motion. 

Wherever  matter  is  discoverable,  it  is  thus  found  to  be 
restless. 

The  huge  orbs  of  matter  constituting  the  worlds  of  the  visi- 
ble universe,  are  readily  discoverable  to  be  moving  in  circular 
orbits  about  the  sun,  with  such  orderly  and  machine-like  regu- 
larity, that  the  descriptive  appellation  of  "Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens,"  has  been  applied  to  them  by  La  Place. 

Nor  is  this  exhibition  of  the  machine-like  regularity  of  the 
directions  of  the  movements  of  matter  confined  to  the  sublime 
masses  in  the  free  space  of  the  heavens ;  for  the  same  perfect 
regularity  of  systematically-directed  impulses  controls  the  states 
of  motion  and  rest  of  every  individual  particle  of  terrestrial  mat- 
ter, arranging  liquid  particles  into  spherical  globules,  as  in  the 
felling  Tain-drop,  and  solid  masses  into  beautiful  angular  sym- 
metrical crystals,  as  observable  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in 
the  flake  of  falling  snow,  and  in  mineral  crystallizations. 

Among  the  spectacles  that  earliest  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  intelligent  child,  is  that  of  the  frostwork  pencilled  on  wintry 
mornings,  in  glittering  angular  lines,  upon  the  nursery  window- 
panes,  through  which  he  first  looks  forth,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  world.  After  gazing  with  wonder  upon  the  exact- 
ly regular  angles  of  the  radiating  lines,  sometimes  producing  out- 
lines of  the  branches  and  foliage  of  trees,  of  animals,  church- 
spires,  and  other  objects,  which  the  lively  imaginings  of  childish 
fancy  readily  suggest,  the  little  inquisitive  observer  rarely  feils 
to  ask  the  question,  "who  did  it?"  And  it  is  rare  that  any  other 
answer  is  given  to  his  first  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  natural 
cause  of  the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  matter,  than  a  brief 
ascription  of  it  to  the  agency  of  "  Jack  Frost." 

When  transferred  to  the  school-room,  he  is  next  taught  to 
ascribe  the  same  phenomena  of  the  fixation  of  atoms  into  solid 
masses  to  another  fictitious  agent  of  nature — "  cohesion."  And 
the  same  system  continues  to  be  progressively  extended,  by 
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ascribing  the  phenomena  of  the  movement  of  a  falling  stone 

toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  still  another  agency  of  nature — 

"ghavitation."    And  this  system  of  suggesting  the  existence 

of  various  other  special  agencies  of  nature,  for  the  sole  purpose 

of  ascribing  thereto  the  several  physical  phenomena  of  heat, 

UGHT,  ELECTRICITY,  CHEMICAL  AFFINnY,   MAGNETISM,  &C.,   haS 

been  extended  throughout  all  the  physical  sciences. 

And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  same  names  are  ap- 
plied to  denote  both  the  causes  of  these  several  phenomena, 
tad  the  effects  thereby  produced;  thus,  confusedly  blending 
ideas  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  heat,  cohesion;  light,  &c. 

Thus  early  and  systematically  is  human  intelligence  mis- 
directed in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  believe  in 
nuineious  fictitious  agencies  of  nature. 

Ineconcilable  contradictions,  also,  are  presented  to  the  stu- 
dent at  the  very  threshold  of  some  of  the  sciences.  In  learning 
*«o  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  he  is 
^tight  that  matter  is  "  inert ;"  "  matter  at  rest  cannot  put  itself 
^  xnotion,"  &c. ;  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  chemis- 
*^,  the  relative  movements  of  the  atoms  of  matter  at  insensible 
^^^^noes,  are  ascribed  to  "inherent  forces"  and  "chemical  action," 
^  causing  their  self-originating  and  self-directed  movements. 

These  discrepancies  and  difficulties,  with  the  rapid  progress 
^  modem  science,  have  become  impediments  in  the  path  of  the 
^Xident,  which  it  is  important  to  clear  away,  to  impart  to  the 
l^liysical  sciences  a  more  perfect  system  of  accordance  and  truth- 
"^Vilness,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  exact  science 
^f  mathematics. 

There  are,  doubtlessly,  as  perfectly  systematic  mechanical  laws, 
governing  with  unvarying  exactitude  the  operation  of  the  causes 
producing  all  the  phenomena  of  the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of 
terrestrial  matter,  as  are  the  systematic  unvarying  rules  govern- 
ing the  demonstrations  of  the  problems  of  mathematics;  and  con- 
sequently every  discrepancy  of  science  with  facts  verified  experi- 
mentally, must  originate  fi:om  mistakes  or  untruthful  doctrines. 
There  are  no  mistakes  in  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  na- 
ture.    Indeed,  the   very    term  mechanics,  as   applied    to   the 
branch  of  science  treating  of  the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  mat- 
ter, is  derived  firom  the  Greek  word  mechane,  signifying  ma- 
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chine^  the  ancient  philosophers  having  had  recourse  to  certain 
contrivances  of  mechanism  to  test  their  theoretical  calculations 
of  the  movements  of  bodies,  producible  by  variously  modified 
impulses  of  force. 

Hence  originated  two  very  important  subdivisions  of  the  sci- 
ence of  MECHANICS,  viz.,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Theoretical  Mechanics  embraces  the  consideration  of  the  ma- 
thematical principles  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  forces  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  the  relative  movements  of  matter, 
where  there  is  no  flection,  resisting  medium,  &c.,  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  calculations  of  the  movements  of  the  orbs  of 
matter  in  the  free  space  of  the  heavens  admit  of  admirable  perfec- 
tion of  the  application  of  theoretical  calculations  and  mathematical 
formulae,  for  determining  their  movements  and  perturbations. 

But  terrestrial  mechanics,  on  the  contrary,  involve  the  con- 
sideration of  friction, — of  a  resisting  atmosphere, — of  strength 
of  materials,  states  of  fluidity,  of  heat,  and  counteracting  im- 
pulses denominated  "attraction"  and  "repulsion"  of  electrical 
forces.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  all  of  these  disturbing  causes 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  must  be  allowed  for  in  every  cal- 
culation of  terrestrial  mechanics,  to  insure  perfect  truthfulness. 
Some  of  these  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  relative  move- 
ments of  portions  of  matter  toward^  from^  and  about  each  other's 
centres,  denoted  by  the  popular  terms,  attraction,  repulsion, 
and  POLARITY,  remain  as  yet  so  imperfectly  understood  and  ex- 
plained, that  terrestrial  Mechanics  is  involved  in  a  labyrinth 
of  diflBculties,  which  require  the  utmost  sagacity  of  the  human 
intellect  to  appreciate. 

As  all  the  relative  movements  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances, 
and  of  masses  at  sensible  distances,  naturally  taking  place  around 
us,  are  more  or  less  either  caused  or  controlled,  by  these  influ- 
ences, it  is  manifest  that  the  science  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature 
comes  under  the  subdivision  of  Practical  Mechanics,  and  in- 
cludes within  its  scope  a  complete  consideration  of  every  cause 
which  affects  the  state  of  rest  and  motion  of  terrestrial  matter. 

In  treating  of  the  mechanics  of  nature,  as  in  treating  of  the 
artificial  applications  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  it  has  been 
found  convenient  to  consider  of  the  action  of  equal  counteract- 
ing forces,  producing  the  counterbalanced  state  of  rest  of  matter, 
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and  of  forces  which  cause  actual  movements  of  matter,  under 
two  distinct  heads :  the  former  being  denominated  statics,  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  verb,  signifying  I  stand  still,  and  the  latter 
DYNAMICS,  from  another  Greek  word,  signifying  force  or  power, 
as  a  cause  of  motion. 

The  term  force,  or  power,  therefore,  denotes  whatever  pro- 
duces, in  any  portion  of  matter  at  rest,  a  tendency  to  move,  or 
to  occupy  successive  portions  of  space;  or  in  any  portion  of 
matter  in  motion,  a  tendency  to  occupy  successive  portions  of 
space,  in  any  way  differing  from  a  uniform  movement  in  a 
straight  line. 

Force  or  power  is  therefore  the  immediate  precedent  cause  of 
the  effect  of  motion  ofmxitter. 

As  there  is  no  portion  of  matter  of  the  visible  universe  in 
an  absolute  state  of  rest,  it  is  manifest  that  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
division of  the  science  of  the  mechanics  of  nature  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  relative  condition  of  rest  of  portions  of  matter. 

Motion  and  rest  being  simply  effects  produced  of  the  occu- 
pancy by  viatter  of  successive  portions  of  space  in  successive 
portions  of  time,  SPACE,  TIME,  and  matter,  are  essential  elements 
to  be  taken  primarily  into  consideration,  in  pursuing  practical 
investigations  into  the  science  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 


SPACE   AND   TIME 


CONSIDERED  AS  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  MECHANICS. 


INFINITE  SPACE. 

"  Without  bound, 
Without  dimension ;  where  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
And  time  and  place  are  lost." — Milton. 

The  philosophical  definition  usually  given  of  space  is,  "  exten- 
sion without  limits,  uniformly  similar  in  all  its  parts,  and  void  of 
all  elements  of  matter."  Space,  when  thus  considered  as  unoc- 
cupied, is  termed  ^''Absolute  SpaceJ^ 

The  idea  of  absolute  space,  unoccupied  by  a  single  living  be- 
ing, and  by  a  single  particle  of  matter,  suggests  such  a  state  of 
cheerless  vacuity— of  unbroken  silence — of  absence  of  all  move- 
ments, and  of  all  enjoyments  and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings, 
that  the  principle  of  intelligence  or  mind  recoils  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  supposition  of  a  universal  void ;  and  rejoices 
in  the  relief  afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  the  occupancy  of 
space  by  other  kindred  intelligences,  and  by  a  First  Cause,  or 
Creator,  and  also  by  the  beautifully  arranged  mechanism  of 
the  universe. 

The  presence  throughout  all  space  of  a  supervising  intelli- 
gence, to  plan  out  and  sustain  the  beautiful  systems,  and  the 
orderly  arrangements  of  matter,  and  their  orderly  workings  as 
mechanisms,  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  sublime  truths  recog- 
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nized  by  human  intelligence ;  founded  on  the  primary  law  of 
mechanical  science,  that  "  matter  cannot  put  itself  in  Tnoiion^^ 

Although  all  space  must  be  considered  to  be  pervaded  by 
an  Omnipresent  Power,  yet  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  by 
the  Great  First  Cause  to  endue  subordinate  intelligent  beings 
on  this  earth  with  organs  of  perception  adequate  to  discovering 
the  actual  occupancy  of  any  portions  of  space  by  his  presence 
therein.  This  remarkable  fact  manifests  an  apparent  design  to 
leave  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Power 
to  the  reason  of  the  intelligent  beings,  who  are  thus  left  to  act  as 
free  agents  on  this  planet,  without  being  immediately  over- 
awed by  his  overwhelming  presence. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  infinite  extent 
of  space,  we  feel  our  limited  faculties  of  intelligence  to  be  in- 
competent in  every  way  to  embrace  the  idea  of  infinity.  We 
very  naturally  commence  the  attempt,  by  adding  together  a 
series  of  linear  admeasurements  of  the  most  extensive  known  in- 
tervals of  space,  such  as  the  distance  of  the  remotest  visible  stars, 
the  light  of  which  only  reaches  our  planet  in  the  form  of  a  nebu- 
lous haze,  like  that  of  the  "  mUky-warf'  in  the  heavens. 

Astronomers  have  calculated  that,  with  the  ascertained  speed 
of  the  transmission  of  the  influence  recognized  by  the  action  on 
the  material  nerves  of  the  eye  as  the  phenomenon  of  light,  (at  the 
rate  of  12,000,000  miles  per  minute,)  a  period  of  several  hundreds 
of  years  must  elapse  for  this  influence  to  become  extended 
through  the  wide  interval  of  space  that  separates  this  earth 
from  the  remotest  visible  stars.  We  may  imagine  similar  huge 
intervals  of  space  to  be  extended  beyond  the  remotest  of  these 
dimly  visible  stars,  in  a  successive  series,  each  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  intervening  miles  between  such  distant  stars  and  our 
planet.  After  grasping  the  idea  of  this  sublime  extent  of  space, 
it  remains  still  to  add  series  to  series  of  similar  extents  of  space, 
continually,  imtil,  whilst  thus  occupied,  we  may  imagine  our 
heads  to  become  blanched  with  the  silvery  hairs  of  age ; — and 
still  the  task  of  computation  of  infinity  would  be  only  begun. 

Thus  this  attempt  becomes  finally  directed  to  the  calculation 
of  the  series  of  ages  requisite  for  continuing  the  computation, 
until  another  infinity, — the  infinity  of  time, — eternity — becomes  a 
prerequisite  for  estimating  infinite  space. 
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Finite  beings  realize  that  they  have  the  command  of  only 
brief  periods  of  finite  time ;  and  with  reasoning  powers  bewil- 
dered, and  aching  heads,  they  draw  back  from  the  attempt  of 
estimating  both  the  extent  of  infinite  space,  and  of  infinite  time, 
impressed  with  the  overwhelming  idea,  that  all  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  solar  system  is  actually  too  minute  to  be  noticed  as 
an  element  of  the  computation  of  infinite  space. 

A  circle  formed  by  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  with  his  tail  re- 
curved to  his  mouth,  was  a  favorite  emblem  adopted  in  Egyp- 
Uan  hieroglyphics  to  represent  eternity^  or  continuity  without 
beginning,  and  without  end.  Although  this  illustration  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  line  without  beginning 
and  without  end,  yet  it  is  only  the  artifice  of  the  circle  of  signa- 
tures, denominated  the  round  robin,  purposely  devised  to  conceal 
the  beginning  and  the  end. 

If  none  of  the  material  or  immaterial  existences  of  the  uni- 
verse had  been  created,  still  we  cannot  help  supposing  that  time 
would  have  continued  to  go  on  unceasingly,  like  a  river  in  a 
desert,  although  no  sentient  beings  existed  on  the  shores  to  note 
its  progress. 

Thus,  in  every  attempt  to  grasp  at  the  idea  of  infinity,  we 
fail  of  winning  a  glimpse  of  the  ever-receding  bourn ;  and  if 
the  attempt  be  persisted  in,  the  intellectual  powers  may  become 
wrecked  amid  metaphysical  speculations. 


FINITE  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

Equally  inadequate  are  human  powers  of  perception  for  ap- 
preciating the  minutest  portions  of  space  and  time,  as  for  appre- 
ciating infinity. 

Mr.  Watts  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic,  "The  least  part 
of  space  sets  all  the  philosophers  at  variance,  when  they  attempt 
to  tell  what  it  is ;"  and  "  it  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign  a 
knowledge  where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  noise  about  sounds 
without  clear  and  distinct  significations." 

Human  nerves  of  sensation  are  not  susceptible  of  distinct 
impressions  of  portions  of  time  shorter  than  about  one-tenth  of 
a  second.    When  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  re- 
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peated  oftener  than  this,  they  become  continuously  blended.  Bj 
the  rapidly  repeated  vibrations  of  the  strings  of  various  musica 
instruments,  tiie  successive  impulses  imparted  to  the  materia; 
nerves  of  the  ear  are  recognizable  only  as  one  continuous  im 
pulse,  uniform  tone,  or  note.  A  rapidly  whirled  firebrand,  in 
stead  of  affecting  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye  with  the  sensa 
tion  or  perception  of  a  progressive  circular  movement  ovei 
distinct  portions  of  space  in  distinct  intervals  of  time,  produces 
the  perception  of  a  continuous  circle  of  fire. 

Numerous  facts  of  the  above  description  prove  conclusively, 
that  as  the  human  &culties  of  perception  are  inadequate  to  com- 
prehending infinitely  great  magnitudes,  on  the  one  hand,  so  they 
are  equally  inadequate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  distinguishing 
minute  portions  of  time,  or  even  a  miniUe  atom  of  the  masses  of 
matter  occupying  perceptible  portions  of  space ;  as  will  be  illus- 
trated when  we  come  to  consider  the  occupancy  of  space  by 

MATTEB. 

If  such  be  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  powers  of  human 
perception,  it  becomes  very  manifest,  that  they  are  inadequate, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  observing  how  natural  forces  act  between 
imperceptibly  small  elementary  atoms  at  insensible  distances  from 
each  other,  or  between  the  huge  masses  of  such  atoms,  with  mil- 
lions of  miles  of  space  intervening  between  them,  when  such 
forces  are  transmitted  with  a  velocity  of  12,000,000  miles  in  one 
minute  of  time,  as  occurs  in  the  propagation  of  mechanical  ac- 
tion to  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye,  recognizable  as  the  sen- 
sation or  perception  of  light 

Although  denied  the  possession  of  faculties  of  perception  ade- 
quate to  recognizing  directly  the  modes  of  action  of  the  subtile 
causes  of  motive  power,  that  produce  the  various  states  of  rela- 
tive rest  and  motion  of  the  matter  accompanying  space,  and  con- 
stituting the  visible  universe  around  us,  yet  we  feel  conscious  of 
our  ability  to  arrange  and  classify  the  pdpable  effects  produced 
by  such  causes  of  motive  power,  and  to  reason  from  analogies 
of  mechanical  causes  and  effects ;  so  as  to  enable  us  to  establish 
determinate  laws  to  serve  as  landmarks,  whereby  we  may  extend 
with  confidence  our  explorations  into  apparently  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  fields  of  physical  science.  So  far,  therefore,  is 
this  circumstance  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  direct  powers  of 
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bunan  perception  firom  being  a  discouragement  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  it  seems  to  be  rather  an  evidence  of  a  manifest  de- 
agn  of  the  Great  First  Cause  to  have  thus  constituted  the  pow- 
ers of  human  perceptions  purposely  to  allow  of  the  exercise  of 
leason  and  intelligence  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  sublime 
and  perfect  attributes  of  his  powers ;  and  to  allow,  also,  of  the 
leSned  pleasures  derivable  from  gradually  drawing  aside  the 
eortam,  that  conceals  the  curiously  planned  mechanical  arrange- 
ments devised  by  omnipotent  power  and  wisdom. 

The  immediate  corporeal  strength  or  power  of  a  man  is  com- 
paratively feeble.  Few  men  can  carry  a  heavier  weight  than 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  But  they  have  command  of  a 
C(mderable  portion  of  space  and  tike,  whilst  existing  on  the 
EsrSice  of  the  earth.  A  man  may  conveniently  traverse  a  space 
of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  period  of  one  hour  of  time ;  during 
which  prolonged  interval,  he  may  continuously  operate  the  lever- 
bar  of  the  apparatus  of  screws,  or  of  an  hydraulic  press,  employed 
for  lifting  a  ship  from  the  water.  By  this  continuous  applica- 
tion of  his  corporeal  strength,  he  may  succeed  in  lifting  a  heavy 
mass,  which  his  whole  strength,  directly  applied,  would  not  en- 
able him  to  stir  at  all. 

The  possession  of  this  command  of  ypace  and  time  to  operate 
in,  constitutes,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  advantage  equivalent  to 
the  possession  of  great  corporeal  strength,  by  commuting  the 
small  extent  of  motive  power  of  which  a  man  may  have  the 
continuous  command,  for  gaining  possession  of  an  effective  sum 
of  motive  power  that  he  could  not  otherwise  command. 

All  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  for  lifting  heavy  weights, 
constitute  so  many  different  devices  for  bartering  a  series  of  fee- 
ble impulses,  through  the  medium  of  space  and  time,  to  obtain 
the  sum  of  them  in  an  equivalent  of  aggregate  power. 

The  whole  force  exerted  by  a  powerful  horse  has  been  esti- 
DUited  by  engineers  to  be  adequate  to  raising,  within  1  minute 
of  time,  a  weight  of  83,000  lbs.  through  a  height  of  1  foot  of 
^>ace;  or,  vice  versa,  of  raising  a  weight  of  1  lb.  through  a  height 
of  33,000  feet  of  space  in  1  minute  of  time.  With  a  knowledge 
of  these  mechanical  equivalents  of  spaces  and  times,  the  engi- 
neer may  so  commute  space  and  time  as  to  render  available,  at 
^  pleasure,  a  pack-thread,  or  a  cable,  to  transmit  the  motive 
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power  of  a  horse  to  act  at  a  distance ;  and  he  may  thus  hare 
all  this  scope  in  the  selection  of  the  strength  of  materials 
available  for  propagating  impulses  of  motive  power  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

Although  these  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  motion  and  force  are  more  appropriately  considered  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  usefdl  arts,  yet  they  are  found  to  be  invaria^ 
bly  adopted  as  the  essential  basis  of  the  practical  details  of  the 
mechanics  of  nature. 

This  commutation  of  Matter,  Space,  and  Time,  constitutes 

VELOCITY. 

The  employment  of  these  elements  of  the  science  of  mechan- 
ics, hitherto  very  little  studied  in  artificial  appliances  of  machinery, 
is  wonderfully  carried  out  in  the  operations  of  the  natural  me- 
chanism of  the  universe,  where  the  velocities  of  vast  orbs  of  mat- 
ter are  found  accelerated  to  a  speed  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  per  minute,  and  where  the  velocities  of  the  propagation  of 
mechanical  impulses  through  the  subtile  medium  of  electricity 
are  effected  with  the  speed  of  light  from  the  sun,  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  12,000,000  miles  per  minute. 

On  this  principle  of  mechanical  science,  it  admits  of  calcula- 
tion, that,  if  the  exertion  of  an  eflFective  impulse  adequate  to  lift- 
ing 1  pound  at  the  rate  of  velocity  of  33,000  feet,  or  about  6 
miles  per  minute,  constitutes  the  measure  of  the  motive  power  of 
a  horse,  the  same  force,  were  it  propagated  with  the  velocity 
of  light,  or  of  the  gravitating  impulses  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  would  represent  the  motive  power  of  2,000,000  of 
horses. 

This  calculation  seems  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
employment  of  so  rapidly  moving  an  agency  in  the  mechanics  of 
nature  as  that  of  electricity ;  whereby  apparently  feeble  impulses 
are  enabled  to  accomplish  vast  results. 


MEASURES  OP  FINITE  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

The  various  nations  of  the  earth  have  adopted  different 
standard  measures  for  denoting  certain  determinate  portions  of 
space  and  time. 
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The  Standards  of  finite  portions  of  space  are  founded  upon 
arbitrary  subdivisions,  severally  adapted  for  conveniently  mea- 
suring the  dimensions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  fields,  and 
of  various  kinds  of  bodies  and  febrics  constituting  articles  of 
merchandise.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  standard  mea- 
sure of  length  is  established  by  statute  law  in  England  upon  the 
basis  of  the  measure  of  time  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum ; — 
that  is,  upon  the  basis  of  the  perfect  uniformity  and  invariability 
of  the  cause  of  the  natural  motive  power  of  gravitation,  which  pro- 
duces the  regular  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 

It  having  been  ascertained  by  a  series  of  the  nicest  experi- 
ments made  in  London,  that  a  pendulum  placed  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  must  be  exactly  SGyVtW  inches  in  length  to  perform  a 
vibration  in  precisely  one  second  of  time,  whilst  the  thermome- 
ter indicates  a  temperature  of  60°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  it  has 
consequently  been  enacted  by  Parliament,  that  recourse  shall  be 
had  to  this  test  of  the  measure  of  space,  in  case  of  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  the  brass  standard  measures  of  the  realm. 

The  least  standard  measure  of  time  has  been  very  generally 
fixed  at  the  interval  termed  a  second^  being  jji^^  portion  of 
the  time  occupied  by  the  earth  in  each  daily  revolution  on  its 
axis.  The  longest  portions  or  periods  of  time  are  recognized  by 
geologists  from  "  the  records  of  stones,"  deeply  buried  in  the  sub- 
strata of  the  earth.  It  has  been  computed  by  geologists,  that 
periods  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  must  have 
elapsed,  to  aUow  time  for  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  great 
alluvial  deposits  forming  the  deltas  of  the  principal  rivers  of  this 
earth,  and  for  the  growth  of  the  masses  of  plants  constituting  the 
beds  of  mineral  coal  that  are  now  found  buried  deep  beneath 
its  surface. 

The  most  perfect  idea  we  can  form  of  the  continuous  lapse  of 
time,  is  by  the  comparison  of  it  to  a  flowing  river  forever  ad- 
vancing toward  us,  forever  passing  by,  forever  receding. 
These  contemplations  have  led  to  three  relative  subdivisions  of 
time, — ^the  advancing  future,  the  fleeting  present,  and  the  irrevo- 
cable ^xz^^.  "We  can  only  realize  that  we  are  conscious  of  the 
present,  and  that  it  is  ours ; — the  past  belongs  to  history,  the 
future  to  hope. 


MATTER. 


'*  Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  fVom  hence,  though  bat  reflected,  shines  : 

That  place  is  earthy  the  seat  of  man ." 

Milton. 


OCCUPANCY  OP  SPACE  BY  MATTER. 

The  first  dawning  of  human  intelligence  recognizes  the  occu- 
pancy of  portions  of  space  by  finite  objects,  having  lengthy  breadth, 
and  thickness.  These  being  relative  terms,  descriptive  of  the 
limits  of  the  space  occupied  by  each  finite  object,  they  have  been 
philosophically  denoted  by  the  term  extension,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  popular  term,  existence. 

The  fact  of  the  occupancy  of  space  constitutes  the  most  posi- 
tive test  that  can  be  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter. 

If  any  portion  of  matter  had  ever  ceased  to  occupy  space,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  as 
it  has  never  been  discovered  in  a  single  instance  that  an  atom 
of  matter  has  ceased  to  occupy  space,  the  belief  has  become  es- 
tablished that  MATTER  IS  indestructible. 

Matter  never  ceases  to  occupy  space  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  although  it  may  apparently  do  so  in  some  of  the  changes 
of  its  states  of  existence.  Vast  structures  of  wood  may,  to  our 
eyes,  disappear  fi:om  the  earth,  as  if  destroyed,  by  the  confla- 
gration of  a  city.  During  the  process  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
fetction  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  they  gradually  disappear ; 
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yet  not  a  single  atom  becomes  wasted  or  lost  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  There  is  merely  a  change  of  the  form  in  which  they  oc- 
cupy space. 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  property  of  the 
EXTENSION  of  matter,  that  no  two  atoms  or  masses  can  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  same  space  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  K  a 
body  in  motion  encounter  another  body  fixed  immovably  at 
rest,  it  cannot  pass  through  it  and  occupy  at  the  same  instant  all 
the  space  occupied  by  the  body  at  rest  without  destroying  it ; 
which  has  just  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  Consequently  the 
whole,  or  the  parts  of  one  of  the  bodies  must  necessarily  be 
moved  aside  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  and  be  thus  caused  to 
occupy  a  different  portion  of  space.  K  the  body  at  rest  be  not 
thus  caused  to  occupy  a  different  portion  of  space,  the  body  in 
motion  must  become  turned  aside  or  else  arrested  in  its  course. 
This  reciprocal  influence  constitutes  mechanical  action  and 

REACTION. 

This  tenacious  occupancy  of  space  by  matter  has  given  rise 
to  the  philosophical  term  of — ^impenetrability  of  matter — a 
term  which  the  following  reasons  induce  us  to  consider  inappli- 
cable, and  therefore  properly  to  be  discarded. 

It  is  practically  found  that  every  body  or  mass  of  atoms  is 
readily  penetrable  and  divisible  by  various  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical processes.  There  is  thus  a  palpable  discrepancy  between 
this  philosophical  and  the  popular  meaning  of  the  term,  impms' 
trable.  The  reader  is  therefore  misled  by  such  a  false  term,  or 
he  must  be  reduced  to  artificially  construing  it,  as  Locke  does, 
''  as  a  negative  term,  and  more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than 
an  evidence  of  solidity  itself."* 

*  In  attempting  to  reconcile  the  manifest  discrepancy  of  the  philosophical  and 
practical  meanings  of  this  term,  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  "  it  will  be  most  clearly  ex- 
plained by  defining  the  positive  quality  fh>m  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  of  which 
it  merely  signifies  the  absence."  This  explanation  is  truly  like  the  celebrated  one 
of  the  Latin  word  "  Lucus,  h  non  lucendo." 

In  all  philosophical  definitions  regard  should  be  had  to  the  established  mean- 
ing of  words ;  otherwise,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic,  "  an 
old  idea  will  occur  to  the  mind  when  a  word  is  heard  or  read,  rather  than  any 
new  idea  we  may  fasten  to  it." 

The  term  "  Extension"  considered  as  a  property  of  which  matter  cannot  be  dft, 
prived,  is  therefore  preferable  to  that  of  "  ImpenetrabilUy"  as  being  indicative  of 
its  unyielding  tenacity  of  occupancy  of  space. 
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EXTENT  OF  SPACE  OCCUPIED  BY  MATTEB,   OR  QUANTITY  OF 

MATTEB. 

As  the  remotest  portions  of  space,  discoverable  by  means  of 
the  most  improved  optical  instruments,  appear  to  be  sprinkled 
with  stars,  each  of  which  is  doubtlessly  the  central  sun  to  sys- 
tems of  worlds  like  ours,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  infinite 
space  must  be  occupied  by  an  infinite  series  of  worlds  of  matter. 

So  innumerable,  indeed,  are  these  radiant  orbs  of  matter, 
constituting  the  remote  stars  in  the  firmament,  that  their  com-\ 
mingled  radiance  becomes  blended  into  a  nebulous  haze  of 
dim  light,  denominated  by  astronomers.  Nebulae — the  Latin 
word  signifying  clouds.  The  bright  cloud-like  appearance  in  the 
evening  sky,  popularly  termed  the  milky- way,  consists  of  these 
aggregations  of  stars,  or  suns.  When  viewed  by  powerful  tele- 
scopes, this  nebulous  light  becomes  resolved  into  such  an  array 
of  glittering  orbs  of  light,  that  astronomers,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  com- 
pute their  number,  have  applied  to  them  the  descriptive  name  of 
"star  dust,"  in  the  depths  of  space. 

Although  finite  intelligences  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
infinite  space,  as  before  stated,  or  the  extent  of  the  occupancy  of 
portions  of  space,  by  an  infinite  series  of  portions  of  matter,  yet 
it  affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  sublime  scale  on  which  the 
"mechanics  of  nature"  are  effected  in  the  fi:ee  space  of  the 
heavens  around  us,  and  within  the  immediate  scope  of  our  vision, 
even  to  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
occupying  space  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens. 

Although  only  about  2000  stars  have  been  designated  by 
astronomers  by  appropriate  names,  yet  the  number  noted  for 
particular  observation  is  not  less,  according  to  Sir  John  Her- 
Bchel,  than  200,000,  "  which  must  all  be  registered  in  lists,  (so 
as  to  be  at  once  referred  to,  and  so  that  none  shall  escape,)  if  not 
by  actual  names,  at  least  by  some  equivalent  reference  to  their 
relative  positions.  A  correct  description  of  the  exact  relative 
positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  recorded  in  catalogues,  for  reference 
for  all  future  times,  supplies  the  only  effectual  means  we  have 
for  ascertaining  if  they  change  their  places  in  the  lapse  of  ages." 
By  these  recorded  observations,  and  by  maps  of  the  heavens,  it 
2 
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has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  impulses  of  mechanical 
force  are  exerted  between  the  respective  centres  of  some  of  the 
stars,  as  tested  by  the  observable  revolving  movements  of  couples 
of  stars  about  each  other. 

By  means  of  these  observations,  astronomers  have  estimated 
that  more  than  20,000,000  of  stars  are  discoverable  in  the 
portion  of  space  included  within  the  range  of  modem  improved 
telescopes.  Supposing  all  these  stars  to  be  suns  like  that  which 
forms  the  centre  of  our  system  of  worlds,  we  may  deem  it  proba- 
ble that  there  are  more  than  300,000,000  of  worlds  of  matter, 
each  equal  to  those  of  our  solar  system,  which  occupy  the  space 
sufficiently  near  to  our  sun,  for  its  rays  to  become  interchange- 
ably reciprocated  therewith.  These  worlds  have  been  claimed 
by  astronomers  as  belonging  to  our  duster  in  the  heavens,  the  recip- 
rocal interchange  of  the  radiations  of  light  being  deemed  a 
neighborly  bond  of  relationship  between  these  remote  systems 
and  our  own. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  our  solar  system  consti- 
tutes a  central  point,  about  which  are  collected  this  vast  cluster  of 
worlds,  and  that  all  the  space  beyond  our  contracted  scope  of 
vision  is  left  unoccupied.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  throughout  infinite  space,  in  every  direction,  are 
sprinkled  similar  clusters  beyond  clusters,  like  glittering  dust 
diffused  throughout  space  unlimited  by  verge  or  shores.  The 
imagination,  in  this  bold  exploring  excursion,  finds  no  resting- 
place  for  terminating  its  ever  onward  flight;  and,  like  the  dove 
fluttering  over  the  boundless  flood  of  waters,  finally  droops  its 
weary  wings,  to  return  to  this  minute  terrestrial  orb,  that  be- 
comes almost  lost  to  it  amid  the  vastness  of  the  extent  of  space, 
and  of  countless  myriads  of  surrounding  worlds  of  matter. 

The  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  some  of  these  brilliant 
orbs,  is  as  astounding  as  the  number  of  them.  The  sun  is  com* 
puted  to  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  matter  a  million-fold  larger 
than  our  earth ;  and  according  to  the  lowest  estimate  that  has 
been  made  by  Herschel  and  Bissell,  of  the  diameter  of  the  star 
Arcturus,  its  size  appears  to  be  thirteen  himdred  fold  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun ;  whilst,  in  turn,  this  star  has  been  estimated  to  bo 
only  tV^Ii  part  of  the  size  of  the  brilliant  star  Sirius.  Accord- 
ing to  these  calculations,  it  therefore  appears  that  this  last  namied 
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orb  of  matter  must  be  several  thousands  of  millions  of  times 
larger  than  the  globe  of  matter  constituting  "  the  seat  of  man," 
{he  mechanism  of  which  we  are  now  engaged  in  examining. 

Whilst  these  considerations  inspire  the  sublimest  conceptions 
of  the  infinite  power  displayed  in  this  wonderful  extent  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe,  they  afford  a  salutary  lesson  to  abate 
human  pride.  Indeed,  this  contemplation  of  the  vastness  of  the 
number,  as  well  as  magnitudes  of  the  worlds  of  the  universe,  is 
almost  sufficient  to  cause  an  individual  of  the  human  species,  as 
suggested  by  Addison,  ''  to  fear  that  his  relative  insignificance 
may  cause  him  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  amid  the  vast- 
ness of  the  universe." 


THE  lONUTE  POBTION  OF  SPACE  OCCUPIED  BY  AN  ELSMEN- 
TABY ATOM. 

If  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  quantity  of  matter  composing 
the  universe  excite  our  astonishment  on  the  one  hand,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  a  single  elementary  atom,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
equally  excite  our  wonder.  Many  distinct  individual  atoms  are 
supposed  by  chemists  to  be  grouped  together  to  form  a  sufficient 
aggregation  of  them  to  become  visible  even  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope. It  is  certain  that  the  smallest  particle  of  a  grain  of 
sand  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  becomes  developed  by  the 
microscope,  as  if  it  were  a  fragment  of  a  rock ;  whilst  the  high- 
est powers  of  the  same  microscope  will  barely  render  perceptible 
certain  minute  animalculae,  many  thousands  of  which  collec- 
tively do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  single  grain  of  sand.  In  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  taken  from  the  sea  in  polar  regions,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  as  many  of  these  living  beings  exist 
as  there  are  human  beings  inhabiting  the  globe.  Every  indivi- 
dual has  its  peculiar  members,  and  circulating  fluids  therein, 
each  particle  of  which  has  the  power  to  occupy  space.  It  has 
been  deemed  a  test  of  the  most  extraordinary  perfection  to  which 
microscopic  instruments  have  been  brought,  that  the  human  eye 
is  enabled  to  discover  that  there  are  regular  furrows  on  the  sur- 
&ces  of  a  species  of  sea-shell.     Every  one  of  these  furrows 
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must  have  been  moulded  by  aggregations  of  numerous  atoms  of 
matter  passed  through  the  organs  of  the  sea-fish. 

Many  very  interesting  microscopic  examinations  have  been 
made  by  Ehrenberg,  to  discover  the  forms  of  the  shells  of  a  class 
of  minute  animalculae  termed  "  Infusoria."  These  shells  are  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  yet  the  occupant  of 
each  one  of  them  must  have  been  a  complete  animal  mechanism, 
with  all  the  members  necessary  for  performing  the  functions  of 
vitality. 

Ehrenberg  states  that  the  smallest  square  magnitude  discern- 
ible by  the  human  eye  is  about  j^-j  part  of  an  inch,  or  ^y  of  a  line. 
He  affirms  that  there  are  direct  proofs  of  the  existence  of  atoms 
no  larger  than  ttvtv  part  of  a  line,  or  tttVtit  P^^t  of  an  inch; 
and  still  others  which  can  be  proved  indirectly  to  be  of  a  less 
magnitude  than  ^^iriinrir  part  of  a  line,  or  ^^^^^777  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  He  continues,  we  are  not  to  harbor  the  thought 
of  ever  attaining  the  power  of  discovering  the  minute  individual 
atoms  of  matter. 

Undiscoverable  as  these  individual  atoms  of  matter  may  be 
by  any  of  our  powers  of  perception,  yet  reason  induces  us  to  be- 
lieve that  every  such  atom  does  certainly  occupy  a  portion  of 
space  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived,  as  we  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  axiom  of  geometry,— one  of  the  most  certain  of  sciences, — 
that  "magnitudes  which  exactly  fill  the  same  space  are  equal  to 
one  another." 

The  minutest  subdivision  of  space  to  which  human  art  has 
yet  attained,  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a 
micrometric  screw  in  marking  with  the  point  of  a  diamond 
grooved  lines  on  a  piece  of  glass.  By  this  means  56,306  lines 
have  been  cut  on  one  inch ;  and  to  discover  these  several  marks 
or  lines,  has  been  assigned  as  the  highest  standard  test  of  the 
power  of  the  most  perfect  microscopes. 

As  an  individual  atom  of  matter  occupies  so  minute  a  portion 
of  space  as  to  be  undiscoverable  by  human  powers  of  perception, 
the  fiict  becomes  manifest,  that  every  discoverable  portion  of 
matter  must  consist  of  a  grouping  of  atoms. 

The  least  discoverable  portion  of  matter  has  been  termed  a 

MOLECULS. 

A  molecule  being  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  really 
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represents  the  mechanical  static  condition  of  several  elementary 
atoms,collected  and  held  fastly  grouped  together  by  continuously 
repeated  impulses  of  mechanical  force. 

As  masses  are  aggregations  of  atoms,  whatever  controls  the 
condition  of  the  atoms  must  control  the  whole. 

Without  this  continuous  molecular  action,  the  very  rocks  and 
mountains,  forming  the  solid  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
would  exist  as  separate  individual  atoms,  diffused  invisibly  in 
space ;  where  they  might  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
planets  like  the  transparent  nebulous  haze  of  a  comet 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  facts,  that  the 
science  of  mechanics,  and  all  the  physical  sciences,  are  based  on 
this  continuous  molecular  action. 

Taking  into  view  the  fact,  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter 
are  all  too  minute  to  become  appreciable  by  human  powers  of 
perception,  and  that  a  number  of  atoms  must  be  actu^dly  united 
and  Tield  jGast  together,  to  constitute  a  discoverable  magnitude  or 
molecukj  we  arrive  at  a  just  comprehension  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
definition  of  matter.  "  Matter  is  an  aggregation  of  the  smallest 
parts,  which  are  material,  and  extended,  and  by  an  unknown 
power  are  strongly  connected  with  each  other." 

This  unknown  power,  as  Newton  has  observed  in  his  treatise 
on  optics,  "  it  is  the  business  of  experimental  philosophy  to  find 
out." 

Molecular  action,  or  the  propagation  of  impulses  between 
atoms  at  insensible  distances,  constitutes  the  basis  also  of  chem- 
ical science ;  for,  as  stated  by  an  eminent  chemist,  "  comUnation, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  the  natural  condition  of  matter." 

In  carrying  out  a  theory  of  molecular  action,  Busoovich  has 
even  supposed  that  atoms  may  be  considered  as  mere  centres  of 
forces  or  powers,  and  not  simply  as  absolute  constituent  portions 
of  bodies. 

To  group  a  sufficient  number  of  atoms  together  to  form  a 
mass,  or  molecule,  of  a  magnitude  discoverable  by  human  pow- 
ers of  perception,  and  to  sustain  them  thus  aggregated  together, 
there  must  be  exerted  a  continuous  repetition  of  impulses  of  me- 
chanical force  between  such  atoms.  We  hence  arrive  at  a  very 
important  truth,  or  law  of  natural  motive  power,  which  con- 
stitutes the    basis  of  the   science   of  the    mechanics  of  na- 
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ture,  viz :  that  aU  human  knowledge  of  the  modified  fiynas^  am 
of  the  characteristic  properties  ofmaMer^  is  derived  from  the  continuom 
and  reciprocal  propagation  of  impulses  of  m^echanical  force  hetween 
individual  atoms. 

And  consequently  all  human  knowledge  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  matter  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  observa- 
tions of  masses,  not  of  single  individual  atoms ;— of  the  relative 
and  not  of  the  absolute  condition  of  such  atoms.  For  this  reason 
every  theory  of  the  absolute  condition  of  the  existence  of  t 
unit  of  matter  cannot  be  otherwise  than  speculative. 

But  so  far  is  the  preceding  fact  from  being  an  obstacle  tc 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  science  of  the  nature  of  atoms  too  mi 
nute  to  be  handled,  or  even  to  be  separately  discoverable,  that  it 
may  rather  be  deemed  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  Creator,  to 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
his  wonderful  works,  by  continuous  researches  founded  on  syn- 
thetical reasonings,  adapted  for  detecting  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  the  minutest  parts,  from  their  relationships  to  the 
whole. 

The  inadequacy  of  human  faculties  to  take  cognizance  of 
individual  atoms  near  at  hand,  and  of  the  hugest  masses  at  remote 
distances  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens,  serves  to  call  forth  the 
ever-delightful  exercise  of  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  powers, 
which  might  have  remained  nearly  useless,  had  man  been  en- 
dowed with  perfectly  clear-sighted  fiiculties  of  perception  and 
intuitive  knowledge. 

The  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  between  atoms  produce  the 
result  of  counterbalanced  conditions  of  a  relative  state  of  their 
rest  in  fixed  or  solid  states  of  groupings  into  the  various  masses, 
or  bodies,  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  very  &ct 
of  the  solidity  of  portions  of  matter,  is  a  proof  of  the  equal  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  counterbalanced  forces,  which  produce  the 
result  of  their  relative  state  of  rest  or  natural  static  condition^  as 
we  shall  hereafter  denominate  all  the  natural  groupings  of  the 
elementary  atoms,  which  occupy  space  around  us. 

Every  change  of  these  groupings  of  atoms  from  one  natural 
static  condition  to  another,  such  as  occurs  when  the  steamy  vapor 
of  water  in  thunder-clouds  becomes  condensed  into  rain-water, 
will  be  considered  as  developing  a  resultant  action,  constituting 
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the  natural  dynamic  conditiona  ofmaUer,  as  observable  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  lightning. 

We  shall  first  proceed  to  examine  the  natural  static  conditions 
of  terrestrial  matter,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  classification 
of  mechanical  science,  and  then  the  natural  dynamic  conditions 
of  such  matter. 


STATICS  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  NATURE. 


NATURAL    STATIC    CONDITIONS    OF   GROUPINGS  OP  ELEMENTABY 
ATOMS  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MATTER  INTO  CONSISTENT  FORMS. 

The  earliest  account  recorded  of  the  occupancy  of  space  by 
the  matter  constituting  "  the  earth — ^the  seat  of  man,"  is  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  history  of  Creation.  It  is  therein  stated,  that  "  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  which 
'*  was  without  form  and  void."  And  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light." — ^And  "  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after 
his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself."  After  the  creation  of  plantSi 
''  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  aft^er  his  kind,  and  oittle 
afl^r  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind."    And  lastly,  "  God  created  man." 

By  this  brief  ancient  historical  record  of  the  "  creation,"  it 
appears  that  after  the  matter  now  constituting  this  earth  was 
originally  caused  to  occupy  space,  it  was  "without  form  and 
void," — a  chaos. 

On  reducing  the  chaotic  mass  of  matter  of  the  earth  to  form, 
when  it  was  originally  without  form,  the  first  agency  called  into 
requisition  appears  to  have  been  that  of  "  light,"  the  dynamic 
action  of  which,  as  excited  by  the  sun  at  the  present  day,  still 
continues  efficiently  to  cause  "  the  earth  to  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  to  yield  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  to  yield  fruit." 

All  the  groupings  of  elementary  atoms,  which  bear  the  im- 
press of  having  been  moulded  by  the  organs  of  plants  and  ani- 
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mals  into  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  have  been  denominated 
by  chemists  Organic  Formations  ;  and  all  the  groupings  of  atoms 
of  terrestrial  matter,  which  bear  no  impressions  of  having  been 
moulded  into  the  mechanisms  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
have  been  designated  as  Inorganic  Formations. 

All  animal  bodies  are  found  to  be  constituted  of  re-organiza- 
tions of  vegetable  organic  formations,  in  accordance  with  the 
original  decree,  that  "  to  all  animals,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have 
given  every  green  herb  for  meat." 

The  original  mechanical  groupings  of  atoms  into  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  organic  formations,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  modified  by  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  living  plants. 

No  appropriate  term  having  been  introduced  into  scientific 
language,  to  denote  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  dynamic 
action  of  the  sun  to  terrestrial  matter,  and  also  the  continuous 
propagation  of  these  dynamic  impulses  by  successive  actions  and 
reactions  between  the  atoms  and  masses  of  such  matter  at  insen- 
sible and  sensible  distances  from  each  other,  the  term,  dectrody- 
namic  action  of  the  sun^  will  be  used  to  denote  it  in  this  investiga- 
tion of  the  sources  of  natural  motive  power. 

The  groupings  of  atoms  steadfastly  fixed  in  solid  relative 
positions,  whether  of  organic  or  of  inorganic  formations,  found 
naturally  existing  on  the  surface  of  this  planet,  will  be  denoted 
by  the  term,  natural  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  such  atoms,  as 
before  described,  in  contradistinction  to  their  unstable  groupings 
into  certain  temporary  organic  and  inorganic  formations,  which 
will  be  denoted  by  the  term,  constrained  static  conditions  of  the 
groupings  of  such  atoms. 

On  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  matter  constituting  the  crust  of  the  planet  on  which  we  find 
ourselves  existing,  we  recognize  first  the  facts  of  the  groupings 
of  atoms  into  two  remarkably  distinct  kinds  of  natural  static  con- 
ditions of  FLUIDS  and  solids;  the  Jluid  air,  water,  and  electricity, 
composing  the  former,  and  the  solid  mineral  or  earthy  matter  the 
latter. 

These  four  subdivisions  exhibit  truthful  representations  of 
the  natural  static  conditions  of  all  terrestrial  matter,  as  viewed 
by  the  light  of  mechanical  philosophy,  and  considered  as  repre- 
senting *'  elements  of  power." 
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It  will  be  noticed  tliat  this  classification  includes  the  "  four 
elements"  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  supposing  "fiie" 
to  be  represented  by  electricity.  As  the  science  of  chemistry 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  that  their  classification  of  all  matter  into 
only  four  elements,  for  which  they  are  now  frequently  derided, 
was  in  proper  accordance  with  their  principles  of  mechanical 
philosophy. 

Ko  one,  who  has  followed  the  acute  reasoning  displayed 
by  the  disciples  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  can  en- 
tertain for  a  moment  the  belief  that  those  sagacious  men  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  the  several  kinds  of  elementary 
substances,  such  as  the  metals,  &c.  They  referred  to  these  IdndB 
of  matter  as  ''  svbstancesj^  and  not  as  elements,  as  is  manifest  by 
the  doctrine,  once  maintained  by  a  Grecian  philosopher,  that  "  all 
substances  are  composed  of  one  element." 

The  natural  static  conditions  of  fluid  and  solid  groupings  of 
atoms  are  real  mechanical  effects  produced  by  adequate  mechan- 
ical causes,  which  it  is  the  task  of  the  science  of  mechanic8|— - 
the  science  of  motion  and  rest  of  matter, — ^to  develop. 


FLUIDS. 


NATURAL  STATIC  CONDITIONS  OP  THE  GROUPINGS  OP  AT01C8 
INTO  INORGANIC  SPHERICAL  PORHATIONS  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  existence  of  molecules  in  the  freely  movable  conditions 
o{  fluids,  is  abundantly  recognizable  in  the  air  and  water,  which 
surround  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth ;  and  their  spherical  forma- 
tions in  the  globule  of  the  rain-drop  and  of  mercury.  Indeed, 
the  mobility  of  fluids  is  doubtlessly  ascribable  to  this  spherical 
molecular  grouping. 

The  states  of  fluidity  and  solidity  of  groupings  of  atoms  are 
in  most  cases  relative,  being  contingent  on  the  intensity  of  the 
electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun.  The  state  of  fluidity  is,  abso- 
lute only  in  the  instances  of  the  few  kinds  of  pure  gaseoils  el^ 
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mentarj  substances  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  constituting  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  hydrogen,  constituting  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water. 

These  gases,  whilst  artificially  separated  from  union  with 
other  atoms,  and  in  a  pure  simple  state,  have  never  yet  been 
rendered  solid,  or  even  liquid,  by  the  most  intense  reduction  of 
temperature  combined  with  the  most  intense  available  pressure ; 
but  they  are  all  found  not  only  in  liquid,  but  even  in  solid  con- 
ditions, when  naturally  or  artificially  reduced  to  static  conditions 
of  groupings  with  each  other  in  various  organic  and  inorganic 
formations. 

Mechanical  science  teaches  us  that  to  produce  the  result  of 
the  groupings  of  atoms  into  a  spherical  form,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  equal  action  and  reaction  between  the  centres  of 
every  atom  of  the  mass. 

On  the  contrary,  when  fluid  spherical  groupings  of  atoms 
become  resolved  into  solidly  fixed  arrangements,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  developed  predominating  mechanical  impulses  be- 
tween particular  ends  or  poles  of  the  several  approximated  atoms, 
as  familiarly  observable  in  the  process  of  the  shooting  of  the 
spiculae  of  ice  on  the  surface  of  pools  of  freezing  water. 

These  angular  arrangements  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into 
solid  bodies  are  recognized  as  the  phenomena  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  and  are  consequent  on  the  polarization  of  the  atoms  of 
the  mass  of  a  crystal. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  exposed  to  the  average  intensity  of  solar  action,  the 
only  groupings  of  atoms  into  freely  movable  fluid  conditions 
are  those  of  water  and  atmospheric  air.  Hence  the  grouping 
of  atoms  into  these  two  widely  diffused  fluids  may  be  deemed 
the  only  natural  static  conditions  of  spherical  groupings  of 
atoms. 

Although  mercury,  alcohol,  &c.,  may  be  deemed  an  excep- 
tion to  this  observation,  as  they  exist  also  as  fluids  at  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  earth's  surface,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  natural  static  condition  of  mercury  is  the  solid  ore  of 
cinnabar,  in  which  the  atoms  are  grouped  with  sulphur  and  oxy* 
gen,  and  from  which  they  are  artificially  distilled  by  the  combus- 
tion of  friel ;  as  is  also  the  mode  of  the  artificial  procurement  of 
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alcohol  from  organic  formations.  These  two  fluids,  and  also 
numerous  other  kinds,  are  to  be  considered  as  representing  the 
artificial  constrained  static  condition  of  groupings,  instead  of  a 
natural  static  condition. 


FLUID  INORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 


Table  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  grouped 
into  static  conditions  of  fluid  spherical  formations^  at  the  average 
temperature  or  degree  of  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  terres- 
trial matter. 


Natural  Fluid,  static  conditions  of.  Kinds  cf  Atoms. 

Water     composed  of  f  8  parts  (by  weight)  of  oxygen, 
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By  glancing  the  eye  over  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  three  fluid  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  natural 
static  conditions  of  water,  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  consti- 
tuted of  only  four  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  viz.,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon. 

These  four  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  play  a  most  interesting 
and  important  part  in  the  mechanics  of  nature,  as  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show.  Being  naturally  fluid,  and  freely  movable  by 
the  least  impulses  impressed  upon  them  by  the  electrodynamic 
action  of  the  sun,  they  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  cubbents 
of  WIND  and  water  over  the  earth's  sur&ce,  subserving  the 
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yarious  purposes  of  propagating  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the 
snn  in  the  modified  forms  of  the  natural  motive  power  of  the 
ivind^  tide,  loater  poiuer,  and  artificial  steam  power. 

These  fluid  atoms  serve  also  as  the  appropriate  food  of  plants ; 
which,  being  rooted  to  one  spot  of  earth,  and  incapable  of  roam- 
ing in  pursuit  of  food,  like  animals,  from  place  to  place,  must 
necessarily  be  supplied  with  their  aliment  on  the  spot  where 
they  grow.  They  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  soluble  atoms 
of  food,  except  those  wafted  to  them  by  the  passing  breeze  and 
falling  shower ;  and  hence,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  func- 
tions of  their  mechanisms  are  all  systematically  adapted  to  col- 
lecting the  four  preceding  kinds  of  fluid  elementary  atoms,  and 
to  passing  them  through  their  appropriate  organs,  to  become 
incorporated  into  the  solid  organic  formations  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  fruits,  grains,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 

This  transformation  of  fluid  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  into 
solid  states,  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  organs  of  living  plants, 
whilst  they  are  excited  by  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun. 
It  may  hence  be  concluded,  that  the  organs  of  plants  serve  rather 
to  modify  the  directions  of  the  propagation  of  the  electrodynamic 
impulses  of  the  sun,  to  produce  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the 
preceding  solid  organic  formations,  than  to  originate  the  me- 
chanical impulses  that  produce  vegetable  organic  formations; 
for  the  life  power  of  plants  remains  dormant  until  excited  by 
solar  influences. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  organs  of  plants  may  be  considered 
as  mechanisms  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  modify 
the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun,  to  produce  certain  specific 
kinds  of  groupings  of  atoms,  as  the  ingenuity  of  man,  on  a  hum- 
ble scale,  may  determine  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the 
same  electrodynamic  action  through  the  mechanism  of  a  thermo- 
electric apparatus,  to  produce  the  arrangement  of  atoms  into 
inorganic  formations  of  crystals. 

From  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  four  preceding  kinds  of 
atoms,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  are  appropri- 
ated as  the  food  of  plants,  to  become  metamorphosed  by  their 
organs,  whilst  subjected  to  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
into  the  organic  formations  of  wood,  peat,  &c.,  constituting /i^eZ, 
and  into  grasses,  firuits,  grains  and  seeds,  constituting/;^^?,  adapted 
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to  become  reorganized  into  animal  bodies,  these  four  kinds  of 
elementary  substances  are  denominated  by  chemists,  ^'  organic 

ELEMENTS." 

From  the  above  stated  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  organic 
elements  into  iuel  and  food  by  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the 
sun,  it  is  manifest  that  the  originating  cause  of  steam  power^  pro- 
ducible by  the  combustion  of  foel  in  the  furnace  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  of  animal  motive power^  producible  by  the  combustion 
of  food  in  the  lungs  of  animals,  are  alike  traceable  to  the  origi- 
nating cause  of  the  propagation  of  the  electrodynamic  action  of 
the  sun  to  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  living  plants. 

The  elucidation  of  these  principles  will  occupy  our  attention 
in  the  investigations  that  will  presently  be  followed  out,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  organic  and  inorganic  actions  and  reactions. 


INORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 


FLUID  MOLECULES  OF  WATER  REDUCIBLE  FROM  THEIR  NATURAL 
STATIC  CONDITIONS  TO  THE  CONSTRAINED  STATIC  CONDITIONS 
OF  VAPOR,  OR  STEAM,  BY  THE  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  ACTION  OF 

THE  SUN. 

So  gently  and  quietly  is  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun 
propagated  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet,  that  few  human  be- 
injTS  are  aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  actual  physical  force  thereby 
developed  during  a  bright,  calm  summer's  4.  when  every  vii 
ible  object  remains  still,  and  even  the  aspen-leaf  ceases  to  quiver 
and  droops  motdonlessly  on  its  slender  stem.  To  realize  the- 
extent  of  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  thus  effected,  requires  recourse  to  mathematical  calculations. 

Supposing  the  evaporation  of  water  by  solar  action  on  a  lim- 
ited belt  of  the  earth's  surface,  comprised  within  the  tropical 
regions  alone,  to  be  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  daily,  and  that 
this  water,  in  the  constrained  static  condition  of  vapory  clouds, 
becomes  elevated  to  the  average  height  of  5,000  feet  in  the  sky, 
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effective  impulses  are  thus  continuouslj  developed,  which  ex- 
ceed 4,700,000,000  fiarse-poioer  ;  an  extent  of  motive  power  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fold  greater  than  that  of  the  muscular  ener- 
gies of  all  the  active  human  population  of  the  earth,  estimating 
the  number  at  260  millions  of  vigorous  people. 

All  this  mechanical  power  is  every  day  exerted  to  irrigate 
the  surfisu^  of  the  earth,  and  to  facilitate  the  groupings  of  atoms 
into  vegetable  organic  formations. 

This  calculation  may  afford  some  slight  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  impulses  of  mechanical  force  propagated  between  the  mole- 
cules of  water,  to  reduce  them  from  their  natural  static  condition 
of  grouping,  to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  aeriform  va- 
por, or  steam. 

The  molecules  of  water  are  thus  shown  to  be  designedly 
adapted  to  receiving  and  propagating  continuously  the  electrody*" 
namic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  modified  form  of  mechanical  im- 
pulses, which  cause  these  molecules  to  become  separated  from 
each  other,  until  they  occupy,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  about  seven- 
teen hundred  fold  more  space  than  they  occupied  in  the  form 
of  water;  expelling  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air  from 
adjacent  space,  and  against  a  positive  reaction  of  about  16  lbs. 
on  each  square  inch  of  the  surface  exposed. 

In  this  state  of  diffusion,  the  molecules  of  water  occupy  more 
space  than  those  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  and  being  thus 
specifically  lighter,  they  become  buoyed  up  to  float  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  atmospheric  air,  excluded  from  the  enlarged  space  occu- 
pied by  the  steamy  vapor,  unceasingly  reacts  thereon  with  the 
above  stated  specific  force  of  15  pounds  pressure  to  each  square 
inch  of  the  surface  exposed ;  and  were  there  not  continuously 
excited  an  equivalent  reaction  of  the  vapory  molecules  of  water, 
the  air  would  rush  back  unresisted,  to  reoccupy  the  space  fix)m 
which  it  had  been  ejected. 

Observation  teaches  us,  that  this  result  of  the  recoil  of  the 
air  does  finally  take  place.  After  the  molecules  of  vaporized 
water  have  remained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  their  con- 
strained static  condition  of  grouping  as  vapors,  they  are  fami- 
liarly known  to  become  suddenly  changed  from  their  constrained 
static  condition  of  steamy  thunder-clouds,  to  drops  of  rain-water, 
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occupying  only  jtVit  part  of  the  space  previously  occupied  by 
the  same  atoms,  developing  during  their  change  from  one  static 
condition  to  another  violent  dynamic  action  in  the  modified 
form  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  with  the  attendant  phenomena  of 
light,  of  heat,  "and  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  in  the  bodies 
traversed  by  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  conunon  cases  of  the 
production  of  fluid  inorganic  formations  by  the  propagation  of 
the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun  to  terrestrial  matter. 

The  preceding  example  of  the  subserviency  of  the  fluid  me- 
dium of  water,  spread  out  to  cover  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  consequently  to  receive  three-fourths  of  the 
electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun  propagated  to  this  planet,  has 
been  adduced  for  the  special  purpose  of  serving  as  a  type  of  the 
constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  other  kinds 
of  elementary  substances  into  organic  formations  oijvd  and  food  f 
fi-om  which  such  groupings  are  prone  to  recoil,  under  favorable 
contingent  circumstances  of  proximity  of  other  atoms,  to  their 
original  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
like  the  vapor  of  thunder-clouds  recoiling  to  drops  of  rain-watery 
developing  electrodynamic  action  in  the  change  fi*om  one  static 
condition  to  another,  in  the  variously  modified  forms  of  electri- 
city, heat,  light,  and  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  as  before  reca- 
pitulated. 

With  this  view  of  the  functions  of  the  atoms  of  the  fluid 
oceans,  we  can  no  longer  call  them  "  a  wide  waste  of  waters ;" 
for  truly  the  oceans  serve  as  the  great  exciting  galvanic  troughs 
for  receiving  and  propagating  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the 
sun,  producing  the  result  of  rarefying  and  transporting  water  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  neighboring  continents,  and  for  becoming 
incorporated  into  the  living  bodies  of  vegetable  and  animal  or- 
ganic formations.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  plans  of  the 
Mechanics  of  Nature  finds  no  "  waste"  in  the  economy  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  any  part.  Even  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  are 
in  this  sense  no  **  waste;"  for  they  subserve  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun  for  producing  partial  rare- 
factions of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  consequent  determinate  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  from  wintry  northern  regions  to  this  central  focus, 
or  hearth  of  the  earth,  to  become  there  warmed  and  returned  in 
counter  currents  of  air  in  the  upper  atmosphere.    The  electro- 
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dynamic  excitation  of  the  sun  is  thus  diffused  toward  the  polar 
regions  of  the  adjacent  continent  of  Europe.  A  similar  current 
of  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  more  palpably  found  sweep- 
ing onward  toward  the  British  isles  and  the  shores  of  western 
Europe,  thus  propagating  to  them  the  electrodynamic  action  of 
the  sun  incident  on  the  oceans  situated  beneath  the  equator,  and 
rendering  habitable  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  In 
parallels  of  latitude  of  western  Europe,  which  are  affected  hj\ 
intense  frosts  on  the  American  continent,  are  cherished  the  olive, 
the  fig,  and  the  orange. 

The  propagation  of  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun  is 
thus  diffused  through  the  medium  of  fluid  water  and  air,  to 
quicken  vegetable  life  on  the  great  continents,  and  to  produce 
vegetable  organic  formations  of  food  and  fuel, 

In  these  instances  there  are  exhibited  before  us,  in  bold  relief, 
the  functions  of  the  fluid  subtile  matter  of  electricity  as  the  me- 
dium for  receiving  and  sustaining  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force. 
These  produce  the  static  conditions  of  the  groupings  of  atoms 
into  various  inorganic  and  organic  formations,  and  the  resultant 
dynamic  action  developed  in  variously  modified  ways  on  every 
change  of  such  groupings  from  one  static  condition  to  another. 


n.od  blkctric  juttek  considered  a»  adapted  to  pbofa- 
gatisg  imfcxses  of  mfchanical  force  fbom  thk  8011 
to  the  earth,  and  between  the  centres  of  at0h3  and 
Masses  of  tebrestrial  matter. 


"  Let  down  onr  golden,  cTeTlutiog  chaio 
Whose  atrone  embrire  holds  bpaveu,  uid  ekrtb,  umI  fd^B." 


The  phenomeua  of  flaahea  of  lightning,  sometimes  appeftring 
like  the  glittering  links  of  a  d&zzling  chain  suspended  from  im- 
minent black  tbander-clouda  in  the  sky,  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  from  the  earliest  records  of  history.  Lightning 
was  once  regarded  with  religious  awe  and  reverence  by  an  en- 
lightened people,  and  was  considered  as  an  immediate  revela- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  king  of  the  heathen  gods.  Jupiter  is 
usually  represented  in  ancient  mythology  as  seated  on  clouds, 
and  brandishing  thunderbolts  in  his  right  hand.  As  beautifully 
ohBerved  by  a  French  philosopher,  it  remained  for  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  Franklin,  "to  wreat  the  thunderbolt  from 
beAven,  as  well  as  the  sceptre  from  tyrants,"  and  to  reduce  the 
lightning  to  a  plaything  to  be  experimented  upon  in  the  hands 
of  scientific  men. 

The  gradual  progress  of  discovery  has  recently  imparted 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  study  of  the  modes  of  propagat- 
ing impulses  of  mechanical  force  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter,  with  estreme  rapidity,  to  remote  distances ;  and  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  the  continuous  propagation  of  impolsee 
of  mechanical  force  between  the  centres  of  atoms  at  insensible 
distances,  as  practised  in  the  now  common  use  of  electromotive 
power  for  telegraphic  purposes,  and  for  accomplishing  proceaaea  of 
electro-metallurgy.  The  recently  discovered  motive  powers  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic machines  have  also  added  fresh  interest  to  the  study 
of  this  new  branch  of  science,  denominated  electro-dynamics. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  original  Greek  word  denoting, 

'  T,— SLECTRON,  and  DUNAMrs,  signifying  yoww,— amber  hav- 
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ing  been  the  pubetance  first  subjected  to  fidction  bj  the  ancient 
philosophers  to  develope  most  effectively  a  motive  power  ade- 
quate to  attracting  feathers,  straws,  &c.,  held  near  it 

The  recent  progress  of  the  science  of  electrodynamics  has 
invested  the  once  deemed  £anciful  imaginings  of  the  ever  admi- 
rable Oreek  poet,  Homer,  with  the  appearance  of  a  philosophical 
truth,  demonstrating  the  fSEtct  that  electrodynamic  action,  as 
propagated  &om  the  sun,  does  really  constitute  the  '*  everlasting 
chain,  whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
main,"  by  reducing  all  elementary  atoms  into  constrained  static 
conditions  of  fluid  and  solid  inorganic  and  organic  formations. 

The  preceding  phenomena  impressively  introduce  to  our 
knowledge  the  existence  of  a  subtile  fluid  medium  of  electric 
KATTEB,  pervading  aU  space  not  occupied  by  other  matter,  and 
serving  to  propagate  impulses  of  mechanical  force  between  por- 
tions of  terrestrial  matter,  whether  at  sensible  or  insensible  dis- 
tances. 

In  referring  to  the  violent  disruptive  propagation  of  elec- 
trodynamic action  j&om  the  condensing  vapor  of  water  of  thunder- 
clouds in  the  sky,  this  peculiar  phenomenon  has  received  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  "  Lightning."  In  referring  to  the  more  quiet 
propagation  of  the  same  electrodynamic  action  in  other  modified 
forms  between  atoms  and  masses  of  terrestrial  matter,  the  phe- 
nomena are  commonly  ascribed  to  "  electrical  attraction"  and  • 
*' repulsion.'' 

The  positive  &ct  that  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  pro- 
pagated through  the  medium  of  fluid  electric  matter  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  reduction  of  molecules  of  water  from  their  natural  static  con- 
dition to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  steamy  vapor.  The 
continuous  propagation  of  the  solar  action,  in  the  modified  form 
of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  has  also  been  referred  to,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  dynamic  impulses  resulting  from  the  recoil  of 
the  steamy  vapors  in  the  sky  to  their  natural  static  condition  of 
water.  To  illustrate  still  more  palpably  the  details  of  the  con- 
tinuous propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter,  so  as  to  present  practically  the  sev- 
eral phenomena  recognizable  by  sentient  beings  as  the  effects  of 
the  action  of  electricity,  heat,  light,  and  mechanical  impulses, 
some  further  preliminary  details  will  be  adduced. 
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As  the  steamy  vapors  reduced  to  the  constramed  static  con- 
dition of  thunder-clouds  are  beyond  the  reach  and  control  of 
man  for  experimental  purposes,  recourse  must  necessarily  be  had 
to  artificial  expedients  for  obtaining  the  more  immediate  oontrol 
of  similar  steamy  vapors. 

The  direct  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  admits  of  being 
concentrated  by  convex  lenses  and  concave  mirrors  upon  the 
focus  of  a  steamboiler  containing  water,  as  it  is  narrated  in  his- 
tory that  Archimedes  attempted  to  set  fire  to  a  hostile  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse. 

By  means  of  this  expedient,  the  direct  electrodynamio  action 
of  the  sun  admits  of  being  propagated  to  the  water  confined 
within  the  iron  embrace  of  a  steamboiler,  to  reduce  the  mole- 
cules &om  their  natural  static  condition  of  waier  to  the  con- 
strained static  condition  of  steam. 

The  counterbalanced  impulses  of  mechanical  force  exert- 
ed by  the  steam  constrained  within  a  steamboiler  are  identi- 
cally the  same,  whether  propagated  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun  as  above  suggested,  or  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  sun  as 
effected  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  combustion 
of  vegetable  organic  formations  oi  fuel,  originating  fix)m  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  living  plants.  We  shall  hereaf* 
ter  consider  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  condition  of  STSAlc  as 
representing  the  constrained  static  condition  of  counterbalanced 
impulses  originating  from  the  sun,  and  held  like  a  bended  spriftj; 
in  this  constrained  static  condition,  ready  to  propagate  energetic 
impulses. 

The  usual  mode  of  reducing  the  molecules  of  water  firom 
their  natural  static  conditions  to  the  temporary  constrained  static 
conditions  of  steam  is  by  means  of  the  combustion  of  fuel,  instead 
of  the  awkward  expedient  of  employing  the  inmiediate  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  as  above  described.  The  use  of 
fuel  is,  philosophically  speaking,  only  a  more  ready  and  conve- 
nient employment  of  the  propagation  of  th  e  same  electro-dynar 
mic  action  of  the  sun  in  an  indirect  form ;  for  it  will  be  pre- 
sently shown  that  wood,  peat,  and  mineral  coal,  constituting 
fuel,  truly  represent  groupings  of  atoms  of  fluid  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water  reduced  by  the  electrodynamio  action  of  the  son 
on  the  organs  of  plants  from  their  natural  static  fluid  conditional 
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floating  in  the  atmosphere,  to  solid  congtrained  static  conditions 
of  organic  formations.  On  the  recoil  of  these  groupings  of  atoms 
from  the  constrained  static  conditions  of  fuel  during  the  process 
of  combustion,  as  on  the  recoil  of  the  vapory  thunder-clouds, 
the  original  electrodjnamic  action  impressed  upon  these  group- 
ings of  fluid  atoms  through  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  liv- 
ing plants  on  the  sunny  hillside,  again  becomes  propagated  there- 
from to  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Every  steam-boiler,  with  this  simple  explanation,  becomes  re- 
cognized in  its  true  character,  as  a  real  electrical  machine,  adapted 
for  propagating  the  electrodynamic  action  originating  from 
the  sun. 

Indeed,  small  steasn-boilers  have  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  lecture-room,  as  the  most  effective  kind  of  electrical  ma- 
chine, one  of  these  steam-boilers  having  proved  adequate  to  ex- 
citing "sevenfold  more  electricity  than  has  been  excited  by  the 
most  powerful  frictional  electrical  machine  that  has  ever  yet 
been  constructed." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  open  a  stopcock  to  allow  the  vapory 
molecules  of  water  to  issue  in  the  form  of  a  jet  of  steam  into  the 
open  air,  and  thus  suddenly  to  pass  from  their  temporary  con- 
strained static  conditions  of  groupings,  into  their  natural  static 
conditions  of  drops  of  water,  in  humble  mimicry  of  the  condensing 
vapors  of  thunder-clouds,  when  similar  electric  flashes  are  deve- 
loped with  suflScient  intensity  to  dart  in  vivid  coruscations 
through  a  space  of  nearly  two  feet  of  air  toward  adjacent 
bodies. 

One  of  these  steam-boilers,  used  as  an  electrical  machine, 
scientifically  denominated  an  hydro-electrical  machine,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  figure. 

The  stop-cock  is  shown  at  o ;  the  boiler  is  mounted  on  stout 
glass  legs,  to  insulate  it,  and  has  several  small  discharge  pipes, 
for  allowing  fine  jets  of  steam  to  escape  into  the  open  air,  as 
shown  at  F. 

The  boiler  becomes  electrically  excited,  and  also  any  adjacent 
insulated  bodies  against  which  the  jets  of  steam  are  caused  to 
impinge.  By  simply  holding  the  sharp  points  of  a  pronged  iron 
rod,  resembling  a  lightning  rod,  near  the  jet  of  steam  escaping 
from  any  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  working  with  a  pressure  of 


60  or  70  poQcda  on  the  square  inch  of  the  safetj  t&Ito,  whilst 
the  operator  stands  on  a  board  resting  on  strong  glass  bottle^ 
electric  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  all  parts  of  his  bod;-,  by 
persons  standing  on  the 
ground,  and  applying  thedr 
fingers  to  touch  him.  Evea 
bhe  insulation  of  the  fbldi 
of  a  warm  dry  talk  hand- 
kerchief wrapped  around 
a  pointed  wire  held  in  the 
hand,  is  sufficient  to  ezbil»t 
electnc  sparks. 

The  excitation  in  these 
experiments  has  been  as- 
cribed by  Professor  Fara- 
day to  tiie  fidcticm  of  the 
globules  of  water  against 
the  Bides  of  the  ori£oe  of 
the  discharge  pipe  of  the 
boiler  With  the  greatest 
deference  to  the  high  au- 
thority of  this  sagacious  ez- 
penmenter,  the  following 
explanations  are  offered  to 
sustain  the  principle  of  the 
development  of  electro-dy- 
namio  action  on  every 
change  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  &om  one  static  condition  to 
another. 

The  mechanical  action  of  the  friction  of  the  steam  against  the 
sides  of  the  orifice  of  the  discharge  pipe,  like  every  other  kind  of 
mechanical  action  of  Motion,  doubtlesaly  serves  to  propagate 
electric  excitation ;  but  that  all  the  electrical  eziutation  devel- 
oped by  the  hydro-electrical  machine  is  ascribable  to  tlie 
mechanical  friction  thereby  produced,  appears  improbable. 
The  fact  is  positively  known  by  the  repeated  experiments  made 
by  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Yolta,  and  Saosure,  that  electrical  action 
becomes  developed  both  during  the  evaporation,  and  during  the 
condensation  of  steam ;  as  exhibited  by  throwing  pieces  of  red 
hot  iron,  and  glowing  coals,  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  by  re- 
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ceiTing  the  condensmg  vapor  on  bodies  suBpeoded  above  it  In 
these  cases  no  fndxon  of  the  globules  of  water  can  be  imagined 
to  take  place,  to  develops  electric  action  on  the  diverging 
gold  leaves  of  the  electroscopes  suspended  from  the  insu- 
lated vessels  of  water,  and  &om  the  insulated  cold  condensing 
bodies  employed  in  these  ezperiments. 

When  the  change  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  takes  place  ex- 
teriLallj  to  the  boiler,  bj  the  condensatioii  of  the  steam  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  manifest  that  the  electro-dynamic  action  must  be- 
oome  mostly  propagated  externally  to  the  boiler,  and  to  the  aur- 
rounding  atmosphere.  In  the  practical  ase  of  the  steam-boiler, 
as  an  electrical  machine,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  ar- 
range a  contracted  aperture,  as  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  figure,  to  incretiae  thefrtction,  as  pro- 
fessor Faraday  suggests,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  electrical  excitation  therefrom. 

A  piece  of  non-oonducting  wood  is  inserted 
at  M  N,  which  servos  to  prevent  the  electro- 
dynamic  reaction  &om  counterbalancing  and  neutralizing  the 
electrodynamic  action. 

Id  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  development  of  elec- 
trodynamic action  on  every  change  of  the  groupings  of  atoms, 
from  one  static  condition  to  another,  if  the  change  take  place 
where  the  impulses  become  diffused,  and  directed  to  counterba- 
lance each  other  by  means  of  intervening  conducting  bodies,  the 
resultant  action  most  be  correspoDdiogly  less  manifest.  By  ar- 
ranging a  line  of  receiving  points  insulated  from  the  boiler,  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  two  oppositely  directed  impulses  are 
separately  and  simultaneously  discoverable. 

•  This  veiy  interesting  discovery  of  the  propagation  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  from  a  steam-boiler  was  accidentally  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  an  engineer,  when  insulated  on  a  ladder,  with 
one  hand  partly  exposed  to  the  jet  of  steam  escaping  from  a  leak 
in  a  steam-boiler,  when  with  the  other  hand  he  attempted  to 
adjust  the  safety  valve.  An  electrical  shock  followed  every 
attempt  to  touch  the  metallic  connections  with  the  boiler. 
This  fact  astonished  him,  and  led  to  further  investigations,  which 
have  disclosed  the  wonder-working  agency  of  steam  as  being  due 
to  the  propagatioDB  of  eleotrodynamic  action. 


\ 
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Were  it  practicable  to  interpose  properly  arranged  non-con- 
ducting materials  in  connection  with  the  boilers  and  condensers 
of  steam-engines,  to  prevent  the  continuous  latent  propagation 
therefrom  of  the  electrodjnamio  impulses,  a  large  steam- 
engine  would  become  so  formidable  an  electrical  machine, 
that,  like  a  torpedo,  it  might  excite  terror  in  the  shocked  engi- 
neer who  might  apply  his  hand  to  touch  the  parts  of  it,  and  re- 
verberating sounds  of  disruptive  discharges,  like  those  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, might  be  heard. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  lightning  appears  darting  about 
in  the  atmosphere  above  the  summits  of  volcanoes,  whilst  an 
eruption  is  taking  place  therefironL  As  the  discharges  fix>m  vol- 
canoes usually  contain  vast  quantities  of  steamy  vapors,  to  the 
condensation  of  this  steam  aloft  in  the  cold  dry  air,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  adjacent  conductors,  we  may  probably  attribute  the 
excitation  of  the  electricity  set  free  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  the  steam  escaping  from  the -valve  of  the  steam- 
boiler. 

Having  repeated  the  experiment  of  developing  electricity  by 
me&ns  of  the  discharge  of  steam  from  a  high-pressure  boiler, 
whilst  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  at  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  I  found  that  the  pointed  wires  received  and  propa- 
gated the  electric  action  freely,  even  when  held  at  a  distance 
beyond  the  actual  range  of  the  jet  of  condensing  steam. 

This  last  fact  is  fraught  with  instructive  information,  as  con- 
clusively demonstrating  that  the  electrodynamic  action  does  not 
cease  to  become  propagated  from  the  condensing  vapors  of  clouds 
in  the  sky,  even  when  no  perceptible  flashes  of  lightning  are 
visible ;  for  the  diffusion  of  their  action  is  thus  shown  to  be  tak- 
ing place  quietly,  and  undiscoverably,  except  by  critical  philoso- 
phical observations,  during  the  drizzling  rain-storm,  a^well  as 
during  the  noisy  peals  and  dazzling  coruscations  of  the  thunder- 
storm. Indeed,  it  is  commonly  found  that  telegraphic  wires 
often  become  the  most  intensely  excited  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences during  drizzling  storms. 

In  the  void  space  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
where  the  steamy  vapors  of  clouds  are  changed  from  their  con- 
strained static  condition  of  grouping  of  atoms  to  their  natural 
static  condition  of  water,  the  electro-dynamic  action  becomes  pro- 
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pagated  to  the  surrounding  air  in  the  modified  form  of  electric 
action  in  currents,  instead  of  the  vibrating  action  recognizable 
as  that  of  hmt.  This  result  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  a  dense  resisting  medium,  it  being  manifestly  as 
impossible  that  there  should  be  producible  a  vibrating  movement 
of  matter,  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  heat,  where  there  is  no 
dense  matter  to  vibrate,  as  that  there  should  be  a  mechanical 
action  without  something  to  be  acted  against 

This  &ct  becomes  apparent  Whenever  any  partially  condensed 
groupings  of  molecules  of  water  in  the  form  of  clouds  exist  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  is  propagated  to  them  to  sustain  their  constrained  static 
condition  of  vapor,  producing  there  the  excitation  popularly  as- 
cribed to  the  "  heat  of  the  sun."  The  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  being  thus  propagated  to  the  clouds  of  vapor  that  over- 
i^read  at  times  the  earth's  surface,  and  being  there  arrested  by 
the  reaction  necessary  to  sustain  the  constrained  static  condition 
of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  vapor,  ceases  to  be  propagated 
further  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  diminution  of  this 
vibratory  action  produces  a  sensation  recognizable  as  that  of  a 
diminution  of  heat. 

And  when,  again,  these  clouds  of  steamy  vapor  become  con- 
densed into  rain-drops  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  air,  no  sur- 
rounding matter  being  at  hand  to  receive  the  vibratory  action  in 
the  modified  form  of  heat,  the  further  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  is  expended  in  visible  "disruptive  discharges  of 
Ughtning;"  or  else  in  invisible  electric  currents  and  diffusions, 
such  as  quietly  reached  the  pointed  wires  held  near  the  jet  of 
condensing  steam  in  the  preceding  experiment  with  the  ^team- 
boiler. 

The  very  fact  of  the  diminution  of  the  vibratory  action  con- 
stituting the  "increase  of  cold"  progressively  felt  on  ascend- 
ing mountains,  until  a  point  of  perpetual  congelation  is  reached, 
even  under  an  equatorial  sun,  is  an  evidence  of  this  modified 
form  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  latent  elec- 
tric currents,  or  by  diffused  action  and  reactions  of  surrounding 
electric  matter  only,  instead  of  being  propagated  in  the  modified 
form  of  heat. 

The  hitherto  unaccountable  result  of  the  cooling  of  the  air  by 
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thunder-stonns,  when  a  great  quantity  of  steamy  vapor  is  oon» 
densed,  and  when  a  great  increase  of  heat  of  Buirounding  bodies 
might  theoretically  be  anticipated,  (as  when  steam  is  condensed 
on  cold  bodies,)  admits  thus  of  a  rational  explanation,  as  does 
also  the  appearance  of  icy  crystals  of  hail  on  the  very  sudden 
condensation  of  steamy  vapors  in  the  sky,  when  drops  of  hot 
water  might  be  expected  to  descend  firom  the  clouds,  instead  of 
crystals  of  ice. 

That  electro-dynamic  action  is  convertible  into  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  mechanical  force,  and,  vice  versa,  that  ordinary  impnlseB 
of  mechanical  force  are  convertible  into  electro-dynamic  action, 
is  susceptible  of  perfect  demonstration.  By  employing  the  im- 
pulses propagated  by  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  to  turn  the 
cylinder  of  a  common  electrical  machine,  or  the  wheel  of  a 
magneto-electrical  machine  (which  will  be  presently  described), 
the  mechanical  impulses,  in  the  modified  form  of  steam  pow- 
er, become  again  propagated  in  the  form  of  dechioal  »m- 
pulses.  These  may  be  made  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  electric 
sparks  and  shocks,  or  to  become  again  propagated  through  a  fiur 
extended  telegraphic  wire,  in  the  form  of  rnechanioal  impubes^ 
adequate  to  working  the  apparatus  of  an  electric  telegraph  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  &om  the  acting  piston  of  the  steam 
engine. 

It  admits  also  of  the  most  conclusive  demonstration,  that 
the  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  thus  propagated  through  the 
agency  of  the  mechanism  of  a  steam-engine,  may  be  caused  at 
the  pleasi^'e  of  the  scientific  operator  to  disturb  the  electric 
matter  existing  in  a  static  condition  in  connection  witii  the  wire 
coils  of  the  magneto-electric  machine,  so  as  to  propagate  electro* 
dynamic  action  to  the  several  material  nerves  of  sentient  beinga^ 
to  produce  the  phenomena  popularly  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
"  light,"  of  "  heat,"  of  *'  electricity,"  and  of  involuntary  spasmodic 
muscular  contraction,  constituting  "  animal  motive-power."  The 
same  mechanical  impulses  of  the  steam-engine  are  also  now  prao- 
tically  applied  in  the  work-shops  of  Birmingham,  to  produce 
"  chemical  decompositions,"  and  the  establishment  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  "  cohesion  "  of  atoms  of  solid  metals  by  the  process  of 
electro-plating  silvered  wares. 

To  demonstrate  these  results,  it  is  only  necessary  to  em- 
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ploy  a  fine  conducting  wire  to  propagate  the  powerful  electro- 
djnamic  action  fix)m  a  magneto-electrical  machine  turned  by  a 
steam-engine,  to  produce  most  intense  vibrations  of  the  electric 
matter,  and  of  the  atoms  of  the  wire  serving  to  propagate  it,  so 
as  to  render  the  wire  "red  hot,"  and  to  produce  a  perception  of 
colors.  In  this  state  of  electro-dynamic  excitation,  the  wire  is 
capable  of  propagating  impulses  to  the  material  nerves  of  the 
eye,  recognizable  by  the  tribunal  of  human  intelligence  located 
in  the  brain,  as  a  simultaneous  sensation  of  light,  and  also  of  a 

RED  COLOR. 

By  holding  this  piece  of  fine  wire  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  incipient  vibra- 
tions of  the  atoms  of  electric  and  of  metallic  matter  affect  the 
nerves  in  proximity  thereto  with  a  thrilling  sensation,  recogni- 
zable, first,  as  that  of  "  warmth,"  then  of  "  heat,"  then  of  "  burn- 
ing heat,"  which  is  simply  an  electro-chemical  recoil  of  the  or- 
ganic formation  of  the  muscles,  firom  their  constrained  static  con- 
ditions of  groupings,  to  the  natural  static  condition  of  grouping 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water. 

The  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  propagated  as  above  stated, 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  steam-engine,  and  modified  by  that 
of  a  magneto-electrical  machine,  may  be  also  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  electro-chemical  decomposition  of  water,  and  to  change 
the  grouping  of  the  atoms  from  their  natural  static  condition  of 
a  liquid,  to  that  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  air,  or  gases — ^pure  hy- 
drogen, and  pure  oxygen. 

In  this  separate  constrained  state  of  existence,  the  groupings 
of  the  atoms  of  the  pure  hydrogen  represent  the  constrained 
static  condition  of  existence  of  the  vapor  of  thunder-clouds  in  the 
sky, — of  steam  in  the  boiler, — of  organic  formations  of  fuel  and 
food.  TJnder  favorable  circumstances  of  the  presence  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  of  a  little  incipient  electro-dynamic  exci- 
tation, applied  in  the  form  of  a  kindling  electric  spark,  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  found  to  recoil,  like  a  constrained  spring,  to 
their  natural  static  condition  of  grouping  with  the  atoms  of 
oxygen,  reconstituting  water.  They  exhibit,  during  their  change 
from  one  static  condition  to  another,  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, and  the  dynamic  action  popularly  ascribed  to  "  heat "  and 
"  light,"  the  two  distinct  chemical  "  Imponderable  Agents." 
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Indeed,  this  hydrogen  gas  may  be  burnt  as  exciting  fud  be- 
neath the  boiler  of  the  very  steam-engine  that  has  developed  the 
impulses  employed  to  separate  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  their 
natural  static  condition  of  grouping  with  those  of  the  oxygen, 
constituting  the  compound  substance  of  water ;  and  thus  a  re- 
Qcwal  of  the  same  modifications  of  propagation  of  mechanical 
impulses  may  be  effected. 

Steam  power,  through  the  modifying  agency  of  a  magneto- 
electrical  machine,  may  also  be  caused,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
scientific  operator,  to  become  developed  in  the  modified  form  of 
the  mechanical  impulses  of  "attraction,"  "repulsion,"  and  "po- 
larity," popularly  ascribed  to  "  magnetism,"  by  simply  vaiying 
the  relative  directions  of  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  two  approximated  conducting  bodies^  aa 
will  presently  be  demonstrated. 

And,  finally,  steam  power  admits  of  being  propagated  as  a 
mechanical  cause  of  "  animal  motive-power"  through  the  modi- 
fying agency  of  a  magneto-electrical  machine,  by  connecting  a 
conducting  wire  with  the  nerves  of  living,  or  of  recently  killed, 
animal  bodies,  as  tested  by  resulting  involuntary  muscular  con- 
tractions of  the  most  violent  kind. 

This  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
originating  from  solar  excitation,  admits  of  being  thus  traced  out 
almost  infinitely  in  variously  modified  successive  static  and 
dynamic  conditions  of  the  groupings  of  atoms.  By  following 
out  these  analogies,  it  appears  that  an  impulse  of  mechanical 
force,  when  once  propagated  from  the  sun  to  terrestrial  matter, 
must  go  on  forever,  by  a  successive  series  of  actions,  and  counter- 
balanced reactions,  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  per- 
fectly mobile  electric  matter ; — and  that  every  such  impulse  of 
mechanical  force  is  as  indestructible  as  the  very  atoms  of  matter 
that  serve  passively  to  receive  and  transmit  it. 

The  preceding  continuous  propagations,  through  the  medium 
of  electric  matter,  of  the  successively  modified  impulses  of  mechan- 
ical force, — first,  o{  steam  power,  then  of  electricity ,  then  o{  kecU^  of 
lightj  cohesion,  chemical  action,  magnetic  action,  and  animal  rrijotive' 
power,  cannot  fail  of  inducing  us  to  regard  electrical  matter  as  the 
sole  medium  of  the  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
between  all  elementary  atoms  and  masses  of  matter,  and  as  main- 
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taining  even  the  fixed  rigidity  of  the  component  parts  of  all 
machines  employed  to  propagate  mechanical  impulses,  as  well  as 
serving  to  propagate  motive-power  through  the  modifying  agency 
of  such  machines. 

But  the  most  important  philosophieal  conclusion  deducible 
jBrom  the  preceding  brief  array  of  fSstcts,  is  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  the  system  of  Natural  Mechanics,  which  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
different  "  agents  of  nature." 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  examples  that  the 
continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  originating 
from  the  sun  is  adequate  to  developing  between  atoms  and  masses 
of  terrestrial  matter  all  the  phenomena  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  preceding  agencies.  It  never  having  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  that  two  distinct  causes  are  employed 
to  produce  the  same  efiect,  we  may  with  confidence  turn  our  eyes 
to  regard  the  sun  as  the  prime  modifying  mechanical  cause  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  relative  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  terres- 
trial matter,  as  it  manifestly  is  of  the  relative  movements  around 
it,  as  a  common  centre,  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  earth,  and  of 
the  masses  of  all  the  other  planets. 

The  great  fundamental  law  of  Mechanics,  that  "  matter  at  rest 
cannot  put  itself  in  motion,"  is  hereby  preserved  unviolated  by 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  "inherent"  and  "innate" 
forces  in  matter, — an  assumption  which  is  now  extended  through- 
out every  popular  treatise  on  the  physical  sciences.  We  are  thus 
left  impressed  with  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  endowment, 
by  the  Creator,  of  each  kind  of  elementary  atoms  with  a  system- 
atic grade  of  powers  of  modifying  the  continuous  propagation  of 
this  electro-dynamic  action  and  re-action  between  their  respective 
centres — ^not  of  self-originating  it;  precisely  as  we  can  clearly 
conceive  of  the  endowment  of  the  four  kinds  of  atoms  of  the 
organic  elements  with  the  germinating  principle  of  life-power. 
They  are  similarly  capable  of  rmdifying^  not  of  self-originating  the 
impulses  of  mechanical  force,  which  produce  the  groupings  of 
these  atoms  into  vegetable  organic  formations.  Even  animal 
motive-power  is  known  to  be  very  exactly  contingent,  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  development,  on  the  quantity  of  atoms  of  food  which 
become  changed  by  combustion  in  the  lungs  of  animals  from 
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the  constrained  static  conditions  or  groupings  of  organic  forma- 
tions, to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  carbonic  add  gas  and 
water. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe,  that  in  the  me- 
chanics of  Nature,  every  effect  of  the  state  of  rest  and  motion  of 
matter  is  produced  by  an  adequate  mechanical  cause.  It  is  the 
appropriate  province  of  the  science  of  Mechanics  to  trace  these 
mechanical  effects  to  their  originating  mechanical  cauaeSi  tadfl 
the  final  Cause  is  arrived  at,  which  cannot  be  mechanical,  in  M- 
cordance  with  the  very  law  of  the  science  itself  which  estaUisbeB 
that  "  matter  cannot  move  itself." 

It  has  never  been  duly  considered,  that  the  effect  of  electrical 
excitation  developed  even  by  a  common  fiictional  electrical 
machine  is  traceable  to  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  organs  of  plants,  whereby  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water  are  reduced  to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  the  food, 
which  is  necessarily  burnt  in  the  lungs  to  propagate  impulses  to 
the  human  hand,  whilst  applied  to  turn  the  crank-handle  of  the 
cylinder. 

Neither  has  it  been  duly  taken  into  consideration,  in  the  ex- 
citation of  galvanic  electricity  by  the  chemical  decompoeitian 
of  zinc,  that  this  substance  is  artificially  reduced  to  its  constrained 
static  condition  of  a  pure  metal,  firom  its  natural  static  condition 
of  an  ore,  by  an  extraordinary  preliminary  electro-dynamio  exci- 
tation in  the  smelting  furnace,  wherein  ten  tons  of  coal  are  burnt 
to  produce  only  one  ton  of  pure  metal.  C!onsequently  an 
extraordinary  extent  of  electro-dynamic  action  originally  propa- 
gated firom  the  sun  to  produce  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  the 
fuel  burnt  in  the  smelting  furnace,  has  been  again  propagated  to 
reduce  the  atoms  of  zinc  to  a  pure,  glittering  mass  of  metal,  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  In  this  constrained  static  condition,  the 
pure  metal,  zinc,  represents  the  similar  constrained  static  condi- 
tion of  the  atom  of  the  pure  hydrogen — of  the  vapory  thunder- 
cloud— of  the  steam — of  the  food,  and  fuel,  Ac,  which  have  just 
been  severally  noticed. 

Thus  we  trace,  philosophically,  the  excitation  of  electricity, 
both  by  the  common  electrical  machine  and  by  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, to  the  sun,  as  the  originating  source  of  the  propagation  of 
the  impulses  of  the  mechanical  force  thereby  developed. 
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From  the  extraordinary  fiwsility  with  which  the  four  particu- 
lar kinds  of  atoms  of  the  fluid  organic  elements  receive,  modify, 
and  propagate  to  other  kinds  of  atoms,  the  electro-dynamic  im- 
pulses originating  from  the  sun,  it  might  be  theoretically  antici- 
pated that  they  are  destined  to  undergo  incessant  transitions 
from  one  static  condition  of  grouping  to  another. 

Beadily  movable  by  the  least  mechanical  impulse  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  yet  when  we  come  to  compare  their  suscepti- 
bility 10  receiving,  modifying,  and  propagating  the  slightest 
impulses  of  mechanical  force  with  the  perfect  mobility  of  the  last 
named  fluid  element,  electric  matter,  which  serves  to  appreciate 
even  the  movements  of  one  body  near  another  without  the 
necessity  of  oontact,  the  difference  of  fluidity  appears  almost 
infinite.  Indeed  the  fluidity,  or  readiness  to  yield  to  the 
least  force  impressed  upon  the  grosser  organic  elements,  appears 
to  be  traceable  directly  to  the  presence  of  the  electric  mat- 
ter which  surrounds  every  atom  of  the  groupings  of  them, 
and  serves  to  propagate  and  sustain  the  medianical  impulses 
that  collect  and  group  these  several  atoms  into  molecules,  of  a 
magnitude  sufficiently  great  to  be  discoverable  by  human  powers 
of  perception,  as  before  stated. 

The  existence  of  electric  matter,  in  this  synthetical  view  of 
the  relative  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  terrestrial  matter — of 
the  statics  and  dynamics  of  the  mechanics  of  nature — becomes 
thus  brought  before  us,  as  specially  designed  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  a  perfectly  mobile,  aU-pervading  fluid  medium  adapt- 
ed for  propagating  the  slightest  impulses  of  mechanical  force. 

The  passive  attribute  oi  perfect  mobility  renders  the  fact  mani- 
fest, that  the  function  of  electric  matter  is  specially  designed  for 
receiving  and  propagating  the  mechanical  action,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  under  the  term  "  electro-dynamic." 

With  this  explanation,  therefore,  the  term  "electro-dynamic" 
is  not  to  be  xmderstood  as  inferring  a  self-originating  or  self- 
motive  power  in  electric  matter;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  established  laws  of  mechanics,  merely  a  passive 
fiu5ulty  of  receiving  and  propagating  impulses  imparted  to  it 
through  the  medium  of  other  sixty  kinds  of  atoms  of  elementary 
matter. 

The  idea  of  perfect  mobility,  or  readiness  to  yield  to  the 
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sliglitest  force  impressed,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  the  per- 
fect passiveness  of  electric  matter.  Our  observations  of  the  oc- 
cupancy of  space  by  the  grosser  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  do  not 
convince  us  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  less  ready  passive- 
ness, from  their  resistance  to  being  freely  moved  in  space.  For 
this  less  ready  passiveness  is  only  apparent — all  matter  being 
considered  as  positively  passive ;  and  the  difference  in  yielding 
to  forces  impressed  must  be  ascribed  to  the  aggregation  of  atoms 
into  grosser  molecules,  or  masses,  through  the  mechanical  action 
continously  propagated  by  the  perfectly  mobile  electric  matter, 
producing  the  relative  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  terres- 
trial matter,  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  trace  out 

The  preceding  trains  of  facts,  with  the  reasonings  and  deduc- 
tions drawn  therefrom,  are  to  be  considered,  in  this  preliminary 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  as  synthetical  hypotheses,  assxmied  to  ex- 
plain classes  of  &cts  of  the  phenomena  of  the  static  and  dynamic 
conditions  of  terrestrial  matter ;  and  as  trustworthy  no  ftirther 
than  they  may  each  be  independently  established  by  the  analy- 
tical investigations  contained  in  the  following  pages. 


ELECTRICAL  MATTER  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  MEDIUM  OP  THE  PRO- 
PAGATION OF  MECHANICAL  IMPULSES  FROM  THE  SUN  TO 
TERRESTRIAL  MATTER,  AND  BETWEEN  ATOMS  AND  MASSES 
OF  TERRESTRIAL  MATTER,  CONSTITUTING  THE  INORGANIC 
ACTION  DENOMINATED  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC. 

It  has  been  previously  stated,  that  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
every  one  of  the  gross  material  elementary  substances  are  too 
minute  to  be  discoverable  by  human  powers  of  perception ;  and 
that  all  human  knowledge  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  mat- 
ter is  founded  on  the  continuous  propagation  of  impulses  of 
mechanical  force  between  the  centres  of  atoms,  whereby  a  num- 
ber of  them  ar6  grouped  together  into  a  mass  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  become  discernible.  Of  the  absolute  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual atoms  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  elementary  sub- 
stances we  are  necessarily  ignorant,  human  faculties  being  iniBid=^ 
equate  to  taking  cognizance  of  any  single  individual  atom. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  microscopists,  we  must  continue  to 
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remain  profoundly  ignorant,  unless  the  present  state  of  the  art  of 
constructing  optical  instruments  be  very  greatly  improved. 

In  aflSrming  that  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  subtile  matter  constituting  the  electric  medium,  which  is  dif 
fused  throughout  all  space,  we  therefore  affirm  no  more  than  is 
asserted  in  regard  to  all  other  matter.  Even  the  grosser  atmos- 
phere, by  which  we  are  surrounded,  was  not  discovered  until 
recently  in  the  history  of  science,  to  be  ponderable,  and  to  be 
capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  on  all  bodies,  although  the  human 
body  sustains  a  continuous  pressure  therefrom,  equal  to  that  of 
the  weight  of  several  tons ;  whilst  to  cover  up  this  ignorance,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  rise  of  water  in  a  common  pump,  now  de- 
monstrated to  be  a  result  of  atmospheric  pressure,  was  owing  to 
the  "  abhorrence  of  nature  to  a  vacuum." 

There  is  a  similar  ignorance,  probably,  still  existing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  actual  pressure  of  an  universal  electric  atr 
mo^here  pervading  all  space. 

It  really  seems  to  be  now  quite  as  gross  an  attempt  to  con- 
ceal ignorance  by  ascribing  the  tenacity,  or  strength  of  a  bar  of 
iron  of  an  inch  square  to  lift  a  weight  of  30  tons,  to  a  supposi- 
titious agency,  fancifully  named  "  cohesion,"  as  it  once  was  to 
ascribe  the  ascent  of  water  in  the  void  space  of  a  pump-bore  to 
the  height  of  30  feet,  to  the  fanciful  supposition  of  "  the  abhor- 
rence of  nature  to  a  vacuum." 

There  was  an  adequate  mechanical  cause  for  the  ascent  of  the 
water  to  the  height  of  the  precise  number  of  feet ;  and  there 
doubtlessly  is  an  equally  adequate  mechanical  cause  for  the  union 
of  the  atoms  of  a  bar  of  iron,  of  the  dimensions  of  an  inch  square, 
with  a  force  appreciable  by  the  weight  of  30  tons,  required  to 
pull  them  asunder. 

More  peculiarly  embarrassing  difficulties  attend  the  investi- 
gation of  the  science  of  the  motive  power  of  electricity,  than  of 
any  other  branch  of  physical  science,  from  the  subtile  nature  of 
the  electric  matter ;  and  more  particularly  from  the  fact  of  its 
universal  diffusion,-  not  only  as  an  atmosphere  environing  each 
atom  of  terrestrial  matter,  but  also  as  extended  to  all  the  celes- 
tial orbs  of  matter,  including  them  in  a  mechanically  con- 
nected relationship.  With  the  perfect  mobility,  or  readiness  of 
electric  matter  to  yield  to  the  slightest  impulses  of  mechanical 
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action,  and  to  propagate  them  continuously,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  discover  whether  electrodynamic  action  be  propagated  by 
means  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  direct  momentum,  by  vibratory 
impulses,  or  by  all  of  these  modes  variously  combined,  governed 
by  laws  as  yet  undiscovered  by  human  intelligence. 

Deeming  electrical  matter  to  be  like  all  other  matter,  we  can 
form  no  other  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  im- 
pulses, which  it  serves  passively  to  propagate,  than  of  the  na- 
ture of  any  other  mechanical  impulses  propagated  by  one  por- 
tion  of  matter  to  another.  An  impulse  of  mechanical  force  can 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  impulse  of  mechanical  force, 
from  whatever  source  originating,  and  by  whatever  canse  mo- 
dified. 

However  the  modes  of  propagating  impulses  of  mechanical 
force  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  may  be  practically 
effected,  mechanical  action  remains  still  an  unmistakable  test^ 
and  indeed  the  only  acknowledged  standard  test,  adopted  by  the 
science  of  electrodynamics ;  and  having  no  other  test  standard 
to  refer  to,  it  must  be  conclusive  to  human  comprehension  in  aU 
our  reasonings  in  relation  thereto. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  science  of  electro- 
dynamics, it  will  be  interesting,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  early  history  of  the  discoveries  of  electricity, 
and  of  the  popular  opinions  that  have  in  different  ages  been  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  this  once  deemed  "  mysterious  agency  of 
Nature." 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

The  earliest  historical  records  transmitted  to  us  of  the  disco- 
veries in  electrical  science,  independently  of  its  familiar  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  lightning,  are  contained  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece,  about  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fact  was  first  announced 
by  one  of  them,  that  "  if  a  piece  of  amber  be  rubbed,  sparks  and 
flashes  of  light  become  perceptible,  and  straws  or  feathers  are  at- 
tracted thereby." 

It  was  early  noticed,  not  only  that  the  phenomena  of  spcarks 
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were  developed  by  the  fiiction  of  the  amber,  but  that  impulses 
of  mechanical  force,  in  the  form  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
light  jfreely  movable  substances,  were  simultaneously  developed. 

It  is  probable  that  these  same  phenomena  of  sparks  were 
fsoniliarly  known  to  the  race  of  hunters,  who  first  peopled  the 
earth,  and  clad  themselves  in  the  soft  furs  of  the  animals  captured 
in  the  chase.  The  least  friction  of  these  furs  during  dry,  frosty 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst  worn  as  garments,  and  the  mere 
change  of  them  from  the  warmth  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air, 
must  then  have  excited  electric  action,  as  they  still  continue  to 
do,  under  similar  circumstances. 

A  recent  traveller.  Col.  Emory,  on  crossing  the  range  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  in  an  expedition  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  noticed,  that  "  at  night,  passing  my 
arm  over  the  surface  of  the  fur  robe  in  which  I  was  enveloped, 
electric  sparks  were  discharged  in  such  quantities,  as  to  make  a 
very  luminous  appearance,  and  a  noise  like  the  rattle  of  a  snake." 

Ancient  writers  have  recorded  the  appearance  of  lambent  flames 
on  the  tips  of  the  spears  borne  by  sentinels  on  the  battlements 
of  lofty  towers,  during  the  continuance  of  thunder-storms ;  and 
similar  electrical  phenomena  have  frequently  appeared  on  the 
tips  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  vessels  at  sea,  in  the  form  of  balls 
of  fire,  and  lambent  flames, — greatly  to  the  terror  of  superstitious 
seamen ;  who  have  given  the  names  of  the  "  Fires  of  St.  Elmo 
and  St.  Anne,"  and  of  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  to  these  luminous 
brushes  of  electrical  light. 

These  lights  appeared  to  the  seamen  of  former  times  as 
mysterious  apparitions  of  restless  spirits  of  the  air,  flitting  from 
spar  to  spar,  in  pale  phosphoric  gleams,  and  hovering  about  the 
tempest-tost  vessel  during  stormy  nights.  Many  a  legendary  tale 
has  been  repeated  by  shuddering  sailors,  during  their  nocturnal 
watches  on  the  deck,  of  ominous  warnings  of  impending  ship- 
wrecks and  deaths,  that  have  been  forewarned  by  these  imagined 
supernatural  agencies. 

These  electrical  lights  have  not  been  confined  to  the  level 
expanse  of  the  ocean.  Innumerable  cases  are  recorded  where 
they  have  appeared  on  the  land.  There  are  published  accounts 
of  travellers,  who  have  seen  the  tips  of  their  horses'  ears,  and 
every  point  of  their  equipments,  and  of  the  twigs  of  bushes  on 
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the  road-side,  lighted  up  by  lambent  flames,  during  their  jour- 
neys in  dark  and  stormy  nights. 

Further  details  of  these  phenomena  will  be  given  in  illustra- 
tion of  "Atmospheric  Electricity." 


POPULAR    OPINIONS    RELATIVE  TO  THE    EXISTENCE  AND  HOPES 
OF  ACTION  OF  AN  ALL-PERVADING  ELEMENT  OF  POWER. 

In  examining  the  traditionary  opinions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained by  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  in 
relation  to  the  supposed  existence  of  the  natural  forces  that 
govern  the  movements  of  the  matter  composing  the  universe,  it 
is  truly  remarkable  to  find  how  nearly  similar  they  have  been. 
The  suggestions  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  founded  on 
the  observations  of  the  palpable  phenomena  of  electricity  con- 
stantly presented  to  their  view  in  the  visible  universe  around 
them,  approximate  more  nearly  to  modem  notions  of  these 
phenomena,  than  most  men  of  the  present  day  are  aware  o£ 
Although  from  an  ignorance  of  the  discoveries  of  electrical  forces 
recently  brqught  to  light,  these  opinions  may  appear  to  be 
vaguely  conceived,  and  more  vaguely  expressed,  yet  it  is  inter- 
esting, in  the  course  of  our  progress,  to  look  back  upon  the  leas 
enlightened  mental  labors  of  men  of  other  days,  as  a  sort  of 
encouraging  excitement  to  revive  our  zeal  and  eflbrts  to  make 
further  advancements. 

"  Lightning  consists  of  fire  derived  from  the  sun,"  was  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  and  as  maintained 
by  Lucretius.  (De  Natura  Eerum,  book  vi.)  In  bringing  down 
the  lightning  from  the  clouds  of  condensing  vapors  produced  by 
the  intense  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  sultry  day,  Franklin 
simply  verified  this  suggestion  of  Epicurus. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  that  there  exists  "a 
powerful,  although  invisible  elementary  fire,  ruling  all  things 
without  noise,  and  never  in  repose ;  continually  actuating  and 
animating  the  whole  system  of  nature."  This  account  might 
serve  at  the  present  time,  even  with  all  the  present  modem  dis- 
coveries of  science,  as  a  definition  of  electrical  agency. 

Pythagoras  taught  the  very  transcendental  doctrine,  that 
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"  the  great  governing  principle  of  nature  consists  of  an  all-per- 
vading fiery  ether,  of  boundless  energy,  possessing  within  itself 
the  combined  power  of  the  self-moving  principle^  and  of  a  certain 
intelligence  in  self-guidance;"  and  that  'Hhe  human  soul  is  a 
portion  of  the  same  essence." 

Plato,  .Democritus,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  have 
manifested  by  their  writings,  their  belief  that  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  light,  heat,  and  magnetism,  with  their  ever-accom- 
panying attractive  and  repulsive  powers  of  action  on  material 
bodies,  are  the  governing  agencies  of  nature. 

In  relation  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients, 
Bishop  Berkeley  remarks,  that  "  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
had  a  notion  of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  They  knew  there 
was  a  subtile  ether  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  corporeal  beings, 
and  which  was  itself  actually  moved  and  directed  by  a  mind." 

Pythagoras,  after  supposing  all  space  to  be  pervaded  by  this 
electrical  atmosphere,  which  he  denominated  "e^er,"  fancied 
that  the  planetary  orbs  must  produce  hurtling  sounds,  although 
inaudible  to  human  ears,  such  as  rapidly  hurled  missiles  produce 
on  passing  through  the  dense  medium  of  our  atmosphere ;  and 
that  the  sounds  must  vary  according  to  the  respective  velocities 
and  distances  of  the  planets  from  their  common  centre.  Those 
spheres  which  are  farthest  off*,  he  supposed  would  produce  the 
deepest  tones,  and  the  nearest,  the  highest  tones.  From  these 
considerations  he  was  led  to  advance  the  poetical  idea  of  the 

MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

To  the  fervent  imagination,  the  most  delightful  conceptions 
of  the  order  and  perfection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe 
are  presented  by  supposing  the  very  movements  of  the  parts  to 
produce  harmonious  measures  to  "  time  their  marches  through 
boundless  space."* 

A  similar  conception  of  harmonious  movements  is  expressed 
in  the  Book  of  Job, — "The  morning  stars  sang  together;"  and 
in  the  imperishable  verse  of  Addison,  the  stars  are  referred  to,  as 

"  Forever  singing  as  they  shine." 


*  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  humorously  controverted  by  the 
"  Heroine  "  of  a  modem  novel,  who  aflSrmed  that  "  a  bullet  whistled  as  it  went, 
for  want  of  thought." 
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Shakespeare,  whose  genius  trenched  as  deeply  in  the  pliilo- 
sophy  as  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  exclaims, 

"There's  not  the  smallest  orb  'mongst  all  which  then  beholdest, 
But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  sings." 

Even  Kepler,  it  is  stated,  commenced  his  mathematical  calcu- 
lations on  the  preconceived  belief  of  the  existence  of  this  same 
harmonious  musical  system  resulting  from  the  movements  of  the 
planets ;  and  was  thus  led  to  compare  their  consequent  distri- 
bution at  regular  proportionate  distances  from  the  sun,  as  the 
centre  of  their  motions.  He  realized  his  anticipations  of  the 
regularity  of  the  distances  of  these  orbs  from  the  sun,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  glorious  discovery  of  the  great  laws  of 
astronomy,  which  have  received  the  name  of  "  Kepler's  Laws," 
which  will  perpetuate  his  name  as  long  as  the  science  of  the  stars 
shall  endure. 

This  very  remarkable  instance  of  success  in  effecting  dia- 
coveries  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  may  serve  to  show  that  some* 
times  truths  may  be  elicited  by  persevering  investigations  of 
popular  notions  of  the  existence  of  harmonious  order  in  all  the 
plans  of  the  structure  of  the  mechanism  of  the  universe,  and  in 
the  systematic  working  of  all  its  parts,  in  accordance  with 
established  laws,  governing  the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of 
matter.  Indeed,  to  suppose  otherwise  might  be  deemed  to  infer 
a  doubt,  that  "order  is  heaven's  first  law." 

The  phenomenon  of  the  nebulous  cone  of  light  which  may  be 
seen  soon  after  sunset  on  any  very  clear  evening  about  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  just  before  sun-rise  at  the  opposite 
season  of  the  year,  denominated  the  "  Zodiacal  light,"  extending 
from  the  horizon  obliquely  upwards,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
some  connection  with  this  universally  diffused  electrical  atmos- 
phere. Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  "  It  may  be  conjectured  to 
be  no  other  than  the  denser  part  of  that  medium,  which  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  resists  the  motion  of  the  comets."  (Out- 
lines of  Astronomy,  page  616). 

Against  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  this  universally 
diffused  atmosphere  of  electricity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  our  earth,  and  throughout  the  depths  of  space  in  the 
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heavens,  it  has  been  urged,  that  such  a  medium  would  offer  a  re- 
sistance to  the  movements  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  would  im- 
pede and  graduallj  arrest  them  in  their  courses. 

By  recent  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  comets,  it 
appears  that  this  resistance  has  in  some  degree  been  actusdly 
verified  by  the  fact,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  indisputably 
proved  in  regard  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the 
movements  and  of  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given  time,  of 
the  comet  that  bears  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Encke.  It  has 
been  computed  that  this  comet  loses  somewhat  less  than  jj\j  part 
of  its  velocity  at  each  revolution,  which  is  completed  in  1208 
days ;  and  that  in  23,000  years  it  will  lose  about  one-half  of  its 
present  velocity. 

Admitting  these  calculations  to  apply  to  the  movements  of 
the  extremely  diffused  nebulous  matter  of  comets,  which  are  so 
widely  extended  in  the  space  of  the  heavens,  this  resistance  would 
become  hardly  appreciable  when  applied  to  the  momentum  of 
the  dense  masses  of  the  planets. 

About  the  year  1675,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  numerous  ex- 
periments upon  the  action  of  electrical  forces.  In  the  account 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  even  attempted  to 
compute  the  probable  density  and  elasticity  of  an  "  all-pervading, 
ethereal  substance,  capable  of  contraction  and  dilation,"  as  a 
fluid  medium  compared  with  air.  Founding  his  calculations  on 
the  basis  of  the  propagation  of  sound  as  compared  with  that  of 
light,  he  supposed  that  the  "imponderable  ether"  must  be  at 
least  700,000  times  less  dense  than  air ;  and  that  its  elastic  force, 
as  compared  to  its  density,  must  be,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  about 
490,000,000  times  that  of  air.  In  a  letter  which  Newton  ad- 
dressed to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Boyle,  in  the  year  1678, 
he  suggests  that  this  ether  is  "  the  cause  of  cohesion,  capillary 
attraction,  and  of  the  force  by  which  menstruums  pervade  and 
dissolve  solid  bodies,"  concluding  this  supposition  by  the  further 
suggestion,  that  the  same  ether  might  also  be  the  cause  of  animal 
motion,  "although,"  he  says,  "we  have  not  that  sufficiency  of 
experiments,  which  are  requisite  to  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  subtile  fluid  operates." 

The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  of  electrodynamics  in  more 
modem  times  appears  to  have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  pub- 
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lished  in  England  in  the  year  1600,  by  William  Gilbert,  a  Lon- 
don physician. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  sagacious  philosopher  had 
anticipated,  hypothetically,  much  of  the  knowledge  which  has 
recently  been  verified  by  modem  discoveries,  of  the  action  of 
electrical  forces.  He  considered  electricity  and  magnetism  to  be 
identical  emanations  of  the  same  all-pervading,  fundamental  force. 
He  treated  of  the  earth  itself  as  being  practically  a  huge  magnet, 
afl^ming  his  belief  that  the  terrestrial  matter  is  held  together  by 
the  agency  of  electrical  forces,  including  even  the  atoms  of  every 
solid  mass.  He  tested  the  force  of  the  electrodynamic  action 
propagated  by  means  of  a  frictional  electrical  machine,  by  a 
needle  balanced  on  a  pivot,  somewhat  similar  to  those  subse- 
quently employed  by  Coulomb,  Haiiy,  and  Brewster. 

After  an  interval  of  about  thirty  years,  Nicholas  Caboeus 
published  his  electrical  experiments ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  about 
a  similar  interval  of  time,  Boyle  published  his  work  on  electricity. 

Up  to  the  date  of  about  the  year  1700,  it  appears  that  the 
process  of  rubbing  sealing-wax  and  glass  with  diy,  warm  cloths, 
applied  by  the  hand,  was  resorted  to  for  disturbing  the  state  of 
rest  of  electrical  matter.  Otto-Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  air- 
pump,  first  used  machinery  for  causing  a  globe  of  sulphur  to  re- 
volve, whilst  he  held  with  his  hand  various  kinds  of  substances 
as  rubbers,  to  produce  friction  thereon. 

In  the  last  century  philosophers  entertained  a  belief  "  in  the 
existence,  in  all  bodies,  of  an  exceedingly  elastio  and  active  prin- 
ciple," which  they  denominated  "phlogiston."  The  disen- 
gagement of  this  principle  during  the  process  of  combustion  was 
supposed  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  "  fire."  A  doctrine  was 
subsequently  advanced  by  the  celebrated  philosopher  Des  Cartes, 
that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  caused  by  vast 
whirlpools  of  a  sul)tile  matter,  which  extends  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  universe,  the  sun  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
vortex  of  subtile  matter  of  our  system  of  the  great  whirlpool 
This  theory  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
learned  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  with  divided  opinions 
of  the  probabilities  of  its  truth. 

Bacon  next  advanced  a  theory  of  natural  motive  power, 
affirming  that  all  kinds  of  matter  are  reducible  to  two  classes^ 
viz.,  "  ACTIVE  and  passive  matteb." 
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The  active  matter  he  alluded  to  as  a  "  rare,  invisible,  and, 
although  imponderable,  yet  a  real  quantitative  substance,  per- 
vading and  filling  the  spaces  of  all  gross  bodies."  The  active 
matter  referred  to  by  him,  is  evidently  the  electric  matter,  all 
other  kinds  being  included  by  him  in  the  other  class  of  "  passive" 
matter. 

Franklin  and  Priestley  referred  all  electrical  phenomena  to 
the  action  of  a  peculiar  matter,  which  they  considered  as  identi- 
cal with  ^^ phlogiston,^'* 

Nollet  advanced  still  further,  aflBrming  his  belief  that  elec- 
tricity is  the  elementary  fire,  which  produces  heat,  light,  and 
magnetical  and  chemical  actions.  Wilke,  Hube,  and  Hitter, 
after  having  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon  the  che- 
mical properties  of  the  Pile,  entertained  similar  ideas. 

Indeed,  so  palpably  and  universally  observable  are  the  pheno- 
mena developed  by  the  electrical  action,  that  there  is  probably 
no  intelligent  individual  who  has  not  entertained  some  kind  of 
theoretical  view  of  its  agency  in  connection  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe.  A  pioneer  in  one  of  the  wilds  of  a  western 
forest,  once  addressed  to  mc  his  speculative  notions,  after  noticing 
the  sparkling  flashes,  which  occasionally  become  manifest  be- 
tween the  clefts  of  wood  when  suddenly  laid  open  by  the  axe, 
aflSrming  his  belief,  that  the  cause  of  fire  exists  in  the  wood,  and 
becomes  manifest  in  burning. 

Thus  it  appears  that  human  intelligence,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  part  of  the  earth,  has  been  continually  busy  in  making^ 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  amid 
which  it  exists.  Experience  teaches  us  to  respect  opinions  that 
have  been  sustained  by  the  result  of  long-continued  observa- 
tions, and  to  hesitate  in  rejecting  them,  until  after  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  tests  of  modern  science. 

The  details  of  the  numerous  speculative  theories  that  have 
just  been  recapitulated  relating  to  the  causes  of  the  natural 
movements  of  bodies,  advanced  by  men  of  former  days,  may 
serve  to  abate  the  zeal  of  starting  original  theories,  and  the  pride 
of  opinion  in  maintaining  them,  whilst  they  serve  to  stimulate 
investigations  instituted  to  verify  them. 
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ON  THE  MATERIALITY  OP  ELECTRICITY. 

The  occupancy  of  Space  by  a  perfectly  Mobile  Fluids  capable  of  pro- 
pagating  Impulses  of  Mechanical  Force^  considered  as  a  Test  of  the 
Materiality  of  Electricity. 

No  manifestation  of  any  discoverable  weight  of  electric  mat- 
ter having  been  detected  by  means  of  accumulating  electric  excita- 
tion in  bodies  placed  in  the  most  delicate  balances,  chemists  have 
classed  electricity  with  heat  and  light,  as  "  imponderable  agents^ 

But  considering  electric  matter  to  be  universally  diffused  as 
an  all-pervading  atmosphere,  or  medium,  and  perfectly  mobile, 
it  might  theoretically  be  anticipated  to  be  as  difficult  a  task  to 
weigh  this  fluid  in  the  medium  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  as  to 
weigh  the  grosser  air  without  the  ability  of  excluding  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  flask. 

From  the  facts  of  the  imponderability  and  exceeding  subtile- 
ness  of  electricity,  the  most  discordant  opinions  have  been 
advanced  by  eminent  philosophers,  whether  it  be  absolutely 
matter,  or  only  a  property  of  material  bodies. 

In  a  treatise  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Graham,  in  very 
general  use  as  a  text-book  in  schools,  he  denies  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  electricity  independent  of  matter ; 
and,  consequently,  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  electricity, 
like  the  vital  principle,  must  exist  as  an  immaterial  essence  in 
connection  with  matter,  or  else  that  electrical  phenomena  are 
inherent  properties  of  matter.* 

On  this  question  of  the  materiality  of  the  imponderable 
agents,  Eumford  made  a  series  of  experiments  by  means  of 
exciting  heat  by  friction,  in  the  process  of  boring  heavy  cannon. 
He  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  insulation  of 
the  cannon  and  boring  apparatus,  by  surrounding  them  with 
non-conductors  of  heat,  still  sufficient  heat  was  generated  by 
the  intense  friction,  to  keep  water  boiling  during  several  hours, 
or  as  long  as  the  process  was  continued.  Hence  he  argued  that^ 
as  the  heat  in  this  case  could  not  have  been  drawn  fix)m  adjacent 
bodies,  or  the  air,  and  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  it  in  the 

*  Graham's  Chemistry,  Am.  edition,  page  158. 
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metal  of  tlie  cannon,  or  in  that  of  the  boring  apparatus,  previ- 

GQslj  to  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  this  heat  must 

iave  been  created  by  the  friction  of  the  parts  in  contact ;  and  as 

fiJctioQ  is  a  mere  mechanical  process,  and  nothing  material  in 

iteelf,  that  consequently,  all  this  extraordinary  quantity  of  heat 

must  have  been  actually  created  out  of  nothing.    And  as  material 

bodies  can  neither  be  created  out  of  nothing,  nor  annihilated 

when  once  created,  he  concluded  that  heat  must  be  immaierial^ 

or  nothing.* 

Dr.  Hare  considers  that,  agreeably  to  the  recent  speculations 
of  Professor  Faraday,  both  the  causes  of  heat  and  of  electricity 
exist  in  metals ;  and  that  these  causes  must  consist  of  material, 
independent,  imponderable  matter,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
space  in  which  their  efficiency  is  perceptible.  "  To  the  evolutions 
of  the  imponderable  matter  thus  associated,  the  incandescence  of 
a  globule  of  potassium,  in  contact  with  water,  may  be  ascribed, 
since  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  such  matter  by 
the  elements  of  water,  which,  in  displacing  it,  converts  the  metal 
potassium  into  the  hydrated  oxide  called  caustic  potash."f 

In  the  very  popular  treatise  on  Chemistry  of  Dr.  Turner  (re- 
published by  Gregory  and  Liebig),  it  is  stated  that  "  the  effects 
of  electricity  are  so  similar  to  those  of  a  mechanical  agent, — it  ap- 
pears so  distinctly  to  emanate  from  substances  which  contain  it  in 
excess,  and  rends  asunder  all  obstacles  in  its  course  so  exactly  like 
a  body  in  rapid  motion,  that  the  impression  of  its  existence,  as  a 
distinct  material  substance,  sui  generis^  forces  itself  irresistibly 
on  the  mind.  All  nations,  accordingly,  have  spontaneously  con- 
curred in  regarding  electricity  as  a  material  principle :  and  scien- 
tific men  give  a  preference  to  the  same  view,  because  it  offers  an 
easy  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  suggests  a  natural  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  all." 

Professor  Whewell  "  doubts  whether  the  hypothetical  fluids, 

*  In  the  same  style  of  reasoniDg,  a  directly  opposite  conclusion  may  be  arrived 
at  by  humorously  supposing  that  what  is  material  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  nothing, 
or  by  what  is  immaterial ;  and  as  the  heat  of  a  cup  of  tea  often  acts  upon  our  lips, 
which  are  material,  as  all  will  admit,  therefore  heat  must  be  material.  By 
indulging  in  these  hypothetical  reasonings  it  may  thus  be  asserted  of  heat,  and  of 
electricity,  as  of  the  "  trash"  in  the  stolen  purse — "  Tis  something, — nothing." 

t  Dr.  Hare's  Treatise  on  the  Theories  of  Electrical  Phenomena. 


electricity,  heat,  and  light,  termed  imponderable,  depend  at  all 
upon  transferable  fluids." 

Professor  Faraday's  opinion,  that  electrici^  is  not  to  be  found 
existing  by  itself,  appears  to  be  rebutted  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
statement,  that  electricity  pervaded  the  most  perfect  Tacuum  he 
could  make  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  as  tested  by  the  lambent 
flashes,  which  are  familiarly  e^bited  in  the  lectare-Toom,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

The  lact  that  electriist^ 
is  not  found  to  become  ma- 
nifestly disooverable  inde- 
pendently of  gross  matter, 
might  have  been  anticipated 
from  what  haa  been  premis- 
ed ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  electricity 
on  the  material  parts  of  elec- 
troscopes, electrometeis,  gal- 
Tanoscopes  animal  nerves, 
muscles,  Jtc,  that  human 
powers  of  perception  are 
enabled  to  take  cognizance 
of  its  presence. 

In  referring  to  the  beau- 
tiful coruscations  of  electric 
flashes  pouring  like  a  cas- 
cade of  fire  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  ball  in  the  vacuous  space 
of  a  bell-glass,  Mr.  Sturgeon  exclaims,  "What  a  fiind  of  in- 
telligence is  opened  to  our  view  by  the  display  of  this  beautiM 
phenomenon  I  An  electric  atmosphere  is  here  exhibited,  and  ia 
found  no  longer  to  exist  in  the  imagination  alone." 

The  cavity  of  the  exhausted  vessel  becomes  lighted  ap  by 
brilliant  coruscations,  that  will  dart  in  lambent  flames  throi^h- 
out  the  whole  extent  of  a  tube  six  or  eight  feet  in  leogdi ;  and 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  connection  with  the  excited  oon- 
dactor  of  the  electric  machine  is  cut  of^  flashes  become  per- 
ceptible at  intervals,  resembling  those  of  the  phenomena  of 
"  heat  lightning,"  which  illumines  the  fringes  of  the  summer- 
evening  clouds. 
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If  the  discharge  of  the  electricity  from  a  glass  bottle  coated 
with  metal  be  caused  to  take  place  through  a  long  glass  tube 
partially  exhausted  of  air,  to  represent  the  actual  condition  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  just  above  the  clouds,  instead  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  lambent  flames  pervading  the  interior  of  the  tube,  as 
occurs  in  the  preceding  experiment,  the  discharge  takes  place  in 
a  more  condensed  form,  like  fire-balls  falling  through  the  tube; 
thus  closely  resembling  in  appearance  the  phenomenon  of  the 
meteors  frequently  observable  in  the  evening  sky,  and  popularly 
called  "  shooting  stars." 

At  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  about  equal  to  that 
which  exists  in  a  glass  vessel  afler  being  exhausted  by  means  of 
an  air-pump ;  and,  consequently,  we  might  anticipate  that  this 
vacuous  space  of  the  heavens  may  serve  for  the  free  passage  of 
the  electricity  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  does  actually  occur 
in  the  phenomenon  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  above-stated  experiment  of  the  transmission  of  a  current 
of  electricity  through  the  vacuous  space  of  a  glass  tube  exhausted 
of  air,  presents  to  view  a  very  exact  resemblance  to  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  flickering  coruscations  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
denominated  the  "aurora  borealis,"  or  "northern  morning." 
The  intermediate  regions  between  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles 
and  the  temperate  zones,  become  oftener  lighted  up  by  these 
coruscations  than  the  equatorial,  or  extreme  polar  regions  of  the 
earth,  the  currents  being  probably  more  intense  in  their  transit 
between  these  diflerently  excited  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  subjects  dififerent 
portions  of  its  surface  successively  to  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun.  This  continuous  movement  must  produce  a  con- 
tinuous disturbance  of  the  state  of  rest  of  the  electric  matter  ex- 
isting in  connection  with  its  surfece,  and  the  consequent  move- 
ment of  it  continuously  in  the  form  of  electric  currents  from 
east  to  west,  about  its  equatorial  parts.  This  fact  will  presently 
be  demonstrated.  But  as  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  earth 
are  only  exposed  gradually  toward  the  sun  alternately  once  dur- 
ing a  whole  year,  the  terrestrial  electric  currents  diffused  from 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  toward  either  pole  must  con- 
sequently be  comparatively  feeble,  and  determinable  rather  by 
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contingent  circumstances  of  local  disturbances  of  the  electro- 
static condition  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Professor  Faraday  has  suggested  the  existence  of  elec- 
tric currents  induced  from  the  excited  equatorial  regions  of  the 
earth  toward  the  frigid  polar  repons,  and  the  probability  of  re- 
turning currents  passing  from  the  poles  of  the  earth  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  streaming  flashes  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

That  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  truly  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  appears  to  be  verified  by  the  action  in  the  magnetic 
needle,  which  Capt.  Eoss  stated  to  have  been  turned  aside  nearly 
forty  degrees,  when  the  coruscations  were  flashing  nearer  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  than  usual  during  his  exploring  expedition. 
In  treating  of  electro-magnetism,  it  will  be  presently  shown 
that  this  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  movement  of  electric 
currents  near  magnetic  needles. 

From  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  the  light  of  the 
aurora  borealis  usually  appears  at  an  elevation  of  about  seventy 
English  miles  above  the  earth's  surfece ;  at  which  elevation  the 
atmosphere  must  be  of  only  about  tttVtt  P^^  of  its  density  at 
the  earth's  surface;  a  degree  of  rarefaction  far  above  that  afforded 
by  our  best  air-pumps. 

It  appears  by  the  result  of  observations  of  the  angles  of  the 
elevation  of  an  aurora  borealis,  which  were  simultaneously  noted 
at  different  places  in  England,  that  some  of  the  coruscations 
occurred  at  an  elevation  of  about  175  miles  above  the  earth's 
surface. 

These  facts  confirm  the  belief  that  the  depths  of  space,  in- 
stead of  being  void,  are  occupied  by  the  subtile  fluid  of  one  vast 
electric  ocean,  shoreless  and  bottomless,  the  least  disturbance  of 
the  statical  conditions  of  which  serves  to  propagate  electro- 
mechanical impulses  adequate  to  acting  upon  the  material  nerves 
of  sentient  beings,  and  through  them  upon  the  mass  of  the 
brain,  to  produce  the  sensations  recognizable  by  the  tribunal  of 
human  intelligence  located  there,  as  perceptions  of  light  and  of 
heat. 

These  phenomena  present  apparent  proofe  of  the  existence  of 
electricity  as  independently  of  terrestrial  matter  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  admit ;  and  if  the  fact  of  the  occupancy  of  space 
by  electricity  be  once  established,  then  it  follows  that  we  have 
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this  test  as  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  its  being  material, 
showing  the  oertaintj,  as  observed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
"  that  there  is  matter  moving  in  the  space  between  us  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  capable  of  communicating  heat,  whatever 
theory  of  it  may  be  adopted." 


ATMOSPHEBIO  ELECTRICITY. 

The  facts  as  yet  developed  by  experiments  upon  atmospheric 
electricity  are  too  scanty  and  vaguely  ascertained,  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  mathematically  exact  calculations  of  the  relative 
states  of  electrical  intensities  at  different  elevations  firom  the 
earth's  surface.  Every  superior  stratum  has  been  generally 
found  to  be  more  highly  electric  or  positive^  than  the  one  be- 
neath it. 

Finding  thus  by  observation  that  space  is  so  freely  occu- 
pied by  electrical  matter,  and  knowing  that  as  we  recede  from 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  each  succeeding  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere more  remote  therefrom,  contains  less  matter  of  the  air, 
and  consequently  exhibits  more  nearly  the  condition  popularly 
denoted  by  the  term  "  void  space,"  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  void  space  in  the  universe.  The  very  spaces 
between  the  atoms  of  the  most  dense  solid  bodies,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  most  attenuated  particles  of  air  left  in  an  exhausted 
receiver  after  human  art  has  accomplished  the  most  perfect  pos- 
sible void,  alike  exhibit  indications  of  the  presence  of  electric 
matter,  as  tested  by  every  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  its  electro- 
static condition. 

This  electrical  matter  serves  as  a  material  medium  to  propa- 
gate impulses  of  mechanical  force  in  the  form  of  the  action  re- 
cognized as  that  of  the  "  heat "  and  "  light "  of  the  sun,  and  of 
"  gravitation,"  as  wiU  be  presently  illustrated.  With  this  view 
of  the  mechanical  agency  of  electrical  matter,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  embarrassing  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  propagation 
of  dynamic  action  between  the  distant  orbs  of  matter  in  the 
heavens,  without  any  intervening  material  connection  between 
thenL 

And  by  adopting  this  view  of  the  general  diffusion  of  a  fluid 
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mediom  throughout  all  otherwise  unoccupied  space,  we  may 
rationally  conclude  that  such  a  fluid  must  necessarily  act  upon 
the  bodies  immersed  therein,  by  regular  laws,  like  those  of  atmos- 
pheric or  hydrostatic  pressure.  So  many  of  the  powers  of  action 
of  the  electric  fluid  agree  with  the  laws  of  motion  and  force  es- 
tablished by  our  knowledge  of  mechanical  science,  as  to  induce 
us  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  and  force  of 
electricity  are  governed  by  similar  principles  to  those  which 
control  the  movements  of  all  other  passive  matter.  As  observed 
by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  "  the  experiments  that  may  be  brought  for- 
ward in  favor  of  the  electro-mechanical  forces  being  subjected  to 
the  same  laws  as  govern  pneumatic  pressure,  are  not  only  nu- 
merous, but  satis&ctory,  as  far  as  present  means  of  experimental 
admeasurements  admit  of  approaches  to  accuracy." 

The  facts  of  the  excitation  of  ocean  water  into  steamy  vapors 
by  the  electrodynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  of  their  subsequent 
ascent  into  the  lofl;y  regions  of  the  air,  where  the  vapors  become 
condensed,  and  the  electrodynamic  action  diffused  in  the  form  of 
lightning^  are  sufficient  to  lead  us  theoretically  to  anticipate  fre- 
quent and  violent  reactions  of  this  kind  on  moimtain-topSy  and 
among  the  clouds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 

On  ascending  to  the  tops  of  lofl;y  mountains,  the  frequency  of 
electrical  disturbances  has  been  a  common  subject  of  remark  by 
travellers.  The  following  description  of  electrical  phenomena 
on  mountain-tops  is  given  by  a  recent  traveller.  Professor  Forbes, 
who  ascended  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  to  an  elevation  of 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  ground,  he  states,  was  covered  with  half-melted  snow; 
and  the  end  of  the  iron-shod  staf^  which  travellers  on  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  Alps  always  use  to  aid  them  in  their  explorations 
of  the  slippery  ascents,  first  gave  evidence  of  the  discharge  of 
electricity  from  the  air.  On  holding  his  hand  above  his  head, 
'^  his  fingers  gave  a  whizzing  soimd,  and  all  the  angular  stones 
around  were  perceived  to  be  hissing,  like  points  near  a  powerfhl 
electrical  machine." 

Captain  Wilkes  states,  in  the  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mauna 
Loa,  in  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  "  during  the 
whole  time  that  we  were  above  the  height  of  9000  feet,  there  were 
only  one  or  two  days  in  which  the  electrical  excitement  of  the 
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atmoepliere  was  not  apparent ;  and  these  were  exceedingly  damp. 
The  electroscope,  in  fact,  was  in  constant  action  during  our  stay." 

Near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  there  appeared  at  Algiers,  in 
1831,  to  a  number  of  French  officers,*  "  a  white  light,  in  the  form 
of  a  tufl,  surmounting  the  flag-staff,  continuing  for  half  an  hour. 
The  officers,  who  were  on  horseback  on  the  terrace,  were  very 
much  astonished  at  beholding  similar  small  tufts  of  light  beam- 
ing from  the  ears  of  their  horses.  On  elevating  their  hands,  sim- 
ilar brilliant  tufts  appeared  to  surmount  the  ends  of  their  fingers. 
Every  one  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  electricity 
experienced  muscular  contractions,  and  a  general  lassitude,  but 
principally  in  the  legs." 

Mr.  Crosse  arranged  insulated  conducting  wires  on  the  tops 
of  tall  poles  above  the  highest  branches  of  the  lofty  trees  that 
surrounded  his  residence,  and  extended  them  to  a  distance,  horizon- 
tally, like  the  telegraphic  wires  now  commonly  arranged  between 
distant  cities.  The  end  of  this  wire  was  terminated  in  a  brass 
conduotor,  insulated,  and  fixed  on  a  table  in  his  electrical  room. 

"  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  suddenly  heard  a  very 
strong  explosion  between  the  two  balls,  and  shortly  after  many 
more  took  place,  until  they  became  one  uninterrupted  stream  of  ex- 
plosions, which  successively  died  away  and  recommenced  with  the 
opposite  electricity  in  equal  violence.  The  stream  of  fire  was  too 
vivid  to  look  at  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  effect  was  most 
splendid,  and  continued  without  intermission,  save  that  occasion- 
ed by  the  interchange  of  electricities,  for  upward  of  five  hours^ 
and  then  ceased  totally.  During  the  whole  day,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  succeeding  night,  there  was  no  material  change  in  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  or  the  wind,  which  was 
not  high,  but  blew  steadily  from  the  southwest.  The  least  con- 
tact with  the  conductor  would  have  occasioned  instant  death.^^ 

"  In  every  acre  of  fog  there  was  enough  of  accumulated  elec- 
tricity to  have  destroyed  every  animal  within  that  acre." 

By  incautiously  exposing  himself  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
electricity,  transmitted  by  conducting  wires  into  his  study.  Pro- 
fessor Kichman  was  instantaneously  struck  dead  by  one  of  the 
discharges. 

*  Voyage  dans  la  r^gence  d' Alger,  par  M.  Reset. 
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The  wires  of  electric  telegraphs,  being  similarly  exposed  to 
the  excitation  of  atmospheric  electricity,  serve  to  exhibit  occasion- 
ally violent  discharges  of  electricity,  which  are  sometimes  ad- 
equate to  operating  the  lever  of  the  electro-magnetic  instmments 
employed;  simultaneously  exhibiting  such  powerful  develop- 
ments of  electro-dynamic  action,  that  the  instruments  cannot  be 
managed.  Where  arrangements  of  conductors  connected  with 
the  earth  have  not  been  made  for  the  escape  of  this  extraordina- 
ry surplus,  the  safety  of  the  operators  has  in  some  cases  been  en- 
dangered, and  disruptive  discharges,  producing  sounds  as  loud  as 
those  of  firearms,  have  occurred  in  the  telegraphic  offices.  Even 
during  calm,  clear  weather,  the  workmen  have  sometimes  found 
it  a  difficult  task  to  fix  the  wires  upon  the  posts,  overpowering, 
benumbing  sensations  being  produced  in  their  hands  by  contact 
with  the  wires. 

Immediately  after  the  invention  of  coatiug  glass  jars  with 
metal,  denominated  Leyden  jars,  from  the  name  of  the  city 
where  the  invention  originated,  it  became  a  common  subject  of 
discussion  among  philosophers  to  establish  proofi  of  the  identity 
of  the  violent  di^niptive  discharges,  of  the  Leyden  jar|  and  of 
thunder  clouds. 

Impressed  with  this  belief,  Franklin  made  arrangements  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  supposition  by  fiidng  a  conducting  wire 
high  in  the  air  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  which  workmen  were 
employed  in  erecting  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  collect  electricity  firom  passing  clouds.  Whilst 
impatiently  awaiting  the  slow  progress  of  the  workmen,  he  no- 
ticed a  boy's  kite,  elevated  to  a  great  height  above  the  unfinished 
spire ;  and  immediately  conceived  the  plan  of  resorting  to  this 
expedient  for  elevating  the  end  of  a  kite  string,  instead  of  a 
conducting  wire,  to  make  the  desired  experiment 

Having  constructed  a  kite  by  stretching  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief over  two  sticks,  bound  together  in  the  form  of  a  crossi  on 
the  first  appearance  of  an  approaching  storm,  in  June  1762,  he 
went  out  into  a  field,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he 
had  imparted  his  design.  He  raised  his  kite,  and  attached  a 
key  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hempen  string,  the  end  of  which  he 
insulated  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  fitstened  to  a  post;  and  then 
he  waited  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  result.    A  considerable 
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time  elapsed  without  the  apparatus  giving  any  signs  of  electrici- 
ty, although  a  dense  doud,  apparently  charged  with  lightning, 
had  passed  over  the  kite. 

Franklin  was  just  beginning  to  despair  of  success,  when  his 
attention  was  caught  by  the  bristling  up  of  some  loose  fibres  on 
the  hempen  cord;  then  he  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key, 
and  received  an  electric  spark. 

In  the  interesting  accoimt  given  of  this  bold  experiment,  it 
18  stated,  ''  overcome  with  the  emotion  inspired  by  this  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  discovery  he  had  achieved,  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  conscious  of  an  immortal  name,  felt  he  could 
have  been  content^  if  that  moment  had  been  his  last" 

"  The  rain  now  beginning  to  &11  in  tofrents,  and  wetting  the 
string,  rendered  it  a  better  conductor  throughout  its  whole 
length,  so  that  the  truth  of  his  conjecture  was  verified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  electricity  in  a  continual  stream  of  sparks." 

Thus  he  happily  accomplished  the  task  of  drawing  down  the 
lightning  £rom  heaven,  as  beautifiilly  expressed  by  a  French 
writer,  in  a  subsequent  allusion  to  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Freedom: — 

"  EripTiit  coelo  fUmen,  sceptmmqne  tTrannis." 
£fe  seized  the  tkitnderboU  from  heaven^  and  the  ictptrefrom  tyrants. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  course  of  observations  made 
by  De  Saussure,  Arago,  and  others,  that  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  subject  to  diurnal  variations  of  intensity,  there 
being  two  TnaTimA  and  two  minima  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  first  nm'niTnnTn  takes  place  a  little  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  as  it  rises  the  intensity  becomes  first  gradually,  and  then 
rapidly  increased,  until  it  arrives  at  its  maximum,  a  few  hours 
after.  And  in  like  manner,  this  excess  diminishes,  at  first  rap- 
idly, and  afterwards  slowly ;  and  arrives  at  its  minimum  some 
hours  before  sunset  The  intensity  again  becomes  increased  when 
the  sun  verges  toward  the  horizon,  and  attains  its  second  maxi- 
mum a  few  hours  after,  then  diminishing  again  until  sunrise,  thus 
continually  recurring  in  daily  ebbing  and  flowing  tides  of  electri- 
cal excitation. 

The  greatest  disturbances  of  the  natural  electro-static  condi- 
tions of  terrestrial  matter  is  found  usually  to  take  place  in  the 
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winter,  when  there  occurs  the  most  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  whilst  the  moisture  of  bodies  is  then  reduced  to  crystaLs  of 
ice,  and  they  do  not  so  freely  as  in  summer  allow  of  the  propa- 
gation of  electric  actions  and  reactions  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  disturbed  electric  conditions.  These  facts  disclose  the  daily 
disturbances  of  the  natural  electro-static  conditions  of  bodies  by 
the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

That  there  are  developed  overpowering'  impulses  of  mechan- 
ical force,  simultaneously  with  extraordinary  development  of 
electric  excitation  of  the  atmosphere,  is  so  often  a  subject  of  re- 
mark, that  the  term  of ''  thunder-gust"  has  become  a  fajniliar  ex- 
pression to  denote  the  violent  action  of  the  wind,  which  firequently 
accompanies  the  passage  of  clouds  highly  charged  with  electricity. 
The  phenomenon  of  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  almost  invariably 
accompanies  the  terrific  course  of  tornadoes,  as  has  been  noted  by 
Dr.  Hare. 

By  recurring  to  a  letter  firom  the  writer,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hare,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1838,  containing  an  account  of  a  tornado 
which  passed  over  the  city  of  Providence,  it  is  stated,  "  the  tor- 
nado soon  swept  towards  an  extensive  range  of  buildings  within 
a  few  yards  of  me,  the  roof  of  which  appeared  to  open  at  the  top, 
a,nd  to  be  uplifted  for  a  moment.  The  whole  fabric  then  sunk 
into  a  confused  mass  of  moving  rubbish,  and  became  indistinctly 
visible  amid  the  cloud  that  overspread  it,  as  with  a  mantle  of 
mist. 

"  The  destructive  force  of  the  tornado  now  became  not  only 
apparent  to  the  eye,  but  also  fearfully  terrific,  from  the  deafening 
crash  of  breaking  boards  and  timbers,  startling  the  amazed  spec- 
tator in  alarm  for  personal  safety,  amid  the  roar  of  the  whirl- 
wind, and  the  shattered  fragments,  flying  like  deadly  missiles 
in  the  air.  At  one  instant,  when  the  point  of  the  dark  cone  of 
.the  whirling  cloud  passed  over  the  prostrate  wreck  of  a  build- 
ing, the  firagments  seemed  to  be  upheaved  as  if  by  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  and  I  actually  became  intensely  excited  with  the 
fear  that  the  moving  mass  might  direct  its  march  toward  the 
open  area  of  the  yard,  to  which  I  had  resorted,  after  abandoning 
iihe  building  in  which  I  had  previously  foimd  a  shelter. 

''  In  crossing  the  river,  the  circle  formed  by  the  tornado  on 
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the  foaming  water  was  about  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
Within  this  circle  the  water  appeared  to  be  in  commotion,  like 
a  huge  boiling  caldron ;  and  misty  vapors,  resembling  steam, 
rapidly  arose  from  the  surface,  and  entering  the  whirling  vortex, 
St  times  veiled  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  overhanging  inverted  cone  of  dark  vapor.  The  waves 
heaved  and  swelled,  wherever  the  point  of  this  cone  passed  over 
them,  apparently  as  if  some  magical  spell  were  acting  on  them 
with  the  e£fect  of  enchantment  Twice  I  noticed  a  gleam  of  light- 
ning^ or  of  dectric  fluid,  to  dart  through  the  column  of  vapor ^  which 
served  as  a  conductor  for  it  to  pass  between  the  water  and  the  chud. 
After  each  flashy  the  foam  of  the  water  seemed  immediately  to  diminish 
for  a  moment^  as  if  the  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  had  served  to  calm 
the  excitement  on  its  agitated  surfaced 

"  The  above  imperfect  sketch  can  convey  to  your  mind  only 
a  fiunt  impression  of  this  exciting  scene,  causing  just  terror 
enough  to  impart  to  the  spectator  the  most  awful  sense  of  the 
sublime  power  of  the  Almighty,  as  described  in  the  glowing 
words  of  the  Psalmist : — *  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came 
down ;  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place :  his 
pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of 
the  skies.'  " 

In  Captain  Scoresby's  account  of  the  remarkable  ethereal 
phenomena  accompanying  a  hail-storm,  experienced  by  the 
packet  ship  New- York,  he  states  that  *'  the  sea  was  in  continual 
boiling  agitation,  as  if  acted  upon  by  numerous  submarine  volca- 
noes. Three  columns  of  water  were  perceived  to  be  upheaved 
into  the  air,  and  to  fall  back  again  in  foam  into  the  sea,  which 
was  violently  agitated  by  the  shock.  All  the  knives  and  forks 
on  shipboard  were  rendered  strongly  magnetic ;  one  of  them 
being  rendered  capable  of  lifting  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  228 
grains,"  &c.  The  magnetizing  of  steel  being  a  familiar  effect 
producible  by  electric  action,  the  phenomenon  of  the  remarkable 
development  of  forces  displayed  in  upheaving  the  masses  of 
water  during  this  hail-storm,  appears  to  be  ascribable  to  the 
excitation  of  electro-dynamic  impulses. 

Our  restricted  limits  will  not  allow  of  pursuing  further  these 
interesting  details  of  the  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical 
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force  originating  firom  the  son  through  the  passiye  medinm  of 
electric  matter,  in  prodacing  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of 
FLUID  SPHEBIOAL  FORMATiOKB.  OoT  attention  w£ll  now  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of— 


SOLID  INORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 

THE  GROUPINGS  OF  ATOMS  INTO  SOLID  INOBGANIO  FOBXATIONfl^ 
AND  THE  CHABACTERISTIO  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER,  TRACEA- 
BLE TO  THE  CONTINUOUS  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  SLBGFEO- 
DYNAMIO  ACTION  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  mere  occupancy  of  space  by  atoms  of  matfe6r,  withont 
reference  to  the  groupings  of  them  into  "  Formations,'^  consti- 
tutes our  idea  of  the  original  chaos,  when  *'  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void."  The  groupings  of  atoms  into  yarions  soUd 
inorganic  and  organic  formations,  represents  the  original  '^  crea- 
tion," 

By  analyzing  the  various  groupings  of  atoms  composiDg  the 
crust  of  our  planet,  chemists  afi^m  that  they  have  detected  the 
existence  of  about  '^  sixty  different  kinds  of  simple  elementary 
substances."  And  yet  no  chemist  has  ever  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  an  individual  atom  of  matter.  It  is  only  of  groupings 
of  atoms  into  molecules,  or  masses  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
become  appreciable  by  human  powers  of  perception,  that  ohemista 
have  taken  cognizance  in  their  qualitative  analyses.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  chemists  of  the  age.  Professor  Faraday,  afBnns^ 
that  "all  our  knowledge  of  the  atom,  and  even  our  fancy,  is 
limited  to  its  powers."  The  science  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  that 
of  mechanics,  can  therefore  take  cognizance  only  of  the  "  powers" 
of  atoms  as  grouped  into  a  discoverable  mass, — not  of  the  indivi- 
dual atoms  of  the  mass. 

The  groupings  of  atoms  into  masses  of  solid  inorganic  and 
organic  formations  being  mechanical  effects  produced  by  con- 
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tmuouB  mechanioal  impulses,  it  follows,  that  the  continuous  propar 
gations  of  these  mechanical  impulses  constitute  the  "  powers"  to 
which  Professor  Faraday  refers,  as  constituting  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  atom.  When,  therefore,  chemists  assert  the  existence  of 
''sixty  kinds  of  simple  elementary  substances,"  it  is  manifest 
that  they  can  only  refer  to  the  existence  of  this  specific  number 
of  kinds  of  groupings  of  atoms,  which  they  recognize  by  their 
several  characteristic  powers  of  continuously  propagating  sixty 
distinctly  modified  grades  of  mechanical  impulses. 

In  recapitulating  the  number  of  kinds  of  vegetable  organic 
formations,  botanists  affirm,  as  the  result  of  their  discoveries,  that 
there  exist  many  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  each 
having  a  different  form,  and  exhibiting  differently  modified  powers 
of  developing  action — as  fuel,  food,  poisons,  medicines,  acids, 
alkalies,  &c.  But  botanists  do  not  presume  to  affirm  that  there 
exist  several  hundred  thousands  of  ''  different  kinds  of  matter," 
because  they  find  this  number  of  groupings  of  atoms  endued  with 
distinct  external  forms  and  internal  characteristic  powers.  In 
like  manner  zoologists,  in  affirming  that  they  have  discovered  the 
existence  of  about  250,000  different  kinds  of  animal  organic 
formations,  each  having  a  different  form,  and  exhibiting  a 
systematically  graded  scale  of  characteristic  powers,  do  not  assert 
the  existence  of  an  equal  number  of  kinds  of  matter. 

But  the  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  finds  about  sixty 
groupings  of  atoms  of  lifeless  inorganic  formations,  many  of 
them  of  the  same  crystalline  forms,  but  exhibiting  sixty  differ- 
ently modified  grades  of  powers  of  propagating  action,  as  acids, 
alkalies,  &c.,  positively  affirms  that  there  exist  an  equal  number 
of  kinds  of  simple  elementary  atoms ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  confesses  that  "  all  his  knowledge  of  the  atom,  and  even  his 
fimcy,  is  limited  to  its  powers,"  and  the  microscopist  affirms  that 
he  can  never  even  hope  to  discover  the  existence  of  an  individual 
atom  of  matter. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  First  Cause 
has  seen  fit  to  endue  about  sixty  specific  kinds  of  groupings  of 
atoms  of  inorganic  formations  with  sixty  specific  grades  of 
powers  of  modifying,  reciprocally,  in  directions  between  their 
respective  centres,  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun ;  in  accordance  with  the  similar  system  of  the  endow* 
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ment  of  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  the  groupings  of  the  same 
atoms  into  organic  formations  of  the  mechanisms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  different 
specific  kinds  or  grades  of  powers  of  modifying  continuously  the 
propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  This 
plan  establishes  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  systems  of  inor- 
ganic and  organic  formations. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  system  of  investigationSi  which  we 
have  commenced  upon,  will  not  permit  of  the  appropriation  of 
further  time  here  to  pursuing  the  trains  of  facts  of  the  groupings 
and  separations  of  atoms,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
another  branch  of  mechanical  philosophy,  constituting  the  science 
of  chemistry,  elaborately  to  trace  out  in  detail.  It  is  our  present 
design  only  to  generalize  and  classify  facts  demonstrative  of  a 
perfect  system  of  the  continuous  propagation  of  impulses  of 
mechanical  force  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  from  a 
source  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  and 
of  the  continuous  propagation  of  such  impulses  between  portions 
of  terrestrial  matter,  at  insensible  and  sensible  distances,  pro- 
ducing both  the  solid  static  inorganic  and  organic  formations, 
and  the  dynamic  impulses  resulting  from  every  such  change  of 
Btatic  conditions. 


ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  KINDS  OF  INOBGANIO   GBOUPINGS  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY SUBSTANCES. 

The  preceding  observations  teach  us  to  infer  that  the  sub- 
division of  terrestrial  matter  into  "  elementary  substances,"  has 
reference  to  a  systematic  classification  of  powers  of  modifying 
the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  rather 
than  to  any  essential  difference  between  the  individual  atoms  of 
passive  matter. 

In  treating  of  molecular  action,  Buscovich  considers  atoms 
as  centres  of  forces.  Professor  Faraday  "  considers  the  atom  as 
something  material,  having  a  certain  volume,  upon  which  those 
powers  were  impressed  at  the  creation,  which  have  given  it  from 
that  time  to'  the  present  the  capability  of  constituting,  when 
many  atoms  are  congregated  together  into  groups,  the  different 
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substances,  whose  effects  and  properties  we  observe."  And  in 
explaining  his  views  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  an  ele- 
mentary atom,  Professor  Faraday  even  expresses  the  transcend- 
ental  idea,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  consideration  of  the  . 
existence  of  matter  at  all,  any  further  than  as  a  representation  of 
the  existence  of  a  sort  of  centre  of  natural  motive  power :  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  speculation,  contained  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal, dated  January  25th,  1844. 

"  A  mind,  just  entering  on  the  subject,  may  consider  it  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  the  powers  of  matter,  independent  of  a  sepatete 
something  to  be  called  the  matter ;  but  it  is  certainly  far  more 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  think  o^  or  imagine,  that 
matter,  independent  of  the  powers.  Now  the  powers  we  know 
and  recognize  in  every  phenomenon  of  the  creation,  the  abstract 
matter  in  none ;  why  then  assume  the  existence  of  that  of  whicET" 
we  are  ignorant, — which  we  cannot  conceive,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  philosophical  necessity  ?" 

The  views  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  suggesting  that  "  pow- 
ers of  matter  "  may  be  developed  independently  of  the  existence 
of  matter  itself,  although  somewhat  metaphysical,  serve  never- 
theless to  set  forth  in  a  strong  light  the  importance  of  mechanical 
action  as  being  the  basis  of  human  perceptions  and  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world. 

In  pursuing  his  scientific  researches,  Dr.  Hare  appears  to 
have  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  Professor 
Faraday.  "  I  presume  that  there  must  be  at  least  three  different 
kinds  of  matter,  to  each  one  of  which  one  of  the  properties  specified 
innately  appertains,"  &c.   (Hare's  Chemistry,  4th  Edition,  page  3.) 

These  reasonings  of  modern  scholars  certainly  approximate 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  school  of  Greek  philosophers,  who 
maintained  the  existence  of  only  one  element  of  matter. 

Excluding  every  metaphysical  speculation,  it  may  be  argued 
from  the  analogy  of  the  endowment,  by  Creative  Power,  of  about 
half  a  dozen  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  grouped  into  organic 
formations,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  different  grades  of 
powers  of  modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun,  that  it  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  the  same 
Creative  Power  may  have  extended  a  similar  system  of  the  en- 
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dowment  of  homogeneous  elementaiy  atoms,  grouped  into  inor- 
ganic formations,  with  sixty  different  grades  of  powers  of  modi- 
fying the  propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  action. 

In  calling  groupings  of  atoms  of  elementary  substances, 
simple,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  imderstood  that  they  are  unques- 
tionably so.  More  than  a  dozen  substances,  supposed  to  be  sim- 
ple at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  hare  been  dis- 
covered to  be  composed  of  groupings  of  two  or  more  different 
kinds  of  matter.  Four  new  elementary  substances  have  been 
discovered  in  the  ores  of  platinum  alone,  since  the  year  180S. 
Doubts  have  even  been  expressed,  whether  many  substances  now 
deemed  to  be  simple,  may  not  be  composed  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  groupings  of  atoms.  Dr.  Turner  affirms,  ''we 
have  no  absolute  certainty  that  even  chlorine  and  potassium  are 
simple."  Organic  chemistry,  "the  science  of  compound  radi- 
cals," exhibits  so  many  instances  in  which  compound  groupings 
of  atoms  behave  precisely  like  simple  elementary  substances 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  chemical  decomposition,  and  leoom- 
positions,  that  the  most  scientific  chemists  become  the  most  prone 
to  suspect  the  apparently  simple  character  of  the  sixty  popularly 
acknowledged  elementary  substances. 

So  intimately  connected  are  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  inor- 
ganic formations  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  the  mere  sepa- 
ration of  a  new  portion  from  the  others,  has  been  deemed  a  discov- 
ery of  such  rare  merit  in  the  observer,  as  to  reward  his  re- 
searches with  a  fame  which  will  endure  until  the  records  of  sci- 
ence become  lost  "  amid  the  wreck  of  matter." 

The  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
through  intervals  of  space,  varies  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of 
the  intervening  distances.  Consequently  there  must  be  some 
compensating  law  of  electro-dynamic  action  and  reaction,  which 
equalizes  this  propagation  to  the  planets  nearest  to,  and  farthest 
from,  the  sun, — to  Mercury  and  to  Neptune ;  or  else  there  must  be 
established  different  laws  of  the  propagation  of  this  action  be- 
tween portions  of  matter  at  sensible  and  insensible  distances, 
constituting  the  masses  of  each  of  the  planets.  Otherwise,  the 
groupings  of  atoms  which  exist  as  fluid  water  on  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  must  exist  as  steamy  vapor  on  the  surface  of  Mer- 
cury, and  as  solid  crystals  of  ice  on  the  distant  planet  Neptune. 
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h  either  case,  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  throbbing  arteries 
of  animala  on  the  earth,  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  different 
ioechanical  condition  in  the  arteries  of  animab  resident  on  the 
two  above-named  planets. 

With  these  speculations,  however,  we  have  no  present  con- 
eeni,  as  there  remains  too  ample  a  field  for  physical  researches  on 
the  sur&ce  of  our  own  planet 

In  pursuing  our  investigations  into  the  conditions  of  the 
groupings  of  lifeless  inorganic  formations  of  terrestrial  matter, 
we  shall  continue  to  follow  up  the  preceding  principles  of  the 
systematic  establishment  of  a  scale  of  modified  powers  of  pro- 
pagating electro-dynamic  action  and  reaction.  The  elementary 
substances  will  therefore  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  elec- 
trical relationship  to  each  other. 

The  celebrated  chemist  Berzelius  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  advancing  the  theory  of  the  electrical  order  of  relations- 
ships  of  the  several  kinds  of  elementary  substances ;  although  it 
appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  terms  used  to  define  the  Frank- 
linian  theory  of  electricity,  that  a  similar  idea  must  have  pre- 
vailed previously,  as  the  words  of  the  following  quotation  there-^ 
from  evidently  show. 

"  All  bodies  in  their  natural  state  are  charged  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  electricity,  in  each  body  this  quantity  being  of  defi- 
nite amount." 

The  order  of  the  electrical  relationship  of  bodies  is  practically 
demonstrable  by  plunging  the  ends  of  two  wires,  severally  con- 
nected with  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  in  solutions  of 
various  compound  substances.  The  atoms  of  one  kind  of  sub- 
stance in  every  compound  become  grouped  about  one  particular 
pole,  and  the  atoms  of  the  other  substances  about  the  opposite  pole. 

It  was  in  this  way  Davy  discovered  that  potash  and  lime  are 
compound  substances,  the  atoms  of  a  new  glittering  silvery 
metal  appearing  collected  about  one  of  the  battery  poles,  and 
the  atoms  of  oxygen,  previously  combined  inseparably  therewith, 
appearing  clustered  in  air-bubbles  at  the  opposite  pole.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  announcement  of  the 
&ct,  that  the  limestone  rocks  and  potash,  once  considered  to  be 
simple  substances,  are  constituted  of  metals  of  a  silvery  lustre, 
united  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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A  single  atom  of  any  one  of  the  elementary  substances  does 
not  manifest  a  decided  tendency  to  become  moved  toward  either 
pole  of  the  battery  circuit,  being  apparently  indifferent  to  both. 
Without  reference  to  the  electrical  condition  of  other  atoms,  and 
taken  by  itself,  an  atom  of  matter  becomes  absolutely  devoid  of 
all  power  of  exciting  action,  for  it  can  have  nothing  to  receive 
action.  As  observed  by  Professor  Bache  in  a  note  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Turner's  Chemistry  (page  108),  "  substances  considered 
singly,  are  neither  positive  nor  negative ;  nevertheless  they  are 
capable  of  exciting  each  other  by  being  first  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  then  separated.  If  two  substances  touch  each  other, 
and  be  then  separated,  one  will  become  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  These  positions  are  rigidly  exact  with  respect  to  all 
the  simple  substances  except  oxygen  and  potassium,  which  are 
absolute ;  the  former  being  negative  to  all  other  substances,  and 
the  latter  positive  to  all  others." 

A  regular  order  of  preference  is  found  to  take  place  between 
nearly  all  the  several  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  except 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  some  few  others,  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  their  regular  order  of  chemical  relationship. 

As  those  groupings  of  atoms  in  solutions  behave  toward  each 
other  precisely  as  they  behave  toward  the  excited  end  of  the 
wire  constituting  the  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  this  analogy  of 
reciprocal  electro-dynamic  action  may  be  deemed  complete. 

One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  sup- 
position that  each  kind  of  elementary  substance  has  its  own 
peculiar  intensity  of  electric  condition,  is  the  analogy  of  the 
"  specific  heat "  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  elementary  sub- 
stances. "  Every  substance  has  a  specific  heat  peculiar  to  itself" 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Turner. 

That  the  groupings  of  several  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  into 
discoverable  magnitudes  are  associated  with  specific  intensities 
of  electro-static  actions  and  reactions,  constituting  the  phenomenon 
recognized  as  "specific  heat,"  in  a  regular  increasing  ratio  or 
scale,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  discovery  of  Dulong  and 
Petit,  showing  that  there  exists  a  relationship  between  the 
weights  of  each  ultimate  atom  and  its  specific  heat.  They  deter- 
mined the  following  important  law: — "The  product  of  the 
specific  heat  of  each  element,  by  the  weight  of  its  atom,  is  a 
constant  quantity." 
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It  appears  by  the  researches  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  "  sim- 
ple atoms  have  the  same  capacity  for  heat;"  and  that,  conse- 
quently, "  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  would  thus  aflford  the 
means  of  fixing  its  atomic  weight." 

Anticipating  (what  we  shall  hereafter  prove)  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  actions  of  heat  and  electricity  are  alike  reducible 
to  electro-mechanical  action,  and  identical  with  it,  the  preceding 
law  conclusively  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  each  kind  of  ele- 
mentary substance  must  be  endued  with  the  power  or  faculty 
of  propagating  a  regularly  modified  gradation  of  electro-dynamic 
action  and  reaction. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  if  all  elementary  atoms  were 
homogeneous,  that  there  might  be  artificially  producible  trans- 
mutations of  groupings,  and  consequently  of  characteristic  pro- 
perties, as  was  once  a  favorite  idea  of  the  alchemists,  which 
induced  them  to  essay  the  transmutation  of  copper  into  gold.  In 
answer  to  this  objection  it  may  be  stated,  that  if  the  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  endue  sixty  specific  portions  of  groupings  of  atoms  of 
inorganic  formations,  with  sixty  different  specific  grades  of  powers 
of  modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  Sim,  there  could  be  no  more  possibility,  by  any  art  of  alchemy, 
of  transmuting  these  |fewers  from  one  portion  to  another,  than 
of  transmuting  the  characteristic  powers  of  the  organic  forma- 
tions of  a  horse  into  that  of  a  cow. 
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BELATIVE  PROPORTIONATK  QITANTITIES  OF  THE  SIXTY  KINDS  OF 
SnCFLE  ELEKENTARY  SUBSTANCES,  OB  6B0UPIN6S  OF  ATOMS 
BEPBESENTING  SIMPLE  BADICALS. 

More  tlian  one-half  part  of  all  the  solid  inorganic  formations 
of  the  crust  of  our  planet  is  composed  of  only  two  elementary 
substances,  oxygen  and  silicium,  variously  grouped  with  all  the 
other  kinds  of  substances  into  the  natural  static  condition  of 
rocks,  earths  and  metals ;  and  eight-ninth  parts  of  the  fluid  waters 
of  all  the  oceans,  lakes  and  rivers,  are  composed  of  the  single  ele- 
ment of  oxygen.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  organic 
formations  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  constituted  also 
of  only  two  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  oxygen  and  carbon. 
Thus  the  principal  part  of  all  the  inorganic  and  organic  forma- 
tions of  this  planet  are  actually  composed  of  various  groupings 
of  only  three  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  oxygen,  silicium, 
and  carbon ;  and  the  great  mass  of  it  is  composed  of  only  about 
fifteen  kinds.  The  comparative  quantities  of  some  of  the  other 
kinds  of  elementary  substances  are  so  exceedingly  minute,  and 
rarely  discoverable,  that  even  experienced  chemists  have  never 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  them.  The  most  sagacious  chemists 
can  assign  no  important  functions  which  they  fulfil  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 

Of  the  preceding  list  of  simple  elementary  substances,  forty- 
eight  are  Tnetals,  and  the  remainder  are  denominate  non'metaUic 
substances ;  which  are  described  in  detail,  with  their  several  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  properties,  in  the  popular  treatises  on 
chemistry.  A  review  of  them,  prepared  and  designed  to  be  here 
presented,  is  necessarily  excluded  as  too  voluminous  to  be  em- 
braced within  our  present  plan. 


VABIETY  OF  COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES. 

From  the  scanty  number  of  the  simple  elementary  substances 
which  thus  constitute  the  earth's  surface,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  an  appearance  of  sameness  of  materials  would  meet  our  eyes 
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in  whatever  direction  we  might  turn  them,  like  that  of  the  mo- 
notonous elements  of  the  expanse  of  the  ocean.  The  siliciom,  or 
siliceous  sands,  indeed,  do  abound  on  some  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  constituting  uniform  desert  wastes ;  but  the  commingling 
of  different  groupings  of  atoms  generally  exhibits  an  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  forms,  colors,  hardness,  solidity,  fluidity,  &a 
Every  difference  of  the  relative  proportionate  parts  of  the  group- 
ings of  different  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  induces  a  distinc- 
tive difference  in  the  resulting  compounds. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  infinite  variety  of  compound  sub- 
stances producible  by  the  reciprocal  combinations  with  each  other 
of  the  different  kinds  of  the  above-named  sixty  classes  of  simple 
elementary  atoms,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  arithmetical 
"  Eules  of  Permutation,"  which  demonstrate  that  only  twelve  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  admit  of  interchangeable  arrangements  in 
479,001,600  diflferent  ways.  But  not  only  do  the  atoms  of  the 
several  simple  substances  admit  of  one  change  of  arrangement 
with  each  of  the  others,  but  most  of  them  admit  of  three,  four, 
up  to  six  and  seven  diflferent  ratios  of  combining  proportions. 

Differences  in  the  relative  proportionate  groupings  of  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  with  lime,  produce  more  than  a  hundred 
varieties  of  stony  substances,  as  of  marble,  limestone,  spars,  Ac, 
which  are  in  appearance  as  unlike  as  if  composed  of  entirsly  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  elementary  atoms. 

With  these  differences  of  the  interchangeable  molecular  ar^ 
rangements  of  combining  proportions  of  the  sixty  elementary  sub- 
stances, the  varieties  of  the  appearance  of  objects  on  the  &ce  of 
the  earth  become  infinite,  although  the  actual  number  of  kinds 
of  elementary  atoms  are  so  few.  New  compound  substances  are 
almost  weekly  discovered.  The  descriptive  catalogue  of  such  as 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  has  already  been  extended 
to  7000  in  number,  in  a  publication  by  Dr.  Shaw,  adapted  for  use 
by  practical  chemists ;  and  in  Gregory  and  Liebeg's  edition  of 
Turner's  Chemistry,  more  than  a  thousand  pages  are  appropri- 
ated to  descriptive  accounts  of  the  various  relative  static  and  dy- 
namic conditions  of  the  interchangeable  groupings  of  elementary 
atoms,  with  an  account  of  their  "  behavior  "  during  their  change 
fi-om  one  static  condition  of  groupings  to  another.  Fresh  publi- 
cations on  chemical  science  are  requisite  every  few  years,  to  post 
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up  the  recent  acquisitions  of  knowledge ;  whilst  old  chemists  are 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  new  chemical  nomenclatures  consequent 
on  subversions  of  successive  chemical  theories.  The  whole  science 
of  chemistry  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time  in  an  unsettled, 
transition  state.  In  this  uncertain  condition  it  must  continue  to 
remain,  until  a  definite  plan  or  system  of  explaining  the  origin 
and  modes  of  propagation  of  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force, 
denominated  '*  chemical,"  is  adopted  as  the  fundamental  basis  of 
this  branch  of  science. 


ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

The  ultimate  atoms  of  all  elementary  substances  being  too 
minute  to  be  appreciable  in  any  way  by  human  powers  of  per- 
ception, it  may  very  rationally  be  asked,  how  are  the  weights  of 
the  ultimate  atoms  ascertained,  as  recorded  in  the  last  column  of 
the  preceding  table? 

We  have  supposed,  that  in  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  natural 
static  conditions  of  inorganic  and  organic  formations,  the  electro- 
dynamic  impulses  are  excited  between  individual  atoms  to  aggre- 
gate them  into  magnitudes  capable  of  being  handled  and  weighed. 
Hence,  by  finding  the  relative  proportionate  weights  of  each 
kind  of  atoms  in  a  mass,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  as  the 
whole  is  made  up  of  the  parts,  the  relative  weight  of  each 
component  atom  may  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  aggregate 
relative  weights. 

Taking  water  as  an  example :  it  is  found  by  analysis  that  a 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  composed  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  of  only  one  of  hydrogen.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  8  fold  heavier  than  an  atom  of 
hydrogen. 

To  test  this  supposition,  experiments  have  been  made  of  caus- 
ing a  combination  with  this  compound  of  water  (oxygen  8,  hy- 
drogen 1,  constituting  oxide  of  hydrogen)  of  one  more  proportional 
part  of  oxygen.  This  may  be  artificially  accomplished,  so  as  to 
produce  a  new  compound  of  water,  with  an  excess  of  oxygen, 
llie  least  excess  that  can  be  artificially  added,  reduces  the  atoms 
to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  grouping  denoted  by  the 
6 
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chemical  term  "binoxide,"  or  "peroxide,"  of  hydrogen,  the 
prefix  to—"  oxide  " — ^being  designed  to  denote  a  doable  dose  of 
oxygen. 

By  now  analyzing  this  water,  which  apparently  exhibits  all 
its  former  fluidity  and  characteristic  appearances  unchanged,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  obtainable  will  be  just 
16  fold,  instead  of  8  fold,  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen.  Hence 
this  additional  proof  goes  to  confirm  the  &ct,  that  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  each  weighs  8  fold  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen. 

The  aggregate  atomic  weights  of  both  kinds  of  atoms  (8+1=9 
and  16  +  1-=»17)  constitute  the  chemical  equivalenis  of  water,  or 
oxide  of  hydrogen,  9,  and  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  17. 

The  same  system  is  extended  to  estimating  the  weights  of  all 
other  simple  atoms,  as  specified  in  the  preceding  table. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  atoms  by  a  per  centage 
scale,  from  the  atomic  or  equivalent  weights,  requires  the  follow- 
ing calculation : 

As  the  atom  of  hydrogen  is  only  \  of  the  whole  chemical 
equivalent,  divide  100  by  9  =  VifVj  very  nearly,  is  the  weight 
of  the  hydrogen  in  100  ounces  or  pounds  of  water;  by  simply 
multiplying  11.11  by  8  =  VVVi  ^  found  the  weight  of  the  oxygen 
in  a  per  centage  ratio. 

As  the  volumes  of  space  occupied  by  all  kinds  of  matter  are 
caused  to  be  constantly  fluctuating  by  changes  of  temperature, 
chemists  have  very  rarely  recourse  to  measuring  or  gauging  the 
volumes  of  elementary  atoms  or  masses  in  their  calculation. 

Although  an  elementary  atom  of  hydrogen  is  estimated  at 
only  I  part  of  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yet  it  is 
found  that  it  occupies  double  the  quantity  of  space,  whilst  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  atmosphere. 

Hydrogen  being  found  to  be  the  lightest  known  substance, 
the  weight  of  an  individual  atom  of  it  has  been  adopted  as  an 
unit  standard,  or  1.  It  is  not  considered  as  having  any  determi- 
nate or  appreciable  weight  taken  absolutely  by  itself;  but  it  is 
simply  regarded  as  a  comparative  standard  of  the  relative  weights 
of  all  other  kinds  of  atoms.  An  atom  of  the  metal  antimony  is 
enrolled  in  the  preceding  table  as  129  fold  heavier  than  an  atom 
of  hydrogen ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  kinds  of  elementary 
atoms. 
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Itis  yery.remarkable  that  no  two  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  are 
dsoovered  to  hare  exactly  the  same  weight,  or  to  exhibit  pre- 
Cuelj  the  same  intensity  of  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action 
betireen  their  centres  and  that  of  the  earth,  if  we  except  Eho- 
dinm  and  Ruthenium;  and  the  identity  in  this  case  may  proba- 
bly be  ascribed  to  the  imperfectly  examined  constituent  group- 
ings of  its  atoms.    Hence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that 
this  &ct  has  some  connections  with  the  faculty  of  each  kind  of 
elementary  atom  to  modify  the  propagation  of  electro-dyna- 
mic action  between  its  own  centre  and  that  of  the  earth,  repre- 
senting the  phenomenon  of  "  weight." 

Considering,  then,  that  all  human  knowledge  of  atoms,  as 
well  as  of  the  masses  of  elementary  atoms,  is  derived  from  the 
groupings  of  such  atoms  into  inorganic  and  organic  formations 
by  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun,  we  shall  proceed  first  to  exhibit  the  facts  of  such  me- 
chanical groupings,  and  then  the  mechanical  causes  of  them. 


FACTS  OF  THE  GROUPINGS  OF  ATOMS  INTO  SOLID  STATIC  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  THE  INORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  CRYSTALS. 

All  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  are  found  to  become  naturally 
arranged  into  solid  inorganic  formations  of  crystals,  each  kind 
being  grouped  into  particular  angular  shapes,  which  have  served 
as  characteristic  properties  to  aid  mineralogists  and  chemists  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other,  like  the  particular  shapes  of 
different  kinds  of  animals. 

The  shapes  of  crystaline  formations  being  mechanical  effects 
of  the  arrangements  of  atoms  by  the  propagation  of  differently 
directed  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  it  hence  follows  as  a 
logical  deduction,  that  one  of  the  principal  standard  tests  adopted 
for  judging  of  the  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  is  a  powei 
of  differently  modifying  the  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses 
at  insensible  distances  between  their  respective  centres. 

By  recourse  to  the  highly  magnifying  powers  of  the  solar 
microscope,  the  beautiful  orderly  manner  in  which  the  molecules 
become  systematically  grouped  together  during  the  process  of 
the  inorganic  formation  of  crystals,  presents  an  interesting  spec- 
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tacle,  which  every  intelligent  person  may  contemplate  not  only 
with  instruction,  but  even  with  delight.  The  ahadows  of  the 
moving  molecules  of  various  solutions  of  salts,  placed  on  a  pane 
of  window-glass,  are  cast  on  a  broad  expanded  sheet  of  canvaa 
On  this  white  field  they  appear  to  move  in  regular  ranks  and 
files,  like  well-disciplined  soldiers  on  a  field  of  review,  marching 
and  counter-marching  to  form  solid  columns,  each  one  starting 
forward  in  exact  order,  as  if  thoroughly  drilled  to  comprehend 
not  only  its  appropriate  place,  but  even  its  appropriate  time 
to  move.  No  confusion  or  mistakes,  like  those  so  frequently 
observable  in  the  irregular  ranks  of  a  militia  muster,  are  ob- 
servable. Indeed,  exclamations  of  wonder  are  usually  heard 
to  burst  forth  involuntarily  from  the  spectators,  who  for  the  first 
time  witness  this  exciting  spectacle  of  the  movements  of  atoms 
during  the  process  of  crystalization,  exhibited  by  means  of  the 
solar  microscope. 

There  is  thus  shown  to  be  produced  beautiful  symmetrical 
shapes  of  crystals  of  hexagonal,  octohedral,  and  other  polygonal 
forms,  with  regular  corresponding  sides  and  angles,  rivalling  in 
precision  and  exactitude  the  artificial  labors  of  a  skilful  lapidary. 
Every  fragment  of  crystalline  rock  which  we  heedlessly  tread 
upon,  exhibits  symmetrical  angular  arrangements  of  the  com- 
ponent atoms,  as  if  carefully  cut  and  polished. 

Silent  and  feeble  as  may  appear  to  be  the  slight  movements 
of  atoms  during  their  arrangement  into  groupings  of  crystals, 
yet  there  is  actually  exerted  during  this  process  an  energetic 
action  of  physical  force,  which  has  been  experimentally  found  to 
be  adequate  to  rending  asunder  iron  bombshells,  during  the 
freezing  or  crystalization  of  water  inclosed  in  them.  Even  the 
iron  bound  chambers  of  massy  pieces  of  artillery,  which  are 
designed  to  sustain  the  explosive  action  of  gunpowder,  and  to 
project  heavy  missiles  several  miles  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
have  been  rent  asunder  during  the  silent  process  of  the  crystal- 
ization of  water  confined  within  them. 

There  is  thus  demonstrable,  experimentally,  as  admirable 
systematic  regularity  in  the  direction  of  the  movements  of  all  the 
minutest  atoms  of  matter,  as  of  the  hugest  masses  constituting  the 
worlds  of  the  universe ;  accompanied  also  by  an  equally  irresist- 
ible energy  of  impulses. 
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The  most  superficial  observer  becomes  struck  with  admiration 
on  surveying  the  brilliant  specimens  of  crystals  arranged  on  the 
ahedves  of  a  mineralogical  cabinet.  He  realizes  their  powers  of 
modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  to  affect  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye  with  sensations  recog- 
nized as  the  sparkling  refractions  of  light,  and  of  gorgeous  hues  of 
colors ;  whilst  he  admires  the  mathematical  exactness  of  the  cor- 
responding equal  sides  and  angles. 

I>uring  an  expedition  to  the 
polar  regions,  Captain  Scoresby 
availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  microscopical- 
ly the  formations  of  crystals  of 
snow.  He  has  exhibited  nearly 
a  hundred  different  forms  of  these 
crystals ;  a  few  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut. 
The  forms  of  crystals  of  water,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  all  arranged 
on  a  hexagonal  system  of  angles. 

The  science  of  crystalography, 
like  that  of  eieetro-dynamics,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The 
celebrated  Haiiy,  and  Professor 
Weiss,  first  systematically  estab- 
lished this  branch  of  science,  upon 
which  volumes  have  subsequently  been  written.  The  latter  writer 
has  demonstrated  that  all  crystaline  forms  may  be  brought  under 
one  of  the  six  following  shapes,  which  have  been  denominated 
"Systems  of  Crystalization. " 

1.     The  square  or  regular  system  of  crystalization. 


J 


2. 

The  square  prismatic 

do. 

do. 

S. 

The  riglit          do. 

do. 

do. 

4. 

The  obJique     do. 

do. 

do. 

6. 

The  doublj  oblique 

do. 

do. 

6. 

The  rhombohedral 

do, 

do. 

The  crystals  which  have  faces  equal  and  similar  to  each  other 
are  denominated  simple,  as  exhibited  in  the  figures 
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Grjstals  which  have  at  least  two  different  arrangements  of 
faces  are  denominated  compound. 

Rg  7. 


Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  here  showing  the  veiy  great  variety 
of  the  shapes  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  inorganic  forma- 
tions of  crystals,  which  arc  made  up  of  comhinations  of  the  preced- 
iDg  arrangements.  The  design  in  here  introducing  the  regularity 
of  the  shapes  of  crystals,  ig  merely  to  show  that  the  symme- 
trical and  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  groupings  of  atoms 
into  static  conditions  of  inorgauic  formations  is  a  mechanical 
effect,  produced  and  sustained  by  systematically  directed  and 
continuously  propagated  impulses  of  mechanical  force. 

The  cause  of  this  systematic  excitation  and  continuous  pro- 
pagation of  mechanical  action  will  be  considered,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  dynamics  of  the  mechanics  of  nature,  or  Inoi^anic 
and  Organic  action. 
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DISTINCnVE   DIFFERENCES    OF  GROUPINGS  OF  ATOMS   INTO  THE 
STATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 

There  is  a  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  tbe  groupings  of 
atoms  of  organic  formations,  which  serves  to  distinguish  them  at  a 
glance  from  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  inorganic  formations.  The 
groupings  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  plants  and  of 
animals,  are  arranged  in  manifest  accordance  with  some  precon- 
ceived mechanical  design  of  frameworks  adapted  for  subserving 
special  purposes  of  fixed  habitations,  or  of  locomotive  mechan- 
isms, of  the  various  classes  of  animals  and  plants  existing  on  the 
sur&ce  of  this  planet  On  the  contrary,  the  groupings  of  atoms 
of  matter  not  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  animals 
and  plants,  or  all  inorganic  formations,  although  arranged  with 
equal  beauty  of  symmetrical  forms  in  various  angular  crystals, 
exhibit  a  more  simple  plan  of  union,  having  relation  only  to  the 
respective  centres  of  the  approximated  atoms,  without  any  other 
apparent  design  than  that  of  subjecting  such  groupings  of  atoms 
to  the  action  of  natural  forces  established  in  connection  there- 
with, to  maintain  the  static  conditions  of  solidity  or  crystal- 
ization. 

Naturalists  have  had  recourse  to  similar  observations  of  the 
symmetrical  atomic  groupings  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  bo- 
dies, and  of  the  specific  forces  or  powers  innate  or  born  in  con- 
nection therewith,  to  determine  the  classifications  of  plants  in 
the  science  of  botany;  and  of  animals,  in  the  science  of  zoology. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants  commonly  appear  arranged 
symmetrically  into  three  or  five  equal  sets  of  organizations,  simi- 
larly sided,  and  regularly  disposed.  For  instance,  "the  iris  is 
formed  with  three  straight  petals,  and  three  reflexed  ones,  alter- 
nately disposed ;  and  the  rose,  with  five  equal  and  similar  sepa- 
rate petals  of  the  calyx,  alternating  with  as  many  petals  of  the 
corolla." 

The  first  figure  represents  the  summit  of  a  crystal  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye,  situated  above  it  and  looking  down  upon  it ; 
and  the  spaces,  of  various  forms,  diverging  from  this  point, 
represent  the  symmetrical  sloping  sides  of  the  crystal. 
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It  may  be  noticed  that  this  figure  consists  of  three  portions, 
exactly  similar  to  each  other ;  and  that  each  part  or  member  is 
repeated  in  threes,  with  similar  faces  and  angles,  displaying  a 
regular  "  triangular  symmetry." 

^*'  *'  A  similar  triangular  symme- 

try is  exhibited  in  the  lily  tribe 
of  plants,  the  outlines  of  the  flow- 
ers of  which  are  displayed  as 
counterparts  of  the  crystals,  to 
show  their  comparatiye  general 
symmetry. 

In  the  second  set  of  figures 
there  are  four  equal  and  similar 
portions,  termed  square,  or  tetra- 
gonal symmetry,  having  the  cu- 
bical form  of  a  common  die.  It  is 
to  be  noticed,  that  a  comparatiye 
similarity  is  established  in  the 
symmetrical  arrangements  of  the 
inorganic  atoms  constituting  the  crystal,  and  the  organized  atoms 
constituting  the  flower. 

The  atoms  of  matter  grouped  into  the  crystals  of  common 
table-salt,  and  of  yellow  pyrites  or  bisulphuret  of  iron,  fre- 
quently found  imbedded  in  rocks,  are  perfectly  arranged  to  form 
exact  cubes,  &c.  At  the  depth  of  nearly  800  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  a  salt  mine  in  Cheshire,  England,  I  have 
extracted  crystals  so  perfectly  squared,  as  to  rival  the  art  of  a 
lapidary  to  produce  an  equal  symmetry  of  form. 

In  the  next  figure  is  represented  a  five-sided,  or  pentoffonalsym' 
metery  of  arrangement,  frequently  found  in  plants.  This  pecu- 
liar form  is  presented  to  observation  both  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  that  of  pentagonal  crystals.  The 
five  fingers  and  toes  of  numerous  species  of  animals  exhibit  this 
peculiar  conformation ;  but  the  most  perfectly  exact  pentagonal 
form  in  animal  organizations  occurs  in  the  star-fish,  abun- 
dantly found  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  United  States.  Va- 
rious leaves  and  flowers  exhibit  this  peculiar  symmetry. 

Elaborately  symmetrical  as  are  those  groupings  of  atoms  into 
crystals,  they  may  be  readily  disintegrated  and  re-grouped,  by 
the  artificial  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action. 
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The  prooesB  of  disintegratiiig  the  atoms  of  solid  crystals  of 
metals,  salts,  minerals,  &c.,  and  of  re-grouping  tbem  into  solid 
iooi]ganic  formationa,  is  now  practicallj  accomplished  as  a  busi- 
ness operation  in  the  useful  arts.    Bars  composed  of  solid  crys- 
Ws  of  silver,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  are  transferred,  atom  by 
atom,  across  an  intervening  freely  movable  fluid  medium,  to 
become  re-crystalized,  as  by  the  processes  of  electro-silvering, 
electro-zincing,  and  other  operations  of  ekctro-metaUurgy.     Thus 
by  artificially  modifying  the  directions  of  the  propagation  of 
electro-dynamic  impulses,  all  the  phenomcDa  of  the  grouping  of 
atoms  into  the  solid  static  conditions  of  inorganic  formations  of 
crystals,  admit  of  being  readily  accomplished  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  operator,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show. 


ON  THE  SIMILARITY  OF  FORMS  AND  OF  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES, 
DEVELOPED  BY  GROUPINGS  OF  ATOMS  INTO  INORGANIC  FORMA- 
TIONS OF  CRYSTALS. 

The  grouping  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  into  crystals  of 
similar  shapes,  has  been  denominated  by  chemists,  iso-morphism, 
from,  the  Greek  words  isos,  signifying  similar,  and  morphos — 
form.  The  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  diamond,  of  sea-salt,  of  alum, 
and  of  arsenic,  are  all  grouped  into  the  same  shape  of  octahedral 
crystals. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  law  established  by  Mitscher- 
lich,  "isomorphism  depends  upon  equality  in  the  number  of 
atoms  of  groupings,  and  similarity  in  their  arrangement,  without 
reference  to  their  nature." 

The  similarity  of  the  forms  of  bodies  would  apparently  de- 
note a  similarity  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  cohesion,  chemical  afl^ty,  &c. ;  but  observation  teaches 
us  the  fact,  that  although  several  different  kinds  of  elementary 
atoms  become  arranged  into  corresponding  similar  forms  of  crys- 
tals, yet  this  correspondence  does  not  extend  beyond  the  mechan- 
ical arrangement  of  the  atoms,  in  obedience  to  the  polarization 
resulting  from  the  electro-dynamic  actions  and  reactions  which 
have  been  recapitulated. 

Certain  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  when  combined 
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in  the  same  proportions,  and  into  the  same  cubical  or  other  poly- 
gonallj  shaped  crystals,  may  be  made  interchangeably  to  re- 
place one  another  in  component  equivalents^  without  producing 
any  alteration  of  the  external  shapes  of  the  crystals ;  but  it  is 
found  that  the  chemical  properties  of  the  crystals  become  essen- 
tially changed  by  every  such  transposition. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  diflference  of  the  shapes  of  crys- 
tals are  simply  indications  of  the  result  of  a  similar  deyelopment 
of  electro-dynamic  impulses,  in  producing  the  relatiye  mechani- 
cal arrangements  of  the  atoms,  without  reference  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  continuous  propagation  of  such  impulses  to  other  ap- 
proximated portions  of  matter. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  a  distinguished  chemist,  ''  that  it  is 
certainly  a  truly  remarkable  fact,  that  the  highly  electro-negative 
chlorine,  so  opposed  in  its  relations,  as  it  usually  appears  to  be, 
to  the  electro-positive  hydrogen,  should  take  its  place  without 
altering  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  compound.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  seen  in  in- 
organic chemistry,  that  the  chemical  character  of  the  compound 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  nature  of  its  elements,  as  on 
their  arrangements  or  position  in  the  compound." 

K  it  be  admitted,  in  the  words  above  quoted,  that  the  chemi- 
cal character  of  the  compound  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
nature  of  its  elements  as  on  their  arrangement^  or  relative  positions 
in  the  compound,  then  we  have  no  choice  but  to  admit  that  the 
cause  which  produces  the  chemical  character  of  compounds,  must 
be  identical  with  the  cause  that  produces  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment, or  groupings  of  their  component  atoms  into  crystals. 
This  mechanical  arrangement  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  pro- 
duce and  counteract  at  our  pleasure,  by  the  impulses  of  mechan- 
ical force,  propagated  in  particular  relative  directions  by  means 
of  electric  matter.  The  final  conclusion  appears  therefore  una- 
voidable, that  the  chemical  character  of  bodies  is  dependent  on 
the  disturbance  of  the  electro-static  condition  of  their  component 
atoms,  and  on  the  resultant  electro-mechanical  forces  thereby 
brought  into  action. 

The  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  manganese  into  crystals  of  a 
similar  shape,  when  they  become  electro-dynamically  united  with 
the  atoms  of  various  other  kinds  of  matter,  constituting  isomor- 
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piiism,  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  remark  by  chemists. 
The  form  of  the  salt  that  is  produced  by  the  crystalization  of 
manganese  and  oxygen,  electro-dynamically  united  atom  to  atom, 
and  constituting  the  compound  termed  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, presents  the  same  appearance  of  angular  structure  with  the 
salts  of  magnesia,  "so  that  manganese  belongs  to  and  represents 
the  magnesian  &mily  of  elements."    Manganese  also  similarly 
connects  the  sulphur  family  with  the  magnesian,  by  like  forms  of 
djBtals  of  the  sulphates  and  manganates ;  and  thus,  too,  are  se- 
lenium and  tellurium,  as  well  as  sulphur,  proved  to  be  allied  to 
the  magnesian  class,  by  sameness  of  the  physical  forms  of  their 
crystals.     And  as  similar  physical  effects  are  produced  by  the 
same  causes  acting  on  mattei^,  we  may  infer  very  naturally  that 
these  different  fiemiilies  of  atoms  are  similarly  acted  upon  by 
electro-dynamic  impulses  developed  between  thqir  respective 
cenlTes. 

It  has  been  deemed  by  Professor  Graham  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  a  single  elementary  atom  of  chlorine  "  should 
have  the  same  value  and  character  in  combination  with  certain 
other  kinds  of  substances,  as  two  atoms  of  the  several  elementary 
substances  manganese,  zinc,  sulphur,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  i&c.  It 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  by  the  intimate  association  or  con- 
junction of  two  hasyle  atoms  that  one  salt  radical  molecule  is  pro- 
duced ;  and,  consequently,  we  may  infer  that  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  various  salts  do  not  originate  from  the  absolute 
differences  of  the  radical  characters  of  the  several  elementary 
bodies  constituting  the  bases,  but  rather  from  differences  of  the 
grouping  of  Ae  atoms."  As  before  stated,  this  difference  of 
their  grouping,  exhibited  by  differences  of  the  forms  of  their 
crystals,  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  proof  of  variously  modified  im* 
pulses  of  electro-dynamic  action,  rather  than  of  absolute  differ- 
ences of  the  nature  of  elementary  atoms. 

The  atoms  of  carbon  constituting  a  diamond,  are  grouped  into 
regular  octahedrons,  and  in  graphite  or  plumbago,  in  six-sided 
plates.  This  difference  of  crystalization  indicates  a  difference  of 
the  direction  of  the  electro-mechanical  impulses,  which  produce 
these  different  electro-mechanical  effects  of  two  shapes.  Hence, 
carbon  has  been  termed  dimorphous^  from  the  Greek  word  Dis- 
ttcice,  and  MORFHE,  shape.  Sulphur  and  the  carbonate  of  lime 
exhibit  also  groupings  of  their  atoms  into  two  shapes. 
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No  instance  has  yet  been  discovered  where  the  same  kinds  of 
atoms  have  been  grouped  into  three  distinct  forms  of  bodies,  to 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  "  trirruyrplums!^ 

There  are  still  other  instances  where  two  bodies  are  composed 
of  the  same  proportions,  or  equivalents  of  the  same  kinds,  of 
elementary  substances ;  and  yet  they  exhibit  different  character 
istic  properties.  This  occurs  in  the  property  of  the  colors  of  red  and 
black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  which  are  composed  of  the  same 
amounts  of  sulphur  and  mercury ;  and  in  the  yeUow  and  red  iodide 
of  mercury ;  the  red  rapidly  turning  to  yellow  on  being  "  touched 
with  a  needle."  This  peculiar  phenomenon  has  been  termed 
ISOMERISM,  from  the  Greek  words  jsos,  similar^  and  mebos,  pcais. 

In  most  isomeric  bodies,  it  is  supposed  that  the  difference  of 
properties  is  ascribable  to  a  difference  of  the  number  of  atoms  in 
the  mass  of  groupings,  although  the  relative  properties  of  each 
may  be  the  same :  as  in 

Oil  of  lemons,  10  carbon,  8  hydrogen. 

Oil  of  turpentine,     20      "  16         " 

The  subject  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  various  inorganic 
and  organic  formations,  as  connected  with  the  chemical  properties 
developed  by  them,  will  presently  come  again  under  consider- 
ation, in  illustrating  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electro-mechan- 
ical action. 


THE  SPHERICAL  FORMS  OF  SOLID  INORGANIO  FORMATIONS  OF 
PEBBLES,  GRAVEL,  AND  SANDS,  PRODUCED  BY  TlMk  CONTINUOUS 
PROPAGATION  OF  THE  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  ACTION  OF  THE  SUN 
ON  TERRESTRIAL  MATTER.  * 

From  the  facts  that  have  been  recapitulated  of  the  continu- 
ous propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  su^i  between 
the  centres  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  the  result  of  an  al- 
most universal  appearance  of  angular  crystals  might  be  anticipat- 
ed to  overspread  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  *  This  result  does 
in  reality  occur  throughout  whole  regions  of  country  composed 
of  strata  of  granite,  quartz,  lime-stone,  feldspar,  and  other  crys- 
taline  rocks.  But  there  are  very  extensive  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface  composed  of  smoothly-rounded  pebble-stones  and  particles 
of  gravel  and  sands. 
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A  more  palpable  extent  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  has 
been  propagated  by  solar  action  to  produce  these  mechanical  ef- 
fects of  the  attrition  and  disintegration  of  the  angular  crystals  of 
the  rocks  of  our  planet,  than  in  the  grouping  and  maintenance  of 
their  component  atoms  into  solid  aggregations. 

The  process  of  the  mechanical  attrition  of  rounding  angular 
points  of  crystalized  masses  into  spherical  forms  of  boulders, 
pebbles,  gravel,  and  sands,  is  most  impressively  exhibited  to  the 
observer,  who  stands,  during  a  storm,  beneath  a  cliff  overhanging 
the  ocean,  and  watches  the  action  of  the  waves.  Fragments  of 
the  rocky  clifi^  are  occasionally  seen  to  become  detached,  and  to 
fell  into  the  ocean,  where  they  are  incessantly  rolled  over  by  the 
dashing  and  retreating  surges,  until  they  become  chafed  into 
spherical  forms.  The  comminuted  portions  ground  off  from  the 
angular  points  constitute  the  sands  of  the  beach. 

The  intensity  of  the  impulses  propagated  by  the  ocean-^^ves  '" 
against  solid  bodies  exposed  thereto,  has  been  ascertained  by  a  ■ 
dynamometer  to  be  equal  to  a  pressure  of  about  three  tons  against 
each  square  foot  of  the  exposed  surface.  The  blocks  of  granite, 
and  even  massy  iron  cannons  of  the  fortifications  of  Cherburg,  in 
France,  were  piled  together  by  the  force  of  the  waves  during  a 
storm. 

The  cause  of  the  propagation  of  this  vast  extent  of  impulses 
of  mechanical  force  is  more  readily  traceable  to  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  of  the  sun,  through  the  medium  of  the  fluid  air  and 
•  waters — of  winds  and  waves — than  in  the  silent  propagation  of  im- 
pulses through  the  medium  of  fluid  electric  matter  between  atoms 
at  insensible  fl^gtances.  Solar  action  on  particles  of  air,  as  on 
particles  of  water,  paoduces  their  separation  from  each  other's 
centres,  and  a  consequent  occupancy  of  a  greater  volume  of 
space,  as  popularly  recognized  by  the  term  "rarefaction/'  The 
rarefied  portions  of  the  air  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
adjacent  portions,  in  rushing  forward  to  occupy  their  places,  con- 
stitute the  moving  currents  of  air,  or  winds.  The  winds  propa- 
gate the  mecha^cal  action  to  the  surfaces  of  the  great  oceans, 
lashing  them  into  foaming  waves ;  and  the  latter  are  dashed  con- 
tinuously against  the  surrounding  solid  bodies  firinging  its  shores. 

A  contemplative  observer  may  sit  by  the  sea-side  to  gaze 
for  hours  upon  the  sublime  scene  of  the  display  of  physical  power 
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exhibited  by  the  huge  roUing  billows,  which  are  dashed  sac- 
ceasirely  with  thuDderiug  sounds,  and  flashing  wreaths  of  spray, 
against  the  cliffs  and  beaches.  Chafed  and  polished  by  attrition 
against  each  other,  the  rattling  fragments  of  ciystaline  rocks  be- 
conkc  so  perfectly  rounded  into  beautifully  smooth  pebbles,  as 
often  to  tempt  the  observer  to  select  and  retain  one  of  them  from 
the  dominion  of  the  waves. 

These  rounded  boulders  and  pebbles  are  not  confined  to  the 
locations  of  the  present  borders  of  the  oceans.  They  are  abun- 
dantly found  far  inland  in  the  centres  of  the  present  continents  of 
the  earth's  surfiice,  and  on  mountain-tops,  as  well  as  in  the  depths 
of  mines.  This  mechanical  attrition  of  the  ocean- waves  on  all  parts 
of  the  crust  of  our  planet,  exposed  thereto  from  mountain-peaks 
to  their  deep  foundations,  must  have  been  going  on  daring  a  lapse 
of  time  which  human  imagination  falters  in  contemplating. 

On  examining  huge  masses  of  solid  crystalized  rocks  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  these  rounded  and  polished  peb- 
bles are  discovered  to  be  conglomerated  and  imbedded  in  them, 
like  plums  in  a  pudding,  as  denoted  by  the  popular  term  of 
"pudding-stones."  Thb  fact  proves  that  strata  of  the  hardest 
rocks  on  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  are  composed  of  these 
water-worn  pebbles,  cemented  together  into  huge  masses. 

These  indurated  conglomerations  of  rounded  pebbles  are  Bnp- 
poeed  by  geologists  to  be  antediluvian  inorganic  formations. 

On  breaking  some  of  these  smooth,  wat«r^woni  pebbles,  de- 
tached from  conglomerate  rocks,  smaller  pebbles  are  discovered 
to  be  imbedded  in  them — a  rounded,  water-worn  pebble,  within  a 
rounded,  water-worn  pebble.  On  a  sea-beach,  beneath  impend- 
ing cliffe  of  conglomerate  rocks,  I  have  noticed,  with  the  deepest 
interest,  one  of  these  compound  conglomerate  pebbles,  rolled  to 
and  fro  by  the  waves,  and  undergoing,  for  the  third  time,  the 
process  of  becoming  rounded  by  attrition  to  a  spherical  form. 

Thus  by  tracing  out  these  successive  records  of  mechanical 
action,  unmistakably  engraved  on  every  rounded  pebble,  there 
are  to  be  discovered  irresistible  proo&  of  the  almost  infinitely 
continued  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  son 
through  the  fluid  mediom  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  waves  of  the 
sea — not  only  during  the  geological  epoch  of  one  antedilnvian 
period,  but  at  least  through  two  or  three  such  antediluvian  epochs 
of  inoi^anic  formations. 
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It  has  frequently  been  attempted  by  geologists  to  establish 
some  basis  of  calculation  for  estimating  the  age  of  our  planet 
The  time  required  for  great  rivers  in  their  flow  to  remove  quan- 
tities of  earthy  and  to  accumulate  them  in  alluvial  deposits,  form- 
ing deltas  like  those  of  the  Mississippi,  Ganges,  &c.,  has  been 
computed  at  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  years.    The  time  re- 
quired for  the  annual  growth  of  the  plants  constituting  the  thick 
reins  of  mineral  coal  now  buried  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  has 
also  been  estimated.    But  all  these  modes  yield  in  unmistakable 
certainty  to  estimates  based  on  the  extent  of  mechanical  action 
propagated  through  the  fluid  medium  of  electric  matter  from  the 
mm  to  the  earth,  and  through  the  fluid  medium  of  air  and  water, 
— ^the  winds  and  waves — as  above  recapitulated,  against  the  solid 
inorganic  formation  of  rocks. 

When  we  pick  up  a  rounded  pebble  in  our  pathway,  we 
are  authorized  philosophically  to  regard  its  spherical  form  as 
sculptured  by  the  mechanical  action  propagated  from  the  sun. 
And  when  we  behold  a  mass  of  inorganic  conglomerate  rocks, 
now  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  are  as  impressively 
taught  to  believe  that  the  waves  of  ocean  have  for  countless 
ages  rolled  over  them,  as  to  believe  that  ocean- waves  have  rolled 
over  the  sea-shells  which  stud  the  face  of  cliffs  of  limestone 
rocks.  I  have  often  been  allured  to  take  a  seat  beneath  the 
mural  fronts  of  these  conglomerate  rocks  to  study  the  appearance 
of  a  water- worn  pebble  imbedded  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  larger 
vater-wom  pebble,  in  order  to  attempt  to  decipher  their  history 
in  the  hieroglyphic  records  of  mechanical  action  impressed 
thereon. 

With  these  data  before  him,  one  cannot  restrain  his  reason 
fiom  grasping  series  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  for  the  age 
of  our  planet,  and  from  musing  on  its  past  history,  until  he  finds 
liimself  startled  by  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Professor 
Playfair's  exclamation: — "How  much  further  reason  may  go^ 
than  imagination  may  venture  to  follow  I" 
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CONSTRAINED  STATIC  CONDITIONS  OP  GROUPINGS  OP  ATOMS  INTO 
THE  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  BODIES,  PBO- 
DUCED  BY  THE  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  ACTION  OP  THE  SUN  ON 
THE  ORGANS  OF  PLANTS. 

In  treating  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  the  natural  static 
conditions  of  fluid  formations  (page  28),  it  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  that  water,  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  serve  to 
play  a  most  important  part  in  becoming  modified,  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  plants,  into  various 
constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  the  organic  forma- 
tions of  woody  fibres,  fruits,  seeds,  grains,  and  grasses,  constituting 
fwd  and  food;  and  that  hence  the  component  elementary  atoms 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  water,  have  been  termed  the  organic 
elements. 

The  necessity  of  the  selection  of  these  particular  kinds  of 
atoms  to  become  incorporated  into  the  organic  formations  of 
plants,  has  also  been  shown  to  be  manifestly  unavoidable,  because 
plants  are  fastly  rooted  to  one  spot  of  earth,  and  cannot  roam 
like  animals  firom  place  to  place  in  search  of  the  kinds  of  group- 
ings of  substances  adapted  to  serve  as  food,  to  become  incorpo- 
rated into  their  bodies.  The  above-mentioned  fluids  are  in  con- 
stant motion  from  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  are 
wafted  into  contact  with  the  organs  of  plants,  thus  fiimishing  to 
them  their  appropriate  supply  of  food.  This  peculiar  mode  of 
the  direct  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun 
upon  fluid  terrestrial  matter,  renders  unnecessary  the  locomotive 
mechanisms  of  feet,  fins,  and  wings  in  vegetable  mechanisms. 

Plants,  as  a  class  of  living  organic  beings,  exist  more  inde- 
pendently than  animals,  having  their  appropriate  aliment  supplied 
to  them  without  the  necessity  of  their  roaming  or  toiling  in 
pursuit  of  it.  The  lily  is  fed  by  the  zephyr  and  dew-drop ;  and 
though  it  "  toils  not,  neither  does  it  spin,"  y#;  it  gayly  displays 
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its  beautifal  organic  formations  of  brilliant  drapery,  more  gor- 
geously tinted  with  parti-colored  dyes,  than  the  kingly  array  of 
"  Solomon  in  all  his  glory." 

The  chemical  analysis  of  plants  consequently  shows  that 
their  organic  structures  are  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  ele- 
mentary atoms  as  the  atmosphere  and  water,  viz. :  oxygen  and 
HYDROGEN — the  elements  of  water;  carbon  and  nitrogen — 
the  elements  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  being  the  four  organic 
elements. 

As  water  always  contains  in  solution,  whilst  percolating  the 
soil  to  the  roots  of  plants,  minute  portions  of  lime,  silicium,  pot- 
ash, ammonia,  and  some  other  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  it 
is  usual  to  detect  minute  quantities  of  these  particular  kinds  of 
substances  in  all  vegetable  organic  formations. 

The  silicium  and  lime,  or  calcium,  serve  to  give  strength  to 
the  skeleton  parts  of  plants ;  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  these 
substances  becoming,  in  some  cases,  so  solidly  fixed  on  the  exte- 
rior surface  of  the  stems  and  trunks,  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 

The  establishment  of  life-power  in  connection  with  about  half 
a  dozen  kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  grouped  into  the  germs  of 
innumerable  different  kinds  of  organic  formations  of  the  bodies 
of  plants  existing  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  appears  to  be 
ascribable  to  the  determination  of  the  absolute  will  of  the  First 
Cause ;  and  consequently  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  estab- 
ished  laws  of  mechanical  science.  But  observation  teaches  us 
that  every  movement  and  state  of  rest  of  the  groupings  of  such 
elementary  atoms,  effected  by  the  modifying  agency  of  life-power 
in  connection  with  the  bodies  of  both  plants  and  animals,  are 
governed  by  established  mechanical  laws.  These  laws  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  investigate, — not  the  immaterial  principle  of  life- 
power. 

The  mechanical  groupings  of  atoms  into  organic  formations, 
like  those  of  inorganic  formations,  are  producible  by  the  continu- 
ous propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  the*  solar  influence  reduces  to  a  constrained 
static  condition  of  stormy  clouds  in  the  sky  the  same  molecules 
of  water  which  are  subsequently  destined,  in  the  falling  rain- 
drop, to  become  incorporated  into  the  constrained  static  condi- 
tion of  the  organic  formations  of  plants.    The  groupings  of  the 
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molecules  of  water,  in  the  one  case,  serve  to  modify  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  electro-dyDamic  action  of  the  sun  to  exhibit  the  inor- 
ganic formation  of  vapor.  The  mechanisms  of  the  germ  of  plants, 
in  the  other  case,  serve  to  modify  the  propagation  of  the  same 
electro-dynamic  action  to  produce  the  organic  formations  of 
plants. 

The  occupancy  of  space  by  molecules  of  water  in  the  form  of 
vapory  clouds  in  the  sky.  and  in  that  of  innimierable  species  of 
vegetable  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  antagonistical 
mechanical  effects  of  the  groupings  of  the  molecules  of  water. 
Yet  they  both  alike  represent  temporary  constrained  static  con- 
ditions of  groupings.  The  phenomena  of  electric  flashes  of  light, 
heat,  and  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  are  developed  when  the  in- 
organic formations  of  vapory  thunder-clouds  recoil  in  the  sky  to 
their  natural  static  condition  of  water ;  and  precisely  similar  pheno- 
mena occur  when  all  organic  formations,  popularly  recognizable 
as  fuel  and  food,  recoil  in  the  open  air,  or  in  furnaces,  and  lungs 
of  animals ;  as  wQl  hereafter  be  more  particularly  demonstrated. 
The  parallel  ap[)ears  to  be  complete,  in  this  view  of  the  mecha- 
nical functions  developed  by  solar  excitation,  when  modified  by 
groupings  of  molecules  into  the  inorganic  formations  of  water,  and 
into  the  organic  formations  of  the  germs  of  plants.  But  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  is  modified  to 
precisely  opposite  directions  between  the  centres  of  the  atoms  at 
insensible  distances  in  the  two  preceding  cases.  In  the  former, 
the  atoms  are  urged  asunder,  and  are  caused  to  occupy  1700  fold 
more  space  in  the  inorganic  formation  of  subtle  fluid  vapor.  In 
the  latter,  they  are  reduced  to  fixed,  solid  organic  formations. 
This  fact  very  conclusively  demonstrates,  that  the  functions  of 
the  organs  of  plants  are  antagonistical  to  those  of  the  simple 
elementary  molecules  of  water,  in  modifying  to  opposite  direc- 
tions the  impulses  originating  from  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun. 

This  illustration  of  the  mechanical  functions  of  the  organic 
formations  of  plants  exhibits  in  a  true  ligKt  the  design  of  the 
creation  of  them  as  real  mechanisms  for  modifying  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  various  directions 
antagonistical  to  the  inorganic  formations  of  terrestrial  matter. 
In  this  respect,  the  organs  of  living  plants  reprtsent  the  mechan- 
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isms  of  galvanic  batteries,  in  modifying  the  directions  of  electro- 
dynamic  impulses,  according  to  contingent  circumstances, — 
antagonistically,  or  otherwise,  to  the  same  kind  of  impulses 
propagated  between  the  centres  of  atoms  of  inorganic  matter. 

This  propagation  of  electro -dynamic  action  through  the 
modifying  agency  of  the  organs  of  plants,  constitutes  the  Organic 
action,  which  produces  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  groupings  of 
atoms  into  constrained  static  conditions  of  organic  formations, 
constituting  fuel  and  food^  in  contradistinction  to  Inorganic 
actions,  which  restores  the  same  atoms  to  their  natural  static 
conditions.  These  will  presently  be  separately  considered,  after 
taking  a  brief  preliminary  glance  at  the  facts  of  the  constrained 
static  conditions  of  vegetable  organic  formations. 

The  original  establishment  •  of  the  existence  of  vegetable 
organic  formations  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  been  traced, 
by  the  Mosaic  records,  to  "  the  creation"  by  a  First  Cause ;  but 
the  number  of  species  of  plants,  originally  created,  does  not 
appear  to  be  specified.  Judging  from  petrified  fossil  vegeta- 
ble remains,  geologists  have  been  led  to  suppose  that,  during  a 
certain  period  of  the  antediluvian  existence  of  the  earth,  there 
probably  existed  simultaneously  only  a  few  hundreds  of  species 
of  plants.  At  the  present  day,  rivers  and  ocean  waters  teem  pro- 
lifically  with  countless  varieties  of  species  of  vegetable  organic 
formations. 

A  profound  mystery  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  model 
germs  of  the  different  species  of  plants, — as  inexplicable  at  the 
present  day  as  at  "  the  creation."  There  appears  to  be  no  pos- 
sible mechanical  explanation  to  account  for  the  appearance  in 
succession  of  various  species  of  vegetable  organic  formations  on 
specific  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  some  cases,  plants 
spring  forth  abundantly  from  the  soil  where  no  parent  plants 
have  been  known  previously  to  have  existed.  In  the  primeval 
forests  of  America,  there  is  found  to  appear  on  spots  of  clear- 
ings, where  whole  hecatombs  of  trunks  of  timber  trees  have 
been  rolled  together  and  burnt,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  luxuri- 
ant plants,  which  have  received  from  the  pioneers  of  these  forests 
the  descriptive  name  of  "  fire-weed,"  to  denote  its  origin ;  as  if, 
like  the  fabled  phoenix,  it  originated  from  the  glowing  ashes. 
The  appearance  of  crops  of  white  clover,  where  ashes  are  strewn 
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on  virgin  soils,  has  often  caused  the  agriculturist  to  pause  in  his 
labors,  and  to  muse  upon  this  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  germs 
of  plants. 

Forests  of  oak  and  pine  are  found  to  succeed  each  other  alter- 
nately on  the  same  tracts  of  land,  after  one  of  the  species  has 
exclusively  occupied  the  soil,  and  reigned  predominant  over  the 
other  for  ages.    The  acorn  is  known  to  become  speedily  decom- 
posed whilst  subjected  to  the  ordinary  heat  and  moisture  of  a 
summer  sky.    There  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  a  resusci- 
tation of  old  germs ;  and  we  are  consequently  led  to  imagine 
some  incomprehensible  mode  of  the  development  of  new  ones, 
as  has  been  stated  to  occur  when  the  earth,  excavated  ft*om  mines 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  becomes  covered  with  fresh  plants.    The 
spontaneous  growth  of  seeds  of  <ninute  vegetable  formations, 
such  as  those  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of  mould 'on  cheese,  of  fungi, 
&c.,  may  familiarly  excite  wonder  in  the  careful  housewife, 
whose  utmost  eflforts  to  prevent  their  growth  often  fail 

The  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  may  quieten,  but  it 
cannot  create  the  germs.  Mechanical  science  can  only  scrutinize 
the  facts  of  these  groupings  of  atoms  into  mechanisms,  display* 
ing  exquisite  skill  in  the  structure  of  their  delicate  tissues,  taste- 
ful arrangements  in  their  beautiful  forms  and  gorgeous  colors, 
and  perfect  science  in  their  functions  as  elaborately  designed 
mechanisms. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  in  the  development  of  organic 
formations,  is  the  power  denoted  by  the  term  **  vitality,"  which 
has  been  defined  by  Liebig  "  to  be  the  power  which  each  germ 
possesses  of  reproducing  itself."  In  investigating  the  principles 
of  life,  found  to  be  innate  in  the  seed-vessels  of  plants,  it  is  also 
beyond  the  scope  of  mechanical  science  to  trace  out  the  mode  in 
which  the  germs  are  successively  produced  bv  the  agency  of  the 
organic  formations  of  the  parent  plants,  whilst  excited  by  solar 
action.  It  is  only  possible  to  commence  with  the  recognition  of 
the  fact,  that  in  every  kind  of  plant  there  is  produced  a  sac  or 
shell,  containing  a  little  farinaceous  or  sugary  collection  of  ele- 
mentary atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

Surrounded  by  this  collection  of  these  four  kinds  of  elemen- 
tary atoms,  grouped  together  in  various  relative  static  conditions, 
is  discoverable  a  minute  arrangement  of  a  portion  of  this  coUec- 
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tion  of  atoms  into  systematic  shapes,  exhibiting  indistinct  out- 
lines of  the  forms  of  parts  of  a  plant.  This  rudimentary  nucleus 
has  been  denominated  the  embryo,  or  germ. 

When  this  grouping  of  farinaceous  atoms  in  the  seed-vessels 
of  plants  is  softened  and  rendered  freely  movable  by  moisture, 
the  germs  contained  therein  are  found  to  become  capable  of 
modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action.  They 
develope  mechanical  impulses  adequate  to  moving,  and  re-arrang- 
ing the  groupings  of  the  atoms,  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
in  the  seed-vessel,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  germs  into  the  distinctly 
shaped  form  of  a  "  sprouting  seed." 

The  manifest  design  of  surrounding  every  germ  with  farina- 
ceous groupings  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  in  the  seed-vessel,  is  to  furnish  it  with  materials  ready  at 
hand,  to  become  remodelled  into  the  mechanism  of  a  nascent 
living  plant.  Were  not  this  little  store  of  materials  thus  furnished 
to  the  living  germ,  and  carefully  inclosed  with  it  in  the  seed- 
vessel,  as  if  by  the  provident  care  and  foresight  of  the  parent  plant, 
the  originally  feeble  powers  of  the  offspring  would  have  within 
its  immediate  reach  no  suitable  materials  to  become  assimilated, 
for  the  enlargement  of  its  organs,  to  the  due  degree  of  develop- 
ment necessary  for  constituting  a  new  mechanism.  This  new 
mechanism,  thus  aided,  speedily  becomes  independently  capable 
of  modifying  the  propagations  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun,  to  collect  more  of  the  same  kinds  of  elementary  atoms 
from  the  surrounding  air,  water,  and  earth. 

The  gradual  augmentation  of  the  intensity  of  solar  excitation 
in  the  vernal  season  of  the  temperate  zones,  produces  this  spring- 
ing forth  of  the  germs.  From  this  modification  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  form  of  organic  action,  this  sea- 
son has  received  its  poetically  emblematic  name  of  "the  Spring." 
At  this  season  the  variegated  drapery  of  blossoms  and  flowers  first 
appear  pendent  from  every  stem,  flashing  in  the  sunbeams  with 
bright  colors  of  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold,  as  if  they  constituted 
so  many  beautifully  painted  banners,  rejoicingly  displayed  in 
honor  of  the  birthday  of  every  newborn  germ. 

It  appears  to  be  the  sole  and  unceasing  effort  of  every  plant, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  vigor  of  its  life,  to  collect  these 
little  provisionary  stores  of  farinaceous  food  within  the  seed-vessels 
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containing  the  germ,  to  which  it  has  given  birth ;  as  if  it  were 
really  indued  with  the  intelligent  forecast  of  a  provident  parent 
in  anticipating  the  future  wants  of  their  newlj-bom  o£fspring. 
There  is  found  to  be  just  enough  of  this  little  store  of  appropriate 
food  collected  in  each  seed-vessel,  to  last  until  the  developing  or- 
gans of  the  young  plant  become  sufficiently  enlarged  and  vigor- 
ous to  gain,  independently,  their  supplies  of  appropriate  food  fjx>m 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  that  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  their  leaves  by  the  winds  and  rains,  and  by  the  decomposing 
soils,  or  humus,  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

In  the  development  of  an  embryo  germ,  a  portion  of  the 
farina,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  in  the  sac  or  seed-vessel,  is 
found  to  recoil  from  this  temporary,  constrained,  static  condition, 
to  its  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
and  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  excitation  of  heat  in  the  modi- 
fied form  of  fermentation. 

Observations  of  the  process  of  germination  teach  us  that  a 
fermentation  of  the  farinaceous  matter  of  the  seed-vessels  is  first 
caused  to  commence  by  the  propagation  of  the  solar  influence, 
thereby  augmenting  the  excitation  of  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
quickening  of  the  organs  of  the  germ.  At  the  same  moment 
there  is  presented  to  them  the  decomposing  particles  of  iarina,  in 
the  fluid,  plastic  form  of  the  nascent  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this 
peculiar  state,  the.  organs  of  the  germ  are  enabled  to  select  and 
group  together,  into  modified  organic  formations,  the  little  store 
of  surrounding  elementary  substances,  which  thus  practically 
subserve  the  purposes  of  both  fuel  and  food,  to  excite  and  sustain 
the  feeble  powers  of  vitality  in  the  embryo  ofl&pring. 

A  similar  process  of  germination  is  artificially  resorted  to  by 
brewers  in  the  process  of  the  malting  of  barley.  By  first  in- 
ducing excitation  of  artificial  heat  in  the  moistened  grains,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  fermentation  commences,  accompanied  by  the 
spontaneous  excitation  of  heat,  and  of  simultaneous  organic  ac- 
tion, producing  a  movement  of  the  sprouting  germ,  which  issues 
from  one  end  of  each  grain.  The  organic  action  is  thus  exerted 
to  produce  the  eflfect  of  the  reorganization  of  a  portion  of  the 
farinaceous  carbon,  and  also  of  the  dynamic  movements  of  the 
rambling  rootlet. 

The  mechanisms  of  the  embryo  organs  of  plants  are  unable 
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to  modify  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  with  sufficient  energy  to  transmute  the  hard,  solid  fiuina 
of  the  seed-vessel  directly  into  the  parts  of  a  new  plant,  unless  an 
incipient  stage  of  fermentation  first  take  place,  to  relax  the  in- 
tensity of  the  previously-established  organic  action  that  sustains 
the  grouping  of  the  farina  in  the  solid  condition  of  an  organic 
formation.  Even  the  mechanism  of  the  vigorous  organs  of  the 
animal  stomach  are  not  adequate  to  overpowering  the  organic 
forces  established  in  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  the  four  or- 
ganic elements  into  the  seeds  and  grains  containing  the  living, 
embryo  germs,  which  are  found  to  pass  unchanged  through  the 
digestive  organs.  For  this  philosophical  reason,  the  preliminary 
process  of  comminution  with  the  teeth,  or  with  gravel  stones  in 
the  gizzards  of  fowls,  &c.,  is  necessary.  The  artificial  grinding 
and  crushing  of  grains  of  wheat,  and  of  other  farinaceous  seeds, 
has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  dates  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  in  accordance  with  this  principle. 

There  appears  also  to  be  the  same  good  philosophical  reason 
for  fermenting,  as  for  grinding,  the  farinaceous  grains  used  as  food 
by  man  and  other  animals.^  The  raising  of  bread  is  in  fact  an 
exact  artificial  imitation  of  the  natural  preparation  of  the  same 
materials,  when  they  are  consumed  as  food  by  the  embryo  plant. 
The  increasing  warmth  of  a  vernal  sun,  and  the  moistening  of 
vernal  showers,  induces  a  preliminary  stage  of  fermenation, 
during  the  relaxing  inorganic  action  of  which,  the  reorganization 
and  regrouping  of  the  atoms  are  more  readily  accomplished  by 
the  organs  of  the  plants ;  and  doubtlessly  the  same  reason  applies 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  same  farinaceous  materials  into  the 
bodies  of  human  beings.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  modern  pro- 
cess of  introducing  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  texture 
of  bread,  by  means  of  commingling  acids  and  alkalis,  must  be 
essentially  unphilosophical. 

But  even  this  imitation  of  light  bread  may  be  deemed  to  be 
far  preferable  to  over-fermented  bread.  Bakers  very  commonly 
allow  the  process  of  fermentation  of  bread  to  proceed  to  the 
acetous  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  cus- 
tomers, who  prefer  a  big  loaf  to  a  healthful  one. 

When  the  process  of  fermentation  has  passed  from  the  in 
cipient  to  the  second  stage  of  acetous  fermentation,  the  organic 
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fiiDctions  of  digestion  of  persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  inade- 
quate to  arresting  and  overpowering  the  inorganic  action  thus 
artificially  induced  in  a  mass  of  food ;  and  the  pernicious  results 
are  felt  in  the  impaired  tone  of  the  animal  system.  Many  really 
pious  patients  may  ignorantly  ascribe  this,  among  other  "  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  to  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
instead  of  the  dispensations  from  the  kneading-trough  of  the 
baker. 

A  degree  of  instinctive  intelligence  is  implanted,  or  innate  in 
the  mechanisms  of  plants,  which  serves  to  govern  the  direction 
of  the  organic  actions  in  the  due  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  roots  become  developed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  manifest  display  of  sagacity  for  accomplishing  in  the  most 
successful  manner  the  design  of  searching  for  the  several  kinds 
of  grouping  of  alimentary  atoms.  The  roots  penetrate  the  soil  to 
remote  distances  in  directions  where  their  supply  of  food  is  located, 
in  despite  of  obstacles  which  seemingly  might  have  deterred  their 
progress.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  roots  of  willow 
trees,  which  had  penetrated  under  the  deeply  laid  foundations  of  a 
church ,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  through  the  dry  earth  beneath 
the  floor,  to  reach  the  buried  bodies  there  interred.  The  very  cavi- 
ties of  the  bones  and  skulls,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  of  them,  were 
searchingly  pervaded  by  a  network  of  tissues  of  the  fibrous 
roots,  which  were  apparently  feasting  upon  the  remains  that  the 
worms  had  spared. 

In  decayed  wooden  pipes  of  aqueducts,  I  have  noticed  that  a 
small  orifice  of  the  size  of  a  large  pin-head  aflfbrded  ingress  for  roots 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  entire  cavity  of  the  bore  for  many  feet, 
so  as  eflfectually  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  water.  The  roots  pro- 
jecting from  the  stalks  of  the  Indian  corn  and  sugar-cane  descend 
from  the  joints  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  penetrate  beneath 
it,  as  if  purposely  for  bracing  the  lofty  stalks,  as  shrouds  support 
the  masts  of  vessels  reeling  in  a  gale.  In  exposed  positions 
on  hill-tops,  the  roots  of  large  trees  branch  off  from  the  trunks, 
with  the  scientific  design  of  more  strongly  bracing  against  the 
powerful  impulses  of  blasts  of  wind,  which  might  otherwise  pros- 
trate them. 

The  preceding  phenomena  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  result 
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rather  of  statical  organic  functions,  than  dynamical  organic 
action ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  real  dynamic  impulses 
of  organic  forces  are  brought  into  action  through  the  modifying 
agency  of  the  organs  of  plants,  such  as  are  exhibited  in  the  vio- 
lent projection  of  seeds  from  the  seed-vessels  of  certain  plants,  as 
the  balsamine,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  them  to  a  distance 
from  the  parent  stem.  Indeed,  there  is  one  kind  of  plant  which 
performs  the  part  of  an  assassin  or  executioner,  by  opening  its 
petals  invitingly,  to  induce  flies  or  other  insects  to  alight  upon 
its  bosom.  At  the  first  touch  of  the  adventurous  explorers,  the 
plant  suddenly  clasps  them  within  the  contracting  petals,  as  if 
by  the  spring  of  an  artificial  trap,  and  holds  them  fast  in  an  em- 
brace, from  which  they  find  no  release  except  in  death. 

This  fact  discloses  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  motive  power, 
like  that  transmitted  by  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animal  bodies. 
One  species  of  plant  has  actually  received  the  popular  cognomen 
of  the  "  sensitive  plant,"  from  the  sudden  contraction  and  closing 
of  its  leaves  at  the  slightest  touch ;  as  if  it  were  really  endued 
not  only  with  sensibility,  but  also  with  the  power  of  controlling 
dynamic  forces. 

There  is  developed  no  inconsiderable  vegetable  motive  pow- 
er by  the  germs  of  plants  in  pushing  downward  their  roots 
into  the  tough  soils  beneath  them,  and  in  upheaving  the  clods 
that  obstruct  the  ascent  of  the  stems  to  receive  the  exciting  ac- 
tion of  the  solar  influence.  I  have  noticed  a  clod  of  earth,  of  the 
weight  of  many  pounds,  to  be  uplifted  by  the  combined  impulses 
exerted  by  a  number  of  germs  in  the  process  of  sprouting. 

After  the  first  stage  of  dependent  germination  is  completed, 
the  newly  developed  organs  of  roots  and  leaves,  subjected  to 
the  excitation  of  solar  action,  exert  the  extraordinary  power 
of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas,  retain^ing  the  atoms  of  carbon, 
and  rejecting  those  of  oxygen  from  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  The 
plant  now  becomes  an  independent,  living  being,  capable  of  sup- 
porting itself  by  the  aid  of  the  continuous  excitation  of  the  sun, 
gaining  its  food  in  the  grouping  of  elementary  atoms  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  and  soils,  and  in  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  of  rain-water. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Pouillet, 
that  during  the  process  of  vegetation,  electricity  is  constantly 
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excited  from  all  vegetating  plants.  The  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  on  molecules  of  water  has  been  shown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  disturbance  of  the  elec- 
tro-static conditions  of  the  matter  of  the  surface  of  our  eartL 
The  additional  fact  that  water  is  decomposed  into  its  elementary 
conditions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  solidified  into  the  fixed 
component  elements  of  various  kinds  of  wood  and  other  vegeta- 
ble organizations,  is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  electricity 
must  be  actively  excited,  and  a  consequent  impulse  of  electro- 
mechanical forces  developed,  during  germination. 

Becquerel  states  that  electric  currents  may  be  actually  detect- 
ed between  the  parts  about  the  stems  and  opposite  parts  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fruits.  In  a  recent  publication  it  has  been  stated, 
that  certain  vegetable  organizations,  such  as  the  marigold, 
orange-lily,  monk's  hood,  and  Indian  pink,  "  emit,  at  intervals 
of  several  minutes,  two  or  three  flashes  of  light,  in  quick  suc- 
cession; and  when  several  flowers  in  the  same  place  emitted 
their  light  together,  it  could  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance." 
This  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  July  and  August,  when  the 
sky  was  clear. 

The  preceding  details  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  con- 
strained static  condition  of  vegetable  organic  formations,  have 
been  introduced  in  these  researches  into  the  originating  causes  of 
motive  power,  for  the  special  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  important 
functions  which  they  perform  in  the  mechanics  of  Nature,  in  the 
modified  forms  of  fuel  and  food. 


FUEL  AND  FOOD,  CONSIDERED  AS  CONSTITUTED  OF  GROUPINGS 
OF  ATOMS  REDUCED  FROM  THEIR  NATURAL  STATIC  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  WATER  AND  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS,  TO  CONSTRAINED 
STATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 

The  preceding  investigations  have  exhibited  the  organs  of 
plants  as  mechanisms,  designed  for  performing  the  functions  of 
modifying  the  directions  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
impulses,  antagonistically  to  the  directions  of  the  same  impulses 
when  modified  by  the  sixty  diflferent  kinds  of  groupings  of  the 
simple  elementary  substances.    The  propagation  of  this  electro- 
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dynamic  action,  when  modified  by  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs 
of  plants,  represents  Organic  Action ;  and  when  modified  by  the 
sixty  different  kinds  of  groupings  of  the  simple  elementary  sub- 
stances, it  constitutes  Inorganic  Action.  The  Organic  action, 
when  paramount,  reduces  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water  from  their  natural  static  conditions  to  the  constrained  static 
conditions  of  groupings  of  vegetable  organic  formations ;  the  In- 
organic action,  when  in  turn  it  becomes  paramount,  restores  these 
constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  organic  formations 
to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water. 
The  former  mechanical  process  is  denominated  "  organization ;" 
the  latter,  "  disorganization."  The  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  former  case  is  denoted  by  the 
term  "  germination ;"  in  the  latter,  by  the  various  terms  of  "  fer- 
mentation," "  combustion,"  and  "  chemical  decompositions." 

When  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  organic  formations  are  em- 
ployed in  furnaces  to  undergo  the  process  of  recoiling  to  their 
natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  by  the 
process  of  combustion  in  furnaces  and  boilers  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, they  are  regarded  as  fuel  ;  and  when  similarly  employed 
to  undergo  the  process  of  combustion  in  the  lungs  of  living  ani- 
mal mechanisms,  they  are  regarded  as  food.  The  change  of  the 
groupings  of  atoms  from  their  constrained  static  conditions  of 
fuel  to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water,  propagates  dynamic  impulses  of  inorganic 
reaction  artificially  available  in  the  modified  form  of  "steam- 
power."  The  recoil  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  organic  formations 
constituting  food,  serves  to  propagate  dynamic  impulses  of  inor- 
ganic reaction,  naturally  available  in  the  modified  form  of  "  ani- 
mal motive  power." 

This  view  of  the  functions  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the 
organs  of  plants,  exhibits  them  distinctly  as  real  mechanisms, 
scientifically  devised  for  modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  antagonistically  to  the  propagation  of 
the  same  electro-dynamic  action  by  the  sixty  different  kinds  of 
groupings  of  the  simple,  elementary  substances.  A  more  in- 
tense electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  must  be  propagated 
through  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  the  organs  of  plants,  to 
counterbalance  and  overpower  the  same  electro-dynamic  action, 
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when  antagonistically  propagated  through  the  agency  of  the 
groupings  of  the  sixty  inorganic  simple  elementary  substance& 
An  equally  intense  electro-dynamic  reaction  must  become  de- 
veloped when  the  Inorganic  action  in  turn  recoils  and  overpowers 
the  Organic  action. 

In  the  philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature,  we  are  there- 
fore authorized  to  consider  all  Inorganic  and  Organic  Formations 
as  representing  actual  static  conditions  of  terrestrial  matter,  sus- 
tained by  oppositely-directed  impulses,  modified  by  the  group- 
ings of  atoms  into  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  many  thousands 
of  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  groupings  of  atoms  into 
the  mechanisms  of  about  sixty  simple  elementary  substances  on 
the  other. 

In  accordance  with  the  well  established  laws  of  mechanical 
science,  in  every  case  of  the  disturbance  of  counterbalanced 
forces,  a  resultant  dynamic  action  must  unavoidably  become  de- 
veloped. When,  therefore,  constrained,  temporary  groupings  of 
atoms  of  organic  formations  are  restored  to  their  natural,  perma- 
nent conditions  of  groupings,  a  resultant  electro-dynamic  action 
must  necessarily  become  developed,  and  propagated  to  surround- 
ing bodies.  These  principles  lead  us  to  regard  all  organic  for- 
mations of  FUEL  as  constrained  groupings  of  atoms,  embodying 
statically  counterbalanced  impulses  of  Organic  action  and  Inor- 
ganic reaction.  The  organic  formations  of  fuel,  therefore,  repre- 
sent constrained,  bended  springs,  deflected  by  Organic  action,  and 
caused  to  recoil  by  the  antagonistical  impulses  of  Inorganic  re- 
action. In  this  respect  they  may  be  deemed  reservoirs  of  sun- 
power. 

Facts,  almost  daily  brought  to  light  by  geological  explora- 
tions, demonstrate,  that  the  main  purpose  to  which  the  surface  of 
this  planet  was  appropriated,  during  a  period  of  countless  ages 
after  it  was  subjected  to  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
was  the  reduction  of  elementary  atoms  of  carbon  from  the  invisi- 
ble, fluid  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  into  the  solid  bodies  or  or- 
ganic formations  of  plants.  Only  a  few  animals  of  the  alligator 
or  Saurian  race  appear,  from  organic  remains  discovered,  to  have 
once  occupied  the  earth,  and  to  have  basked  in  the  sunshine 
and  floundered  in  the  wide-spread,  peaty  marshes. 

With  these  most  remarkable  facts  presented  for  oiu:  consider- 
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ation,  we  cannot  but  pause  to  reflect  on  the  reasons  for  which 
the  surface  of  our  planet  was  left  in  a  cheerless  state,  unoccupied 
by  intelligent  beings,  during  the  vast  period  of  time,  which  dis- 
tinguishes its  antediluvian  history  by  no  other  important  memo- 
rial than  that  of  the  designation  of  the  "carboniferous  pe- 
riod "  of  the  existence  of  the  earth. 

To  this  subject  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  recur^  in 
order  to  explain  the  apparent  mystery  connected  with  most  im- 
portant ultimate  designs  relating  to  the  future  dynamic  history 
of  the  occupation  of  the  earth  by  finite,  intelligent  beings,  capa- 
ble of  rendering  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  antediluvian  sun- 
shine available  as  a  source  of  light,  heat,  and  steam-power. 

The  term  "carboniferous,"  or  carbon-producing,  as  applied  to 
plants,  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  the  power  or  faculty  of 
collecting  the  atoms  of  carbon  brought  into  contact  with  the  organs 
of  plants — ^not  that  of  producing  carbon,  as  this  term  might  seem 
to  imply. 

Vast  deposits  of  mineral  coal,  subserving  the  purpose  of  fuel, 
are  now  found  securely  buried  beneath  the  cold  wet  strata  of  the 
earth.  There  is  no  more  doubt  about  the  vegetable  origin  of 
these  groupings  of  atoms  of  carbon  into  mineral  coal,  than  of  the 
origin  of  the  wood-piles  stored  up  in  a  modern  farm-yard ;  for  the 
fibrous  and  porous  texture  of  the  wood  is  distinctly  discoverable 
by  the  microscope,  on  scrutinizing  specimens  of  this  mineral. 
But  it  has  sorely  perplexed  geologists  to  account  for  the  mode  in 
which  the  antediluvian  surface  of  the  earth,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  after  ma- 
turing the  crops  of  organic  formations  of  peat-bogs,  has  become 
turned  under,  like  a  corn  cake,  after  one  side  is  done. 

The  tracts  of  country,  beneath  which  these  deposits  of  mineral 
coal  are  found,  are  designated  by  miners  "coal-fields,"  as  con- 
taining these  antediluvian  crops  of  vegetable  organic  formations, 
securely  harvested  and  housed  for  the  use  of  man.  The  antedi- 
luvian sunshine  has  been  as  usefully  expended  in  maturing  har- 
vests of  fuel  for  human  advantage,  as  the  sunshine  of  the  pre- 
sent day  in  causing  the  forests  of  the  earth  to  bud,  and  put  forth 
their  branches. 

The  ultimate  designs  of  the  accumulation  of  the  organic  for- 
mations of  fuel  mineral  coal  on  this  planet,  before  the  occupancy 
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of  its  surface  by  man,  will  presently  be  reverted  to,  after  taking 
a  preliminary  view  of  the  facts  of  the  mechanical  gronpiDgsof 
atoms  into  the  constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings  consti- 
tuting fuel  and  food. 

The  following  table  exhibits  an  interesting  oomparative  yiew 
of  the  relative  proportionate  quantities  (by  weight)  of  the  seven! 
kinds  of  atoms,  which  are  actually  collected  by  the  agency  of  liie 
organs  of  living  plants,  whilst  excited  by  solar  action;  and  which 
are  moulded  thereby  into  the  various  constrained  static  condir 
tions  of  the  vegetable  organic  formations  of  wood,  peat,  coal,  &a, 
serving  as  fuel;  and  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  seed  vessels, 
grasses,  fruits,  &c.,  serving  as  food, 

TABLE  OF  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  FUEL  AND  FOOD. 

Relative  proportionaU  weights  of  different  kinds  of  Elemeniary  Aiams^  reduced  it  tk 
constrained  static  conditions  of  Fhicl  and  Food^  by  the  eleciro-dynamic  action  tjik 
Sun  on  the  organs  of  plants. 


VEGETABLE  ORGANIC 
P0KMATI0N8. 


Anthracite  Coal  - 
Bituminous  Coal  - 
Wood  orLignin  - 
Wheat      .    .    -    - 

Rye 

Oats 

Rye  straw  -  -  - 
Potatocit  (dried)  - 
Turnips  -  -  -  - 
Dry  Hay  -  -  -  - 
Pure  Sugar  -  -  - 
"  Wheat  starch 
Gum-arabic  -  -  - 
OUve  Oil  -  -  -  - 
Turpentine  do.  -  - 
India  Rubber  -  - 
Camphor-    -    -    - 


ANIMAL   ORGANIC   FORMATIONS. 

Fibrine,  or  Blood  and  Muscles 

Human  Fat 

Hogs'      •' 

Whale     " 


BT     WEIGHT. 


CARBON. 


89- 

75- 

50- 

4610 

46-20 

50-70 

49-90 

44- 

4*2-90 

48-87 

42  85 

43-55 

4223 

77-21 

88-46 

90- 

79-28 


63- 
79- 
79- 
79- 


Hl'DROGN. 


3- 

6-25 

5- 

5-80 

6-60 

6-40 

660 

5-80 

550 

6-76 

6-35 

/»   mrm 

DW  I 

6-93 
1336 
1154 

912 
1086 


11- 
11- 
11- 


OXYGEN. 


4- 

1250 
42* 
43'04 
44-20 
36-70 
40.60 
44.70 
42-30 
39-71 
5008 
49-68 
50-84 

947 

•88 
10-36 


20- 

10- 

10- 

9- 


NITROGEN 


100 

6-26 

2-03 
1-70 
220 
0K)3 
150 
1-70 
1-84 


ASHEI. 


8- 

8O0 
2-04 
2-80 
4-00 
8-60 
4-O0 
760 
6-82 


20- 
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By  scrutinizing  the  details  of  the  preceding  table  of  the  rela- 
tive proportionate  parts  of  the  four  kinds  of  elementary  atoms 
grouped  into  the  organic  formations  of  wood,  or  lignin,  consti- 
tuting the  substance  usually  burnt  as  fuel^  and  of  hay,  of  grains 
of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  constituting  the  food  of  animals,  it  appears 
that  about  one-half  part  of  the  weight  of  all  of  them  is  composed 
of  atoms  of  carbon  or  charcoal.  Most  of  the  remaining  part  is 
composed  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  very  nearly 
the  same  relative  proportions  which  constitute  water.  As  these 
four  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  are  invariably  found  to  compose 
the  bodies  of  plants,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  growth  of 
plants  must  essentially  depend  on  the  ready  supply  of  these 
kinds  of  atoms  as  their  appropriate  food,  combined  with  a  due 
degree  of  the  excitation  of  the  sun.  In  proportion  to  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  preceding  materials  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water  to  the  modifying  agency  of  the  organs  of  plants,  whilst 
excited  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  that  the  production  of  organic  formations  takes 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  on  which  man  also  finds  him- 
self existing  as  a  wonderful  organic  formation. 

By  critical  examinations  of  specimens  of  the  air  of  the  at- 
mosphere, collected  at  various  heights  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, chemical  tests  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  distributed 
very  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  atmosphere, 
about  y^Vo  P^rt  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  By  ana- 
lyzing this  gas,  its  constituent  elementary  atoms  have  been 
found  to  consist  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  invisible  transparent 
carbon,  and  16  parts  by  weight  of  equally  invisible  atoms  of 
oxygen. 

Small  as  this  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  may  appear  to  be, 
yet,  were  it  collected  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  aggregate 
quantity  would  form  a  substratum  of  pure  gas  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  depth.  Estimates  have  been  made  to  show  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  as  much  of  this  fluid  carbon  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  above  the  earth's  surface,  as  there  exists  of  solid  carbon 
buried  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

The  presence  of  this  carbonic  acid  gas  imparts  to  common 
well  water   a  brisk,  agreeable  taste;  and  to  soda-water,  cham- 
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pagne,  beer,  &c.,  the  sparkling  and  the  pungency,  which  ren 
der  these  beverages  peculiarly  palatable. 

Observation  teaches  us  that  carbonic  acid  gas  becomes  natu- 
rally united  with  molecules  of  cold  water,  and  naturally  separated 
as  the  water  becomes  warm.  This  fact  is  familiarly  exhibited 
when  cold  water  is  drawn  from  a  well,  and  exposed  in  a  glass  to 
the  warm  air  of  a  room.  The  interior  of  the  glass  becomes  lined 
with  it,  in  the  form  of  a  coating  of  small  air-bubbles.  This  sim- 
ple fact  involves  the  most  momentous  consequences  of  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetable  Organic  formations. 

When  the  molecules  of  water  are  lifted  by  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  in  the  form  of 
steamy  vapors  or  clouds,  they  there  become  cooled,  and  con- 
densed into  cold  water,  and  often  frozen  into  icy  particles  of  hail, 
even  in  midsummer.  In  this  cold  state,  the  drops  of  falling  rain 
become  united  with  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  bring  them  by  their  descent,  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  every 
shower  transports  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  and 
every  movement  of  the  air  transports  the  same  gas  into  contact 
with  the  expanded  leaves. 

Numerous  carefully  conducted  experiments  have  verified  the 
fact,  that  whilst  living  plants  are  exposed  to  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun,  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  drawn  into 
the  porous  organs  of  the  leaves  and  roots.  The  carbon  is  there 
separated  from  its  combination  with  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  and 
assimilated  into  the  solid  organic  vegetable  formations ;  whilst 
the  atoms  of  oxygen  are  rejected  in  a  pure  state.  The  same 
vegetable  organs  are  also  capable  of  reducing  combined  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  their  natural  fluid  static  conditions 
of  water,  to  solid  parts  of  vegetable  bodies. 

Experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  demonstrate, 
that  it  requires  intense  mechanical  action  of  compression  of  more 
than  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface,  to  reduce  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  the  natural  static  condition  of  an  invisible  air,  to 
that  of  a  constrained  condition  of  groupings  of  a  visible  liquid,  or 
solid  inorganic  formations  of  snow-white  crystals.  And  the  ap- 
plication of  the  most  intense  mechanical  compression  available  by 
the  power  of  man,  has  never  yet  reduced  the  atoms  of  nitrogen, 
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The  sea  in  these  regions  appeared  quickened  into  life  by  the 
abundance  of  minute  animalculae,  who  collect  and  feed  upon  the 
equally  minute  aquatic  plants,  and  re-organize  them  into  their 
bodies. 

The  comparative  available  supply  of  organic  carbon  of  these 
sea-plants  even  exceeds  that  which  is  matured  in  most  of  the 
plants  existing  beneath  a  vertical  sun.  Several  kinds  of  sea- 
weeds are  eaten  as  nourishing  food  by  mankind,  such  as  the 
Irish  moss.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  cattle  are 
driven  down  to  the  shore,  at  the  recess  of  the  tide,  to  partake  of 
the  abundance  of  this  nutritious  food. 

This  remarkable  prolificness,  in  inorganic  formations,  of  the 
apparently  inhospitable  Polar  seas,  has  often  been  a  theme  of 
wonder  to  naturalists.  It  has  been  deemed  an  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon, that  the  cold  sea  water  should  be  quickened  with 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
slow  and  sparse  extension  of  vegetable  organic  formations  might 
be  anticipated,  f5rom  the  feeble  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun 
during  the  long  day  of  a  Polar  summer.  This  subject  I  have 
not  found  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  here  investigated  as  particu- 
larly fraught  with  instruction  in  illustrating  our  present  subject 
of  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water,  from  their  natural  static  conditions  of  groupings,  into  the 
constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  vegetable  organic 
formations,  constituting  the  food  of  animals,  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  animal  motive  power  during  the  recoil  of  these 
groupings  to  their  original  natural  static  conditions. 

The  preceding  phenomena  of  the  rapid  growth  of  algae,  or  sea- 
weeds, in  icy  waters,  demonstrate  conclusively  that  organic  life 
depends  on  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  in  combination  with  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid  gas — the  food  of  plants — which  exists  in  water  of  a  cold 
temperature.  Water,  at  the  freezing  point,  is  found  to  be  capa- 
ble of  retaining  more  than  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  more  than  twice  the  quantity  which  the  same  water  will  con- 
tain when  heated  to  the  boiling  point  A  given  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  also  expands  in  volume  more  than  50  per  cent 
on  passing  from  a  temperature  of  82°  to  that  of  86°  Fahr.,  the 
heat  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cereal  plants.    Conse- 
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quently,  there  are  double  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
same  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  former  temperature  that 
there  is  at  the  latter  temperature.  As  plants  derive  their  supply 
of  carbon  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is  hence 
manifest  that  their  appropriate  food  is  much  more  abundantly 
supplied  to  them  in  the  cold  water  of  the  icy  seas,  than  it  is  in 
the  warmer  water  of  the  tropical  seas,  or  in  the  warmer  atmo0- 
pheric  air  of  the  temperate  zones,  which  contains  only  tjVt  P*urt 
of  the  gas. 

It  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  this  very  fact  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
water  in  the  cold  wet  earth  about  the  roots  of  plants,  on  being 
first  warmed  by  the  heat  of  a  vernal  sun,  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  growth  of  trees  in  temperate  climates  takes  place  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  year. 

Again,  it  may  be  calculated  that  whilst  there  exists  this 
extraordinary  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  icy  polar 
seas,  the  fact  is  experimentally  established,  that  at  the  tem- 
perature of  freezing  water,  this  gas  admits  of  being  reduced  fix)m 
its  natural  aeriform  static  condition  to  a  Uquid  state,  by  a  mecha- 
nical action  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  318  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  of  the  surface  of  the  gas  inclosed  in  the  cylinder  beneath 
a  forcing  piston.  Whereas  at  the  warmer  temperature  of  100° 
of  Fahr.,  the  average  degree  of  heat  excited  by  the  direct  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  of  the  sun  in  equatorial  climes,  a  mecha- 
nical action  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  985  pounds  to  the  square, 
is  found  to  be  requisite  to  produce  the  same  result  of  the  conden- 
sation of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  fact  demonstrates  that  a  three- 
fold greater  mechanical  force  is  requisite  to  reduce  this  gas  firom 
its  natural  static  condition  to  a  constrained  static  condition  at  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  water  in  the  torrid  zone  than  at  the  frigid 
zones. 

This  great  mechanical  advantage  facilitates  the  condensation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  organs  of  plants  in  the  cold  waters  of 
the  icy  seas,  and  affords  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
the  fertility  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  oceans,  and  for  the  teeming 
of  those  inhospitable  regions  with  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It 
is  not  "  the  cold  water "  which  the  marine  animalculaB  prefer," 
as  supposed  by  Captain  Boss;  but  rather^ the  more  abundant 
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supply  of  vegetable  organic  formations  of  food,  which  they  find 
to  be  most  prolifically  abundant  in  cold  water. 

Sufficient  evidences  have  now  been  adduced  to  demonstrate 
that  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  is  not  fruitlessly  ex- 
pended even  on  the  cold  water  of  polar  seas,  and  amid  ice- 
bergs, during  the  long  day  of  ceaseless  splendor  of  an  arctic  and 
antarctic  summer ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  agency  of 
the  mechanisms  of  numerous  species  of  algae,  this  electro-dynamic 
action  is  propagated  productively  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  water  into  vegetable  organic  formations  serv- 
ing as  food  for  animalculae,  which  are  eaten,  and  become  reorgan- 
ized into  the  bodies  of  larger  animalculae.  These  serve  in  turn  as 
food  to  become  reorganized  into  still  grosser  sea  insects,  fishes, 
seals,  &c.  And  these  also  finally  serve  as  organic  formations  of 
food  to  polar  bears,  to  the  huge  walrus,  and  whale.  The  most 
bountiful  supplies  of  aliment  become  reorganized  into  fat,  blub- 
ber, and  oil,  amid  icebergs,  where  the  most  profuse  combustion  of 
these  organic  formations  is  required  in  the  lungs,  to  sustain  ani- 
mal heat  and  animal  motive  power. 

From  the  polar  sea  of  Baffin's  Bay  there  is  found  to  flow 
forth  across  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  a  continuous  current 
of  cold  water,  bearing  along  numerous  icebergs,  together  with 
these  teeming  myriads  of  living  organic  formations  of  marine 
animals.  Here  the  codfish  resort  to  feed  upon  these  marine 
animals.  And,  finally,  here  also  men  resort  to  catch  the  cod- 
fish, for  supplying  food  to  the  nations  inhabiting  the  adjacent 
shores.  The  bark  of  the  adventurous  whaler  is  boldly  navigated 
even  amid  towering  icebergs,  to  plunge  the  harpoon  into  the 
huge  whales,  whose  accumulations  of  oil  serve  to  supply  the 
lamps  employed  to  propagate  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  incident  on  the  polar  regions,  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  night 
in  more  southern  climes,  and  to  cheer  the  evening  firesides  of  the 
inhabitants  of  populous  cities. 

This  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  cold  water  than  in  tepid  water,  may  have  also  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  organic  formations  and  durability  of  the 
vast  ranges  of  coral  reefs  and  islands  in  the  tropical  seas.  As 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  water  serves  to  dissolve  lime- 
stone, so  the  escape  of  this  gas  from  water  serves  to  deposit  lime 
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from  its  solutions.  Were  the  same  proportionate  excess  of  tldi 
gas  to  prevail  in  the  waters  of  broad  seas,  spread  oat  beneath 
a  vertical  sun,  as  is  present  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  polar  seu,  tke 
coral  formations  might  become  dissolved  thereby  as  fiist  as  they 
are  formed  by  the  labors  of  the  untiring  architects,  who  leir 
these  stupendous  structures  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

By  the  preceding  principles  peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  to 
the  animal  mechanism  of  coralline  insects  to  organize  the  Tait 
extent  of  the  formations  of  coral  ree&  in  tropical  oceans. 

In  surveying  the  various  static  conditions  of  groupings  of 
atoms  into  a  species  of  half  vegetable,  and  half  animal  organie 
formations— eating  food  like  animals,  and  rooted  to  one  spot  like 
plants — we  have  to  notice  the  very  extensive  and  interesting 
class  of  Zoophytes^  which  derive  their  name  firom  the  Greek  words 
zooN,  animal^  and  PHUTON,  plani^  denoting  an  "  animal  plant." 

This  class  of  organic  formations  are  attached  to  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  like  rooted  vegetables,  and  possess  no  more 
power  of  locomotion  than  is  sufficient  to  thrust  their  heads  and 
arms  out  of  their  stone  doorways,  to  seize  the  food  that  drifto 
past  them.    They  fulfil  all  their  limited  functions  of  vitality 
without  a  heart,  or  system  of  circulation,  and  without  distinctiye 
sexual  organs.    They  propagate  like  the  vegetation  of  which  they 
are  the  copies,  by  budding  forth  from  various  parts  of  the  parent 
stem.    Bud  is  protruded  beyond  bud,  until  the  continuous  aggre- 
gations become  huge  extents  of  organic  formations  of  coral  rocks. 

Vast  formations  of  coral  rocks  are  found  extended  in  reefe 
stretching  thousands  of  miles  in  the  tropical  seas,  and  even  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  waves,  to  form  large  islands.  The 
fragments  of  these  rocks,  pulverized  by  the  incessant  lashings  of 
their  mural  fronts  exposed  to  the  surges,  commingled  with  sand, 
are  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  them,  forming  a  fruitful  soil. 
The  cocoa-nut,  with  its  husk  adapted  for  navigation,  is  wailed  to 
these  islands,  and  cast  thereon  by  the  foaming  breakers.  Man 
next  resorts  to  them,  and  erects  his  habitation  on  foundations  of 
adamantine  rocks,  that  are  organized  in  mid-ocean  by  feeble 
worms,  whose  conjoint  labors  have  produced  structures  that  ren- 
der comparatively  insignificant  the  greatest  works  of  the  human 
species.  On  some  of  the  groups  of  coral  islands,  visited  by 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  it  has  been  stated  that 
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more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  subsist  Even  a  portion 
of  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  reclaimed  from  ocean 
by  the  coral  worms,  as  appears  by  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Agassiz.  He  considers  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  up  to  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  waters,  to  be  based  upon  the 
organic  formations  of  coral  rocks.  A  large  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  is  based  on  coralline  formations  and  aggrega- 
tions of  sea-shells;  some  of  which  I  have  broken  from  strata  of 
lime  rock  in  the  hills  around  Cincinnati,  at  an  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  spires  of  the  adjacent  city ;  whilst  in 
the  rocks  on  which  the  cities  of  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Galena 
are  built,  I  have  found  similar  organic  formations  of  sea-shells. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
have  been  discovered,  as  is  stated  in  recent  Geological  Surveys, 
no  less  than  1800  species  of  fossil  shells  and  corals. 

So  extensive,  indeed,  are  these  universally  extended  organic 
formations  of  various  species  of  coral  rocks,  that  they  have  prin- 
dpially  contributed  to  the  two  grand  classifications  of  all  terres- 
trial matter  into  "organic"  and  'inorganic"  formations,  although 
produced  by  the  modifying  agency  of  the  apparently  insignificant 
organs  of  a  worm  of  the  ocean. 

As  about  one  half  of  the  weight  of  all  these  coral  formations 
is  composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  as  the  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fresh  coralline  reefs  and  islands  is  continuously  going  on, 
the  extraordinary  consolidation  of  this  gas  may  be  considered  as 
designed,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  compensate  for  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the  artificial  combus- 
tion of  mineral  coal  by  human  beings,  in  addition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  it  by  the  decomposition  of  limestone  rocks  of  the  conti- 
nents of  the  earth. 

Ocean  currents  of  cold  water,  super-charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  are  discoverable,  flowing  regularly  beneath  the  super- 
stratum of  warmer  surface  water,  from  all  the  polar  seas  toward 
the  equator,  where  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  set  free  gradually, 
as  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  becomes  increased  by  the 
more  ardent  electro-dynamic  action  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  class 
of  Zoophytes,  and  of  various  kinds  of  shell-fish,  are  endowed 
with  organs  adapted  to  uniting  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
escaping  firom  the  gradually  warmed  sea  water,  with  the  atoms  of 
lime  abundantly  dissolved  therein. 
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Thus  is  reduced  to  the  static  conditions  of  organic  formations 
of  solid  limestone  rocks,  and  of  vast  masses  of  conglomerated 
sea  shells,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crust  of  our  planet  by 
means  of  the  propagation  of  electro^iynamic  action  through  the 
mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  a  species  of  shell-fish.  Nor  is  the 
variety  of  the  shapes  of  these  animal  organic  formations  less  won- 
derful than  the  extent  of  them. 

Certain  kinds  of  coralline  animals  organize  the  groupings 
of  atoms  into  the  beautiful  forms  resembling  the  blossoms  and 
shrubbery  of  a  marine  flower-garden,  all  petrified  in  living  stone. 

In  the  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  wonderfully  diversified  forms  of  this  class  of  marine  animals 
is  given  by  Mr.  Dana.  In  the  symmetry  of  the  coral  Zoophytes, 
he  observes,  there  "  are  flowers  of  all  hues  and  sizes.  The  ac- 
tiniae may  well  be  called  the  asters,  carnations,  and  anemonies 
of  the  sub-marine  garden ;  the  tubipores  form  literally  its  pink 
beds,  the  gorgoniae  are  its  flowering  twigs ;  the  madrepores  its 
plants  and  shrubbery;  and  astraeas  often  form  domes  amid 
the  grove,  a  dozen  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  embellished  with 
green  or  purple  blossoms,  which  stud  the  surface  like  gems; 
while  other  surfaces  of  meandrinae  appear  as  if  enveloped  in  a 
network  of  flowering  vines.  It  is  impossible,  in  any  figures  or 
sketches,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  combined  effect,  where  the 
various  species  are  growing  together." 

The  species  of  coralline  formations,  which  are  usually  exhibit- 
ed as  specimens  brought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  consist 
of  the  sea-fan,  madrepore  trees  and  shrubs,  brain  coral,  &c.,  but 
there  are  very  numerous  other  formations  of  these  classes,  some 
growing  in  the  exact  form  of  large  leaves  lapped  around  one 
•another  like  an  open  cabbage ;  and  Mr.  Dana  observes,  "cabbage 
coral"  would  be  no  unfit  designation  for  such  species.  The  delicate 
texture  of  the  crisped  leaves  of  lettuce,  of  the  acanthus  and  oak, 
are  imitated  in  stone  by  others ;  and  even  the  asparagus  bed, 
mushroom,  and  other  fungi,  with  mosses  and  lichens  in  abun- 
dance, add  to  the  variety  of  fantastic  shapes.  Whilst  even  the 
symmetry  of  the  chastely-formed  works  of  art^  as  of  vases,  tiny 
goblets,  and  cylindrical  cups,  are  common  about  the  reefs  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  sufficient  to  repay  one  for  a  journey  to  the  Capitol  of  the 
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Umtei  States^  merely  to  see  the  beautiful  and  interesting  organic 
formations  of  coral  and  shells,  deposited  in  the  National  Museum, 
Constituting  the  collections  brought  from  the  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
hj  the  officers  of  the  late  Exploring  Expedition. 

Next  in  quantity  of  Organic  Formations,  constituting  consider- 
able portions  of  the  crust  of  our  earth,  are  the  vast  strata  of 
mineral  coal,  buried  beneath  the  soil  in  various  regions  of  the 
earth. 

These  deposits  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  constrained 
static  conditions  of  Jitel^  by  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
fiction  of  antediluvian  sunshine  on  the  organs  of  antediluvian 
plants,  appear  to  have  been  systematically  produced,  and  securely 
lioarded  up  in  accessible  localities,  for  subserving  the  most  im- 
portant ulterior  designs.    The  control  of  these  sources  of  natural 
motive  power  by  finite  intelligent  beings,  must  have  been  origi- 
nally purposed  by  the  Creator,  who  has  ordained  their  formation 
and  preservation. 


iSHMATE  OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  VEGETABLE  ORGANIC  FORMA- 
TIONS OF  MINERAL  COAL,  CONSTITUTING  FUEL,  STORED 
AWAY  BENEATH  THE  SOIL  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

A  sort  of  geological  inventory  has  recently  been  taken  of  the 
stock  on  hand  of  mineral  coal,  stored  up  beneath  the  soil  of  vari- 
ous nations  of  our  earth.        It  appears  by  the  approximative 
estimates  that  have  been  made,  that  nearly  twelve-fold  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  available  mineral  coal,  is  buried 
^neath  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
than  is  similarly  deposited  in  reserve  in  Great  Britain ;  a  greater 
Quantity,  indeed,  than  is  contained  in  all  the  coaj-fields  of  com- 
bined Europe. 

The  possession  of  fuel  carries  with  it,  in  the  present  state  of 

irnproveraents  of  mechanical  science,  the  possession  of  physical 

I>ower,  as  rendered  available  in  moving  armies  on  the  land  with 

tte  speed  of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  navies  on  the  rivers  and 

Oceans,  with   an  efficiency  that  surmounts  opposing  currents, 

'Waves,  and  tempests.     Our  present  inquiry  is  therefore  fraught 
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with  intcrcating,  aa  well  as  instructive  iaformation,  connected  with 
the  future  destinies  of  tbe  intelligent  beings,  who  may  iuhftbit 
the  (liffereat  portions  of  the  surface  of  this  earth. 

In  every  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
carboniferous  strata  of  the  earth,  it  ia  manifest  that  great  uncer- 
tainty must  prevaih  From  the  very  fact  that  veins  of  cool  are 
securely  covered  up,  often  at  great  depths,  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face, as  if  designedly  to  preserve  them  from  a  wasteful  combus- 
tion, these  calculations  must  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  ap- 
proximative suppositions,  than  of  reliable  estimates.  SufHcieat 
facts,  however,  of  the  localities  and  extent  of  certain  coal-fields 
have  been  discovered,  to  impart  to  these  estimates  a  constderable 
degree  of  probability. 

The  extent  of  the  deposits  of  mineral  coal  beneath  the  soil  of 
8ome  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  has  recently  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  dia- 
grams. Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  has  recently  published  a  eimilor  esti- 
mato  of  the  coal-fields  of  North  America.  The  comparative  areaa 
ofthecoal-fieldsof  Europe  and  of  America  are  shown  by  theoom- 
parative  areas  of  the  following  series  of  parallelograms,  oa  well 
as  by  the  figures  denoting  the  actual  areas  in  square  miles  of 
surface. 


COSIPAKATIVE   AREAS   OF   THE   COAL-FIELDS   OF   VARIOL'S   ( 
TRIES  OF   EUROPE  AND  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 
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The  deposited  vegetable  organic  formations  of  solidified  atoms 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  found  arranged  in  layers  or  veins, 
which  appear  to  have  once  constituted  the  surface  of  a  compact 
tisBue  of  fibrous  stems,  roots,  and  other  woody  fibres,  such  prob- 
ably as  are  still  found  in  the  level  surfaces  of  peat-bogs.  Even 
massive  trunks  of  trees,  with  the  porous  arrangement  of  their  cir- 
cular rings  and  bark  distinctly  observable,  are  found  partially 
converted  into  glistening  mineral  coal. 

How  this  process  of  reducing  vegetable  ligneous  fibres  into 
mineral  coal  has  been  accomplished,  and  how  the  coal  has  be- 
come buried  up,  in  some  places  where  it  has  been  found,  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  the  present  sur- 
&Lce  of  the  earth,  it  is  the  province  of  geology,  not  of  mechanics, 
to  attempt  to  disclose.  The  facts  of  the  dislocation  of  the  strata 
of  the  earth  by  violent  upheavings  and  sinkings  of  parts  of  its 
crust,  with  the  manifest  marks  of  the  action  of  fire  and  water  on 
masses  of  rocks,  and  on  freely  movable  sands,  now  constituting 
successive  strata  strewn  one  above  another  over  coal  formations, 
demonstrate  most  conclusively,  that  these  formations  have  been 
buried  during  very  long  periods  of  time.  These  mechanical 
effects  were  probably  produced  by  powerful  convulsions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  such  as  are  still  found  to  occur.  Very  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  also,  must  have  elapsed  for  the  annual  accessions  of 
fresh  vegetable  organic  formations  to  become  accumulated,  in 
many  instances  to  the  thickness  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  sixty 
feet.  Above  some  of  these  deposits  of  vegetable  organic  forma- 
tions are  deposited  strata  of  inorganic,  crystalline  rocks,  and  even 
water-worn  pebbles,  and  organic  formations  of  sea-shells,  con- 
glomerated into  masses. 

These  investigations  present  most  interesting  subjects  of  phy- 
sical researches  to  the  geologist,  who  cleaves  the  successive  strata 
of  rocks,  as  the  scholar  opens  the  successive  leaves  of  a  book,  to 
I'ead  the  history  of  the  past  events  of  the  existence  of  the  solid 
lifeless  materials  of  the  crust  of  this  planet,  and  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  even  of  its  living  inhabitants,  whose  re- 
trains are  found  imbedded  therein. 

It  is  our  immediate  object  more  particularly  to  illustrate  the 
fact,  that  by  the  continuous  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
^ater  to  the  constrained  solidified  condition  of  mineral  coal,  by 
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means  of  the  solar  excitation  of  the  organs  of  antedilavian  plants, 
the  coal  deposits  now  found  in  the  earth  represent  so  many  im- 
mense reservoirs  of  temporarily  counterbalanced  organic  and  in- 
organic forces  held  in  static  equilibrium,  and  resolvable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  scientific  man  into  dynamic  impulses  of  inorganic 
reactions,  in  the  variously  modified  forms  of  Heat,  Light,  Electri- 
city, and  Steam  Power. 

Let  the  eye  of  the  reader  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  preced- 
ing diagrams.  They  represent  the  comparative  extent  of  the 
command  of  physical  power  placed  at  the  control  of  some  of  the 
principal  nations  of  this  earth.  Their  comparative  pre-eminence 
in  arts  and  arms  is  hereafter  destined  to  be  decided  by  the  avail- 
able possession  of  ready  facilities  for  employing  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  motive  power.  In  the  history  of  the  world  it  has  once 
occurred,  that  the  possession  of  the  means  of  rendering  effectively 
available  the  physical  power  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
organic  carbon  and  nitre  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  carried 
with  it  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  relative  power  possessed  by  neighboring  nations.  In 
like  manner,  the  possession  of  the  means  of  rendering  effectively 
available  the  combustion  of  organic  carbon  by  means  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam-engine,  as  applicable  to  transporting  armies 
on  the  land  and  on  the  ocean,  as  well  as  to  the  purposes  of  man- 
ufacture, is  now  accomplishing  a  still  greater  revolution  in  both 
the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace. 

The  possession  of  coal  and  iron  by  races  of  men  having  the 
knowledge  and  vigor  requisite  to  use  them  effectively,  constitutes, 
at  the  present  day,  National  Power. 

The  facilities  for  bringing  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  stores 
of  mineral  coal,  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  it.  In  most  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States, 
the  coal  strata  are  arranged  in  layers  above  the  level  of  adjacent 
valleys ;  so  that  the  coal  may  be  brought  out  by  level,  or  descend- 
ing railways.  The  labor  of  hoisting  the  fuel  from  great  depths, 
and  of  pumping  water  to  drain  mines,  is  thus  saved.  Indeed, 
the  shining  masses  of  coal  are  to  be  seen  out-cropping  where  the 
roads  cross  numerous  hill-sides.  Bordering  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  the  United  States,  the  veins  of  coal  are  dislocated  by 
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oonvalsive  upheavings  and  depressions  of  the  earth ;  but  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  same  thick  veins  of  coal  are  trace- 
able more  than  a  hundred  miles  continuously,  and  nearly  hori- 
zontally. I  have  entered  a  coal-mine  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
river,  from  which,  in  the  first  rude  commencement  of  mining 
operations,  no  other  means  were  employed  than  a  horse  and 
sledge,  by  which  tubs  of  coal  were  drawn  from  an  impending 
coal-blufi^  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  boats  destined  to  receive  it. 

Near  Pittsburgh  the  coal  is  delivered  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  cents  per  bushel.  Nearly  an  equal  facility  of  access  to  coal 
veins  in  the  hill-sides  is  found  throughout  a  great  extent  of  coal- 
fields in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  impending 
clii&  overhanging  the  Kenawha,  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Ohio  river,  a  coal  seam  is  in  plain  sight  of  the  traveller  for 
many  miles,  forming  a  horizontal  streak,  like  a  black  frontal 
fillet  stretched  along  the  brows  of  the  precipices.  Large  steam- 
boats have  access  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  these  cli£^ 
fit>m  which  the  coal  is  caused  to  descend  in  railway  cars  by 
gravity,  and  to  discharge  their  burthens  into  them. 

J^rom  the  base  of  some  of  these  coal  cliJBFs  gush  forth*  springs 
of  salt  water ;  and  this  ready  supply  of  fuel  is  here  most  exten- 
sively applied  to  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  table  salt, 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  a  prime  cost  of  about  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

Even  this  extraordinary  facility  for  procuring  organic  carbon 
for  combustion  as  ftiel,  has  been  superseded,  within  a  few  years 
past,  by  recourse  to  the  spontaneous  escape  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth  of  the  same  kinds  of  constrained  groupings  of  elementary 
atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  extent  and  facility  of  the  employment  of  this  natural 
coal  gas,  which  is  here  rendered  available  for  the  boiling  of  brine 
in  the  production  of  salt,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  spontaneous  production  of  liquid  fuel  which 
our  planet  affords.    Another  similar  instance  occurs  in  China. 

The  gratification  here  derivable  from  viewing  the  profuse  dis- 
plays of  the  bountiful  provision  of  two  important  necessaries  of 
life,  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  population  that  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  amply  rewards 
the  toil  of  the  exploring  geologist.     The  following  details  are 
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given  as  the  resalts  of  personal  observations  made  in  the  year 
1847,  at  the  '^^aZ^  springs"  and  ^^gaa  springs"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kenawha  river,  where  it  intersects  the  mountains  of  western 
Virginia. 

It  had  frequently  been  noticed  by  the  early  settlers  of  this 
wild  region  of  mountainous  country,  that  bubbles  of  air  were 
constantly  rising  to  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools  of  water.  On 
applying  a  lighted  candle  to  test  the  nature  of  the  escaping  bub* 
bles,  they  discovered  that  the  pools  became  covered  with  lambent 
flames,  producing  the  phenomenon  familiarly  called  '^  burning 
springs."  These  springs  were  regarded  as  objects  of  curiosity  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  as  similar  springs  usually  have 
been,  when  discovered  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  salt-works  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kenawha  river  continued  to  bore,  or  drill,  into 
the  rocky  substrata  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  1,000  feet, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  stronger  brine  springs.  Whilst  con- 
tinuing the  operation  of  drilling,  the  steel  chisel  finally  broke 
through  a  stratum  of  rock  into  a  crevice  beneath  it.  Instanta- 
neously a  powerful  torrent  of  commingled  air  and  brine  gushed 
upwards  with  great  violence,  jetting  into  the  air  like  the  stream 
discharged  from  the  pipe  of  a  fire-engine. 

Astonished  by  the  appearance  of  so  much  air  commingled 
with  the  uprushing  brine,  one  of  the  workmen  applied  a  lighted 
candle  near  the  orifice  to  ascertain  if  the  air  were  inflammable. 
It  flashed  up  into. a  lofty  jet  of  flame,  like  that  of  an  immense 
gas-burner,  presenting  to  view  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
jet  d'eau  of  sparkling  spray,  commingled  with  wreaths  of  dazzling 
flames. 

The  timber  framework  erected  for  working  the  drills,  and  all 
the  combustible  portions  of  the  apparatus,  were  speedily  burnt  up. 
Every  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flame  having  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, the  proprietor  had  begun  to  despond,  instead  of  rejoicing  at 
the  result  of  his  labors.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  work- 
men, the  end  of  a  pipe  was  placed  in  an  erect  position  over  the 
orifice  of  the  drill-hole,  and  then  dexterously  removed,  whereby 
the  continuity  of  the  streams  of  gas  was  broken,  and  the  flame 
was  thus  readily  extinguished. 

On  approaching  one  of  these  Artesian  wells^  or  rather  spout- 
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ingfot^tainfl,  which  had  just  been  suocessfhllj  drilled  to  tap  the 
sobterranean  magazine  of  fluid  Aiel,  we  were  at  first  startled  by 
the  unearthly  fiounds  produced  by  the  violent  belching  forth  of 
the  brine  and  gas.  The  intermitting  noises,  resembling  the 
hoarse,  asthmatic  pantings  of  a  powerful  locomotive  engine,  were 
audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  At  the  same  distance  the  in- 
termitting jet  of  water  appeared  spouting  upwards  to  the  height 
of  about  forty  feet,  involving  in  clouds  of  spray  the  lofty  frame- 
work of  timbers,  erected  for  lifting  and  dropping  the  long  drill- 
fods  with  a  churning  motion. 

^ear  this  recently  completed  Artesian  well  were  located  ex- 
tengiye  ranges  of  sheds  of  "  salt  works "  in  full  operation. 
Here  we  were  informed  that  2,400  bushels  of  salt  are  obtained 
Weekly  from  the  brine,  which  is  spontaneously  discharged  into  a 
huge  boiler,  and  is  there  evaporated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
^^buretted  hydrogen  gas  spontaneously  discharged  through  a 
^^be  into  the  furnace  beneath  it. 

In  order  to  take  a  systematic  survey  of  the  works,  our  guide 
fii^  conducted  us  by  the  descent  of  the  river  bank  to  the  edge  of 
the  Kenawha.  Here  the  top  of  the  copper  tube  of  the  Artesian 
Well,  of  the  diameter  of  about  three  inches,  appeared  projecting 
ftbove  the  surface  of  the  rocky  shore.  Connected  with  the  top 
of  the  tube  was  a  range  of  wooden  pipes,  or  bored  logs,  laid  in 
an  ascending  direction  upon  the  precipitous  river  bank  to  the 
level  of  an  alluvial  plain,  on  which  the  works  are  located. 

The  uprushing  currents  of  commingled  brine  and  gas  caused 
the  bored  logs  to  tremble,  and  to  emit  rumbling  sounds.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  these  conduit  pipes,  we  came  to  a  large 
cistern  made  of  planks,  and  elevated  on  posts,  about  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  Artesian  well. 

The  separation  of  the  commingled  brine  and  gas  is  readily 
eflfected  in  a  very  simple  manner.  A  rude  gas-holder,  constructed 
of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  sycamore— one  of  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  the  forests  of  the  west,  and  still  covered  with  its  bark  and 
xnoss — was  arranged  like  an  inverted  tumbler  over  a  basin  of 
'^ater.  The  gas  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  rises  into 
the  chamber  formed  by  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree,  arranged 
over  the  orifice  of  discharge  of  the  wooden  pipe  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cistern,  whilst  the  brine  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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reservoir.  By  means  of  this  cheap  and  primitiye  apparatus,  the 
separation  is  speedily  accomplished,  accompanied  with  violent 
spasmodic  tremors  caused  by  the  intermitted  forcible  influx  of 
the  currents. 

Descending  by  a  ladder  from  the  top  of  this  cistern  of  brine 
and  reservoir  of  gas,  we  were  conducted  by  a  guide  in  the  direc- 
tion of  two  other  wooden  pipes;  the  one  terminating  over  a 
shallow  iron  boiler,  a  hundred  feet  long,  raised  on  two  parallel 
walls  of  brickwork,  and  the  other  terminating  in  a  furnace  of 
equal  length,  and  of  the  width  of  about  five  feet  The  furnace 
resembled  a  hall  with  an  iron  ceiling. 

To  supply  fluid  brine  to  this  huge  salt-pan,  and  fluid  fuel  to 
the  huge  furnace  beneath  it,  no  other  labor  was  requisite  than 
that  of  opening  faucets. 

The  superintendent  of  the  works  withdrew  a  loose  brick 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace  to  allow  us  to  view  the  scene 
of  combustion  taking  place  within  it.  Involuntary  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  astonishment  burst  forth  from  the  lips  of  each 
one  of  our  party,  successively,  on  obtaining  a  first  sight  of  the 
grand  spectacle  of  the  conflagration  of  the  gas.  Billows  of  fire 
appeared  waving  and  tossing  beneath  the  iron  canopy,  extended 
horizontally  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet. 

This  sublime  scene  of  continuous  billows  of  flame  may  be 
imagined,  by  supposing  a  large  burner,  connected  with  the 
gas-works  of  a  city,  to  emit  a  blaze  towering  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet,  and  spread  out  like  a  fan,  flashing  and  curling  in 
wreaths  of  resplendent  brilliancy. 

Turning  from  this  dazzling  and  bewildering  spectacle,  and 
following  a  branch  of  the  wooden  gas-pipe,  we  were  next  con- 
ducted to  another  furnace,  into  which  a  stream  of  gas  was  dis- 
charged, and  burnt  beneath  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine.  The 
engine  was  in  vigorous  action,  to  operate  the  drilling  apparatus 
used  for  boring  still  another  Artesian  welL 

This  additional  view  of  the  development  of  motive  power  by 
the  mechanism  of  a  steam-engine  operated  with  fluid  fuel,  spon- 
taneously gushing  forth  from  the  earth  like  water  from  a  foun- 
tain, serves  to  overwhelm  the  spectator  with  surprise.* 

*  A  fellow-traveller,  on  contemplating  this  exciting  scene,  ascribed  the  dis- 
charge of  the  combustible  gas  to  "  the  geological  fiict  of  the  thinness  of  the  cmst 
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The  furnace  fires  are  kept  glowing  incessantly  by  night  and 
by  day,  requiring  no  other  attendance  than  what  is  necessary  to 
draw  oflf  the  crystallizing  brine  into  other  shallower  evaporating 
pans,  through  which  the  steam  from  the  great  iron  boiler  is  con- 
ducted in  copper  pipes.  The  subsiding  crystals  of  salt  are  occa- 
sionally raked  out,  and  are  packed  in  barrels  for  transportation 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  quantity  of  gas 
discharged  from  one  of  these  "gas  wells,"  has  been  estimated  by 
a  writer,  in  Silliman's  Journal,  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  reservoir 
large  enough  "  to  light  the  city  of  New-York  during  twelve 
hours."    This  extreme  estimate  is  probably  much  too  high. 

The  only  rational  mode  of  forming  an  approximative  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  issuing 
from  one  of  these  gas  springs,  appears  to  be  founded  on  the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  the  process  of  boiling  down  the 
brine. 

Taking  the  daily  product  of  salt  to  be  400  bushels,  and  the 
evaporation  of  about  75  gallons  wine  measure  being  required  to 
produce  one  bushel,  30,000  gallons  of  brine  per  day  must  be 
evaporated.     As  the  steam  arising  from  the  great  boiling  pan 
was  not  suffered  to  pass  off  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  but 
was  conducted  through  copper  tubes  immersed  in  adjacent  brine 
cisterns,  to  render  available  the  heat  set  free  during  its  con- 
densation, it   may  be  estimated  that  with  this  advantage  the 
combustion  of  gas  equivalent,  as  fuel,  to  1  lb.  of  coal,  might 
suflBce  to  evaporate  1  gallon  of  brine.    The  combustion  of  30,000 
lbs.,  or  15  tons  of  coal  per  day,  would  thus  be  requisite  to  evap- 
orate all  the  brine  which  is  converted  into  vapor  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  stream  of  gas  here  issuing  from  a  drill-hole  in  a  rock. 
To  estimate  the  extent  of  motive  power,  which  might  be  ren- 
dered available  by  means  of  the  combustion  of  this  gas  for  oper- 
ating a  steam  engine,  it  may  be  calculated  that  100  lbs.  of  coal 
per  day  are  adequate  to  developing  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
equivalent  to  one  "  horse-power."    By  this  estimate,  it  appears 
tiat  an  extent  of  motive  power  equal  to  that  of  about  300  horses 
i^orking  12  hours  per  day,  might  here  be  brought  into  action  by 
simply  turning  a  faucet,  being  less  manual  labor  than  that  of 

^f  the  earth  at  this  place,  and  to  a  conaeqaent  tapping  of  the  infernal  regions 
^7  the  aagar-hole." 

9 
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opening  the  gate  in  the  sluice-way  of  a  water-wheel.  To  obtain 
this  result  of  efficient  motive  power,  proceeding  from  a  small 
drill-hole  in  a  rock,  nearly  half  a  dozen  water-wheels  and  the 
waterfall  of  a  great  river  would  be  required. 

The  superintendent  of  the  drilling  operations,  in  progress  at 
one  of  the  salt-works,  stated  that  a  proprietor  had  persevered  in 
boring  at  another  spot  to  the  depth  of  1850  feet,  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gaseous  fuel  for  boiling  brine. 
This  extraordinary  artesian  well  is  therefore  of  about  the  same 
depth  as  the  celebrated  artesian  well  of  Grenelle,  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  temperature  of  the  brine  is  not  tepid,  like  the  warm 
water  gushing  forth  from  the  artesian  well  in  Paris.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  solid  crystals  of  salt  probably  produces  the  reduction 
of  temperature. 

The  quality  of  this  natural  gas  is  of  the  most  refined  purity, 
being  entirely  devoid  of  the  nauseous  odor,  which  characterizes 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  artificially  produced  in  the  gas-works 
in  our  cities. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  same  kind  of  gas  has  been  con- 
stantly issuing  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  in  this  vicinity,  as 
palpably  discoverable  in  stagnant  pools  by  the  rising  and  burst- 
ing of  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  'burning 
springs,'  we  become  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the 
extent  of  the  elaboration  of  this  product  of  vegetable  organic 
formations,  which  is  going  on  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  From  the 
bituminous  coal  originally  organized  by  the  agency  of  plants, 
and  buried  up  in  some  unaccountable  manner  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  this  source  of  natural  motive  power  is  thus  rendered 
available  by  man,  by  a  process  of  natural  coking,  the  residuary 
anthracite  or  flameless  coal  being  the  result 

This  region  of  country  appears  to  be  a  frontier  between  the 
bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
anthracite  coal-fields  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

That  there  is  a  powerful  electro-dynamic  action  going  on  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  in  this  region,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  of 
the  HOT  SPMNGS  that  gush  forth  unceasingly  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  adjacent  mountains. 

From  recent  information  received  from  this  interesting  region 
of  country,  I  have  learned  that  beds  of  solid  rock-salt  have  been_ 
discovered,  and  veuos  of  cannel  coaL 
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It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  which  remains  to  be 
solved  by  the  test  of  time,  how  long  will  the  supply  of  this  fluid 
fuel  continue  to  gush  forth  ? 

The  first  artesian  gas  spring,  after  pouring  forth  a  continuous 
stream  of  gas  during  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  has  become 
gradually  exhausted;  but  four  or  five  other  similar  artesian 
wells  have  been  successfully  made  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  original  one. 

A  recent  communication  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewis,  addressed  to 
me  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  contains  the  latest  intelligence 
on  this  subject.  He  states  that  the  gas  has  not  failed  entirely, 
but  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  from  one  well,  and  to  be  di- 
verted in  a  few  minutes  to  another  at  a  distance,  perhaps  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  supply  still  continues  adequate 
for  two  salt-works,  one  of  which  has  produced  four  hundred 
bushels  of  salt  per  day. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  appears  that  this  great  quantity 
of  gaseous  fuel  has  been  unceasingly  elaborated  and  discharged 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  and 
that  the  supply  still  continues  sufficient  for  two  of  the  furnaces 
above  described. 

Whilst  surveying  these  regions,  abounding  in  stores  of  the 
organic  formation  of  solid  and  gaseous  fuel,  and  of  inorganic 
crystalline  formations  of  tabl^  salt,  treasured  up  for  the  use  of 
the  future  generations  of  men  destined  to  occupy  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  traveller  cannot  refrain  fi*om  indulging 
in  a  train  of  musing  on  the  important  influence  which  these  re- 
sources must  have  in  developing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  broadest  fertile  region  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet. 


THE  POSSESSION  OF  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  CARBON,  OR  MIN- 
ERAL COAL,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  NATIONAL  POWER. 

The  preceding  statements  of  the  quantities  of  mineral  coal 
available  by  some  of  the  most  important  nations  of  the  earth, 
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demonstrate  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  have  taken  posses^ 
sion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  possess  the  control  of  a 
greater  extent  of  coal-fields  than  all  Europe  combined.  The 
physical  power,  commanded  by  this  fuel  for  steam  navigation, 
and  for  the  useful  arts,  is  at  the  present  epoch  just  beginning  to 
be  developed  by  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of  its  possessors. 
When  the  present  wildernesses  of  North  America  shall  have 
been  made  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose,"  this  physical  power  will 
be  felt,  for  weal  or  woe,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  taking  this  practical  view  of  the  sublime  extent  of  physi- 
cal force,  which  is  manifestly  to  be  hereafter  exercised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  we  may  realize  the  glowing  anti- 
cipations of  the  future  greatness  of  America,  which  Berkeley 
depicted  in  his  prophetic  verse : — 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  nohlest  ofi^pring  is  the  last." 

As  the  mode  of  employing  a  paramount  physical  power  in 
controlling  the  affairs  of  men  is  a  more  important  consideration 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  than  the  possession  of  it  as  a  mere 
brute  force,  it  certainly  will  not  here  be  considered  inappropriate 
to  illustrate  this  interesting  question  of  the  most  beneficially 
eflfective  employment  of  Natural  Motive  Power. 

The  possession  and  control  of  the  means  of  developing  the 
greatest  extent  of  physical  power  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  "  the  course  of  empire ;"  for  brute  force  applied  to  subjugating 
the  wills  of  men  to  tyrannical  sway,  although  it  may  for  a  time 
prevail,  must  eventually  yield  to  the  paramount  moral  power, 
which  finally  determines  the  volitions  alike  of  the  soldier  and  the 
savage.  A  sense  of  the  "  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  of  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  is  recognized  by  each  individual  soldier,  who 
serves  as  the  tool  of  despotic  violence,  and  finally  prevails  in 
arresting  his  course  as  an  executioner.  The  history  of  man,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  is  fraught  with  instances  where  the  same 
hands  which  have  been  obediently  lifted  to  smite  and  oppress, 
have  been  in  turn  revoltingly  uplift;ed  to  smite  down  the  oppressor. 

This  reaction  serves  to  illustrate  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
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pensating  principle  between  moral  and  physical  laws,  and  to 
show  that  the  former  control  the  latter,  so  as  iSnally  to  promote 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  only  when  physical  power  is  directed  beneficently  that 

its  sway  becomes  irresistible.    For  when  each  individual  of  a 

Nation  yields  to  the  moral  power  of  beneficence,  the  human 

^Uscles  are   arrested  in    their  resisting  energy  by  the  will. 

-*^here  can  be  no  human  resistance,  where  the  wills  and  energies 

^f  men  accord.    The  "  course  of  empire,"  under  such  circum- 

^^^ances,  might  bring  all  nations  under  one  common  sway  of  the 

^ost  efficient,  beneficent  controlling  power. 

By  employing  this  vast  extent  of  physical  power  in  accord- 
ce  with  beneficent  moral  power,  by  difi'using  the  blessings  of 
ee  institutions,  and  by  augmenting  the  sum  of  human  comforts 
^^d  happiness,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  go  on  "  conquering 
^xid  to  conquer,"  by  the  arts  of  peace,  rather  than  by  those  of 
"^Var,  rendering  "  annexation"  another  name  for  the  practical  ac- 
l^mowledgment  of  subjection  to  the  combined  power  of  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  laws,  which  God  has  manifestly  ordained  to  gov- 
ern bis  universe. 

The  early  Roman  conquests  were  similarly  extended  over  the 
"^orld  by  conferring  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship on  distant  nations,  who  bowed  before  the  progress  of  the 
^oman  eagles.     When  the  same  emblems  of  liberty  were  first 
oarried  abroad  by  republican  France,  they  were  hailed  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  invaded  countries  as  representatives 
of  beneficent  power, — as  harbingers  of  release  from  despotism. 
The  republican  eagles  might  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Russian 
ser^  who  repelled  the  imperial  eagles  of  France.     The  myriads 
of  people  of  British  India  were  subdued  rather  by  the  moral 
power  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  man, 
than  by  the  few  soldiers,   who  employed  a  shadow  of  physical 
power  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  nations. 

The  great  and  thrice  glorious  example  has  been  recently  held 
out  to  the  world  by  the  English  nation,  of  the  employment  of 
the  physical,  national  power,  heretofore  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
war,  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Fleets,  which  in 
former  ages  were  employed  solely  for  hostile  collisions  between 
people  separated  by  intervening  seas,  are  now  furnished  with 
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steam  power  to  speed  them  as  swift- winged  messengers  for  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  facilitating  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  inhabitants  of  distant  shores.  Every  individual,  who  is  hos- 
pitably received  on  board  one  of  these  national  steamships,  and 
is  safely  transported  therein  against  adverse  waves  and  tempests, 
cannot  but  realize  a  kindly  feeling,  even  toward  the  very  ship, 
which  for  a  time  has  been  his  home,  as  well  as  for  the  flag  under 
which  he  has  found  a  beneficent  reception. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  New  England,  it  was  proposed,  in 
the  British  colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Roger  Williams,  the 
founder  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  efface  the  cross 
from  the  British  standard,  as  being  a  Christian  emblem  un- 
worthily sustained  in  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  It  may 
yet  remain  for  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land to  acknowledge  this  emblem  of  the  cross  to  be  worthily  un- 
furled in  the  English  banner,  in  practically  extending  peace  and 
good- will  to  men  of  different  nations,  by  facilitating  their  friend- 
ly intercourse  and  rivalry  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  present  harmonious  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  va- 
rious nations  of  the  earth  at  the  '*  World's  Fair"  in  England, 
may  be  deemed  the  harbinger  of  a  future  system  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  men  of  every  clime.  The  honorable  appreciation  of 
the  science,  taste,  and  industry,  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  by 
the  sovereign  whose  private  merits  eclipse  the  glory  of  her  ex- 
alted public  station,  has  excited  a  thrill  of  kindly  emotions,  that 
now  pervades  the  world.  It  has  awakened  a  common  sympathy 
between  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  whose  dependence  is  on 
the  labors  of  the  head  and  of  the  hand ;  and  has  tended  to  ele- 
vate democracy  to  the  standard  of  philanthropy.  It  has  also 
brightened  the  cheering  hope,  that  the  time  may  be  fast  approach- 
ing, "  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  learn  war  any  more." 

The  frequency  of  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  op- 
posite ocean  shores,  afforded  by  the  active  employment  of  vessels 
of  war  as  steam-packets,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  float  idly 
in  port,  or  to  carry  defiance  abroad  with  their  tiers  of  bristling 
cannons,  has  led  to  a  more  intimate  and  kindly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  rival  and  once  hostile  nations.  The  use 
of  the  organic  formations  of  mineral  coal  as  fuel  for  promoting 
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this  benign  purpose  of  facilitating  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,   appears  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  the 
original  design  of  extending  good-will  among  men,  for  which 
the  antediluvian  sunshine  was  caused  to  quicken  the  unoccupied 
surface  of  this  planet    It  practically  dispels  the  barbarous  idea, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  different  portions  of  the  same  orb  of  mat- 
ter are  "  natural  enemies"  to  each  other,  by  associating  foemen 
together  hospitably  under  their  associated  flags.    The  French 
and  the  English  banners  may  now  be  seen  floating  together  har- 
Dioniously  in  the  same  breeze  from  the  masts  of  the  war  steamers 
of  both  of  these  powerful  nations.     At  the  station  of  the  British 
^^orth  American  steam-packets  in  the  harbor  of  New-York,  the 
^ed  cross  and  the  stars  may  be  seen  even  quartered  together  in 
^te  same  field  of  blue : — a  delightful  emblem  of  the  reunion  of 
^ie  interests  of  the  parent  and  the  offspring. 

This  spirit  has  also  become  extended  to  the  decorations  of  the 
^ew  class  of  fast-sailing  vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine,  such  as 
^ere  once  only  modelled  for  barbarous  plunder,  as  privateers. 
Ornamental  groupings  of  different  national  colors  may  be  seen 
^xed  thereto,  indicative  that  the  acts  of  peace  bind  together  the 
interests  of  all  mankind,  as  if  they  constituted  one  common 
family. 

The  employment  of  an  American  ship  of  war  in  transporting 
food  for  the  famishing  population  of  one  of  the  British  isles  on  a 
mission  of  beneficence,  soflened  more  brave  hearts  in  the  sister 
isle  of  England,  than  ever  were  subdued  in  any  victory  of  the 
most  powerful  fleet  that  has  triumphed  on  the  ocean  waves,  as 
when  the  fleet  of  Van  Tromp  exultingly  sailed  through  the 
British  channel  with  a  broom  aflSxed  to  the  mast-head,  in  token 
of  sweeping  the  seas  of  vanquished  foes. 

The  influence  which  this  blending  of  national  emblems  and 
of  national  sympathies  is  destined  to  have  in  the  future  history 
of  the  world,  remains  yet  to  be  developed.     In  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  extraordinary  events  resulting  from  the  common 
use  of  organic  formation  of  food  and  fuel  by  the  human  family, 
the  man  must  be  endued  with  a  stern  nature,  who  feels  no  glow 
of  kindly  sympathy  awakened  in  his  cold  bosom;  or  who  can 
continue  to  regard  with  indifference  the  progress  now  making 
to  unite  nations  situated  under  various  climes,  by  reciprocally 
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administering  to  each  other's  physical  wants,  the  sapplies  of  or- 
ganic formations  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials  for  clothing,  pro- 
duced by  the  variously  modified  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  one  common  orb  of 
terrestrial  matter. 

Should  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the  New  World  employ  the 
vast  extent  of  physical  power  placed  at  their  control  in  the  bene- 
ficent arts  of  peace,  and  in  carrying  out  the  true  design  of  free 
institutions,  the  enthusiastic  prediction  of  Berkeley  may  become 
verified ;  and  the  future  history  of  the  world  may  truly  show 
that — 

''  Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 


ON  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OP  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS 
OF  CARBON  IN  THE  FORM  OF  MINERAL  FUEL,  AVAILABLE 
FOR  SUSTAINING  MOTIVE  POWER  ON  THIS  PLANET. 

• 

Science  teaches  us,  that  in  finite  space  infinite  progression 
cannot  take  place.  It  might  hence  be  naturally  supposed,  that 
the  limited  stock  of  carbon  already  organized  into  mineral  coal, 
by  the  agency  of  plants,  and  stored  up  beneath  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  may  finally  become  exhausted  by  the  continually  progres- 
sive and  increasing  draughts  upon  it.  The  consumption  of  coal 
in  the  useful  arts,  and  for  purposes  of  navigation,  is  destined  to 
go  on  annually  increasing  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  no  new  deposits 
of  coal  are  now  forming  availably  for  replenishing  this  waning 
supply. 

However  great  may  be  the  present  stock  of  mineral  coal  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  science 
of  geology  teaches  us  that  a  lapse  of  time,  which  in  human  affairs 
might  be  deemed  infinite,  was  occupied  in  the  collection  and 
organization  of  these  masses  of  atoms  of  carbon  by  the  protracted 
action  of  the  solar  excitation  on  the  organs  of  plants.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and  the 
far  more  rapid  ratio  of  increase  of  the  combustion  of  coal,  it  may 
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be  calculated  that  at  the  termination  of  one  of  these  geological 
cycles  of  an  almost  infinite  series  of  years,  the  last  coal-fields 
maj  become  exhausted,  and  the  shivering  inhabitants  of  these 
same  coal-fields,  may  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  gather- 
ing a  few  sticks  of  fuel  from  their  over-populated  surface,  as 
the  poor  widow   gathered  them  to  cook  her  last  meal      The 
A'vely  steam   engines,   deprived  of  the  exciting  cause  of  their 
powers  of  action,  may  then  cease  to  give  forth  the  puffs  of  their 
Vapory  breath,  and  remain  motionless  as  famished  animals ;  and 
^\^en  the  sounds  of  the  cheering  simmer  of  the  tea-kettle  might 
^:xpire. 

Improvements  in  the  science  of  agriculture  may  enable  future 
fenerations  of  men  to  accomplish  the  task  of  causing  plants  on 
the  surface  of  our  planet  annually  to  produce  greater  quantities 
of  organic  carbon,  for  replenishing  exhausted  granaries ;  but  we 
c^n  conceive  of  no  resource  of  art  that  can  be  made  available  for 
Reproducing  the  organic  formations  of  carbon  as  a  substitute  for 
exhausted  coal-mines. 

By  the  diminution  of  the  available  motive  power  of  mineral 
<»al,  a  corresponding  diminution  would  also  ensue  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  clothing,  and  of  other  appliances  of  manufactures 
necessary  for  sustaining  the  excitation  of  the  vital  powers  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  the  existence  of  a  dense  population.  The  com- 
parative extent  of  the  habitable  condition  of  the  earth,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  with  a  retrograde 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  appear  therefore  to  be  contingent  on 
the  combustion  of  the  portion  of  its  surface  composed  of  organic 
FORMATIONS  of  Strata  of  coal. 

History  teaches  us  that  progress  in  improvement  is  a  law  of 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  man.     This  might  not  be  an- 
ticipated, if  the  present  coal-fields  may  fail  of  yielding  a  supply 
of  organic  carbon  as  fuel  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  teem- 
ing population ;  as  the  forests  have  already  done  in  some  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.    A  compensating  principle,  it  has 
been  imagined,  may  be  discovered  in  artificial  modes  of  pro- 
ducing atomic  groupings  of  carbon,  as  has  apparently  been  efiected 
by  the  recent  invention  of  gun-cotton,  of  electro-magnetic  en- 
gines, and  of  modes  of  decomposing  water  into  hydrogen  gas  as 
fuel,  so  as  to  procrastinate  indefinitely  the  final  exhaustion  of 
the  stores  of  mineral  coal  in  the  earth. 
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It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  that  such  compensatory  dis- 
coveries never  will  be  made ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples developed,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  reduction  of  atoms 
to  constrained  static  conditions  of  food  and  fuel  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  before  there  can  be  propagated  a 
reaction  on  recoiling  to  their  natural  static  conditions.  There 
appears  to  be  left  no  rational  ground  for  anticipating  that  any 
such  discoveries  of  newly-modified  groupings  of  atoms  will  ever 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  this  waning  supply  of  the  organic 
formation  of  fuel  produced  by  antediluvian  sunshine. 

After  the  lapse  of  one  of  those  periods  of  myriads  of  years 
constituting  a  geological  cycle,  bordering  on  infinity  in  the 
estimation  of  finite  intelligences,  the  progress  of  mankind  may 
be  advanced  to  the  full  measure  of  its  destined  career  on 
this  orb  of  matter.  There  may  then  occur  again  one  of  those 
geological  pauses,  which  the  appearances  of  the  present  crust 
of  the  earth  demonstrate  to  have  repeatedly  taken  place.  There 
is  no  other  imaginable  design  assignable  for  the  existence 
of  our  planet,  in  a  state  of  gradual  renovation,  during  the  long 
dawn  which  geologists  have  denoted  by  the  term  "  Eocine  Pe- 
riod," than  that  of  a  pause  adequate  for  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun  to  reorganize  terrestrial  matter,  in  preparation 
for  the  future  use  of  renewed  races  of  intelligent  beings. 

To  the  revolutions  of  all  the  huge  orbs  of  matter  in  the  vast 
space  of  the  heavens  are  assigned  circles  of  rotation  and  of  revo- 
lution. Periodicity  is  one  of  the  primary  laws,  on  which  the  sci- 
ence of  the  stars  is  based.  The  successively  recurring  seasons, 
the  annual  springing  forth  of  the  bud,  of  the  blossom,  of  the 
seed,  is  the  preparation  for  a  renovated  germ ;  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  renewals  of  animal  existences  and  of  finite  intelligences 
appears  to  be  the  principal  mechanical  design  manifested  by  the 
creation  of  all  the  natural  mechanisms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
organic  formations  on  the  surface  of  this  planet  In  harmonious 
keeping  with  this  progressive  cycle  to  all  terrestrial  essences,  is 
the  idea  of  a  cycle  of  the  final  aggregate  sum  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  human  race. 

Here  must  terminate  our  speculative  conjectures  in  relation 
to  the  duration  of  the  exciting  causes  of  motive  power  available 
firom  the  combustion  of  Organic  Formations,  considered  as  food 
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v[ii,fueL  The  boldest  attempts  of  reason  to  anticipate  the  mys- 
terious future,  or  to  account  for  the  equally  mysterious  past  con- 
dition of  our  planet,  with  its  evanescent  inhabitants,  can  adven- 
ture no  further. 


ANIMAL   ORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 

RE-OBGANIZATION     OP    VEGETABLE    FOBMATIONS    INTO    ANIMAL 

OBGANIC  FOBMATIONS  OB  BODIES. 

The  four  organic  elements  are  the  principal  constituents  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals.  The  rigid  frameworks  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
several  other  kinds  of  elementary  atoms.  The  bones  are  consti- 
tuted of  groupings  of  atoms  of  lime  and  phosphorus ;  and  the 
presence  of  silicon  and  potash  are  always  found  in  the  solid  skel- 
eton parts  of  plants.  A  little  iron  is  present  in  the  blood,  and 
very  minute  portions  of  the  following  substances  complete  the 
list  of  the  materials  of  all  the  organic  formations  in  connexion 
with  which  life  and  intelligence  are  found  to  exist  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth:  viz.,  sulphur,  sodium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  and  manganese. 

The  presence  of  some  of  these  kinds  of  atoms  appears  to  be 
incidental  rather  than  essential  to  the  constitution  of  animal 
bodies. 

Considering  plants  not  to  be  intelligent,  sentient  beings,  we 
can  only  regard  them  as  mechanisms  designed  to  become  excited 
by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  to  modify  the 
propagation  of  this  electro-dynamic  action,  like  real  electrical 
machines,  to  decompose  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  the 
systematic  regrouping  of  these  decomposed  atoms  into  a  per- 
petual succession  of  similarly-continued  machines,  with  a  presence 
of  the  chemical  effects  producible  by  the  specific  mechanical 
groupings  of  atoms  into  the  several  fluid  and  solid  parts  of  such 
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machines,  transcends  all  laws  of  mecbanicftl  scieiice,  as  has  been 
before  stated. 

The  functions  of  the  organs  of  plants  and  of  animals  are  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  plants, 
which  perform  the  functions  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  decompose  it,  rejecting  the  atoms  of  oxygen, 
and  incorporating  the  atoms  of  carbon  into  the  vegetable  organic 
formations  constituting  food  to  be  burnt  in  the  lungs  of  animals, 
and  fuel  to  be  burnt  in  furnaces.  The  functions  of  the  lungs  of 
animals  are  confined  to  the  absorbing  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  set  free  by  plants,  to  become  reunited  with  those 
of  the  carbon  solidified  by  them  into  food,  to  be  subsequently 
oonvertcii  into  blood,  and  then  breathed  forth  from  the  lungs  in 
the  restored  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Plants  organize;  animals 
reorganize  and  disorganise.  The  former  inspire  carbonic  add 
gas,  which  is  expired  by  the  latter.  What  is  food  to  the  one  is 
poison  to  the  other. 

This  remarkable  fact  of  the  continuous  restoration  of  vital 
ftir  to  the  atmosphere,  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves  of  plants^ 
aerves  to  compensate  for  the  continuous  consumption  of  it  by  tha 
process  of  combustion  and  breathing  of  animals.  Sir  Isaac  "Sew- 
ton,  from  an  ignorance  of  this  fact,  supposed  that  the  functions  of 
the  atmospheres  of  comets  might  be  designed  to  furnish  to  the 
atmospheres  of  the  planets  this  compensating  supply  of  vital 
air,  to  preserve  the  due  balance,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  finally  deranged  in  the  workings  of  the  mechanbm  of 
nature. 

Indeed,  the  organs  of  plants  are  all  designed  to  modify  the 
propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  reciprocallj 
between  the  centres  of  the  atoms  of  the  four  organic  elements 
oppoatety  to  the  directions  in  which  the  organs  of  animals  modify 
the  propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  action,  their  func- 
tions being  predsely  antagontstical  to  each  other,  as  is  exhibited 
u  CQtttrast  in  the  fbllowiog  Table. 
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AOTAGONISnC  FORCES  AND  FUNCTIONS  DEVELOPED  BY  THE 
OPPOSITELY  MODIFIED  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  ELECTRO-DYNA- 
MIC ACTION  OF  THE  SUN,  THROUGH  THE  MECHANISMS  OF  THE 
ORGANS  OF  PLANTS,   AND  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  ANIMALS. 


The  electro-dtnamic  action  of  the  sun,  when  propagated  through  the  modi- 
fying agency  of  the  organs  of— 
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developing^ 
during  the  recoil  of  all  these  groupings  of  atoms  of  both  vegetable  and  animal 
organic  formations  to  their  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
the  inorganic  re-action  popularly  recognized  as  the  phenomena  of 

FERMENTATION, 

COMBUSTION, 

HEAT, 

LIGHT, 

ELECTRICITY, 

STEAM-POWER, 

ANIMAL   MOTIVE   POWER. 
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TRANSFER  OF  VEGETABLE  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS,    CONSTITUni^^ 
FOOD,   INTO  ANIMAL  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 

Common  observation  teaches  us  that  animals  are  dependent 
for  their  original  supply  of  food  on  the  vegetable  organic  fonxift' 
tions. 

There  exists  on  the  bare  surface  of  granite  rocks,  in  bles^ 
northern  climes,  an  humble  lichen  or  moss,  which  the  famishinS 
Canadian  "voyageur"  gladly  seeks  out  as  food  to  sustain  bi^ 
animal  motive  power,  daintily  denoting  it  by  the  figurative 
of  "  Tripe  de  roche."    The  self-styled  *  lord  of  creation,'  stoo 
down  to  cherish  with  annual  toil  the  humblest  vegetables  of 
garden,  and  in  the  labor  of  cultivating  them  he  breathes  out  upo 
their  leaves  the  very  carbonic  acid  gas  which  he  strives  to 
claim  and  re-organize  into  food  through  their  agency. 

He  burns  the  organic  carbon  that  he  reaps  in  one  harvest, 
develop  the  motive  power  necessarily  expended  in  tilling  an< 
reaping  a  succeeding  harvest 

Thus  the  life-power  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  serves  to  pro 
vide  the  supply  of  food  to  sustain  the  life-power  of  the  ani 
kingdom,  as  the  jackal  is  fabled  to  purvey  for  the  lion. 

A  portion  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  an 
water  into  the  vegetable  organic  formations  of  food,  becomes  in- — " 
corporated  into  the  mechanisms  of  the  bodies  of  animals  to  in — ■ 
crease  their  strength  in  the  progress  of  their  growth,  and  to  replaces 
the  deteriorated  portions  excreted.  But  by  far  the  greater  po: 
tion  of  all  the  food  eaten  by  animals  is  actually  burnt  in  the=^ 
lungs,  as  is  fuel  in  a  locomotive  boiler,  to  develop  locomotive 
powers. 

The  portion  of  the  vegetable  organic  formations,  which  be- 
comes transferred  to  the  bodies  of  graminivorous  and  of  frugivo- 
rous  animals,  and  incorporated  therewith,  admits  of  being  reor- 
ganized repeatedly  by  successive  classes  of  carnivorous  animals, 
which  devour  each  other. 

Plants  having  no  need  of  the  development  of  motive  power 
for  locomotive  purposes,  as  has  been  premised,  require  not  the 
combustion  of  carbon.  On  the  contrary,  they  serve  as  stationary 
mechanisms,  exposed  to  solar  excitation,  to  collect  the  fluid  atoms 
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of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  from  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
their  leaves,  and  from  the  water  in  the  earth  about  their  roots. 
Thej  reduce  the   component  atoms  to  the  constrained  static 
condition  of  groupings  of  the  vegetable  organic  formations  con- 
stituting FOOD  and  fuel,  the  former  capable  of  being  reorgan- 
ized into  the  mechanisms  of  animal  bodies,  or  of  being  burnt  in 
their  langs,  the  latter  being  appropriated  to  undergo  the  same 
pi'ocess  of  combustion  in  the  artificial  mechanisms  of  steam 
boilers. 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  having  no  organs  adapted  to  re- 
ducing any  one  of  the  elements  of  the  air,  water,  or  earth  to  the 
^im  of  food,  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  constantly 
^Xiimal  motive  power  to  propel  their  bodies  in  search  of  the 
'^^etable  organic  formations  constituting  their  food.    Every  spe- 
cies of  animals, — not  even  excepting  man,  are  forced  to  devote 
^^ost  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  powers  to  the  collecting 
^^f  the  various  kinds  of  organic  formations,  constituting  their 
^t5x)d. 

To  win  their  respective  supplies  of  groupings  of  atoms  con- 
■^tituting  their  several  appropriate  kinds  of  food,  plants  as  well  as 
Animals  appear  to  exert  a  constant  struggle  in  competition  with 
^ach  other. 

In  pursuing  these  analogies,  the  most  superficial  observer 

<annot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  resemblance  between  the 

struggles  of  plants  for  gaining  a  supply  of  their  appropriate  food, 

whilst  crowded  together  in  their  dense  growth,  and  those  of  men 

in  the  crowded  ranks  of  social  life.     Each  severally  strives  to 

monopolize  a  greater  share  of  the  vivifying  action  of  the  sun, 

and  to  overshadow  its  neighbor, — to  win  possession  of  a  greater 

extent  of  broad  acres  of  sunny  fields,  for  obtaining  the  utmost 

available  means  of  reducing  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  to  the 

organic  formations  of  food,  to  serve  as  provisionary  stores  for 

their  own  well-being,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  anticipated  wants 

of  their  ofl&pring. 

The  allegory  admits  of  extension  even  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fruition  by  the  ofl&pring  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  these 
hoarded  provisionary  stores  of  food,  laid  up  in  reserve  by  the 
provident  care  of  the  parent  plant  and  human  parent.  Classes 
of  sarrounding  animals  seize  upon  the  food  destined  for  the 
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germ, — the  heir  to  each  plant, — and  appropriate  it  to  their  owi 
use  as  spoils ;  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  "  toil  foi 
heirs,  they  know  not  who." 

Particular  classes  of  herbivorous  animals  seek  out  appropri- 
ate particular  classes  of  vegetable  organic  formations,  as  food  tc 
become  reorganized  into  the  mechanisms  of  their  respective 
bodies,  or  to  be  burnt  in  their  lungs  to  develop  animal  motive 
power.  Man,  alone,  selects  from  the  organic  formations  oi 
both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  the  cereal  grains, 
and  the  flocks  and  herds, — the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  oi 
the  waters. 

On  every  spot  where  organic  formations,  constituting  food, 
exist,  there  animals  appear,  and  "  gather  up  the  fragments,  that 
nothing  be  lost "  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  principle  oi 
the  general  design  of  the  propagation  of  the  quickening  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  production  of  organic  forma- 
tions constituting  food,  appears  to  be  carried  out  to  an  extreme 
extent  for  developing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  animal 
existences,  and  of  animal  enjoyments ;  for  even  the  organic  for- 
mations of  "peerless  man"  finally  serve  as  food,  and  become 
a  prey  to  worms,  who  convert  every  charnel-house  into  a  ban- 
queting hall. 

After  plants  and  animals  have  accomplished  their  destined 
functions  of  collecting  and  organizing  the  groupings  of  atoms  ol 
the  organic  elements  into  vegetable  and  animal  organic  forma- 
tions, they  have  fulfilled  the  plan  of  propagating  a  succession  oi 
similar  vital  agencies.  They  continue  as  self  renewing  mechanisms 
to  organize  and  reorganize  the  same  kinds  of  elementary  atoms 
over  and  over  again  in  never-failing  succession,  in  the  regular 
perpetuation  of  the  species.  The  paramount  life  power  in  each  in- 
dividual mechanism,  ceases  finally  to  modify  the  propagation  of 
the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  Then  the  antagonistic, 
inorganic  propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  reaction  pre- 
vails, and  restores  the  wonderfully  framed  mechanisms  of  all 
organic  formations  to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  fluid  air 
and  water. 

Scientific  observations  teach  us  that  a  very  small  portion  ol 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  animals  becomes  perma- 
nently assimilated  therein  to  form  solid  parts  of  their  mechan- 
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isma.  The  weight  of  a  healthy  laboring  man  rarely  varies  more 
than  a  few  pounds  in  a  term  of  several  years ;  whilst  the  gross 
weight  of  the  elementary  matter,  which  he  takes  into  his  sto- 
mach, may  considerably  exceed  a  ton  each  year. 

It  appears  from  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  on  a  large 
scale  with  856  soldiers,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  carbon 
contained  in  the  food  furnished  to  them  as  rations,  and  the 
quantity  of  urine  and  excrements  voided  by  them,  that  only 
about  ^\  part  of  the  carbon  was  thus  unavailably  wasted ;  and 
that  consequently  f  4  parts  of  the  carbon  consumed  as  food  was 
burnt  in  the  lungs,  and  converted  into  the  carbonic  acid  gas  dis- 
charged therefrom  in  breathing. 

The  phenomenon  of  Heat  becomes  also  as  certainly  developed 
by  the  combustion  of  food  in  the  animal  body,  as  by  that  of  fuel 
in  a  furnace ;  and  hence  "animal  heat,"  which  was  once  deemed 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  mysteries  of  life,  has  been 
accounted  for,  in  accordance  with  established  laws  of  chemical 
science. 

From  the  accounts  which  have  just  been  given  of  the  succes- 
sive vibrations  of  the  organic  elements  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water,  from  their  natural  static  conditions  of  inorganic  forma- 
tions, to  vegetable  organic  formations,  and  of  their  re-organiza- 
tions as  food  into  animal  organic  formations,  with  the  transitory 
duration  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  from  the  threescore  and 
ten  years  of  human  age  to  that  of  *  the  insect  of  an  hour,'  it  is 
manifest  that  the  same  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  must  have  been  moulded  and  re-moulded  many  times 
over  into  vegetable  and  animal  organic  bodies. 

By  the  test  of  numerous  experiments,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  vigorous  man  breathes  forth  from  his  lungs  a  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  by  analysis,  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  about  13  ounces  of  pure  carbon.  This  quantity  is  equivalent 
to  about  the  same  weight  of  pure  charcoal ;  which  is  burnt  and 
reduced  to  gas,  to  propagate  the  electro-dynamic  excitation  con- 
stituting animal  heat  and  animal  motive  power.  At  this  rate  a 
man  burns  in  his  lungs  about  twice  his  weight  of  carbon  every 
year.  A  man,  therefore,  consumes  in  the  allotted  period  of  the 
threescore  and  ten  years  of  his  life  a  stock  of  about  ten  tons  of  car- 
bon, or  charcoal,  to  develope  animal  heat  and  animal  motive  power. 
10 
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This  quantity  is  supplied  by  the  fluid  blood,  which,  when 
dried,  consists  of  nearly  one-half  part  of  carbon.  This  iact  may 
be  readily  tested  by  exposing  dried  blood  in  a  covered  crucible 
to  a  red  heat.  The  residuary  charcoal  left  in  the  crucible  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  charcoal  left  in  the  same  crucible,  after 
bread,  sugar,  wood,  Hesh,  and  other  organic  vegetable  and  animal 
forn^atives  of  food  and  fuel,  are  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment 

These  constant  organizations  and  disorganizations  of  vege- 
table and  animal  organic  formations  having  been  incessantly  pro- 
duced by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  surface 
of  this  planet,  from  the  antediluvian  period  of  its  geological  his- 
tory to  the  present  moment.  The  invisible  carbonic  acid  gas  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  around  us  may  have  repeatedly  served  to 
swell  the  throbbing  tides  of  life  in  successive  species  of  animals 
and  plants.  Some  of  the  atoms  now  constituting  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  our  veins  may  have  once  circulated  in  the  veins  of  an 
antediluvian  mammoth,  or  may  have  been  burnt  in  the  mechan- 
isms of  animal  lungs  to  quicken  the  flight  of  a  turtle  dove,  the  agility 
of  a  monkey,  or  the  writhing  contortions  of  a  boa  constrictor. 

These  allusions  to  the  successive  transmutations  of  the  group- 
ings of  the  same  atoms  into  various  animal  bodies,  are  not  to 
be  deemed  derogatory  to  the  real  dignity  of  man ;  for  it  is 
not  the  mechanical  groupings  of  atoms  into  blood  and  sinews, 
which  elevate  human  beings  above  the  brute  creation.  It  is  rather 
the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  intelligence,  directed  by  christian 
principles,  which  ennobles  the  character  of  man,  by  animating 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  to  the  performance  of  acts  of 
beneficence.  It  is  thus  truly  consecrated  to  the  sublime  dignity  of 
serving  as  a  living  temple  devoted  to  the  worship  of  its  Creator. 


PROBABLE    NUMBER   OF    SPECIES   OF    ANIMAL    ORGANIC   FORMA- 
TIONS OCCUPYING  SPACE  ON  THE   SURFACE  OF    THE   EARTH. 

Human  organic  formations  are  included  in  only  one  species, — 
mankind. 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  are  estimated  (Principles 
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of  Zoology,  by  Agassiz  and  Gould)  at  about  6000 ;    of  reptiles, 
at  1500  described  species,  and  they  will  probably  reach  2000 ;  of 
the  fishes,  there  are  about  5000  or  6000  species  in  the  museums 
of  Europe,  and  the  number  may  probably  amount  to  8000  or 
10,000.    The  molluscs  enumerated  in  collections,  probably  reach 
the  same  number.    The  various  species  of  univalve  and  bivalve 
marine  shells  exceed  5000,  and  of  land  and  fluviatile  shells  2000, 
making  the  total  number  of  species  of  molluscs  more  than  15,000. 
Of  the  articulated  animals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  species.    There  are  probably  60,000  or  80,000  species  of  in- 
sects; and   in  the  department   of  articulata,   comprising  Crus- 
tacea, the  cirrhipeda,  insects,  the  red-blooded  worms,  intestinal 
worms,  and  the  infusoria,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  ascertained  number  already  amounts  to  100,000. 

If  to  this  be  added  about  10,000  for  radiata,  echini,  star- 
fish, medusa?,  and  polypi,  there  exist  on  this  planet  about 
250,000  species  of  living  animals,  endowed  with  different  grades 
of  intelligence  and  locomotive  powers. 

The  number  of  individuals  constituting  these  several  species, 

to  our  finite  comprehension,  appears  to  approach  infinity.    Even 

the  cold  waters  of  the  Polar  regions  teem  with  living  animal- 

cula*,  and  in  warmer  climes  each  leaf  of  forest  trees  sustains 

living  beings.     That  no  space  may  be  lost,  one  species  is  even 

found  living  within  and  upon  the  bodies  of  others. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  animal  mouths  asso- 
ciated beneath  the  domiciliary  architecture  of  the  conjoined  shells 
of  a  porite^  of  about  twelve  feet  diameter,  exceeds  five  and  a 
half  millions,  constituting  a  numerous  family  of  children  settled 
in  life  around  one  parent. 

From  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  sounding-lead  brings 
up  to  light  numerous  additional  specimens  of  minute  shell-fish, 
which  adhere  to  the  tallow  affixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
plummet.  Professor  Bailey's  microscopic  examinations  of  the 
specimens  of  these  fellow  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  thus  obtain- 
ed from  the  deep  ocean  bed  beneath  the  Gulf  stream,  demonstrate 
that  "  hundreds  of  millions  of  organisms  of  the  calcareous  poly- 
thalmia  exist  in  every  cubic  inch  of  the  specimens  thus  obtained.*' 
In  pools  of  fresh  water  arc  found  equally  numerous  collec- 
tions of  organic  remains  of  animalculao  of  the  minute  species  of 
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infusoria,  called  the  moDadidae,  of  the  dimensions  of  only  ^ri^^th 
of  an  inch. 

In  each  cubic  inch  of  a  stratum  of  earth,  of  the  extent  of 
14  feet  in  thickness,  the  celebrated  Prussian  microscopist,  Ehren- 
berg,  states  there  probably  are  deposited  41,000,000,000  of 
minute  shells,  or  shields^  of  animalcule ;  and  the  eminent  Amer- 
ican microscopist.  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  computes  that 
the  slimy  mucous  matter,  floating  on  the  surface  of  pools  in 
boggy  locations,  as  a  film  of  iron  rust,  sometimes  of  the  thickness 
of  J  of  an  inch,  contain  about  10,000,000,000  of  animalculae  in 
one  cubic  inch,  being  ten-fold  more  in  number  than  the  whole 
human  population  of  the  earth. 

Organic  Formations,  constituted  of  the  naturally  solid^  inor- 
ganic atoms  of  lime,  or  culcium^  and  of  silicon^  or  siliceous  min" 
erals,  such  as  bones,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  the  shells  of 
various  kinds  of  murine  animals,  and  of  the  fresh-water  class  of  in- 
fusoria, are  not  so  prone  to  recoil  from  their  solid  groupings  as  the 
preceding  organic  formations,  constituted  of  the  fluid  elements  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  The  organic  remains  of  shells  of 
marine  animals  found  far  inland,  and  in  mountains  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  demonstrate  this  fact 
Some  kinds  of  the  white  siliceous  matter  constituting  the  beds  of 
swamps,  are  discovered,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  shells  of  classes  of  animals  too  minute  to  be  detected 
by  the  naked  eye.  Animal  organic  formations  constituted  of 
these  materials  retain  the  impress  of  the  static  conditions  im- 
pressed by  life-power,  unchanged  during  an  incomputable  period 
of  time. 

The  thickest  strata  of  the  crust  of  our  planet  have  been  found 
to  be  fossiliferous^  and  in  many  places  to  be  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  accumulated  deposits  of  the  organic  remains  of  plants 
and  animals.  To  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  contemplative 
geologist,  the  crust  of  our  planet,  indeed,  appears  to  be  so  full  of 
the  remains  of  organic  formations,  as  to  resemble  one  vast 
charnel-house. 

Showers  of  dust  have  at  various  times  fallen  upon  the 
surface  of  extensive  regions  of  the  earth,  covering  in  some  cases 
more  than  a  million  of  square  miles.  Ehrenberg  has  detected, 
by  the  microscope,  one-eighth  part  of  the  mass  of  some  of  this 
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dust  to  be  composed  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria,  of  which 
be  has  given  drawings  of  123  different  shapes.    The  quantity  of 
these  organic  formations  frequently  discharged  upon  the  earth  is 
so  vast  as  to  draw  forth  from  this  keen  observer  of  minute  ob- 
jects the  following  exclamation:    "With  such  facts  before   us, 
how  many  thousands  of  millions  of  quintals  of  microscopic  or- 
ganic formations  have  reached  the  earth  since  the  time  of  Homer, 
who  has  given  the  earliest  record  of  such  an  event!" 

Assuming  the  number  of  species  of  living  organic  forma- 
tions to  be  about  250,000,  and  the  number  of  individuals  of 
each  species  to  be  most  of  them  estimated  by  billions,  even  the 
imagination  becomes  bewildered  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast  extent  of  animal  life  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  on  which 
we  find  ourselves  existing.  But  when  it  is  further  considered 
that  each  one  of  the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system  probably 
teems  equally  with  living  beings,  and  that  there  exist  many  mil- 
lions of  solar  systems  within  the  limited  bounds  visible  by  means 
of  telescopes,  constituting  "our  cluster  of  the  heavens,"  we  feel 
our  powers  of  computation  to  be  as  completely  incompetent  to 
appreciate  the  probable  number  of  intelligences,  each  animating 
distinct,  independent  bodies,  as  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  infi- 
nite space  and  time. 


CONSTITUENT  ELEMENTS  OF  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS. 

By  chemically  analyzing  the  organic  formations  of  some  of 
the  most  important  vegetable  and  animal  substances  consumed 
as  food,  they  have  been  found  to  be  composed  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing proportionate  groupings  of  organic  formations,  which 
have  been  denominated  Albumen^  Fibrin^  and  Casein j  or  cheesy 
matter. 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  Kinds  of  Elementary  Atoms  grouped  into 
the  Organic  Formation^  of  the  Bodies  of  Plants  and  Animals.* 


ALBUMKN. 

FIBRIN. 

CASEIN. 

VKUSTAMLE*. 

AMIMALS. 

VIOrrABLM. 

AWOCAIA. 

TSORABB*. 

AHIMAU. 

Joieetof 

MOknd 

Wh«At. 

Blood.  Egg«. 

PUinU. 

MumIm. 

VmriowSMda 

CkMM. 

Carbon, 

6601 

64  84 

64.60 

64  66 

54.18 

Nitrogen, 

16.92 

16.a3 

15.81 

16.72 

15.67 

Hydrogen, 

7.23 

7.09 

7.80 

6.90 

7.15 

Oxygen, 

21.12  ) 

Sulphur, 

.37  > 

21.84 

22.24 

22.29 

22.82 

28.03 

Phosphorus, 

.86) 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

The  principal  constituents  of  flesh  and  blood  have  been  found 
by  analysis  to  be  the  three  preceding  compound  substances,  Al- 
bumerij  Fnbin^  and  Casein.  Although  they  present  such  a  differ- 
ence of  characteristic  properties  as  to  entitle  them  severally  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  kinds  of  compound  substances,  yet  the  rela- 
tive proportionate  groupings  of  their  component  atoms  are  almost 
precisely  similar,  as  will  be  noticed  on  comparing  the  analysis  of 
them  contained  in  the  preceding  table. 

By  comparing  the  vegetable  albumen  of  wheat,  constituting 
the  principal  kind  of  the  food  of  man,  with  that  of  the  bhod  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  they  are  found  to  be  nearly  identical  in  every 
particular. 

From  the  albumen  of  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  latter 
of  which  also  consists  of  albumen,  with  oily  matter,  the  organic 
formation  of  a  complete  bird  is  produced,  with  all  the  distinct 
formations  of  feathers,  horn,  hair,  blood,  flesh,  &c. 

The  original  organic  formation  of  albumen  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of 
plants ;  and,  as  Liebig  affirms  vegetable  albumen  to  be  "  the  true 
starting  point  of  all  the  animal  tissues,"  we  are  hence  led  to  trace 
the  physical  "starting  point"  of  animal  organic  formations  to 
the  original  source  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  plants. 

The  food  of  all  animals  contains  this  peculiar  grouping  of 
atoms  into  the  modified,  static  condition  of  albumen.    The  nu- 


*  Graham's  Chemistry,  p.  689. 
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tritive  value  of  most  kinds  of  food  is  determined  by  the  propor- 
tion of  albuminous  matter  it  contains. 

Albumen  is  particularly  distinguished  from  all  other  groupings 
of  vegetable  organic  formations,  by  containing  the  extraordinary 
large  proportion  of  about  one-sixth  part  of  atoms  of  nitrogen. 
The  presence  of  the  atoms  of  this  kind  of  elementary  matter  serves 
to  reduce  the  grouping  of  the  other  atoms,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated both  in  organic  and  inorganic  formations,  to  an  exceedingly 
delicate,  constrained,  static  condition  of  equilibrium  of  opposite 
forces,  from  which  such  groupings  are  prone  to  recoil,  either 
instantaneously,   as  in  the  fulminating   nitrates   of  silver,   of 
potash  (saltpetre),  of  gun-cotton,  &c.,  or  more  tardily,  by  the 
slower  process  of  fermentation,  as  occurs  in  the  decay  or  decom- 
position of  all  vegetable  organic  formations. 

It  may  be  ascribed  to  this  fact  (of  the  peculiarly  unstable 
constrained  static  condition  of  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  in  the  com- 
position of  albumen)  that  it  becomes  practically  an  article  of 
food,  being  more  readily  dissolved  by  the  inorganic  reaction  in 
the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  by  subsequently  re- 
coiling more  readily  to  their  original  natural  static  conditions  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  ammoniacal  gas. 

The  preceding  facts  demonstrate,  that  the  process  of  digestion 
is  a  resolution  and  absorption  of  the  groupings  of  vegetable 
organic  formations,  constituting  food,  into  the  fluid  animal  or- 
ganic formation  of  blood. 

To  prepare  food  for  undergoing  the  process  of  resolution  into 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  in  the  lungs  of  animals,  it  is  shown 
by  physiologists  that  there  are  necessary  preliminary  processes, 
or  preparatory  stages  of  reorganization  of  the  particles,  effected 
by  the  organs  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  vessels.  It  be- 
comes converted  first  into  a  species  of  milky  pulp,  which  is 
poured  into  the  arterial  vessels  containing  the  circulating  blood. 

By  reference  to  the  following  comparison  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  fibrin,  or  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  bread,  of  which 
these  organic  compounds  are  mainly  formed,  it  will  appear  that 
the  only  difference  is  the  relative  proportions  of  some  of  the 
ingredients. 
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Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 
100  parts  of  FIBRIN  or  flesh, 

and  BLOOD,  contain    58.8  7.2  19.6  19.9 

"      "  WHEAT  or  BREAD      ''       46.1  5.8  48.4  2.3 

"      '*  BLOOD  and  flesh     "        7.2  1.4  17.6  more,  and 

23.8    ....  less,  of  the 

above  specified  kinds  of  elementary  susbstances,  than  bread  con- 
tains. 

The  fibrine,  or  muscles,  constituting  flesh,  blood,  albumen, 
and  gelatin,  are  characterized  by  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen  than  either  vegetable  organic  matter,  or  the  animal 
organic  matter  constituting  fat. 

The  uses  of  the  last  named  substance  appears  to  be  expressly 
designed  for  subserving  the  simple  purpose  of  reorganization 
into  the  first  named  substances,  as  consti|juting  parts  of  real 
machines ;  or  else  to  become  burnt  for  the  pturpose  of  develop- 
ing impulses  of  mechanical  force  adequate  to  operating  the  ani- 
mal machinery. 

Human  flesh  is  nearly  similar  in  its  composition  to  that  of 
the  herbivorous  ox  and  sheep,  which  are  consequently  readily 
reorganized  into  human  flesh  and  blood ;  and  human  fat,  hog^s 
fat,  and  whale  fat,  are  also  almost  precisely  similar,  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Table,  page  110,  will  show.  The  deposits  of  fat  are  appa- 
rently designed  to  serve  as  a  readily  available  store  of  food,  provi- 
sionally secreted  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  body  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  temporary  failure  of  a  supply  of  other  provisions. 

The  production  of  fat  in  animal  bodies  is  supposed  to  origi- 
nate from  starch  or  sugar,  the  composition  of  which  is  such,  that 
when  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  fat  remains. 

The  transmutation  of  sugar  and  starch  into  fat,  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
therefrom.  Thus,  as  stated  by  Liebig,  if  from  starch,  composed 
of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  10  of  oxygen,  we  take 
9  atoms  of  oxygen,  there  remain,  carbon  10  atoms,  hydrogen  10 
atoms,  and  oxygen  1  atom,  which  is  one  of  the  chemical  for- 
mulae representing  the  compositions  of  fat. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  the  existence  of  animals,  there  is 
transfused  from  the  parent  stock  into  the  mechanisms  of  their 
respective  bodies  in  the  nascent  state,  or  into  the  egg  in  whicb 
most  of  the  animal  organic  formations  are  developed,  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  organic  food  in  the  form  of  blood,  or  albumen,  to  be 
burnt  in  their  respiratory  organs  immediately  on  their  inhaling  the 
first  breath  of  the  atmospheric  air.  The  newly  born  calf  is  thus 
enabled  to  bum  carbon  to  develope  motive  power  sufficient  to 
follow  and  keep  pace  with  the  rambling  cow  in  the  pasture ;  and 
the  quail  is  enabled  to  exert  fleetness  of  locomotive  powers  on 
breaking  forth  from  the  egg-shell. 

Mr.  Bennett  states  in  his  treatise  on  Domestic  Fowls,  that 
"  some  chicks  begin  to  break  the  shell  too  soon ;  that  is,  be- 
fore they  have  taken  in  the  necessary  provisions  of  food,  by  the 
yolk  passing  into  their  bodies  through  the  navel-string.  The 
chick,  indeed,  which  comes  out  of  the  shell  before  the  yolk  is 
thus  taken  up,  is  as  certain  to  droop  and  die,  as  a  calf  would  do, 
without  milk." 

Common  observation  teaches  us,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to 
supply  slices  of  bread  to  the  mouths  of  working  men,  as  it  is  to 
supply  billets  of  wood  to  the  mouths  of  furnaces  of  working 
locomotive  engines,  to  sustain  the  movements  of  their  respective 
mechanisms. 


AVAILABLE  USE  OF  FAT  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  ANIMAL  ORGANIC 

FORMATIONS. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  fat  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
inhabiting  the  intensely  cold  polar  regions  may  be  philosophi- 
cally considered  as  a  surplus  stock  of  fuel,  to  be  burnt  for  sustain- 
ing animal  heat  and  motive  power.  Without  this  internal  resource, 
for  a  supply  during  periods  when  no  other  available  supplies  of 
food  are  procurable  from  external  sources,  the  animals  of  the 
arctic  regions  would  speedily  become  motionless  and  frozen,  re- 
iDaining  like  marble  statues  fixed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  fields  of 
ice  and  snow. 

A  most  remarkably  abundant  provision  of  groupings  of  atoms 
^^  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  the  organic  formation  of 
^*t  and  oil,  is  found  stored  up  in  reserve  in  the  blubber,  which  en- 
^^lopes  the  bodies  of  whales  like  a  thick  white  blanket.    The 
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philosophy  of  this  surprising  provision  of  available  food  and 
fuel,  accumulated  in  these  huge  fishes,  admits  of  the  following 
explanations. 

It  appears  that  whales,  in  ranging  from  one  feeding-ground  to 
another,  sometimes  have  to  cross  broad  oceans.  Without  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  carbon,  provided  like  a  stock  of  coal  in 
the  bunkers  of  a  sea-steamer  for  sustaining  a  continuous  combus- 
tion during  a  long  voyage,  the  whales  might  fail  of  exerting  the 
motive  power  necessary  to  propel  their  great  bodies  through  the 
waters  of  broad  oceans. 

Whales  have  been  captured,  from  whose  bodies  more  than  a 
hundred  barrels  of  oil  have  been  extracted.  As  spermaceti  and 
cetine  contain  above  90  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  one  of 
these  fish,  therefore,  carries  with  him  about  ten  tons  of  com- 
bustible fuel,  which  is  ready  at  all  times  to  become  absorbed  and 
burnt,  whenever  this  leviathan  of  the  deep  desires  to  employ 
powerful  impulses  of  locomotive  force,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  to  draw  in  a  long  breath  of  air,  containing  the  supply 
of  oxygen  necessary  to  burn  this  supply  of  carbon,  and  to  allow 
it  to  recoil  to  its  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  more  a  whale  exerts  his  locomotive  powers,  the  oftener  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  breathe,  or  "  bloiv"  as  the  whalers  term  it 

Amid  abundant  granaries,  and  well-stored  market-houses, 
where  there  is  little  danger  of  falling  short  of  a  due  supply  of 
daily  food,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  economy  of  the  mechanics  of 
nature,  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  this  extraordinary  supply  of 
a  surplus  stock  of  carbonaceous  fuel  enveloping  the  ribs  of  human 
beings.  This  surplus  weight  of  fat  in  their  animal  mechanism 
resembles  that  of  a  surplus  burthen  of  fuel  carried  by  a  sea- 
steamer,  which  is  thereby  incapacitated  either  for  carrying  freight, 
or  for  fleetness. 

The  hump  on  the  back  of  a  camel — the  locomotive  engine  of 
the  wide  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  may  be  deemed  by  the  su- 
perficial observer  as  a  deformity,  or  as  a  sort  of  natural  saddle, 
ready  prepared  to  bear  the  impositions  of  loads  of  merchandise, 
and  as  thus  stamping  this  animal  as  a  "  beast  of  burthen,"  appa- 
rently by  the  original  design  of  the  Creator.  But  this  uncouth 
appendage,  so  far  from  being  designed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  a  saddle,  does  really  subserve  the  more  essential  purpose  of  a 
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knapsack  of  provisions  on  his  back,  to  supply  from  this  siiper- 
ahundant  deposit  of  fat,  which  principally  composes  this  liump, 
the  carbon  necessary  for  propelling  the  locomotive  mechanism  of 
bis  body  across  wide  wastes  of  sand,  where  no  blade  of  grass  is 
found  to  replenish  his  exhausted  supplies  of  carbonaceous  food. 
A  surplus  supply  of  water  is  similarly  provided  in  the  extraor- 
dinary sacs  of  his  stomach,  as  a  substitute  for  the  tank  appended 
to  an  artificial  locomotive  engine. 

Adventurous  mariners  navigate  their  barks  among  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  polar  regions,  to  procure  the  valuable  stores  of  fat 
oi^nized  into  the  bodies  of  the  whale,  of  the  seal  and  walrus, 
which  they  seize  upon  as  spoils,  to  be  transported  to  marts  of 
commerce  for  distribution  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt  as  fuel 
in  lamps,  instead  of  the  lungs,  for  which  purpose  it  was  origi- 
nally designed.     Men  eagerly  strip  off  the  prized  furs  and  down 
from  the  bodies  of  the  seal,  of  the  eider  duck,  and  of  other  ani- 
mals, whose  breasts,  exposed  to  submersion  in  icy  water,  and  to 
keen  wintry  winds,  require  these  non-conducting  coverings  to 
sustain  the  electro-dynamic  excitation  of  animal  heat.     These 
prized  spoils  of  soft  furs  and  down  are  appropriated  as  a  cover- 
ing to  sustain  the  same  genial  excitation  within  the  glowing 
bosom  of  the  civilized  belle. 

In  the  colder  bosom  of  an  Esquimaux  belle,  residing  in  a 
cryst4il  palace,  and  beneath  a  dome  built  of  blocks  of  ice,  not 
only  are  these  soft  external  appliances  of  robes  of  furs  necessary 
-for  sustaining  a  genial  glow  of  life's  warm  current,  but  also  the 
-Hiost  extraordinary  combustion,  in  her  lungs,  of  this  fat  and  oily 
food.     One  of  these  belles,  according  to  Captain  Parry's  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage  to  the  arctic  regions,  sipped  the  oil  from  an 
Extinguished  lamp,  and  received  a  tallow  candle  as  an  acceptable 
Irjon-bon,  the  courteous  captain  kindly  enjoining  upon  her  by 
^igns,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  not  to  choke  herself  by  at- 
^€mpting  to  swallow  the  wick. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  quantity  of  organic  carbon  which  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  serve  as  fuel  for  developing  warmth  and 
locomotive  powers  in  the  bodies  of  human  beings  dwelling  in 
^he  arctic  regions,  would  overheat  the  bodies  of  the  same  indivi- 
duals when  transported  to  warm  tropical  climates,  and  would  in- 
duce speedily  fetal  inflammatory  disorders. 
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To  the  ignorance  of  this  simple  fact  are  ascribed  the  deaths 
of  myriads  of  voyagers  from  cold  to  warm  climates. 

On  the  contrary,  voyagers  from  sultry  climes  to  cold  re- 
gions require  the  combustion  of  more  carbon  in  their  lungs  to 
sustain  the  average  temperature  of  blood  heat.  Indeed,  the  sen- 
sation of  a  waning  warmth  is  so  immediately  attendant  on  a 
waning  supply  of  food,  that  the  terms  "cold"  and  "hunger" 
have  become  associated  together;  and  the  phrase  "starving 
with  cold,"  has  become  introduced  into  popular  parlance  in  Eng- 
lafid. 

•  As  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  an  excess  of  animal  heat  in 
warm  climates,  this  pernicious  result  is  provided  against,  by  the 
process  of  cooling  the  propagation  of  any  excessive  electro-dyna- 
mic action  by  the  continual  evaporation  of  perspired  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  continual  combustion  going  on  in 
the  lungs,  and  this  continual  evaporation  of  perspired  moisture, 
produces  the  result  of  a  delicate  balance  of  temperature  and  of 
electro-dynamic  excitation,  which  is  uniformly  maintained  within 
a  range  of  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  as  is  com- 
monly designated  on  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  by  the  term, 
"  blood  heat." 

Whenever  this  delicate  balance  of  excitation  of  the  body  is 
not  maintained,  and  an  excessive  excitation  occurs  by  a  quick- 
ened pulsation,  and  diminished  evaporation,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  excessive  heat  of  "fever'*  is  manifest. 

In  cases  of  fever,  the  preceding  analogies  teach  us  that  the 
rapid  wasting  away  of  the  patient's  body  is  an  effect  resulting 
from  the  combustion  of  the  fatty  matter,  whereby  the  extraor- 
dinary heat  of  fevers  is  sustained.  As  fevers  are  usually  attended 
with  a  checked  perspiration  and  dry  surface  of  the  skin,  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  a  reversed  action  of  the  functions  of 
the  pores  is  induced,  whereby  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  blood  directly  through  the 
thin  membrane,  covering  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  thin  membrane  lining  the  in- 
terior of  the  lungs.  The  efiluvia  from  the  bodies  of  patients  dur- 
ing fevers,  doubtlessly  originate  from  the  exhalation  a£ carbonic 
acid  and  other  gases  through  the  skin  instead  of  through  tB^ungs. 

The  remarkable  stimulating  excitation  of  alcohol  in  tho' 
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man  system,  is  probably  ascribable  to  the  rapid  decomposition  or 
burning  of  this  substance  in  the  lungs.  Alcohol  is  a  vegetable 
organic  formation,  artificially  arrested  during  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation in  its  halfway  recoil  from  its  constrained  static  con- 
dition to  the  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water.  This  highly  stimulating  fluid  exhibits  a  grouping  of  4 
atoms  of  carbon,  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen,  consti- 
tuting an  intermediate  stage  between  food  and  fuel.  To  the  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
contained  in  alcohol,  which  become  united  with  thrice  as  much 
weight  of  atoms  of  oxygen  during  the  process  of  combustion  as 
carbon  does,  may  be  traced  the  peculiar  excitation  caused  by 
this  pernicious  compound  on  the  animal  system.  Instead  of  un- 
dergoing a  protracted  process  of  digestion,  this  fluid  appears  to 
become  speedily  assimilated  as  a  sudden  and  excessive  supply  of 
combustible  fuel  to  be  burnt  in  the  lungs,  causing  extraordinary 
developments  of  heat  and  of  animal  motive  power,  and  a  quick- 
ened pulsation,  which  surcharges  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  de- 
ranges the  functions  of  this  organ. 

According  to  recent  observations,  it  appears  that  the  supply 
of  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  burnt  in  the  lungs,  is 
principally  derived  from  the  modifying  action  of  the  organ  of 
the  liver  in  secreting  the  bile,  which  Liebig  states  is  completely 
absorbed  into  the  circulating  medium  of  the  blood,  very  little 
bile  being  discoverable  in  the  foecos  of  healthy  persons. 

This  theory  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  bile 
serves  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  this  yellow  secretion 
in  healthy  persons  by  the  resolution  of  it  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  the  expulsion  of  it  in  the  process  of  breathing  it  from  the 
lungs.  It  also  admirably  illustrates  the  advantages  of  air  and 
exercise  in  facilitating  the  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter of  the  bile  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  and  poured  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  thus  preventing  any  accumulation  of  it  in  the  system 
to  induce  excessive  excitation  or  inflammatory  action.  In  bil- 
ious disorders,  the  importance  of  a  restricted  supply  of  carbona- 
ceous food,  and  a  more  rapid  combustion  of  it  by  the  quickened 
breathing,  resulting  from  active  labor,  constitutes  the  true  pana- 
cea of  "  diet  and  exercise"  usually  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
the  cure  of  bilious  disorders.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  working  off  the 
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high  pressure  steam  of  the  locomotive  when  surcharged  with 
readily  combustible  fuel.  An  over-wrought  excitation,  and  an 
under-wrought  action,  is  as  dangerous  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other. 

The  excess  of  the  carbon  of  the  yellow  bile  is  readily  be- 
trayed by  the  transparency  of  the  skin;  and  it  is  commonly 
found  that  the  most  effectual  cosmetic  to  restore  a  clear  com- 
plexion is  a  vigorous  development  of  animal  motive  power;  to 
produce  which,  requires  the  thorough  combustion  of  this  sooty 
accumulation  in  the  veins.  The  quickened  circulation  of  the 
arterial  system  even  brings  some  of  the  blood  so  near  the  porous 
membranes  of  the  surface  of  the  cheeks,  as  to  become  grouped 
there  with  the  oxygen  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
ducing the  rosy  florid  hue  of  the  arterial  flush,  as  contrasted 
with  the  blue  color  of  the  venous  blood.  Thus  a  partial  recoil 
of  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  the  organic  formation  of  the  blood, 
from  their  constrained  static  conditions  to  their  natural  static  con- 
ditions of  carbonic  acid  gas,  may  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
cheeks,  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  fresh  air,  consistently  with 
vigorous  health,  whilst  tempered  by  the  cooling  evaporation  of 
exuding  insensible  perspiration;  in  the  same  manner  as  takes 
place  in  the  lungs.  And  the  thinness  of  the  membranes  cover- 
ing the  lips  may  allow  of  a  similar  partial  combustion  of  the 
blood  to  take  place  there  also,  to  produce  the  bright  vermilion 
tints  of  arterial  blood. 

There  is  a  pleasurable  as  well  as  healthful  glow  attending  the 
development  of  animal  motive  power,  excited  by  the  free  supply 
and  combustion  of  carbon  in  the  lungs,  as  manifested  by  the 
bounding  movements  of  the  healthful  child,  of  the  skipping  lamb, 
and  of  the  proudly  prancing  horse.  Indeed,  so  far  as  health,  and 
consequently  pleasurable  enjoyments  are  concerned,  the  decree 
ordaining  that  man  should  earn  his  bread  "  by  the  sweat  of  his 
face,"  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  operation 
of  the  mechanism  of  his  body. 

When  the  body  is  fixed  stationarily  in  any  one  position,  as  is 
common  in  many  sedentary  branches  of  human  labor,  there  is  not 
the  designed  extent  of  animal  motive  power  developed,  which  is 
requisite  to  exhaust  the  accumulated  stock  of  fuel  in  the  blood. 
As  if  by  natural  instinct,  to  accomplish  this  result,  most  persons 
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employed  in  sucli  constrained  vocations  may  be  seen  to  exert 
some  peculiar  action  of  the  muscles,  by  occasionally  swaying  their 
bodies,  or  their  limbs,  to  and  fro.  Compositors  may  sometimes 
be  noticed  mechanically  nodding  their  heads,  as  if  in  token  of 
£Eimiliar  recognition  to  every  type  they  pick  up.  Wild  animals, 
confined  within  the  narrow  cages  of  menageries,  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  inactivity,  consequent  on  their  confinement,  by  inces- 
santly swaying  their  bodies,  or  pacing  back  and  forth.  The 
common  habit  of  the  vibrating  movement  of  the  foot,  the  process 
of  yawning,  and  the  use  of  rocking-chairs,  are  so  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  principles. 

The  wealthy  and  the  luxurious,  who  are  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  labor,  are  commonly  found  to  suffer  more  from 
bilious  disorders  and  plethora ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
sometimes  aiford  philosophical  consolation  to  those  whose  tables 
are  scantily  supplied  with  luxurious  food,  to  recur,  in  memory, 
to  the  Table,  at  page  110,  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Organic 
Formations  of  Food,  as  a  sort  of  bill  of  fare.  This  Table  satisfac- 
torily shows,  that  even  cold  potatoes  and  cold  bread  contain  a 
plenty  of  organic  carbon  to  fire  up  with ;  and  that  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  organic  formations  are  nearly  the  same  things ;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  soothing  reflection  may  steal  consolingly 
over  the  mind,  that  turtle-soup  and  roast  pigs,  in  their  excess  of 
atoms  of  nitrogen,  as  in  the  excess  of  the  same  atoms  in  the 
nitrates  or  fulminates  of  different  metals,  are  dangerous,  explo- 
sive things,  producing  risks  of  the  bursting  of  blood-vessels  by 
apoplexy — a  fearful  blow-up  of  the  animal  mechanism. 

The  preceding  recapitulation  of  facts  relating  to  the  immedi- 
ate causes  and  modes  of  action  of  animal  motive  power,  all  tend 
to  demonstrate,  that  a  vigorous  and  healthful  condition  of  the 
animal  mechanism  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  due  relative  appor- 
tionment of  the  supplies  of  organic  carbon  and  hydrogen,  pre- 
sented in  the  thin  membranous  air-vessels  of  the  lungs,  to  the 
contact  and  union  with  a  due  relative  apportionment  of  atoms  of 
the  oxygen  inhaled  at  every  breath,  and  by  the  appliances  of 
non-conducting  clothing,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  propagation  of 
this  electro-dynamic  excitation  of  the  body.  And  thus  the  me- 
chanical motive-power  of  the  vital  agency,  or  "  life,"  truly  sub- 
sists by  the  combustion  of  carbon,  in  accordance  with  the  em- 
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blematical  flame  of  the  lamp,  whicli  was  once  lighted  in  every 
tomb  by  a  classic,  superstitious  people,  as  allegorically  represent- 
ing the  bright  spirit  which  for  a  brief  time  animates  the  body,  and 
then  vanishes  for  ever,  like  the  quivering  and  expiring  blaze. 

The  Animal  Organic  Formations,  after  the  controlling  sceptre 
of  the  life-power  is  stricken  down  by  death,  yield  to  the  subse- 
quent paramount  control  of  the  Inorganic  Action,  as  before  re- 
capitulated. Then  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  mechanisms  of 
all  such  animal  organic  formations  begin  loathingly  to  recoil  to 
their  natural  static  conditions  of  invisible  gases  and  vapor  of 
water,  leaving  behind  only  a  little  solid  lime-dust,  as  "the  ashes 
of  the  dead." 


ON  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  ARTIFICIALLY  PRODUCING  GROUPINGS 
OF  ATOMS,  WHICH  WILL  SERVE  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  VEGE- 
TABLE ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  FOOD  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Notwithstanding  chemists  can  decompose  the  various  com- 
pound substances  constituting  food,  and  obtain  the  separated  ele- 
mentary atoms,  yet,  no  human  art  can  reoxjmbine  them,  and  re- 
produce the  same  grouping,  to  subserve  again  the  purpose  of 
food,  unless  by  means  of  recourse  to  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  plants.  However  the  very  same 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  may  be  com- 
mingled, and  treated  by  the  most  scientific  manipulations  of  the 
laboratory,  yet  no  grouping  of  them  can  be  obtained  which  will 
exhibit  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  a 
fibre  of  wood. 

A  great  variety  of  interchangeable  combinations  of  certain 
groupings  of  the  atoms  of  the  organic  elements  may  be  artifi- 
cially produced ;  but  an  original  organic  formation  has  never  been 
artificially  produced.  Vegetable  fibres  of  wood  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  new  compound  having  the  taste,  and  some  of  the 
properties  of  sugar ;  and  to  turpentine,  some  of  the  character- 
istic properties  of  camphor  have  been  imparted.  At  one  time 
German  chemists  hoped  to  succeed  in  transmuting  resin  into  but- 
ter ;  but  alas,  the  scent  of  the  resin  would  "  hang  round  it  still." 
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Chemical  skill,  in  the  maDipulatioDs  of  the  laboratory,  has 
proved  successful  in  producing  artificial  groupings  of  atoms  of 
inorganic  matter,  which  exhibit  some  of  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  natural  groupings  of  organic  matter,  elaborated  by  the 
agency  of  living  plants  whilst  excited  by  the  sun.    It  may  be 
asked,  is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  chemists 
may  yet  discover  artificial  processes  for  producing  such  an  imi- 
tation of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  as  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  food  in  exciting 
animal  heat,  and  animal  motive  power?    May  not  the  chemist  in 
his  laboratory  discover  processes  whereby  he  may  compete  with 
the  agriculturist  in  his  sunny  fields,  in  reducing  to  similar  tem- 
porary constrained  electro-static   conditions  of  groupings,  the 
same  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  which  constitute  food  and  fuel  ? 
No  discovery  in  chemical   science  has  as  yet  afforded  a 
hope  that  a  grouping  of  elementary  atoms  may  be  artificially 
produced,  which  will  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  recourse 
to  the  organs  of  plants  acted  upon  by  solar  excitation ;  for  it  is 
the  excitation  of  organic  action  which  sustains  constrained  static 
conditions  of  grouping  of  elementary  atoms,  that  develope  the 
available  dynamic  properties  of  substances  constituting  food.    If 
human  skill  could  succeed  in  artificially  establishing  constrained 
static  organic  action  in  connection  with  groupings  of  simple  ele- 
mentary atoms,— of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, — it  would  be  but 
another  step  to  control  this  organic  action  to  the  production  of 
'Vegetable  organic  formations.     The  art  of  chemistry  has  recently 
succeeded   in  effecting  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
^hich  is  so  readily  and  universally  accomplished  by  the  mech- 
^^isms  of  the  organs  of  plants  by  modifying  the  propagation  of 
^he  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

So  remarkably  similar  are  the  characteristic  properties  of 

^'^e  of  the  chemical  groupings  of  elementary  atoms  effected  ar- 

^'ncially^  and  some  of  the  groupings  naturally  effected  by  the 

^&ency  of  the  organs  of  animals  and  of  plants,  that  Professor 

^^^big  has  been  led  boldly  to  affirm,  that  "  the  power  to  effect 

^^sformations  does  not  belong  to  the  vital  principle  ;  but  that 

^^t  transformation  is  owing  to  a  disturbance  in  the  attractions 

^  "tlie  elements  of  a  compound,  and  is  consequently  a  purely 

"^^Hiical  process," 

11 
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There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess^ as  affirmed  by  Liebig,  and  the  process  of  effecting  organic 
transformations  by  the  vital,  or  ziiodynamic  agency ;  for  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  grouping  together  atoms,  generally,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinities,  collects  only  certain  specific  kinds 
of  elementary  atoms,  as  if  with  scientific  knowledge  of  their  re- 
spective chemical  properties,  the  most  perfectly  adapted  for  accom- 
plishing the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed  in 
animal  mechanisms.  The  transformation  of  the  materials  con- 
tained in  the  blood  of  animals  into  the  phosphate  of  lime,  consti- 
tuting the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  must  be  due  to  a  vital  principle, 
in  the  constitution  of  which  there  is  manifested  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  chemical  affinities,  by  the  selection  of  this  most  suitable 
compound  for  resisting  not  only  the  mechanical  action  of  attri- 
tion, but  also  the  chemical  action  of  the  acids  and  alkalies,  with 
which  the  teeth  are  so  frequently  brought  into  contact  in  the  va- 
rieties of  food  subjected  to  mastication.  Indeed,  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
into  the  groupings  of  the  bodies  and  seeds  of  plants,  so  far  from 
being  a  chemical  process,  is  positively  effected  in  despite  of  che- 
mical affinities.  All  organic  substances  are  in  a  temporary  con- 
strained electro-static  condition,  from  which  they  spontaneously 
recoil  in  obedience  to  chemical  action,  which  we  have  denominat- 
ed Inorganic  reaction  to  the  paramount  Organic  action  when 
allowed  freedom  of  motion;  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  of 
the  process  of  fermentation  and  combustion  of  organic  forma- 
tions of  food  and  fuel. 

By  means  of  artificial  processes  of  the  laboratory,  it  is  true, 
chemists  are  able  to  produce  groupings  of  atoms  of  certain  or- 
ganic formations  into  a  large  number  of  new  compounds,  similar 
to  the  organic  compounds  directly  produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
zocidynamic  powers  of  plants  and  of  animals;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  various  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  acids.  Among  these 
may  be  recapitulated  oxalic,  benzoic,  formic,  butyric,  lactic, 
margaric  acids,  &c.  It  is  equally  true,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Turner,* 
that  the  "  oil  of  mustard,  and  oil  of  garlic,  besides  many  sub- 
stances of  analogous  properties  and  composition,  are  artificially 
producible,  which  are  not  yet  known  to  occur  in  natural  products. 

*  Turner's  Chemistry,  page  1308. 
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The  number  of  the  substances  connected  with  the  organic  world, 
irhich  can  be  formed  artificially,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  our 
new  methods  approach  far  more  nearly  in  their  principles,  as  well 
as  in  their  results,  to  the  processes  of  organic  life,  than  was  sup- 
posed possible  a  few  years  since.    It  is  now  quite  conceivable 
that  we  may  discover  the  means  of  producing,  for*  example,  a 
body  having  the  composition  and  chemical  properties  of  albumen 
or  gelatine.    But  there  is  no  reason,  derived  from  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  for  thinking,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
give  to  such  a  compound  the  form  of  an  organized  tissue." 

In  producing  these  results  of  artificial  imitations  of  compound 
oiganic  substances,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  manipulations 
are  commenced  by  regrouping  atoms  already  reduced  to  the  con- 
strained static  conditions  of  organic  formations,  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  living  plants. 

Mankind,  therefore,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking- 
out  and  cherishing  on  every  sunny  hill  side,  and  in  every  fertile- 
vale,  the  kinds  of  plants  whose  mechanisms  most  efiectively  serve 
to  modify  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun,  to  collect  and  organize  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  into  food. 
The  term  Planter,  has  hence  become  incorporated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  every  civilized  nation.  The  principal  occupation  of 
Diankind  is  labor  in  the  fields,  to  extend  the  propagation  of 
plants.  The  knowledge  of  the  most  eftective  modes  of  accom- 
plishing this  result  constitutes  the  science  of  agriculture. 

The  most  essentially  valuable  property  possessed  by  mankind 
18  the  individual  right  of  appropriating  the  exciting  action  of 
the  sun,  incident  on  fields  abundantly  supplied  with  the  elemen- 
^  atoms  constituting  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  may 
there,  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  converted  into  vegetable  organic 
fonnations  of  food. 
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ESTIMATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  SUBSTANCES,  AS  MERCHANDISE, 
TRACEABLE  TO  THE  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  ACTION  OF  THE  SUN 
ON  TERRESTRIAL  MATTER. 

• 

The  principal  value  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  both 
inorganic  and  organic  substances,  constituting  the  merchandise 
interchanged  between  men,  are  based  on  their  several  dynamic 
properties,  as  of  cohesion  of  steel,  iron,  wood,  hemp,  cotton,  flax, 
leather,  &c. — as  well  as  the  above  described  dynamic  proper- 
ties of  food  and  fuel.  A  few  of  the  facts  which  demonstrate  the 
preceding  statement  will  be  briefly  adduced,  to  show  that  there  is 
no  fiction  in  ascribing  all  human  estimates  of  terrestrial  values  of 
elementary  matter  to  one  common  originating  mechanical  cause 
of  natural  motive  power,  situated  at  the  distance  of  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles. 

When  w^e  behold  the  vast  ranges  of  warehouses  of  great  cities 
filled  with  accumulated  quantities  of  flour,  rice,  corn,  sugar,  &c., 
.  and  the  extensive  market-houses  filled  with  fl^sh,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables ; — the  piles  of  bales  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
leather,  wood,  coal,  metals  smelted  by  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
timbei*,  boards,  &c.,  we  realize  the  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind  of  the  organic  forces  established  in  connection  with 
these  diversified  static  conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms. 

Even  the  "precious"  metals  constituting  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  it  may  be  added  copper,  all 
owe  their  relative  rank  in  human  estimation  to  the  pertinacity 
with  which  their  component  atoms  retain  their  natural  static  con- 
ditions of  groupings  unchanged,  as  they  have  existed  in  the  earth 
since  their  creation.  And  the  most  precious  of  all  groupings  of 
atoms,  the  diamond,  eminently  takes  the  lead  of  other  substances 
for  its  extraordinary  dynamic  powers  of  propagating  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  to  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye  in 
the  modified  form  of  sparkling  light,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordi- 
nary mechanical  fixedness  or  hardness  of  the  groupings  of  its 
component  atoms. 

By  tracing  out  these  analogies,  it  will  be  found  that  every  kind 
of  substance  prized  as  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  owes  its 
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estimation  to  some  peculiar  availability  that  has  originated  from 
the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  to  ter- 
restrial matter. 

The  production,  preparation,  and  interchanges  of  these 
various  formations  constitute  the  principal  absorbing  business 
labors  of  civilized  man  in  the  three  great  leading  pursuits  of 
Agrtculture^  Manufactures^  and  Commerce, 

The  Agriculturist  devotes  himself  to  collecting  and  exposing 
the  cereal  and  other  germs  to  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun,  where  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  have  the  most  abundant 
access  to  their  roots  and  leaves,  through  the  mechanisms  of  which 
the  solar  action  reduces  these  fluid  formations  from  their  natural 
static  conditions  of  groupings,  to  the  constrained  static  conditions 
of  the  solid  organic  formations  constituting  food.  He  has  recourse 
to  the  agency  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  the  plants  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  to  render  available  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun  for  establishing  among  the  groupings  of  the 
same  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  new  and  valuable 
properties  of  electro-static  conditions,  in  the  modified  form 
popularly  recognized  as  the  cohesive  strength  of  hempen  cables, 
and  of  filaments  of  flax  and  cotton.  Or  he  may  cause  his  crops  of 
grass  to  become  reorganized  into  the  bodies  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
constituting  food,  or  into  similar  cohesive  fibres  of  wool,  hair, 
and  leather ;  or  otherwise,  he  may  cause  his  hay  to  be  burnt 
as  fuel  in  the  lungs  of  his  horses,  to  develope  available  animal 
motive  power. 

The  flocks  and  herds,  with  their  endowments  of  instincts  and 
aelf-direetive  motive  powers,  devote  their  time  and  labor  to 
gathering  from  hill  and  dale  various  species  of  vegetable  organic 
formations,  even  to  gleaning  each  scattered  spire  of  grass  from 
the  road-side,  and  from  the  cliflFs  of  the  mountain-side,  that  no 
orgauie  formation,  constituting  food,  may  be  wastefally  lost  in 
^e  economy  of  nature. 

The  Manufacturer  devotes  his  skill  and  science  to  the  prepara- 
^OQ  of  these  various  organic  and  inorganic  groupings  of  atoms 
*^^  the  most  available  forms  for  use  as  food,  clothing,  shelter 
^^  the  weather,  machines  for  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
"^se  products  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  ships 
^  ^^e  ocean,  and  in  cars  on  the  land,  &c. 
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The  Merchant,  in  turn,  tabes  charge  of  these  interchanges  of 
organic  and  inorganic  formations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  country,  and  of  distant  shores. 

The  inability  to  command  the  use  of  these  necessary  appliances 
for  sustaining  the  electro-dynamic  excitation  of  animal  warmth 
and  of  animal  niotive-powRr,  is  denoted  by  the  term  poverly. 

The  individual  command  of  an  excess  of  these  electro-dynamic 
appliances  is  deemed  to  be  the  possession  of  wealtli. 

The  hopes  and  feara  connected  with  the  procurement  of  these 
necessary  appliances  for  sastaining  the  excitation  of  animal 
warmth,  and  of  animal  motive-power,  constitute  the  absorbing 
cares  of  business. 

In  connection  with  these  investigations  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers of  animals,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  an  immaterial  essence  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  case,  that  civilized  men  become  so 
much  absorbed  by  the  business  cares  of  procuring  these  various 
appliances  of  organic  and  inorganic  formations,  that  the  undi- 
vided energies  of  their  minds  are  devoted,  from  their  earliest  days 
to  their  final  hour,  to  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  the  means 
of  commanding  the  use  of  them  abundantly,  and  even  to  pro- 
vide stores  of  them  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  their  posterity. 
The  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mental 
powers  are  commonly  devoted  as  entirely  to  this  subsefviency  to 
the  physical  powers,  as  if  the  former  were  originally  designed 
merely  to  be  subservient  to  the  latter ;  as  is  apparently  the  case 
among  savages  dependent  on  the  fortunes  of  the  chase.  And  it 
too  commonly  occurs,  that  men  are  held  in  estiniation  according 
to  their  acuteness  in  successfully  winning  appliances  for  sustmn- 
ing  a  physical  existence,  rather  than  for  successfully  using  these 
appliances  subserviently  to  the  final,  nobler  pui'pose,  of  relieving 
the  mind  from  such  absorbing  cares,  to  allow  of  cherishing  the 
more  elevated  developments  of  the  god-like,  intellectual,  and 
moral  powers. 

The  flnal  design  of  mechanical  philosophy  is  to  provide  ap- 
pliances adequate  to  relieving  the  mind  from  the  too  absorbing 
1  cares  of  life,  and  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  an  incessant  watch- 
1  fulness,  like  that  of  the  Roman  vestal  virgins,  solely  to  maintain- 
ing the  vital  flame  on  the  temple  altar.     The  immaterial  essence 
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of  the  mind  has  its  peculiar  wants  and  appetites  to  be  ministered 
unto,  as  well  as  the  organic  mechanism  of  the  material  body,  in 
order  to  render  their  connection  reciprocally  pleasurable  and 
happy. 

As  ample  means  are  provided  by  the  Creator  for  the  re- 
fined, intellectual  enjoyments  of  the  former,  as  for  the  grosser, 
physical  enjoyments  of  the  latter.  Precisely  as  man  learns 
by  mechanical  and  moral  philosophy  to  apportion  to  each  its 
proper  and  peculiar  aliment,  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  great- 
est degree  of  happiness  that  is  compatible  with  the  association 
of  a  spiritual  with  a  material  nature — of  a  sound  mind  with 
a  sound  body. 

As  the  infringement  of  the  physical  laws  that  govern  the 
mechanism  of  our  organic  frame- work  produces  the  result  of  the 
penalty  of  bodily  pain,  so  the  infringement  of  the  moral  laws 
that  govern  our  spiritual  being,  produces  a  similar  result  of  men- 
tal pain.  The  penalty  of  the  suffering  of  pain,  which  is  com- 
monly considered  an  **  evil,"  was  considered  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Euclid,  as  designed  benevo- 
lently  to  admonish  men  of  their  errors  and  ignorance  of  natural 
laws,  and  to  warn  them  to  acquire  the  "  knowledge  to  direct  them 
in  the  path  most  conducive  to  their  happiness." 

Indeed,  so  intimately  associated  is  the  progress  of  physical 
science  with  that  of  moral  science,  that  unless  they  keep  pace 
with  one  another  in  their  advancement,  the  value  of  the  former 
becomes  lost.  Far  better  would  it  have  proved  for  man,  to  have 
continued  to  live  dependent  on  his  precarious,  original  avocation 
of  a  hunter  in  the  forests,  or  on  that  of  a  simple  shepherd,  with 
his  mind  solely  devoted  to  the  procurement  of  his  daily  food  and 
raiment,  than  to  allow  the  mind,  after  being  relieved  from  such 
absorbing  pursuits,  to  become  idly  devoted  to  indulgences  in  de- 
basing propensities. 

Beneficence  being  the  manifest  design  of  the  Creator  in 
establishing  finite  intelligences  in  connection  with  the  organic 
formations  of  the  mechanisms  of  animal  bodies,  every  investiga- 
tion teaches  us  that  this  connection  can  only  be  attended  by 
happy  results,  when  this  original  design  is  regarded  as  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  both  an  intellectual  and  physical  existence. 
Our  prescribed  limits  will  not  admit  of  pursuing  further  these 
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interesting  investigations  of  the  final  designs  of  the  groupings  of 
atoms  into  relative  states  of  rest,  or  Static  conditions  of  solid  Or- 
ganic and  Inorganic  Formations. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  as  a  law  of  science,  that  mechanical  group- 
ings of  atoms  into  all  Inorganic  and  Organic  Formations  serve  to 
maintain  between  them,  reciprocally,  the  continuous  propagation 
of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  variously  modified 
directions,  so  as  to  produce  the  continuous  constrained  static 
conditions  of  their  aggregations  into  discoverable  magnitudes 
and  masses ;  and  to  develope  a  resultant  dynamic  action  on  every 
change  of  such  groupings  from  one  static  condition  to  another. 

Having  thus  completed  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  of 
the  natural  groupings  of  atoms  into  Static  conditions,  constituting 
the  first  grand  sub-division  of  the  science  of  the  mechanics  of  Na- 
ture, our  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  the  investigation  of  the 
second  grand  subdivision  of  Dynamics^  constituting  the  resultant 
action  developed  on  every  change  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  from 
one  static  condition  to  another. 


DYNAMICS  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  NATURE. 


"  All  oar  peroeptioD  and  knowledge  of  the  atom,  and  even  our  fkncy,  is  Umtted 
to  ideas  of  its  powers,'— Fabadat. 


Haying  considered  Organic  and  Inorganic  formations  to  be 
mechanical  effects  of  the  groupings  of  atoms,  produced  and 
sustained  by  the  continuous  action  and  reaction  of  counterbal- 
anced impulses  of  mechanical  force,  we  shall  classify  the  antag- 
onistically directed  impulses  producing  these  two  opposite  kinds 
of  static  conditions,  by  the  conformable  terms  of  inorganio 
AcnoN  and  obganic  action. 

The  mechanical  impulses  producing  the  groupings  of  atoms 
of  all  kinds  of  terrestrial  matter  into  inorganic  formations,  such 
as  those  of  vapory  thunder-clouds,  steam,  and  solid  crystals,  have 
been  shown  to  originate  from  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  continuously  propagated  in  variously  modified  directions 
between  the  centres  of  the  approximated  atoms.    The  mechani- 
cal impulses  producing  the  grouping  of  a  few  kinds  of  elemen- 
tary atoms  into  the  organic  formations  of  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  have  also  been  similarly  shown  to  originate  from  continu- 
ous propagations  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
modified  by  the  mechanisms  of  living  organs. 

The  term.  Inorganic  Action,  will  be  used  in  our  future  inves- 
tigatioDs  to  denote  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro- 
^^ynamic  action  of  the  sun  between  atoms,  grouped  into  all  kinds 
of  Inorganic  formations  of  lifeless  terrestrial  matter ;  and  the 
term  Organic  Action  will  be  used  to  denote  the  continuous  pro- 
pagation of  the  same  electro-dynamic  action  between  a  few  kinds 
of  elementary  atoms,  as  modified  by  the  paramount  influence  of 
^e  organs  of  living  plants,  or  by  "vitoWy." 
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The  distinction  which  the  science  of  mechanics  leoognizes  bo- 
tween  Inorganic  and  Organic  actions,  consists  simply  in  the  dif^ 
ference  of  the  relative  directions  of  the  impulses  propagated 
between  the  groupings  of  atoms,  to  produce  the  two  peculiar 
arrangements  of  them  into  Organic  and  Inorganic  formations. 

The  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  in  variouslj  modi- 
fied directions  between  different  masses  of  atoms  constitutes 
the  clearest  conception  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  functions  of 
machines.  Every  engineer,  in  contriving  a  machine,  has  al- 
ways in  view  modifications  of  the  relative  directions  and  intensi- 
ties of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  through  the 
medium  of  the  masses  of  atoms  constituting  the  respective 
parts.  So  in  considering  all  groupings  of  atoms  of  Inorganic  and 
Organic  formations,  we  shall  regard  them  as  so  many  distinct 
kinds  of  natural  mechanisms,  each  specifically  constituted  for 
modifying  the  relative  directions  and  intensities  of  the  propa- 
gation of  electro-mechanical  impulses  through  their  respective 
parts. 

To  the  specific  powers  of  different  groupings  of  atoms  in 
modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun,  rather  than  to  any  supposed  existences  of  "  imponderable 
agents,"  or  of  "  inherent  forces"  innate  in  matter,  we  shall  direct 
our  attention  in  the  following  pages. 

The  groupings  of  atoms  of  lifeless  matter  into  Inorganic  for- 
mations, are  found  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  between 
their  respective  centres  at  insensible  distances,  and  between 
masses  at  sensible  distances,  in  three  determinate  directions. 

Inorganic  action  moves  bodies  reciprocally, 

"  Electricity, 
Magnetism, 
Chemical  action, 
Cohesion, 
Gravitation. 

Electricity, 
From  each  other's  centres,  as  popularly)  Magnetism, 
denoted  by  the  general  term  of  repulsion  of  1  Chemical  action, 

[Heat 


Toward  each  other's  centres,  as  popularly 
denoted  by  the  general  term  of  attraction  of 


About  each  other's  centres,  as  popularly  ( i(r«^ug«.jQ 
•denoted  by  the  general  term  of  polarity  of  (     ^ 


bodies. 
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Organic  action  moves  bodies  reciprocally  in  every  direction  in 
relation  to  each  other's  centres. 

The  mechanical  eflfect  of  the  falling  of  a  stone,  and  the 
cause  of  the  impulses  producing  this  effect,  are  both  denoted 
in  popular  works  on  natural  philosophy  by  the  same  term, 
"  Gravitation ;"  and  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  me- 
chanical impulses  producing  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  solid 
bodies  are  also  denoted  by  one  and  the  same  term,  "  Cohesion." 
The  term  "Attraction"  is  employed  in  common  to  denote 
both  of  these  mechanical  causes  and  mechanical  effects.  There 
has  been  introduced  into  treatises  on  the  physical  sciences  a  be- 
wildering blending  of  ideas  of  causes  and  of  effects  of  impulses  of 
mechanical  force.  The  employment  of  the  same  term,  "  Attrac- 
tion," to  denote  both  causes  and  effects,  as  Berkeley  has  observed, 
"  may  be  used  in  compliance  with  custom,  where  motion  alone 
is  meant;"  but  ^^  Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  sense  can- 
not account  for  the  phenomenon,  being  itself  one  of  the  pheno- 
mena produced  and  to  be  accounted  for." 

It  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  variously  modified  changes 
of  the  directions  and  intensities  of  mechanical  impulses  inter- 
changeably between  groupings  of  atoms  of  Inorganic  and  Organic 
formations,  that  such  impulses  may  be  either  antagonistical  to 
each  other,  or  coincident  with  each  other,  according  to  contin- 
gent circumstances,  so  as  to  produce  every  variety  of  static  and 
dynamic  conditions  of  groupings  of  terrestrial  matter,  as  detailed 
in  the  two  subdivisions  of  "  Inorganic"  and  **  Organic  chemistry." 
As  observed  by  Liebcg,  "  in  all  organic  compounds  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  two  kinds  of  attractions,  that  of  contained 
radicals,  and  that  of  the  ultimate  elements  themselves  for  each 
other.'' 

The  preceding  classification  of  the  modified  propagation  of 
the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  between  portions  of  terres- 
trial matter  into  Inorganic  and  Organic  action,  although  hitherto 
overlooked  in  treatises  on  the  science  of  mechanics,  has  been 
practically  adopted  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  by  classifying 
"  chemical  action" — the  dynamics  of  this  branch  of  science — ^into 
the  two  preceding  great  subdivisions  of  Inorganic  and  Organic 
chemistry.  But  the  causes  of  the  propagation  of  the  mechanical 
action  producing  changes  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  denomi- 
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nated  ^'  chemical  changes,"  are>  ascribed  by  chemists  to  Tarious 
"agents,"  such  as  the  imponderable  agents,  "heat,"  "light,"  and 
"electricity,"  and  to  ponderable  agents  of  a  unifonn  character, 
such  as  atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.,  variously 
grouped  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

In  qualitative  analysis  the  term  "  re-agents  "  is  employed  by 
chemists  to  denote  the  acids  and  other  tests  used  to  produce  the 
"  repulsion "  or  mechanical  reaction  between  compound  group- 
ings of  elementary  atoms. 

In  defining  the  chemical  relationships  of  the  atoms  of  matter, 
Dr.  Hare  observes,  (page  1st,  4th  Edition  of  Chemistry,)  "  in 
mechanics,  action  is  said  to  produce  re-action ;  but  in  the  case  of 
an  innate  property,  which  mutually  causes  different  portions  of 
matter  to  be  self-attractive  or  repellent,  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  agent  from  the  re-agent" 

It  is  manifest  that  all  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
producible  both  by  the  "  imponderable  agents  "  and  by  "  chemical 
agents  and  re-agents,"  are  mechanical  efiects  of  the  approxima- 
tion and  separation  of  atoms  produced  by  mechanical  impulses ; 
and  as  mechanical  impulses  have  been  shown  to  be  identical, 
however  produced  or  modified,  all  these  different  "agents  of 
nature  "  become  resolvable,  not  into  causes  of  natural  motive 
power,  but  simply  into  powers  of  modifying  the  direction  of  the 
propagation  of  natural  motive  power,  as  denoted  by  the  preceding 
definition  of  the  terms  inorganic  and  organic  action. 

The  preceding  classification  of  dynamics  into  the  subdivisions 
of  inorganic  and  organic  action,  is  more  essential  to  the  due  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  of  mechanics 
than  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology ;  for  these  latter 
are  merely  descriptive  sciences,  confined  to  details  of  the  mecha- 
nical eftccts  of  motive  power  as  exhibited  in  the  groupings  of 
atoms  into  various  static  conditions,  denominated  "geological 
formations,"  and  "chemical  combinations."  The  science  of 
mechanics,  on  the  contrary,  is  appropriately  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  and  modes  of  action  of  the  forces  which 
produce  the  relative  state  of  rest  and  motion  of  all  terrestrial 
matter. 

The  tardy  progress  in  establishing  on  an  harmonious  basis  the 
sciences  of  mechanics  and  of  chemistry,  appears  to  be  ascriba- 
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ble  to  a  backwardness  in  applying  the  laws  of  the  former  science 
to  explaining  the  phenomena  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  chemistry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  equally  tardy  progress  made  in  estab- 
lishing consistent  principles  of  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  the 
science  of  mechanics,  may  be  ascribed  to  a  neglect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  of  chemical  action  developed  by  the  discoveries 
of  chemists.  Although  "chemical  action"  may  occur  only 
between  atoms  at  ^^  insensible  distances,"  yet  it  is  ever  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  the  same  cause  of  mechanical  action,  which  deter- 
mines the  relative  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  every  atom  of 
masses,  must  determine  the  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  the 
whole  of  all  the  masses  composed  of  such  atoms ;  for  whatever 
controls  all  the  parts  must  unavoidably  control  the  whole. 

The  preceding  details  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  electric 
matter — of  its  subtilncss,  perfect  mobility,  and  perfect  capability 
of  propagating  impulses  with  inconceivable  velocity  to  the  re- 
motest distances,  as  well  as  between  atoms  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, have  been  recapitulated  for  the  special  purpose  of  demon- 
strating that  this  subtile  fluid  matter  constitutes  the  real  final 
medium  for  propagating  impulses  of  mechanical  force. 

The  fact  of  the  imponderability  of  electric  matter  has  been 
previously  accounted  for.  It  will  better  prepare  us  for  the  inves- 
tigations on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  to  take  a  preliminary 
glance  at  the — 


REASONS    FOR    THE     INVISIBILITY     AND     IMPONDERABILITY    OF 

ELECTRIC  MATTER. 

The  necessity  of  the  employment  of  an  invisible  subtile 
medium  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  states  of  mo- 
tion and  of  rest  of  the  minutest  atoms  of  matter,  as  well  as  of 
the  masses  of  them  constituting  the  huge  worlds  of  the  universe, 
will  appear  sufficiently  manifest,  if  we  imagine  for  a  moment, 
that  in  place  of  the  subtile  agency  of  electricity,  there  were  sub- 
stituted the  gross  and  palpable  materials  of  chains,  ropes,  beams, 
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and  wheel-work,  such  as  men  ordinarily  employ  in  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  an  orrery. 

The  most  massive  chains  would  be  required  to  restrain  the 
movements  of  the  planets  to  their  circular  orbits.  And  in  order 
to  confine  the  loose  particles  of  sand  and  masses  of  rocks,  and 
the  fluid  drops  of  oceans  and  lakes,  to  their  places  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  resistance  of  their  tendency  to  move  in  straight 
courses  in  obedience  to  "centrifugal  force,"  a  perfect  network 
of  ties  and  ligaments  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction 
would  be  requisite  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  bulk  of  this 
machinery  would  far  transcend  that  of  the  orbs  of  matter  main- 
tained in  harmonious  motion  thereby.  The  beauty  of  every 
landscape  view  would  have  been  so  obstructed  and  obscured  by 
such  gross  palpable  fixtures,  that  no  animal  could  have  had  free 
scope  for  viewing  the  earth's  surface,  or  even  for  moving  upon  it; 
whereas  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  propagated  by  electro- 
dynamic  agency  without  causing  the  feeblest  insect  to  droop  his 
wings  during  his  summer  evening  flight,  by  interposing  any 
material  obstruction  in  his  course  through  the  air.  So  perfectly 
subtile  and  undiscoverable,  indeed,  is  this  electro-dynamic  action, 
that  it  requires  the  exercise  of  the  keenest  powers  of  human  per- 
ceptions to  detect  the  modes  in  which  it  is  propagated.  No 
noise  of  the  clanking  of  chains,  or  of  the  rattling  teeth  of  wheel- 
work  is  ever  heard  to  interrupt  the  silence  of  nature.  No  sounds, 
save  the  rustling  of  the  leaf  by  the  winds,  or  the  murmur  of  a 
waterfall  and  of  ocean  waves,  or  the  occasional  crashing  thunder- 
peals,— all  induced  by  the  silent  action  of  the  cause  of  solar  excita- 
tion, as  has  been  recapitulated,  ever  break  upon  the  listening  ear,  or 
reveal  the  agency  of  the  subtile  wonder-working  "  golden  chain, 
whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven  and  earth,  and  main."  It 
even  requires  the  aid  of  philosophy  to  render  mankind  aware  of 
the  facts  of  the  incessant  propagation  of  the  continuously-repeated 
impulses  of  mechanical  force,  so  quietly  do  they  actuate  the 
mechanisms  of  all  parts  of  the  universe. 

For  these  special  reasons  it  is  important,  in  this  preliminary 
stage  of  tracing  out  the  modes  of  propagation  of  impulses  of 
mechanical  force  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  to  ex- 
amine first  the  nature  of  the  standard  tests,  which  are  relied  upon 
by  human  intelligence  for  determing  the  truths  of  all  the  physical 
sciences. 


STANDARD  TESTS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


"The  only  sonroe  fW>m  which  we  can  draw  a  knowledge  of  natnre  is  the  per- 
^pdooof  the  senses." — Muller. 


^fiOM  what  has  just  been  premised  of  the  exceeding  subtil- 
^ess  of  the  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
electroscopic  mechan^ms  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
slight  electric  action,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  very  delicately  sen- 
sitive character.    And  when  it  is  further  considered  that  these 
material  electroscopic  mechanisms  are  designed  to  propagate 
action  to  aflfect  an  immaterial  essence  constituting  the  tribunal  of 
human  intelligence,  located  as  it  were  on  a  judgment  seat  in  the 
organ  of  the  brain,  the  very  idea  of  mechanically  accounting  for 
this  mode  of  connection  between  mind  and  matter  is  precluded. 
The  laws  of  mechanical  science  establish  that  there  can  be 
no  action  without  a  reaction.  Between  a  material  and  immaterial 
essence,  there  can  be  no  action  and  reaction ;  and  consequently 
here  the  lights  of  mechanical  science  can  shed  no  gleam  to  ren- 
der comprehensible  the  connecting  link  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter.    A  veil  of  mystery  conceals  this  connection.     Although  the 
mind,  like  a  perfect  mirror,  receives  and  reflects  images  of  all  ob- 
jects of  the  external  worid,  it  shadows  forth  no  outline  of  its 
own  form  of  existence.    And  yet  the  mind  realizes  that  it  is 
possessed  of  an  independent  physical  control  of  the  power  of 
receiving  impressions  from  objects  of  the  external  world,  and  of 
exciting  energetic  impulses  of  mechanical  force  through  the  me- 
dium of  organic  action  developed  by  mechanism  in  which  it  is 
emdobied. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  a  prevalent  opinion  from  the  euliat 
history  of  science,  that  the  control  of  the  volitions  over  Ab 
movements  of  the  mechanisms  of  animal  bodies  isdae  tothein- 
termcdiate  agency  of  electricity.    One  of  the  most  ancient  ml 
distinguished  writers  on  the  subject  of  physiology,  Galen,  tau^ 
"that  admitting  the  soul  to  be  incorporeal,  it  hath  for  itsimnifr 
diatc  tegument,  or  vehicle,  a  body  of  ether  or  fire,  by  the  to 
vention  whereof  it  moveth  other  bodies,  and  is  reciprocally  it 
fccted  by  them.     This  tunicle  of  the  soul,  whether  it  be  caDed 
pure  ether,  or  luciform  vehicle,  or  animal  spirit,  seemeth  to  be 
that  which  moves  and  acts  upon  the  gross  organs,  as  it  is  deto^ 
mined  by  the  soul ;  from  which  it  immediately  receives  impro- 
sions,  and  in  which  the  moving  force  truly  and  properly  le* 
sides." 

This  original  supposition  of  a  sagacious  man  appears  to  W 
come  verified,  by  every  step  we  advance  in  tracing  out  the  con- 
nections between  the  immaterial  essence  of  the  mind,  and  the 
elementary  matter  in  which  it  is  embodied.     It  is  both  a  beauti- 
fully poetical,  as  well  as  philosophical  idea,  to  consider  the  minds 
of  intelligent  beings  to  be  enthroned  in  an  atmosphere  of  "pure 
ether,"  as  if  too  refined  for  immediate  contact  with  the  gross 
matter  in  which  it  becomes  embodied  duritig  its  brief  existence 
on  earth ;  and  to  be  endued,  like  the  fable  king  of  the  heathen 
gods,  with  the  power  of  wielding  this  "  luciform  vehicle,"  as  the 
sceptre  of  the  physical  control  of  mind  over  matter.    Many  facts 
still  remain  to  be  discovered  before  this  subject  of  the  influence 
of  electricity  in  propagating  action  between  mind  and  matter, 
can  be  clearly  developed  and  rationally  explained. 

In  the  following  investigations  speculative  theories  will  be 
studiously  avoided,  and  demonstrable  facts  carefully  adhered  to. 

In  the  absence  of  all  known  or  discoverable  uses  of  the  mass  of 
cellular  substance  constituting  the  organ  of  the  brain,  occupying 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  also  of 
the  uses  of  the  nerves  extended  therefrom  to  every  part  of  the 
body  in  regular  pairs  and  circuits,  like  telegraphic  wires,  we 
can  but  consider  them  as  specially  devised  mechanisms,  to  be 
acted  upon  by  electricity.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  material  nerves,  like  conducting  wires,  subserve  the 
purpose  of  propagating  comprehensible  electro-telegraphic  signals 
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interchangeably  between  objects  of  the  external  world,  and  the 
matter  of  the  brain. 

The  elements  of  matter,  which  are  exalted  to  the  distinguished 
eminence  of  forming  the  material  throne  of  the  mind,  are  found 
by  analysis  to  consist  of  a  combination  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxj'gen,  with  a  trifling  proportion  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  This  grouping  of  atoms'presents  to  view 
a  mass  of  white  fatty  matter,  having  a  curiously  radiated  struc- 
ture, which  has  not  been  clearly  traced  out ;  nor  has  its  mechani- 
cal functions  been  explained. 

The  grouping  of  atoms  constituting  the  brain  are  resolvable 
into  the  following  substances,  according  to  Yauquelin's  ana- 
lysis:— 

Albumen,  ....  7*0  parts. 

Fatty  matter,      ....  4*6 

Phosphorus,        ....  2 

Sulphur,  salts,  and  acids,  64 

20 
Elements  of  water,    .    .    80 


u 
u 
u 


100 


Thus  it  appears  that  four-fifths  of  the  human  brain  is  consti- 
tuted of  the  elements  of  water.  "This  is  the  best  account,"  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Hare,  "  which  it  has  hitherto  pleased  God  to  en- 
able the  brain  of  man  to  give  of  its  own  chemical  constitution." 

The  bulk  of  the  brain  of  a  man,  of  the  modern  Caucasian 
race  (including  Anglo-Americans),  averages  from  80  to  92  cubic 
inches,  according  to  Dr.  Morton^s  experimental  observations.  The 
quantity  of  the  human  brain,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  spinal 
cord,  is  in  the  proportion  of  23  to  1 ;  whilst  the  brain  of  rep- 
tiles is  only  in  the  relative  proportion  of  3  to  1,  and  of  fishes 
as  2  to  1,  according  to  Miiller  s  observations. 

Phrenologists  have  taken  up  the  investigation  of  the  mechan- 
ical arrangement  of  the  brain,  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the 
specific  portions  of  it  in  which  reside  the  distinct  causes  of 
the  moral  impulses  or  sentiments ;  and  of  assigning  to  each  moral 
sentiment  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  Volumes  have  been 
written  to  establish  various  fanciful  theories;  and  speculative 
12 
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men  appear  to  have  boldly  disregarded  all  physical  limitatioDS 
to  hypotheses,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  established  by  ma 
terial  facts  and  mathematically  exact  analyses.  They  thus  elude 
direct  refutation  by  these  trial  tests  of  truthfulness. 

Between  the  brain  and  the  muscles,  according  to  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  statement,  there  are  established  regular  circuits  of  nerves, 
"  one  set  of  nerves  serving  to  convey  the  influence  from  the 
brain,  and  another  giv  ng  the  sensation  of  the  condition  of  the 
muscle  to  the  brain," — the  former  serving  to  transmit  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  contractions,  and  of  consequent  motive  power  to  the 
muscle,  and  the  latter  to  transmit  from  the  muscles  to  the  brain 
the  action  excited  therein  by  external  causes. 

If  one  set  of  these  nerves  be  cut  off  from  its  connection  with 
any  one  of  nearly  450  muscles  of  the  human  body,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  mind  or  volitions,  and  the  muscle  connected 
with  such  nerve,  becomes  simultaneously  cut  oflf;  and  the  mind 
is  no  longer  able  to  excite  and  control  the  organic  action  deve- 
lopable in  the  muscle  by  its  contraction.  And  if  the  other  cir- 
cuit of  the  nerves  be  cut  off,  the  mind  is  no  longer  able  to  receive 
impressions  or  sensations  from  the  organic  forces  excitable  in  the 
muscular  organic  formation,  by  the  presence  or  contact  of  sur- 
rounding objects.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  mechan- 
ical effect  of  muscular  contractions  is  produced  through  the 
material  agency  of  one  order  of  nerves,  intermediately  acted 
upon  by  some  cause  of  organic  action,  controlled  by  the  mind  or 
volitions ;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  electro-dynamic  action  ex- 
erted by  any  cause  external  to  the  body,  to  act  on  the  organic 
formations  of  animal  mechanisms,  is  transmitted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  other  set  of  nerves  to  the  tribunal  of  intelligence — 
the  mind. 

The  nervous  arrangements  of  fine  threadlike  substances 
are  traceable  as  systems  of  telegraphic  wires,  radiating  from  the 
mass  of  white  cellular  substance,  constituting  the  brain.  This  or- 
gan is  incased  in  a  cell  of  solid  bone,  or  otherwise  arranged  in  the 
most  favorable  locations  in  the  several  kinds  of  animal  mechan- 
isms for  securing  its  safety  from  violent  shocks,  and  other  destruc- 
tive causes  of  injury  to  its  structure. 

These  facts  prove  the  brain  to  be  the  prime  central  point  of 
communication  between  mind  and  matter,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  mechanism  of  every  animal  body. 
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All  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  are  found  to  be  contrived 
kft  performing  certain  specific  mechanical  functions,  except  the 
brain;  which  performs  no  discoverable  mechanical  functions. 
It  has  hence  been  universally  admitted  that  the  sceptre  of  con- 
trol of  mind  over  matter  is  wielded  originally  from  a  throne  of 
power  in  the  locality  of  the  brain.  And  in  this  locality  is  also 
sapposed  to  exist  the  discriminating  intelligence,  to  which,  as  to 
a jadicial  tribunal,  the  electro-dynamic  action  transmits  impres- 
B0D8  or  sensations,  which  are  there  adjudged  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  the  matter  of  the  external  world. 

The  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  which  serve  to 

propagate  the  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  external  parts  of 

the  body  to  the  brain,  termed  the  sensorial  nerves,  have  been 

found  by  Mr.  Smee's  experiments  to  propagate  electro-dynamic 

action  toward  the  brain ;  and  the  motor  nerves  and  muscules 

^^e  also  to  propagate  therefrom  the  same  electro-dynamic  action. 

^U8  the  sensorial  nerves  may  be  regarded  as  the  wires  which 

propagate  the  electro-telegraphic  communications  of  the  state  of 

^^  external  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  excitable  organs,  to 

^^^  tribunal  of  human  intelligence  in  the  brain ;  and  the  motor 

ocry^  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  propagate  the  electro-telegraphic 

*^^Oii  to  the  muscles,  and  through  their  agency  to  the  matter 

^^  tUe  external  world. 

iTie  organ  of  the  brain  has  been  considered  as  divided  into  five 
^^inct  circuits,  each  one  of  which  constitutes  a  distinct  galvanic 
•'^ngement,  propagating  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  mus- 
^^  to  the  brain  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  brain  to  the 
^^sclcs  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  produce  muscular  contrac- 
tions and  animal  motive  power.  These  spasmodic  contractions 
produce  the  development  of  animal  motive  power  in  every  one 
of  the  muscles. 

The  artificial  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  through 
^^y  of  the  motor  nerves  produces  muscular  contractions. 
Hence,  involuntary  muscular  contractions  in  living  bodies,  or  in 
recently  dead  bodies,  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicately 
sensitive  electroscopic  tests  of  electric  excitation. 
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MOTOR  NERVK3  AND  MUSCLES  OF  ANIMATE  CONSIDERED  AS  TESTS 
OF   ELECTRIC   EXCITATION. 


The  action  of  electric  shocks  on  the  nerves  of  seDtient  beings 
ia  too  familiarly  known  to  require  minute  description  here. 
The  animal  muscles  are  caused  to  become  violently  contracted  by 
the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  through  them.  Seve- 
ral hundred  persons,  forming  one  continuous  electric  circuit,  by 
the  contacts  of  their  hands,  have  been  simultaneously  shocked 
by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar. 

It  was  the  electroscopic  convulsive  iwitchlngs  of  animal  mus- 
cles, which  first  awakened  human  attention  to  the  new  science  of 
electro-dynamics.  The  merit  of  this  original  discovery  appears 
to  be  really  due  to  the  quick  intelligence  of  a  sagacious  woman, 
employed  in  the  manipulations  of  the  art  of  cookery.  The  wife 
of  Galvani,  a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  was  engaged 
in  dressing  the  legs  of  some  recently  killed  frogs,  at  the  sanie 
table  in  a  lecture-room  where  a  student  was  experimenting 
virith  an  electrical  machine.  She  noticed  that  the  legs  of  one  of  the 
frogs,  lying  in  contact  with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  as  exhibited  in 
F^fsio.  the  figure,  became 

spasmodically  con- 
vulsed on  the  oc- 
currence of  every 
spark  that  passed 
from  the  electric 
machine.* 


r 


*  Intheeartfbiitory  of  the  physical  BCicnces  the  prontsaon  were  lesi  luiupliioatl; 
proTidi'd  with  ■mple  ■pplianccs  of  apparatus  than  it  the  present  day.  It  vu  cut- 
tomary  for  them  lo  reside  with  their  fmuilieij  in  the  lee  lure- rooms.  So  late  as  the 
yuar  1825,  Irieited  the  ronma  of  an  aged  proteasor  of  anatomy,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
Holland.  I  found  him  with  his  wife  and  a  domeatic  occupying  the  ainrlmenis 
containing  the  glass  cases  and  ranges  of  tables  filled  with  anatoniical  specimens, 
and  surrounded  by  animal  monBlrosities,  prt'scrved  in  spirits  in  glass  jars.  Hti 
wife  was  waled  familiarly  by  the  side  of  a  while-riblwd  sltelelon,  bu»ly  on- 
gapd  in  shelling  peai.  The  domestic  wagemployed  in  kindlinfapeat  fire  bet»««th 
,  Ifae  dlaner-pot,  suspended  in  the  great  flrc-placc  of  the  principal  exhibition  room. 
Reitr^c^d  pecuniary  means  in  former  times  Ihua  ouce  brought  '•  science  and  tbe 
uaeftil  arts  "  Into  close  comwimioii  together.    It  was  doublksaly  to  this  forluiMte 
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The  phenomena  of  the  spasmodic  convulsions  of  the  frog's 
legs  were  described  by  Mrs.  Galvani  to  her  husband,  who  insti- 
tuted a  course  of  experiments  to  verify  them. 

He  found  that  the  electric  sparks  from  the  machine  did  not 
pass  directly  to  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  to  the  electro-scopic 
nerve  of  the  frog's  legs ;  and  consequently,  that  it  must  have 
induced  a  disturbance  of  the  electric  matter  naturally  existing  in 
a  state  of  rest  in  connection  with  the  metal.  This  mode  of  in- 
ducing electric  excitation  in  one  body  by  a  disturbance  of  electric 
excitation  in  an  adjacent  one,  has  been  denoted  by  the  term 

INDUCTIVE  EXCITATION. 

On  subsequently  hanging  the  legs  by  a  copper  hook  on  an 

iron  railiDg,  he  noticed  that  similar  convulsions  ensued  on  contact 

with  the  metals. 
By  repeating  the  experiment  of  the  contact  of  different 

metals,  another  experimenter,  Yolta,  was  led  to  affirm  that  the 

electric  excitation  in  the  preceding  case,  was  due  to  the  contact  of 

^metab. 
Subsequent  experimenters  fv". 

kave  demonstrated   that   the 

niere  contact  of  the  toe  of  the 

frog  with  a  portion  of  the  spi- 

^^  nerve,  laid  bare  for  the 

P'^'pose,  as  exhibited  in  the 

%ure,  was  sufficient  to  induce 

'Muscular  contractions  without 

^"^  necessity  of  using  metals 

^^  ^11 ;  a  glass  rod  S,  being  used 

^  ^ise  up  the  end  of  the  bare 

^>nal  nerve  I,  and  another  similar  rod  M,  being  used  to  lift  the 

'eg. 

Galvani  considered  that  the  exterior  muscles  and  interior 


I'^ocUtion  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  ori^nal  discovery  of  one  of  the  mosi 

•^POTUnt  facts  of  modern  ticience. 

In  the  description  of  the  preceding  domestic  scene,  I  should  not,  however, 

^it  to  state,  as  an  ameliorating  circumstance,  that  the  appearance  of  the  skele- 

^  KtiDding  by  the  side  of  tlie  chair  occupied  by  the  professor's  wife,  was  ren- 
f*^  somewhat  less  repulsive,  as  a  member  of  the  family  circle,  by  covering 
^  ^d,  white  skull  with  a  cast-off  bonnet,  decorated  with  blue  ribbons. 
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nerves  represented  the  opposite  coatings  of  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  a  Leyden  jar ;  and  that  an  electric  discharge  takes  plaoe^ 
as  occurs  between  the  interior  and  exterior  coatings. 

He  supposed  that  when  a  volition  willed  to  move  a  limb,  the 
nerves,  aided  by  the  brain,  drew  forth  a  discharge  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  muscle  to  the  surface  of  it. 

In  examining  the  history  of  Volta's  early  experimenta;  it 
appears  that  his  attention  was  first  devoted  to  the  subject  of  eko* 
trical  excitation  by  the  contact  of  metals  placed  above  and  be- 
neath  the  tongue  in  the  mouth.  More  than  twenty  years  befoTe 
Gal vani's  discovery  of  the  electroscopic  twitchings  of  frogs'  1^ 
as  above  narrated,  Sultzcr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of 
Pleasures,"  wherein  he  noticed  a  remarkable  sensation  of  ftwfcVy, 
"  similar  to  that  of  vitriol  of  iron,"  produced  by  placing  a  piece 
of  silver  coin  above  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  copper  coin  be- 
neath it,  and  by  bringing  the  edges  of  the  metals  into  contact 
with  each  other. 

This  experiment  continued  to  be  repeated  frequently  by  phi- 
losophical experimentalists,  as  verifying  a  very  singular  fact;  but 
without  further  special  notice.  More  than  thirty  years  after 
wards,  Galvani^s  startling  discovery  of  the  muscular  contractions 
of  frogs'  legs  produced  by  the  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine, 
and  by  contact  with  metallic  hooks,  on  which  the  legs  were  after 
wards  suspended,  served  to  awaken  renewed  attention  to  the  ex- 
periment described  by  Sultzer. 

Creve  and  Fabroni,  in  reasoning  upon  the  experiment  of 
Sultzcr,  displayed  extraordinary  sagacity  for  that  early  day,  by 
ascribing  the  exciting  cause  of  the  action  on  the  tongue  to  a 
chemical  cause. 

After  repeating  Sultzer's  experiment  of  the  application  of* 
piece  of  metal  above  the  tongue,  and  of  another  kind  of  mct^ 
beneath  it,  Volta  stated  in  a  letter  to  Cavallo,  (published  in  t^^ 
Philosophical  Transactions  in  1793,)  that  he  purposely  plac^^ 
himself  before  a  looking-glass,  to  see  if  his  tongue  trembled  wh^ 
the  contact  was  made.  He  confesses  he  felt  "a  very  unexpect^ 
sensation,  but  the  expected  motions  did  not  take  place." 

Volta  now  commenced  experimenting,  to  prove  the  truth  ^ 
his  preconceived  theory,  that  the  electric  excitation  originate 
from  the  contact  of  the  two  metals. 
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Being  aware  that  this  experiment  of  Sultzer  did  not  admit  of 
exhibiting  increased  intensity  of  excitation  without  increasing  the 
HTunber  of  coins  placed  above  and  beneath  several  tongues,  and 
that  to  increase  the  number  of  tongues  would  require  the  cum- 
brous appendage  of  a  man  at  the  end  of  each  tongue,  he  devised 
tbe  expedient  of  substituting,  in  place  of  the  tongues,  a  multi- 
plied series  of  pieces  of  cloth  wet  with  salt  water,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble as  nearly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  human  tongue 
whilst  naturally  moistened  with  saline  saliva.  He  arranged  the 
pieces  of  the  two  kinds  of  metals  alternately  above  and  below 
the  moistened  pieces  of  cloth,  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  experi- 
ment on  his  tongue,  thus  forming  a  considerable  pile  of  these 
Alternated  series,  capable  of  producing  a  correspondingly  more 
intense  electric  action  and  spasmodic  trembling  of  his  tongue,  as 
well  as  a  more  acrid  taste. 

Thia  pile  was  the  rudimentary  origin  of  an  entirely  new  mode 
of  developing  electric  excitation,  without  recourse  to  mechan- 
ical friction,  as  had  always  previously  been  necessary.     The 
massive  pyramids  of  Egypt,  designed  to  perpetuate  the  names  of 
Inngs,  may  pass  away  ere  the  memory  of  the  construction  of  this 
little  *' VOLTAIC  pile"  will  be  obliterated  from  the  annals  of 
science. 

This  brilliant  discovery  has  led  philosophers  enthusiastically 
to  denominate  this  new  mode  of  electric  excitation  without  re- 
course to  electrical  machines,  by  the  name  of  "Voltaic  Electri- 
city." But  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  recoil  of  the  atoms  of 
both  organic  formations  of  food  burnt  in  animal  bodies,  and  of 
zinc  and  other  metals  decomposed  in  battery  cells,  from  their  re- 
spective constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings  to  their  natu- 
ral static  conditions  of  groupings,  be  similar  in  result,  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Galvani,  to  suffer  his  name  to 
be  thus  supplanted. 

The  fact  of  the  extremely  delicate  electroscopic  sensitiveness 

of  animal  nerves  and  muscles,  as  first  noticed  by  Galvani,  in 

bringing  the  parts  of  the  frogs'  legs  into  contact  with  the  copper 

hook  and  iron  railing,  admits  of  being  palpably  illustrated  by 

the  experiment  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure. 

The  principal  nerve  of  the  vertebrae  or  spinal  cord  of  a  frog 
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is  laid  bare  to  receive  the  contact  of  the  two  different  kinds 
of  metal.    The  legs  being  drawn  up  in  a  contracted  positioOi 

Fig.ia. 


at  the  instant  the  elastic,  arched  end  of  one  of  the  pieces 
of  metal  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  other  piece  of  metal 
by  pressing  it  down  with  the  finger,  they  become  thrown  out 
and  extended,  as  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  tbe 
figure. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  comparative  susceptibility  to  ex- 
citation of  various  instruments  by  slight  causes  of  electric  dis- 
turbances, Dr.  Wilkinson  states,  that  two  pieces  of  zinc  and 
silver,  each  presenting  a  superficial  surface  of  only  yj^  inch,  pro- 
duced violent  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg,  whilst  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  two  large  circular  plates  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per twenty  times  in  contact  with  a  condenser,  before  any  sensible 
divergency  of  the  gold  leaves  of  an  artificial  electroscope  were 
discoverable.      Hence  he  calculated  tbe  difference  of  the  re- 
lative superficial  surfaces  of  the  two  plates,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  contacts,  as  a  proof  that  the  susceptibility  of  mus- 
cles to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form 
of  muscular  contractions  and  animal  motive-power,  to  be  56,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  most  sensitive  condensing  elec- 
troscope ! 

Availing  himself  of  this  fact.  Professor  Matteucci  made  a  reg- 
ular frog-gal  van  iscope,  by  skinning  the  leg,  and  leaving  attached 
thereto  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spinal  nerve,  on  separating  it 
from  the  trunk.    The  leg  he  then  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  with 
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Aie  exposed  end  of  the  nerve  hanging  over  the  edge,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.    By  bringing  this  nerve  Fif  13. 

VnV)  contact  at  once  with  the  two  lips  of 
a  deep  incision  made  in  the  muscles  of  a 
lecentlj  amputated  human  limb,  a  con- 
traction of  the  frog's  leg  instantaneously 
ensued. 

By  means  of  this  instrument,  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  as  well  as  its  pow- 
er, is  detected.  The  professor  found, 
that  the  frog-galvaniscope  will  contract  on  making  contact  with 
the  body  to  be  tested,  if  the  current  pass  from  the  nerve  to  the 
leg;  whilst  the  same  contraction  will  occur  on  breaking  contact^  if 
the  electricity  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument,  Matteucci  affirms,  that  the 
intensity  of  electric  currents  rises  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with 
the  rank  occupied  by  the  animal  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  that 
the  continuations  of  the  currents  after  death  are  in  an  inverse 
ratio.  He  further  noticed,  that  if  the  cause  of  death  of  an  animal 
he  such  as  more  thoroughly  to  counteract  the  vis  vitce,  as  by 
Mphyxia  from  immersion  in  hydrogen  gas,  the  appearance  of 
electric  action  is  more  suddenly  suspended  after  death. 

The  preceding  facts  demonstrate,  that  animal  nerves  and  mus- 
cles truly  constitute  real  electroscopic  mechanisms  of  a  most  de- 
licately sensitive  character.  Were  they  not  carefully  covered  up 
within  the  interior  of  the  body,  every  contact  with  metals  and 
other  substances,  and  every  change  of  temperature,  would  induce 
spasmodic  muscular  contractions  and  convulsive  twitchings  of 
the  limbs.  The  fact  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bared  nerve  of  a 
tooth  is  too  familiarly  known  to  require  describing. 

Whenever  these  involuntary  spasmodic  twitchings  and  shocks 
^  experienced  by  living  intelligent  beings,  producing  an  action 
and  sensation  so  different  from  that  producible  by  any  other 
^own  cause,  they  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  them  to  "  electri- 
^^Yi'^  as  a  cause  of  this  peculiar  propagation  of  mechanical  ac- 
^'on.  Jven  a  dog  of  the  Newfoundland  species,  after  having  his 
^^  subjected  to  friction  with  a  warm  silk  handkerchief  to  pro- 
^^  electrical  excitation,  and  after  experiencing  the  shock  of  a 
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spark  drawn  from  the  nervously  sensitive  end  of  his  nose,  ap- 
peared perfectly  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  the  propagation  of 
electro-dynamic  action ;  and  in  anticipation  of  it,  I  have  known 
him  to  leave  his  place  by  the  fireside,  and  retreat  with  a  growl 
significant  of  displeasure,  when  a  silk  handkerchief  was  ap- 
proached toward  his  back. 

An  earthworm,  or  garden-snail,  when  placed  on  a  piece  of 
copper  lying  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  will  recoil  as  often  as  he  touches 
the  zinc  in  attempting  to  leave  the  copper,  his  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion being  affected  by  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action,  whenever  his  body  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  circuit- 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  nerves  of  all  animals  are  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  disturbances  of  the  universally  diffused 
electric  matter. 

These  spasmodic  muscular  contractions,  producible  by  the 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  are   not   accomplished 
feebly ;  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  powerful  development  of  im- 
pulses of  mechanical  force.     Through  the  mechanisms  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  the  electro-motive  power  becomes  propagated  in 
the  modified  form  of  animal  motive  power,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  more  amply  to  illustrate,  when  we  come  to 
treat  specially  of  this  subject.     In  anticipation  it  may  be  here 
readily  comprehended,  that  were  the  motor  nerve  of  the  arm  of 
a  recently  dead  human  subject  to  be  connected  with  the  wire  of 
an  electric  telegraph,  and  were  a  pencil  to  be  fixed  within  the 
clenched  grasp  of  the  fingers,  at  every  touch  of  an  operator  on 
the  key  of  the  instrument  a  hundred  miles  distant,  the  lifeless 
hand  would  inscribe  a  mark  of  the  pencil  on  paper,  like  the  re- 
cording apparatus  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph.    The  will  of 
the  manipulator  at  a  distance  would  thus  be  enabled,  for  a  short 
period,  to  control  the  movements  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  ani- 
mal organic  formation  Icfl  deserted  by  the  master  spirit  that 
once  actuated  it. 

A  convulsive  twitch  of  the  lifeless  hand  might  thus  also  be 
produced  by  the  occurrence  of  every  flash  of  lightning  in  the 
clouds  within  several  miles  of  the  extended  wire. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  out  the  functions  of  mechanisms  o 
animal  muscles  and  motor  nerves  as  constituting,  by  their  spafi 
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modio  contractions,  the  most  delicately  known  standard  tests  oi 
^e  slightest  disturbance  of  electric  matter,  and  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form  of  animal 
TBotive  power,  onr  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  antagonistic  sensorial  nerves.    These  nerves  serve 
to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  as  telegraphic  signals  to  the  tribunal  of  human  in- 
telligence located  in  the  brain. 


NIRVES  OF  SENSATION  CONSIDERED  AS  STANDARD  ELECTRO- 
SCOPIC  TESTS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  organ  of  the  brain,  as  has  been  stated,  is  divided  into  five 
iwtinct  circuits,  each  provided  with  two  arrangements  of  nerves 
denominated  the  motor,  and  the  sensorial  nerves.  The  propa- 
gation of  electro-dynamic  action  through  the  medium  of  the 
former,  has  just  been  considered.  It  remains  to  trace  out  the 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  through  the  medium  of 
the  latter  to  the  tribunal  of  human  intelligence. 

The  electro-dynamic  action  propagated  through  the  five  dis- 
tinct arrangements  of  sensorial  nerves  are  recognized  as  the  five 
distinct  senses,  or  sensations,  and  are  denoted  by  the  distinct  ap- 
propriate names  oi  feeling^  tasting^  seeing^  smelling,  and  hearing. 

The  impressions  produced  by  the  propagation  of  this  electro- 
dynamic  action  on  the  intelligent  essence  located  in  the  brain, 
^  termed  sensations  and  perceptions. 

As  metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  modes  of  exciting  and 

^^smitting  ideas  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  mechani- 

^'  philosophy,  our  present  investigations  will  be  limited  to  a 

^^  brief  illustrations  of  the  propagation  of  electrical  action 

^^^ugh  the  medium  of  the  five  distinct  material  nerves  of  sen- 

f^^ion,  as  constituting  the  only  standard  tests  by  which  human 

^telligence  is  enabled  to  gain  knowledge,  and  to  form  truthful 

•''^^gments,  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world. 
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Nerves  of  Feeling  considered  as  standard  tests  o/PhystcaJ  Science, 

When  violent  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated  throngli 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles,  to  produce  spasmodic  masca- 
lar  contractions,  these  violent  contractions  affect  the  sensorial 
nerves,  inducing  a  propagation  of  electro  dynamic  action  in  an 
opposite  direction  toward  the  brain,  recognized  as  feelings^  or 
sensations  of  pain.  These  electro-telegraphic  communications 
to  the  organ  of  the  brain  through  the  nerves  of  feeling,  consid- 
ered as  standard  tests  of  physical  science,  are  adjudged  by  the 
tribunal  of  human  intelligence  to  be  perceptions  oi  electricity. 

"  A  single  pair  of  small  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  only  one  or 
two  inches  square,  immersed  in  acid,  will  furnish  sufficient  elec- 
tricity to  render  red  hot  one  inch  in  length  of  a  platinum  wire  of 
the  diameter  of  y J^  th  part  of  an  inch,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Snow 
EUirris. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  through  this  wire,  whilst  lightly  grasped  between 
the  fingers,  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  the  wire  first  impart 
to  the  nerves  of  the  fingers  a  mechanical  action,  which  is  recog- 
nizable as  a  sensation  of  warmth^  then  of  a  burning  heat.  The 
cause  of  this  sensation,  although  manifestly  electrical,  being  as- 
cribed also  to  another  agency,  popularly  denominated  "  Heat,"  or 
"  Caloric,"  there  are  thus  assigned  two  distinct  causes  for  the 
same  effect, — a  result  unknown  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  two 
causes  never  having  yet  been  discovered  to  be  adapted  to  pro- 
ducing identical  effects. 

Whenever  the  nerves  propagate  the  sensation  of  a  burning 
heat,  the  intensity  of  the  Inorganic  reaction  overpowers  the 
Organic  action,  which  sustains  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  the 
four  organic  elements  in  the  constrained  static  condition  of  the 
material  nerves  of  the  body ;  and  they  begin  to  yield  to  the  now 
paramount  power  of  this  Inorganic  reaction,  and  to  become  re- 
solved into  their  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and. 
water.     The  excessive  intensity  of  the  propagation  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  now  induces  the  more  intense  action  recog 
nizable  by  the  tribunal  of  human  intelligence,  as  a  sensation  cy 
jHiiii,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  thus  manifestly  a  salutary  signj* 
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warning,  benevolently  designed  for  preserving  unimpaired  the 
means  of  communication  between  mind,  and  the  matter  of  the 
external  world. 

These  facts  also  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  another  class  of  nerves, — those  of  the  eye,  as  a  milder  and  safer 
mode  of  electroscopic  communication  at  a  distance  with  bodies 
intensely  excited  by  electrical  action. 

The  various  phenomena  of  "heat,"  as  judged  by  the  electro- 
acopic  tests  of  the  material  nerves  of  the  body,  and  also  by  the  test 
of  a  dynamic  action  on  lifeless  inorganic  matter,  will  presently 
occupy  our  attention  as  a  branch  of  electrical  science,  denomi- 
nated "Thermo-electricity;"  the  term  "Thermo"  being  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word  signifying  JieaL 

The  preceding  illustrations  are  designed  simply  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  material  nerves  of  feeling  constitute  electroscopic 
mechanisms,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  recep- 
tion of  further  truths  of  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  "  A^a^,"  and  of  ^^electricity," 

The  material  Nerves  of  the  Eye  considered  as  standard  electroscopic 

tests  of  Physical  Science, 

The  mechanism  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are  skilfully  con- 
trived to  subserve  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  tribunal  of  intel- 
ligence to  hold  communication,  without  injury,  even  with  red- 
hot  metal,  as  described  in  the  preceding  experiment.  When  the 
propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  has  become  so  intense 
through  the  wire,  as  to  produce  mechanical  vibrations  of  the 
particles,  which  are  destructive  to  the  organic  texture  of  the  nerves 
of  feeling  in  the  fingers,  or  other  parts  of  the  animal  body,  an- 
other set  of  nerves, — those  of  the  eye,  are  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. This  extreme  action  is  popularly  recognized  as  that  of  a 
"red"  or  "white  heat." 

Were  human  beings  devoid  of  sensitive  nerves  of  the  eye, 
like  the  blind  fish  found  existing  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky,  the  increment  of  temperature  of  the  piece  of  con- 
ducting wire,  in  the  preceding  experiment,  would  unhesitat- 
ingly be  ascribed  to  an  increment  of  the  intensity  of  electro- 
dynamic  action.    In  this  case  there  never  would  have  been 
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imagined  to  exist  such  an  imponderable  agent  aa  that  now  popu- 
larly denominated  "  Light." 

Where  there  ia  no  excitation  of  the  optic  nerves  bj  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  in  the  modified  form  of  light,  there  the  animal 
toechanisms  are  found  to  be  actually  devoid  of  the  electrodcopio 
organs  of  the  eye.  In  the  specimens  of  a  fiah,  and  a  species  of 
crawlish,  which  I  obtained  in  Kentucky,  from  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave,  where  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun 
never  |>enetrat6s,  there  are  actually  no  formations  of  the  orguu 
of  eyes.  In  the  admirable  economy  of  nature,  the  means  are 
thus  ever  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  ends  to  be  accompUsbed. 
Where  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  son 
in  the  modified  form  of  light  is  wanting,  long  slender  antenmr,  or 
feelers,  serve  as  a  substitute  ibr  eyesight.  Doubtlessly  the  nerves 
of  smelling  are  more  exquisitely  sensitive  in  these  naturally 
blind  races  of  animals,  than  in  any  other  class  of  animated  beings, 
to  enable  them  to  procure  their  appropriate  food. 

The  phenomena  of  Light,  developed  by  direct  propagation  of 
electro-dynamic  action  upon  the  material  nerves  of  the  eyes  of 
animals,  ia  familiarly  known  and  recognized  in  the  vivid  hashes 
of  lightning,  which  for  an  instant  throw  the  effulgence  of  a 
mid-day  sun  over  a  landscape  during  a  thunder-storm  at  mid- 
night. The  perception  of  electric  sparks  are  also  tamiliorly 
shown  by  various  kinds  of  electric  apparatus,  common  Id  ibe 
P't  !*•  lecture-room.     Plates 

or  tubes  of  glass  are 
employed  for  this 
purpose,  coated  with 
small  patches  of  me- 
tals reduced  to  thnr 
leaves,  leaving  fre- 
quent intervals  for 
the  sparks  to  leap 
over,  OS  shown  in  tho 
figure. 

The  electric  light 
is  most  beautifoU  J  ex- 
hibited  in   the  vmd 
space  of  the  bell-glass  of  an  air-pump,  as  shown  at  page  60.    The 
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flashes  appear  darting  about  within  the  glass  for  a  long  time 
after  the  original  exciting  cause  has  been  withdrawn,  continuing 
to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye  re- 
oognizable  in  various  grades  of  intensity,  representing  colors  of 
various  hues,  of  purple,  scarlet,  &c. 

That  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are  really  most  sensitive,  electro- 
soopic  tests  of  the  slightest  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion is  experimentally  demonstrable,  by  the  same  experiment  of 
placing  pieces  of  metal  above  and  beneath  the  tongue,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  Volta,  as  before  described.  On  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  plates  into  contact,  a  vivid  flatih  of  light  becomes  perceptible, 
with  the  eyelids  closed,  and  in  a  dark  room.  A  similar  appear- 
ance of  light  may  be  perceived  by  persons  wearing  a  plate  of  gold 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  sustain  artificial  teeth,  whenever  the 
blade  of  a  steel  knife  which  has  been  employed  in  cutting  acid 
fruit,  is  brought  in  contact  therewith. 

Thus,  the  feeblest  excitation  of  electricity  is  sufficient  to  act 
upon  the  delicately  sensible  nerves  of  the  eye,  as  upon  a  most 
exquisitely  sensitive  electroscopic  apparatus. 

But  when  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  is  employed  purposely 

to  develope  the  phenomenon  of  light,  as  is  eflFected  by  causing 

the  current  to  pass  an  interval  of  space  between  two  charcoal 

points,  the  electro-mechanical  action  produces  sensations  of  the 

most  vivid  light, — rivalling  that  of  the  splendor  of  the  meridian 

sun,  and  overpowering,  painfully,  the  contracting  nervous  tissues 

of  the  eye. 

When  the  two  charcoal  points  are  separated  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  intervening  space  becomes  occupied  by  a  dazzlingly 
brilliant  flame,  of  which  the  "  light  and  heat  are  the  most  intense 
that  art  can  produce,"  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hare.     He  narrates,  that 
**on  one  occasion,  after  making  some  experiment,  with  an  exten- 
^v*e  series,  'my  eyes  were  so  much  affected,  that  all  other  flame 
appeared  of  a  deep  blood-red ;    and  on  the  following  day  they 
^'^^e  bloodshot,  and  so  greatly  inflamed,  that  it  was  deemed  ex- 
P^^ient  to  apply  twenty  leeches  to  each  to  procure  relief." 

I^ercussion,  friction,  and   every  other  kind   of  mechanical 

^otio^j^  induces  disturbances  of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  con- 

^^Uon  with  the  bodies  thus  acted  upon.    It  is  experimentally 
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found  that  a  sudden  blow  or  percussion,  developes  flashes  in  va- 
rious bard  bodies,  when  strucli  violeutly  logetber,  as  when  two 
sf^nes,  or  other  substances,  are  brought  into  collision.  So  a]so, 
when  a  blow  is  struck  upon  the  bead,  this  cause  of  electric  dis- 
turbance induces  a  flash  of  light  in  the  electroscopic  organ  of 
the  eye.  The  rubbing  of  the  eye,  or  the  pressure  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  even  the  action  of  a  violent  dry  wind,  will  similarly  in- 
duce disturbance  of  the  electro-static  condition  of  the  nerves  of 
the  eye ;  for  it  is  only  whilst  the  net-work  of  the  nerves  consti- 
tuting the  retina  of  the  eye  remains  unexcited,  or  in  a  perfect 
electro -static  condition,  that  the  pecuUar  absence  of  all  excltatJoQ 
exists,  which  is  recognized  by  the  tribunal  of  iDtelligence  as 
"  DARKNESS." 

Indeed,  were  not  the  exceedingly  sensitive  optic  nerves  care- 
fiiUy  withdrawn  within  the  bony  case  of  the  skull,  and  screened 
by  a  self  closing  curtain,  which  is  electro-dynamically  self-regu- 
lated in  expanding  and  contracting,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  excitation  to  which  it  may  be  exposed,  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  ever-ebbing  and  flowing  electric  currents  would 
produce  a  continuous  and  annoying  irritability.  They  would 
provo  a  source  of  pain,  instead  of  producing  all  the  delights  of 
vision. 

That  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity  naturally  ei- 
isting  in  connection  with  the  crysudline  humors  and  solid  matter 
of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  to  admit  of  developing  electrical  excita- 
tion, is  manifest,  if  Professor  Faraday's  assertion  be  true,  that  a 
quantity  of  electricity,  equal  to  that  composing  a  Sash  of  light 
ning,  is  developed  in  oonuection  with  the  decomposition  of  a 
UDgle  grain  of  water. 

The  supposition  that  the  sensations  of  light  and  of  colors  are 
the  elUi'ts  of  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  electro-static  con- 
dition of  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye,  appears  to  have  been 
practically  known  to  Newton,  as  mani^ted  by  the  experimeot 
which  ho  suggcslfd  in  the  3d  Book  of  Optics,  qnere  16,  "  When 
a  iii.in  iu  the  dark  presses  either  comer  of  his  eye  with  his  finger, 
whI  turns  lus  eye  away  from  his  finger,  he  »-ill  see  a  circle  of 
oolore  like  Ihoee  in  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail.  If  tbe  eye 
and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these  colors  vanish  in  a  second  of 
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time ;  but  if  the  finger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion,  they 
appear  again." 

Indeed,  whatever  cause  produces  the  excitation  of  electricity, 
"will  also  produce  the  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  recognizable 
B8  a  sensation,  or  perception  of  light.    The  movement  of  a  mag- 
net near  a  conducting  wire  connected  with  a  corner  of  the  eye, 
produces  the  sensation  of  a  vivid  flash  of  light. 

The  electrical  eel,  in  exciting  an  electrical  spark,  has  com- 
mand at  his  pleasure  of  acting  on  the  electroscopic  nerves  of 
the  eyes  of  animals,  to  induce  therein  an  excitation  recognized 
B8  an  electric  spark,  and  also  as  a  flash  of  light.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  fire-flies  and  glow-worms  are  en- 
dowed with  corresponding  control  of  exciting,  at  their  pleasure, 
to  electro-dynamic  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  To  those 
rto  behold  the  expanse  of  a  meadow  in  a  dark  evening, 
•  It  appears  sprinkled  with  twinkling  lights,  as  if  reflecting,  like  a 
^rror,  the  lights  of  the  stars  in  the  expanse  of  the  firmament 
aI)ove  it 

This  voluntary  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  by  elec- 
^cal  fishes,  will  presently  occupy  our  attention. 

When  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated  by  a  general 

^^able  diffusion  over  the  whole  body  of  an  animal,  as  when  a 

Person  stands  on  a  stool  insulated  by  glass  legs,  the  electric  mat- 

^^  speedily  attains  a  state  of  equilibrium.     The  nerves  are  not 

^ected  thereby,  until  the  electric  matter  becomes  disturbed  and 

'^solved  into  a  dynamic  condition. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  sensation  of  "  light,"  produci- 
ble by  electricity,  should  have  never  been  popularly  ascribed  to 
electro-dynamic  action ;  but  always  to  a  distinct  and  mystified 
^ency,  or  cause  of  action. 

The  preceding  facts  demonstrate  that  the  action  of  an  electro- 
current,  transmitted  through  the  material  particles  of  a  piece  of 
fine  wire,   is  popularly  denoted  by  three  distinctive  names  of 
''/ica<,"  of  "Z/^A^"  and  of  ^^  electricity^^^  according  as  the  electro- 
mechanical action  is  exerted  upon  the  material  organization  of 
the  nerves  of  the  hand,  or  oi  feeling^  of  the  eye,  or  of  seeing^  and 
of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles,  producing  muscular  contrac- 
^on,  and  consequent  animal  motive  power. 

18 
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Nerves  of  the  Tongue,  or  of  Tasting,  considered  as  Ekctroscopic  Jests. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  also  exceedingly  delicate  electro- 
scopic  testa  of  very  feeble  electric  action.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
be  attributable  to  this  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  nerves  of 
the  tongue,  that  mankind  are  indebted  for  the  first  discovery 
of  the  excitation  of  currents  of  electricity  from  the  decompo- 
aitioD  of  metals,  aa  has  been  recapitulated  of  Volta'a  early  ex- 
periments. 

The  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic ' 
battery,  applied  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  produces  not  only  a 
thrilling  sensation,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  but  also  the  peculiar  perception  of  an  acid  or  alialitie 
taste ;  accordingly  as  the  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  ia 
brought  into  contact  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  closing 
the  circuit,  whilst  the  opposite  pole  is  held  in  the  moistened 
hand. 

The  extraordinary  stimulating  and  pungent  sensation,  felt  at 
the  instant  when  metallic  vessels  containing  fermented  liquors, 
such  as  beer,  cider,  &c.,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  lips 
and  tongue,  appears  to  have  been  practically*known,  from  the 
fact  of  the  decided  preference  given  to  the  use  of  pewter  mugs 
by  those  who  systematically  quafl'  these  beverages  at  porter- 
houses. 

The  similarity  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  numerous  kinda 
of  substances  producing,  by  their  contact  with  the  tongue,  a  simi- 
lar perception  of  a  sweet  taste,  has  led  Professor  Horsford  to  make 
the  inquiry,  "is  this  similar  taste  of  diiferent  substances  depend- 
ent on  this  similar  arrangement  of  their  minutest  particles?*  Af- 
ter pursuing  an  elaborate  course  of  analyses  of  different  kinds  of 
compound  substances,  he  further  suggests,  "may  there  be  a  com- 
mon form  among  bodies  having  a  common  taste  ?"  These  sug- 
gestions are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  system  we  are  now 
engaged  in  tracing  out;  for  considering  all  groupings  of  atoms 
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into  visible  magnitudes  to  be  mechanical  effects  produced  and 
continuously  sustained  by  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action,  we  may  regard  the  material  nerves  of  the  tongue  simply 
as  electroscopic  tests  specially  adapted  for  recognizing  this  ac. 
tioD,  as  a  perception  of  a  siveet  taste.  If  there  be  not  a  specific 
common  form  of  grouping  of  atoms  of  all  substances  having  a 
common  taste,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Horsford,  there  must 
certainly  be  a  specific  common  form  of  the  propagation  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  to  produce  the  con- 
fomiable  effects  of  a  sweet  taste,  as  above  stated. 

That  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  relied  upon  as  a  standard 
test  of  the  opposite  excitations  producible  by  acids  and  alkalies 
and,  indeed,  by  almost  every  kind  of  substance,  is  manifest  from 
the  universal  use  of  the  tongue  in  tasting. 

Nerves  of  the  Nose,  or  of  Smell,  considered  as  Electroscopic  Tests  o/thfi 

propagation  of  Electro-dynamic  Action, 

The  extremely  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  chemical 
compounds  of  acids  and  alkalies  produce  also  the  most  powerful 
action  on  the  material  nerves  of  smelling. 

In  treating  of  the  development  of  vegetable  organic  forma- 
tions produced  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  refer- 
ence has  been  had  to  the  appearance  of  blossoms  during  the  in- 
tense excitation  accompanying  the  fecundation  of  the  germs  in 
the  vernal  season.  It  is  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  the  most  powerful  action  on  the  nerves  of  smelling  is  pro- 
duced, when  the  whole  atmosphere  becomes  redolent  with  the 
perfumes  of  blossoms. 

The  keenness  of  scent  in  brute  animals  far  exceeds  that  of 
man,  the  tissues  of  nerves  adapted  for  this  purpose  being  more 
largely  developed  in  those  animals,  whose  preservation  depends 
on  the  quickness  of  their  holding  electro- telegraphic  communica- 
tions with  distant  objects. 

There  is  a  peculiar  odor  attending  the  presence  of  electricity 
excited  by  common  friction  of  electrical  machines,  which  has  re- 
cently attracted  particular  notice. 

The  odor  was  •described  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Crosse,  in 
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experimenting  with  electricity  conducted  into  his  study  by  a 
wire  extended  several  thousand  feet  horizontally  upon  the  tops 
of  poles,  as  telegraphic  wires  are  now  supported.  By  causing 
the  dense  sparks  to  pass  between  two  metallic  plates  inclosed  in 
a  cylinder  of  glass,  the  atmosphere  of  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der became  so  strongly  impregnated  with  a  powerful  pungent 
phosphoric  odor,  that  "  I  found  it  exceedingly  inconyenient  to 
respire  over  it ;  nor  could  I  find  any  individual  able  to  endure 
its  approach  toward  his  nostrils  beyond  a  second  or  two."  This 
remarkable  action  on  the  material  nerves  of  the  nose  has  been 
denominated  ozone,  from  the  original  Greek  word  ozo,  signifying 
**  to  yield  odor,^^  The  odor  appears  to  originate  immediately  from 
the  action  of  electric  sparks  in  exciting  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  in  this  peculiar 
state,  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  to  the  nerves  of  the  nose, 
and  produce  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  A  similar  electro-dynamic  action  may  be  produced  by 
means  of  the  excitation  propagated  from  phosphorus,  whilst 
slowly  decomposing  in  a  tube  containing  moist  air. 


Nerves  of  the  JEar,  or  of  Hearing^  considered  as  Electrosoopic  Tests. 

The  material  nerves  of  the  ear  are  designed  to  be  acted  upon 
mechanically;  but  not  by  the  vibratory  impulses  of  electric 
matter,  such  as  affect  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye.  Another 
fluid  medium,  the  air,  instead  of  electric  matter,  is  the  interme- 
diate agency  adapted  for  propagating  impulses  to  the  vibrating 
nerves  connected  with  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  These  nerves 
are  as  exquisitely  discriminative  of  the  most  delicate  grada- 
tions of  intensity  of  mechanical  action  thus  propagated,  and 
recognizable  in  harmoniously  blended  musical  sounds,  as  the 
vibratory  nerves  of  the  eye  are  found  to  be,  from  the  impulses 
propagated  by  the  vibrations  of  the  more  subtile  eleetric  matter, 
and  recognizable  as  the  blended  rainbow  hues  of  the  prismatic 
colors. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  function  of  still  another  or- 
ganic mechanism,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  "five  senses,"  which 
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lias  not  been  duly  noticed.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
snelling,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  very  effectively  acted  upon 
by  electroKlynamic  impulses  propagated  throughout  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  The  functions  of  the  nerves  of  the  glottis  and  adja- 
cent membranes  of  the  throat  are  strictly  confined  to  those  of  a 
conservative  character,  designed  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the 
longs,  not  only  from  solid  impediments  obstructing  respiration, 
but  also  from  pernicious  aeriform  gases,  a  single  inhalation  of 
which  might  forever  incapacitate  them  for  further  use,  and  con- 
sequently prove  fatal. 

To  enable  these  membranes  to  perform  their  functions  with 
instantaneous  promptness  and  uDerriog  fidelity,  they  are  specifi- 
cally endued  with  a  discriminative  sensitiveness  of  their  own, 
independent  of  the  animal  volitions,  and  animal  iutelligenoe. 
They  really  constitute  a  self-acting  electroscopic  apparatus. 
The  energy  with  which  their  functions  are  performed,  are  fami- 
liarly experienced  in  the  sensation  of  choking,  which  results 
fiT)m  every  attempt  to  breathe  the  deleterious  acid  gases  of  the 
smoke  of  burning  wood,  sulphurous  gas,  &c.  At  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  laboratory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  where  the  process  was  wastel'ully  accom- 
plished, the  escaping  gas  I  have  found  to  propagate  electro- 
dynamic  action  to  this  membrane.  Involuntary  contractions 
of  the  epiglottis  have  warned  me  of  the  presence  of  this  per- 
nicious gas  in  the  atmosphere,  when  the  inferior  susceptibility  of 
the  nerves  of  smell  alTorded  no  indication  of  the  fact. 

This  necessarily  brief  recapitulation  completes  the  notice  of 
all  the  several  standard  tests,  which  intelligent  sentient  beings 
are  unavoidably  under  the  necessity  of  employing  as  their  sole 
available  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the 
matter  of  the  external  world.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  by 
these  several  electroscopic  standard  tests  constitutes  physical 
Buence.  The  importance  of  duly  comprehending  the  nature  of 
them,  as  they  are  employed  to  determine  the  truths  of  phy- 
sical science,  although  hitherto  overlooked,  is  manifest  from 
the  preceding  analysis ;  for,  on  a  just  appreciation  of  them, 
mast  depend  the  truthfulness  of  the  conclusions  determined 
thereby. 
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Conclusions  deduced  from  the  use  of  the  preceding  Tests  of  Electro- 
dynamic  Action, 

The  preceding  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tests  relied 
upon  by  human  beings  for  gaining  intelligence  of  the  objects  of 
the  external  world,  is  of  essential  importance,  as  constituting  the 
basis  of  all  investigations  into  the  physical  sciences. 

Sufficient  details  have  been  adduced  to  demonstrate  that  all 
the  groupings  of  atoms  of  the  four  organic  elements  into  the 
organic  formations  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  nerves  of  animal 
bodies,  are  specifically  designed  to  modify  the  propagation  of  the 
electro-dynamic  action,  and  to  subserve  the  practical  purposes  of 
electro-telegraphic  instruments  for  systematically  communicating 
comprehensible  signals  from  the  objects  of  the  external  world  to 
the  immaterial  essence  of  intelligence  embodied  therein  ; — from 
matter  to  mind,  and  from  mind  to  matter.  It  has  been  shown 
that  one  cause  alone,  electro-mechanical  action,  in  the  variously 
modified  forms  of  Organic  and  of  Inorganic  action  and  reaction, 
is  adequate  to  produce  all  these  specific  eflFects  of  sensations  of 
heat,  of  light,  and  of  electricity.  In  the  simple  and  beautifully 
systematic  operations  of  natural  causes,  two  or  more  distinct 
agencies  are  never  found  to  be  employed  for  producing  identi* 
cal  effects.  Consequently  we  are  led  to  judge  by  the  preceding 
standard  tests  of  the  ^i ye  human  senses,  or  faculties  of  |>erception8, 
that  there  is  really  only  one  identical  cause  of  all  the  phenomena 
popularly  ascribed  to  three  distinct  imponderable  agents — heat, 
light,  and  electricity. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  Professor  Whewell  has  observed, 
"  we  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  light  is  not  matter,  but 
only  motion ;  and  that  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  probable  in 
regard  to  heat.  Light  and  heat  are  not  things,"  &c.  Instead  of 
considering  heat  and  light  to  be  "only  motion,"  they  may  rather 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  modified  propagation  of  impulses  of 
mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  as 
will  be  presently  more  particularly  demonstrated. 

A  brief  view  has  now  been  taken  of  the  functions  of  the 
material  nerves  of  the  mechanisms  of  animal  organic  formations 
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considered  as  natural  telegraphic  instruments,  designed  to  propa* 
gate  electKHJynamic  action  between  the  immaterial  essence  of  the 
mind— the  tribunal  of  human  intelligence — and  the  objects  of  the 
external  world. 

It  remains  to  investigate  the  facts  of  the  electro-djmamic 
action  developed  between  lifeless  matter  similarly  employed  as 
standard  Electroscopio  Tests  of  the  propagation  of  electro- 
dynamic  action. 


ARTIFICIAL  ELECTROSCOPES  AND  GALVANOSCOPES 
CONSIDERED  AS  STANDARD  TESTS  OP  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The  movements  of  atoms  and  of  masses  of  matter  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  operation  of  all  Jdnds  of  electroscopic  instru- 
ments. 

The  mechanical  movements  of  matter  originally  led  to  the 
discovery  of  electricity,  as  first  noticed  in  the  apparently  self- 
actuated  approach  of  straws,  feathers,  and  of  other  similar  light 
bodies,  toward  pieces  of  amber  which  had  been  subjected  to  fric- 
tion. This  first  and  earliest  test  of  electrical  excitation — the 
movement  of  matter — still  continues  to  be  the  principal  standard 
test  of  electrical  excitation. 

In  the  previous  pages,  it  has  been  shown  in  treating  of  the 

static  conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  inorganic  and  organic 

formations,  that  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  their  relative 

state  of  rest  in  fixed  positions  of  solid  bodies,  there  must  be 

Counterbalanced  action  and  reaction  of  impulses  of  mechanical 

force.     It  must  appear  equally  manifest,  that  to  produce  the 

i^aovements  of  matter,  there  must  be  a  disturbance  of  this  coun- 

t^rbalanced  condition  of  oppositely  directed  impulses  of  action 

and  reaction.     Although  the  movement  of  one  solid  body  near 

another  may  not  produce  any  disturbance  of  the  relative  fixed 

positions  of  the  solid  groupings  of  such  atoms,  yet  every  experi- 
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ment  of  the  movement  of  one  body  near  another  has  been  found 
to  induce  disturbances  of  the  relative  state  of  rest  of  the  more 
freely  movable  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  therewith, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force, 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  this  disturbed  electric  matter. 
As  the  atoms  of  electric  matter,  like  all  other  elementary 
atoms,  are  too  minute  to  be  directly  discoverable,  and  as  they 
cannot  be  collected  or  condensed  into  discoverable  liquid,  soUd 
or  ponderable  aggregations,  it  appears  to  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  it  must  be  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  discovery  of 
any  standard  test  of  the  presence  of  electric  matter  in  motion, 
or  in  an  excited  state,  other  than  that  of  its  propagation  of 
motion  to  some  kind  of  freely  movable  and  palpable  portions  of 
matter. 

Such  portions  of  matter  when  arranged  into  the  form  of 
instruments  for  receiving  and  propagating  the  electro-dynamic 
impulses,  have  received  the  names  of  electroscopes^  from  the  Greek 
word  ELECTRON,  signifying  amber^  figuratively  applied  to  denote 
electricity^  and  from  another  Greek  word,  SKOPEO,  /  behold:  the 
view  of  the  movements  producible  by  electrical  action  being 
assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  view  of  the  electric  matter 
itself. 

In  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  electroscopes,  the  principal 
study  has  been  to  arrange  the  lightest,  or  most  flexible  portions 
of  matter,  in  the  most  freely  movable  positions  near  each  other. 
Although  feathers,  pieces  of  threads,  and  of  straws,  may  serve  to 
detect  by  their  movements  the  propagation  of  electric  action,  yet 
convenience  has  been  consulted  in  using  other  substances  syste- 
matically arranged  in  the  form  of  instruments. 

One  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  electroscopic  instruments  is  con- 
Fig,  18.  structcd  of  a  couple  of  balls  of  the  size  of  a 

A  pea,  made  of  the  pith  of  alder  or  of  a  corn- 
stalk, suspended  by  very  fine  silver  wires, 
or  threads  coated  with  black  lead,  and  sus- 
pended from  a  metallic  knob  A,  attached 
to  a  glass  handle  to  insulate  it,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 
On  bringing  the  knob  A  into  contact  with  an  excited  body, 
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ihe  balls  will  become  divergent  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  and  if  a 

body  be  not  electrically  excited,  the  balls  will  continue  drooping 

in  contact  with  each  other. 

The  different  degrees  or  extent  of  their  divergency  will  of 
couTse  indicate  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action.  This  fact  of  a  reciprocal  separation  or  repulsion  of  two 
bodiea,  is  assumed  to  be  a  test  of  electric  excitation. 

A  graduated  electrometer  is  exhibited  in  fig.  14,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  ^***' 

electro^ynamic  action. 

The  pith  ball  A  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  Tcry  slender  fibre  of  light  wood,  hav- 
ing a  movable  joint  by  means  of  which 
the  pith  ball  has  freedom  of  motion  to  rise 
JWid  fall,  accordingly  as  the  increasing  or 
subsiding  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic 
^on  may  affect  it  in  its  natural  drooping 
position.  The  graduated  semicircle  serves 
^  indicate,  by  the  degrees  marked  there- 
to, the  exact  comparative  extent  of  the 
force  of  the  electrical  action  imparted  from 

^he  differently  excited  bodies  upon  which  it  may  be  placed. 
But  the  most  ready  way  to  test  the  primary  effects  of  the 

electro-dynamic  impulses  ex- 

ei^ted  by  excited  bodies,   is 

sitnply  to  hold  the  pair  of  in- 
sulated balls  near  them.     If 

^  represent  a  piece  of  am- 

^^)  glass,    sealing-wax,   &c., 

Previously  excited  by  having 

^n  rubbed  by  a  dry,  warm 

^^o^h,  it  will  be  found  that  the 

^allg  ^jii  become  first  urged 

^^"ard  the  rubbed  body  A, 
^  shown  in  the  figure. 

After  remaining  in  contact  therewith  for  a  moment,  the  two 
Wis  will  be  found  to  be  urged  therefrom,  as  shown  in  figure  16. 
fhe  two  balls  will  also  be  urged  reciprocally  from  each  other. 

Otto  Gueriche  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer,  who  no" 
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body  has  received  excitation  bj 
contact  with  an  excited  body, 
and  baa  been  repelled  there- 
from, it  remains  incapable  of  a 
second  attraction  until  after  it 
has  propagated  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  to  some  other  con- 
ducting body,  toward  which  it 
will  become  nrged.  This  fact 
ia  a  natural  consequence  of  the  universal  law  of  mechanical  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  bodies ;  for  in  the  preceding  figure 
the  excited  body  A  must  be  urged  toward  the  adjacent  pair  of 
pith  balls  with  precisely  the  same  force  that  the  pith  balk  are 
urged  toward  A,  And  for  the  same  reason  the  pith  balls,  ex- 
cited by  contact  therewith,  and  receiving  the  propagation  of  the 
electro- dynamic  action,  must  similarly  attract,  and  be  attracted 
by,  adjacent  unexeited  bodies. 

From  the  preceding  electroscopic  tests,  the  following  law  of 
electro-dynamic  science  has  been  established. 

An  unexeited  and  an  excited  body  are  reciprocally  urged 
toward  each  other  by  electro-dynamic  action. 

Two  bodies  receiving  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action  from  the  same  source,  are  found  to  become  reciprocally 
urged  from  each  other. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  two  combined  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  Mr.  Bennet  contributed  an  improved  electroscope, 
in  which  he  substituted,  in  place  of 
pith  balls,  tivo  narrow  strips  of  flexi- 
ble gold  leaf,  as  exhibited  at  A  in  the 
figure,  the  lower  ends  of  the  gold 
leaves  being  arranged  opposite  to  two 
strips  of  metallic  leaf,  TT,  pasted  upon 
tbcinnersideof  the  glass  tube  and  con- 
nected with  other  conducting  unescited 
bodies.  The  glass  tube  is  used  to  insu- 
late the  cap,  and  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance of  the  leaves  by  currents  of  air. 
By  this  arrangement,  when  the  metal- 
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^  cap  or  cover,  C,  from  whicli  the  leaves  are  suspended,  is 
touched  hy  an  excited  body,  the  leaves  are  urged  to  become 
wparated  by  a  double  intensity  of  electro-motive  power,— the 
UtractioD. bet  ween  the  gold  leaves  and  the  two  strips  of  metal 
opposite  them  being  superadded  to  the  reciprocal  repulsion  be- 
tween the  two  leaves.  Thus  a  slight  degree  of  excitation  is  ren- 
clered  manifest  by  this  arrangement. 

Hare's  Electroscope. — A  still  farther  improvement  on  this 
instrument  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hare,  by  inserting  a  wire,  M, 
with  a  brass  knob  af&zed  to  the  end  ^'*-  ^^^ 

of  it,  which  may  be  approximated  by 
means  of  a  screw  cut  upon  its  circum 
fercnce  to  within  a  very  minute  dis 
(ance  of  a  single  strip  of  gold  leaf.  ( 
The  intensity  of  the  propagation  of 
thedectro-dynamic  action  through  a  ^ 
space  of  air  being  found  to  decrease 
in  ihe  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of 
tbe  increased  distances,  this  instru- 
nient  becomes  tlius  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  slightest  disturbances  of 
elecirieal  matter  in  the  gold  leaves  i 
propagated   from   the    mctaliic   cap, 
^'in;h  is  made  of  zinc. 

%  means  of  this  simple  instrument,  one  of  the  most  import- 

""t  facts  in  the  whole  science  of  electro-dynamics  may  be  expe- 

""lentally  demonstrated  by  bringing  into  contact  with  the  plate 

Tarioua  kinds   of  metals,   as   the  plate   insulated    by   a   glass 

andlc,    A  disturbance  of  the  natural  eloctro-static  condition  of 

^  f'late  and  of  the  gold  leaves  susjiendeil  therefrom,  is  pro- 

•"^ible  by  the  simple  approximation  and  contact  of  various 

'Wiln.g  wiHi  the  plate ;    the  sifting  of  various  pulverized  sub- 

•  STui^g  thereon  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  movement  of  the 

md  loaf.     Both  of  these  metallic  plates  may  be  separately  ex- 

'"ineil  by  the  test  of  the  contact  with  other  electroscopes  com- 

t*^'-!  of  pith  bails  or  flexible  gold  leaves,  and  no  signs  of  elec- 

tricity  will  be  discoverable.     Now  place  the  plate  of  copper, 

"  the  plate  of  zinc,  which  is  called  the  cap  of  the  electroscope, 

8na  hold  one  hand  in  contact  with  M,  which  is  to  be  screwed  up 
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until  the  ball  at  the  end  of  it  is  brought  close  to  the  tip  end  of 
the  pendent  strip  of  gold  leaf;  and  with  the  other  hand,  touch 
the  copper  plate,  and  then  lift  it  by  the  glass  handle  from  the 
zinc.  At  the  instant  the  separation  is  effected,  the  gold  leaf  will 
be  seen  to  strike  the  ball,  if  the  latter  he  previouslj  brought  to 
within  the  distance  of  ,',tb  of  an  inch  from  the  former.  Thia 
instrument  serves  the  purpose  of  a  delicate  electrometer  to  mea- 
sure very  minute  degrees  of  intensities  of  electrical  action. 

VoUa's  Condeneing  Electroscope.- — It  has  been  experimentally 
proved  by  the  preceding  experiment  with  Hare's  electroscope, 
p„.  IB,  that  the  contact  of  one  metal 

with  another  causes  excitatioa 
of  electrical  forces.  This  fact 
was  early  discovered  by  the 
genius  of  Volta.  It  is  found, 
that  as  the  actual  contact  of 
two  metals  will  produce  this 
result,  the  sensitiveness  of  tlie 
gold  leaf  electroscope  of  Ben- 
net  may  be  much  increased  by 
the  addition  of  two  metallic 
plates  or  disks  as  shown  at  D, 
one  of  which  is  soldered  to  the 
cap,  C,  and  the  other  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  instrument  by  a 
metallic  rod,  and  movable  hinge,  A.  By  thia  arrangement  the 
plate  mounted  on  the  movable  hinge  may  be  swung  upwards 
until  it  is  brought  as  near  the  other  plate  as  possible,  without  ac- 
tually touching  it.  The  strips  of  tinfoil  pasted  on  the  inside  of 
the  glass  are  to  be  continued,  to  form  a  metallic  communication 
with  the  bottom  of  the  rod  or  hinge  at  A. 

Thia  instrument  is  used  by  bringing  the  different  bodies  to  be 
tested  into  contact  with  the  cap,  C ;  and  on  removing  the  plate, 
D,  on  its  hinge,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  plate  soldered  to 
the  cap,  the  gold  leaves  will  be  seen  to  diverge-  By  this  contri- 
vance the  phenomenon  of  the  movementa  of  the  passive  matter, 
composing  the  pendent  leaves,  is  readily  producible  by  the  mere 
contact  of  various  kinds  of  elementary  substances.  And  when 
a  single  contact  will  not  produce  this  result,  let  the  operation  be 
repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and  an  accumulation  of  these 
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multiplied  additiona  of  electricity  will  liiially  produi 
^yer^BDcy  of  the  gold  leaves. 

The  fact  that   an  _'•!■  «•■ 

laexciied  freely  mov- 

■ble  boi]y  is  first  urged 

UwuniaD  electrically 

excited  body,  and  after 

iweiving  a  charge  by 

conticl  therewith,    is 

dien  repelled    there- 
from, admits  of  a  beau- 

tifol  mode  of  ill  ustra- 

tion  by  means  of  the 

&iiiiliiir  experiment  of 

liBSin^  a  chime    of 

Wh    by     electrical 

•gency, 

lu    the    annexed 

%!«,  ihe  two  outer 

Wis  are   represented 

«  being  suspended 
By  metal  chains  attached  to  the  rod  appended  to  the  ex- 
ited conductor  of  an  electrical  Biachine,  and  they  become 
charged  with  electricity  through  the  communication  afforded  by 
tlie«e  cbaina.  The  two  adjacent  metal  balls  and  the  middle 
bell  are  suspended  from  the  same  rod;  but  non-conducting  silk 
Bbings  are  used,  instead  of  chains.  A  chain  is  attached  to  the 
middle  bell  to  furnish  a  pathway  for  the  propagation  of  the 
dectrodynamic  action  that  may  be  communicated  to  it,  to  the 
Goatia^  of  the  jar.  The  two  outer  balls,  being  electrically  ex- 
ciled  bodies,  are  first  urged  toward  the  excited  metallic  bells, 
instead  of  motionlessly  drooping  near  them;  and  at  the  instant 
that  contact  takes  place  between  the  balls  and  the  bells,  the  latter 
riMcive  the  propagation  of  electrical  action  from  the  respective 
bcUa  against  which  they  strike  forcibly,  and  produce  a  tinkling 
•outid.  On  the  principle  before  demonstrated,  that  two  similarly 
excited  bodies  become  reciprocally  repelled,  the  metal  balls  are 
then  urged  from  the  bells;  whilst  at  the  same  instant  the  nnex- 
cHed  middle  bell  now  stands  in  the  same  electric  relationship  to 
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the  excited  balls,  as  these  balls  were  in  original!;  ia  relation  to 
the  outer  bells.  Consequently  the  phenomenon  of  attraction  is 
seen  to  take  place  between  both  balls  and  the  middle  bell,  and  a 
violent  contact  ensues  between  them,  thus  again  producing  a  con- 
tinuous ringing  of  this  bell. 

The  balls,  after  propagating  their  electro-dynamic  impulse^ 
become  restored  to  their  original  neutral  unexcited  condition, 
and  again  undergo  reiterated  repetitions  of  similar  movements, 
thus  keeping  up  a  constant  ringing  of  the  bells,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  excitations  in  the 
bells  and  freely  movable  balls. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomena  of  attraction  snd  repulsion  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  experiment,  where  an  excited  brass 
ball  is  inserted  through  the  top  of  a  bell-glass,  directly  above  a 
plate  filled  with  small  light  pith  balls  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  unexcited  pith  balls  become  first  urged  upwards  toward  the 
excited  knob,  and  after  contact  therewith,  they  become  urged 
downwards  toward  the  metal  plate,  which  transmits  their  re- 
*■*■  *'■  spective  impulses  until  they  be- 

come counteracted  by  the  reaction 
ofthe  electric  matter  of  the  earlh; 
after  which  they  are  again  im- 
mediately urged  upwards  toward 
the  knob,  and  each  of  them  ^;ain 
urged  downwards  after  con- 
tact therewith.  This  ojieration 
is  kept  up  with  great  rapidity, 
so  long  as  the  difierence  of  elec 
trical  excitation  is  maintained; 
and  so  remarkably  rapid  are  the 
movements  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  white  pith  balls, 
that  they  present  the  appearance 
of  a  sort  of  hail-storm  within  the 
cavity  of  the  bell-glass.  Hence 
this  experiment  has  been  denomi- 
nated '^  electrical  hail." 

The  same  principle  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electro-motive  power  may  be  applied  to  produce 
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the  revolving  movements  of  bodieB,  and  a  machine-like  opera- 
lion  of  mechanism,  whereby  a  large  bell-glass  may  be  made  to  re- 
volve on  the  pivot  of  a  perpendicular  pointed  wire,  with  remarka- 
ble rapidity,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure ;  which  representa 
a  piece  of  apparatus,  invented  by  Franklin  Peale,  A  heli-glass 
is  shown,  having  strips  of  tinfoil  pasted  upon  its  outer  surface, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  pointed  wire,  and  arranged  between  two 


pointed  wires, supported  on  glass  pillars;  one  wire,  A,  oommuni- 
eating  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  excited  electrical  machine, 
and  the  other,  B,  with  the  rubber  of  the  same  machine.  The 
atrip  of  tinfoil  pasted  on  the  side  of  the  bell-glass  next  to  the 
end  of  the  pointed  wire  connected  with  the  excited  conductor, 
becomes  charged  with  electricity  therefrom ;  and  on  the  principle 
that  repulsion  ensues  between  similarly  excited  bodies,  tbat  por- 
tion of  the  excited  bell-glass  is  urged  to  move  from  the  pointed 
wire,  A,  and  is  at  the  same  time  urged  to  move  toward  the  un- 
excitod  wire,  B.  And  thus  the  diilerent  parts  of  the  surface  of 
this  bell-glafis  are  successively  urged  I'rom  the  pointed  wire,  A, 
toward  the  opposite  pointed  wire,  B,  and  a  rapidly-revolving 
movement  of  the  bell-glass  ensues. 

By  slipping  the  metallic  baud,  0,  over  the  bell-glass,  its  con- 
ducting power  transmits  the  charge  directly  from  the  one  pointed 
wire  to  the  other  elde  without  imparting  movement  to  the  glass. 
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If,  instead  of  large  globes  of  glass,  smaller  ones,  of  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  be  substituted,  aa  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut,  the  same  principle  of  electro-motive  power  will  cause  them 


to  revolve  on  a  horizontal  glass  platform  around  the  circuit  of 
the  brass  railing,  with  surprising  velocity,  each  ball  pursuing 
and  being  pursued,  as  if  chasing  each  other  in  their  rapid  flight. 
In  this  case,  the  balls  rest  upon  a  circular  strip  of  tinfoil,  pasted 
around  a  sheet-glass  platform,  and  the  brass  railing  is  insulated 
and  connected  with  the  excited  electrical  machine.  The  part  of 
the  glass  babble  that  rests  immediately  against  the  circular  rail- 
ing, becoming  similarly  excited,  and  attracted  by  the  tinfoil  be- 
neath it,  whereby  the  bubble  is  determined  to  turn  over,  on  being 
repelled,  and  to  roll  forward  continually,  their  centrifugal  ten- 
dency keeping  them  in  contact  with  the  circular  ring  of  brass. 

Innumerable  other  instruments  have  been  ingeniously  con- 
trived for  exhibiting  demonstrative  proofs  of  the  propagation  of 
mechanical  impulses  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The  preceding  examplea  are  sufficient  to  show  the  practical 
xeBolts  of  the  movements  of  bodies,  caused  by  electricity,  in  an 
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apparent  state  of  rest,  or  statical  condition,  in  connection  with 
insulated  bodies,  wherein  no  perceptible  currents  are  observable, 
snch  as  occur  when  the  electric  fluid  is  caused  to  Bow  in  palpable 
currents,  or  disruptive  discharges,  through  a  apace  of  air,  or 
along  conducting  wires. 

There  ia  a  remai'kable  exception  to  the  law,  that  bodies  ex- 
cited from  the  same  cause  of  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action,  or  by  contact  with  the  same  excited  body,  reciprocally  re- 
pel each  other;  for  it  is  found  that  although  this  law  holds  good 
on  the  instant  of  contact  of  the  pith  bails  with  the  excited  body, 
yet  when  the  contact  hiis  been  prolonged  and  rendered  more 
intimate  by  pressure,  that  an  altraction,  instead  of  repulsion,  takes 
place ;  as  also  occurs  when  one  of  the  ends  of  a  magnetic  needle 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  repellant  end  of  a  powerful  bar 
magnet.  The  two  poles  at  tirst  reciprocally  repel  each  other ; 
but  if  the  needle  be  forcibly  held  for  an  instant,  with  one  of  its 
poles  in  contact  with  the  similar  polo  of  the  bar  magnet,  a  pow- 
erful attraction,  instead  of  repulsion,  is  found  to  ensue  between 
the  similar  poles.  The  polarity  of  the  needle,  indeed,  becomes 
reversed  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  bar  magnet.  This 
simple  fact  demonstrates,  that  the  power  of  developing  electric  at- 
traction and  repulsion  is  not  absolutely  inherent  either  in  the 
■  electric  matter  itself,  or  in  the  matter  acted  upon.  The  move- 
ments of  the  pith  balls,  and  other  bodies  employed  as  standard 
tests  of  electric  action,  are  therefore  contingent  effects  produced, 
dependent  on  modifications  of  the  propagation  of  the  electrio 


This  fact  being  admitted,  it  appears  certain  that  the  ob- 
vious mechanical  eflecta  of  the  movements  of  the  pitb  balls,  or 
other  porta  of  the  electroscopes,  or  of  other  freely  movable 
bodies  toward  and  from  each  other,  cannot  be  truthfully  adopted 
as  final  standard  testa  to  be  relied  upon  for  determining  the  prin- 
ciples or  laws  of  the  science  of  electro-dynamics,  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  specific  movements 
of  bodies  toward  and  from  each  other.  Besides,  it  perfectly  tran- 
scends all  laws  of  mechanical  science  to  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  electric  matter  at  rest,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  matter, 
can  propagate  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  such  as  must  take 
place  to  sustain  the  divergency  of  pith  balls  in  opposition  to  the 
14 
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incessantly  repeated  impulses  of  gravitation.  Matter  must  be  in 
motion  in  order  to  propagate  motion  to  other  matter ;  it  must  be 
urged  to  move  in  order  to  propagate  action. 

In  all  cases  of  the  opposite  directions  of  the  movements  of 
bodies,  toward  or  from  each  other,  except  the  preceding  one  of 
the  reciprocal  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  pith  balls  and  gold 
leaves  of  electroscopes,  every  one  unhesitatingly  ascribes  these 
opposite  mechanical  eflfects  to  oppositely  directed  impulses  of  me- 
chanical force.  But  in  construing  the  phenomena  of  electric  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  electricians  have  disregarded  researches 
into  the  originating  mechanical  causes  of  the  oppositely  directed 
impulses,  as  producing  the  eflfects  of  the  oppositely  directed 
movements  of  passive  matter.  These  necessary  preliminary  re- 
searches have  not  only  been  overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the 
two  present  popular  theories  of  electricity,  but  have  even  been 
precluded,  by  summarily  ascribing  the  cause  of  the  movements 
of  the  two  pith  balls,  and  of  gold  leaves  of  electroscopes  to- 
ward and  from  each  other,  directly  to  "inherent  powers,"  and 
"innate  properties  of  matter." 

Thus,  the  very  matter,  which  by  the  laws  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence is  adjudged  to  be  incapable  of  putting  itself  in  motion  when 
in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  stopping  itself  when  put  in  motion,  is  aflSrmed 
by  the  electrical  theories  of  both  Dufay  and  Franklin  to  be  not 
only  capable  of  originating  self-motive,  but  also  self-directive  im- 
pulses. By  this  bold  and  unwarrantable  disregard  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  mechanical  science,  it  has  been  assumed  that  In- 
organic lifeless  matter  is  actually  endowed  with  pow^ers  even 
transcending  those  of  the  living  Organic  matter  of  the  bodies  of  in- 
telligent animals.  For  the  source  of  the  animal  motive  power  de- 
veloped by  living  organic  matter  has  been  traced  to  the  combustion, 
in  the  mechanisms  of  animal  bodies,  of  the  food  mechanically 
produced  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  Animal  bodies 
are  endowed  with  no  absolute  self-motive,  or  self-directive  powers; 
the  former  being  contingent  on  the  functions  of  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  propagate  the  electro-mechanical  action  of  the  sun,  and 
the  latter  on  a  temporary  endowment  of  an  unmechanical  and 
immaterial  essence  of  a  controlling  intelligence.  The  two  ex- 
cited pith  balls  of  an  electroscope  move  in  precisely  opposite 
directions  in  a  straight  line  joining  their  centres,  even  amid  the 
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obecurity  of  darkness,  whicli  is  more  than  two  living  animals 
can  accomplish,  even  at  mid-day.  Admitting  the  lifeless  matter 
of  electroscopes  to  be  endowed  with  inherent  self-directive 
powers,  this  attribute  is  therefore  more  mathematically  perfect 
than  human  intelligence. 

If  we  suffer  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  be  led  away  from  the 
established  laws  of  mechanical  science,  that  '^  matter  cannot  put 
itself  in  motion,"  in  pursuing  researches  into  the  science  of  elec- 
tro-dynamics, we  leave  behind  us  all  landmarks  to  direct  our 
course ;  and  put  forth,  without  compass  or  chart,  upon  a  misty 
sea,  where  all  is  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  doubts  and  conjec- 
tures. 

For  these  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  the  preceding  instru- 
mental electroscopes  will  be  considered,  simply,  as  so  many  tests 
of  the  actual  directions  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  propa- 
gated through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  between  approxi- 
mated bodies.  The  source  of  these  impulses,  it  is  the  appropriate 
province  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  trace  out  The  phenomena 
of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion  developed  by  the  use  of 
electroscopes,  will  therefore  be  no  further  relied  upon  in  our 
future  inquiries,  than  as  tests  of  the  opposite  directions  of  im- 
pulses of  mechanical  force,  propagated  through  the  medium  of 
electric  matter. 

This  fundamental  principle  will  be  steadfastly  pursued  in 
tracing  out  the  sources  of  the  motive  power,  producing  the 
movements  of  portions  of  passive  matter  reciprocally,  toward 
and  from  their  respective  centres,  popularly  denominated  At- 
traction, Kepulsion,  and  Polarity. 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  ATTRACTION  AND  REPULSION  OF  THE  PARTS 
OF  ELECTROSCOPES  AND  GALVANOSCOPES  CONSIDERED,  AS 
TESTS  OP  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  MECHANICAL  ACTION,  IN 
SIMILAR  AND  DISSIMILAR  DIRECTIONS,  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM 
OP  ELECTRIC  MATTER. 

The  investigation  of  the  preceding  facts  is  here  anticipated, 
3t  the  very  threshold  of  entering  upon   the  subject  of  the 
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Dynamics  of  the  Mechanics  of  Kature,  as  an  indispensable  preli- 
minary plan  of  first  establishing  n  just  comprehension  of  the 
instruments  whioh  are  to  be  referred  to  as  standard  testa  to  de- 
cide fundamental  principles  of  science.  Although  this  plan  may 
be  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  yet  the  propriety  of  pursuing  it 
must  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

When  electric  excitation  is  developed  on  a  body  insulated 
upon  a  glass  pillar, — by  suspension  from  a  silk  tbread,  or  other- 
wise, it  has  been  usual  to  denote  the  mechanical  action  on  the 
movable  parts  of  the  electroscopes  attached  thereto,  by  the 
classification  of  "  Statical  Electricity."  This  classification  carries 
with  it  the  idea,  that  because  a  body  is  insulated,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  non-conducting  substances,  from  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
that  the  electric  matter  having  no  egress  therefrom,  must  conse- 
quently be  stationarily  confined,  like  the  inhabitants  on  an  island, 
and  thus  debarred  of  freedom  of  motion.  It  has  not  been  duly 
considered  that  the  electric  matter  on  an  insulated  conductor 
has  freedom  to  move  thereon,  like  the  active  inhabitants  of  in- 
sulated tracts  of  land. 

If  we  admit  the  electric  matter  on  an  insulated  conductor  to 
be  at  rest,  there  ia  no  other  cause  left,  but  to  consider  the  electro- 
mechanical impulses  developed  between  the  two  pith  balls  or 
gold  leaves  of  electroscopes,  to  be  due  to  inherent,  self-motive 
powers,  as  the  present  popular  theories  of  electricity  aflirm. 

The  continuous  divergency  of  the  pith  balls  of  electroscopes, 
suspended  from  insulated  conductors,  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinuously repented  impulses  of  gravitation,  tending  to  produce 
their  descent  and  drooping,  side  by  side,  is  an  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  the  incessant  propagation  of  electro-mechan- 
ical impulses.  This  conclusion  is  unavoidable ;  and  being  admit- 
ted, then  it  follows  that  electric  matter  must  be  endowed  with 
the  inherent  power  of  projjagating  a  continuous  succession  of 
mechanical  impulses  adequate  to  moving  grosser  matter  without 
moving  itself  from  its  state  of  rest  on  an  excited  insulated  body. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  continuous  elevation  of  the  pith  ball  of 
the  quadrant  electro -matter,  fig.  14,  against  the  continuous  im- 
pulses of  gravitating  force,  every  instant  repeated,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  electric  matter  can  continuously  self-originate 
impulses  and  motion  of  gross  matter,  whilst  it  remains  itself  mo- 
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tionlesa.  It  must  move  in  order  to  propagate  motion  to  other 
matter,  or  else  other  matter  must  be  endowed  with  similar  inher- 
ent, self-molive,  and  self- directive  powers. 

These  conclusions  being  inadmissible,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  mechanical  science,  as  before  stated,  we  have  no  choice 
left  but  to  regard  the  oppositely  directed  movements  of  portions 
of  matter  toward  or  from  each  other,  denominated  "electrical  at- 
traction," and  "  repulsion,"  to  be  simple  mechanical  effects,  pro- 
duced by  oppositely  directed  impulses,  as  before  noticed,  however 
they  may  originate,  and  however  ibey  may  be  modified. 

As  the  science  of  electricity  is  entirely  based  on  the  teats 
of  the  movements  of  the  pith  balls,  or  other  parts  of  electro- 
scopes and  galvanoscopes,  toward  and  from  each  other's  centres, 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  these  movements  is  of  primary 
importance.  A  mistake,  in  construing  them  rightly,  must  impair 
the  truthfulness  of  any  theory  which  may  be  based  thereon.  The 
science  of  Electro-dynamics  being  based  on  the  states  of  rest 
and  motion  of  matter,  constituting  the  Statics  and  Dynamics  of 
the  science  of  Mechanics,  will  therefore  be  considered  as  gov- 
erned by  the  same  common  laws.  In  adopting  the  tests  of  the 
movements  of  the  matter  of  electroscopic  instruments,  human 
intelligence  has  virtually  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  mechanical 
laws;  and,  in  an  appeal  to  this  tribunal,  by  these  laws  must 
Electro-dynamic  science  be  adjudged. 

Considering,  then,  that  electric  matter,  like  all  other  matter, 
must  be  in  continuous  movement  to  propagate  continuous  im- 
pulses and  movements  to  other  matter,  recourse  must  necessarily 
be  had  to  experimental  demonstrations  of  the  actual  movements 
of  portions  of  matter  producible  by  the  propagation  of  eiectro- 
dynamic  action  in  various  relative  directions  along  the  approx- 
imated parts  of  bodies. 
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PHENOMENA  OF  ATTRACTION  AST)  REPULSION  BETWEEN  PORTIONS 
OF   MATTER  SERVING   TO    PROPAGATE    ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  AC- 
TION  IN  SIMILAR  AND   DISSIMILAR  DIRECTIONS. 

All  the  movements  of  portions  of  terrestrial  matter,  exhibitiDg 
the  phenomena  of  electrical  and  magsetical  attraction, 
REPULSION,  and  POLARITY,  are  producible  at  pleasure  aimply  by 
VAHYiNO  TDE  DIRECTION  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  ihroagh 
approximated  bodies,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  electro-djna- 
mica  admit  of  more  impressive  illustrations  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing diagrams,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  of 
these  facts  originally  made  by  the  celebrated  French  philoso- 
pher, Ampere. 

The  long  arrows  in  the  following  diagrams  represent  the  ap- 
proximated conducting  wires  or  the  aides  of  any  approximated 
conducting  bodies  serving  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action. 

The  short  dotted  arrows  represent  the  resultant  lateral  elec- 
tro-dynamic action,  producing  the  relative  movementa  of  TO^J 
conducting  bodies,  and  the  consequent  phenomena  of         ^^^^| 

Attraction,  Repulsion,  and  Polariiy.                ^^^H 
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of  the  increased  diatances,  in  accordance  with  tbe  laws  which 
govern  the  force  denominated  Gravitation. 

But  the  total  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  side  of  one  infini- 
tirely  extended  body  upon  another  sinailar  body,  is  diminished 
in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  increased  distances,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  fact,  that  the  parts  of  such  bodies  must  necessarily  be  oppo- 
site to  each  other  throughout. 

It  will  be  noticed  tbat  the  phenomena  of  polarity  is  simply 
the  tendency  of  transversely  directed  electro-dynamic  impulses 
to  become  arranged  in  similar  directions,  by  turniny  about  the 
bodies  serving  as  tlieir  respective  palhuiays,  as  denoted  by  the  circu- 
lar arrows  in  the  preceding  diagram. 

Hence  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon 
of  attraction  and  repuhion,  however  diverse  they  may  appear,  are 
alike  resultant  eflecla  prodaced  by  the  conjoint  action  of  two 
transversely  directed  impulses,  as  denoted  by  the  term  POLARl- 
TT,  or  POLARIZATION. 

By  carrying  out  this  simple  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of 
the  propagation  of  transversely  directed  electro-dynamic  im- 
pnlses  between  approximated  bodies  to  turn  them  about  to  simi- 
lar directions,  we  are  furnished  with  a  key  for  explaining  all  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  movements  of  portions  of  terrestrial 
matter,  reciprocally,  toward  and/rom  as  well  as  ahout  each  other's 
centres. 

The  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  space  through  the  medium  of  matter.  All  space  not 
occupied  by  elementary  substances,  has  been  considered  to  be 
occupied  by  electric  matter.  In  the  latter  case  space  is  popu- 
larly deemed  to  be  void. 

When  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  takes  place 
through  void  space,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  effected  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter  only,  as  is  the  case  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  through  the  void 
space  of  the  heavens  in  the  modified  form  of  light  and  heat 
When  the  action  is  propagated  through  space  partially  occupied 
by  fluids,  such  as  atmospheric  air  and  gases,  it  is  aocomplislied 
by  displacing  the  particles  in  the  line  of  propagation  in  the  mo- 
dified form  denominated  "disruptive  discharges"  of  lightning 
and  of  electric  sparks,  and  "  convective  discharges." 
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When  mecbanical  action  is  propagated  to  a  distance^  firom 
atom  to  atom,  and  mass  to  mass,  without  displacing  them,  this 
mode  has  been  denoted  "Conduction  of  electricity.^ 

And  when  the  electricity  existing  in  connection  with  one 
body  is  disturbed  and  induced  to  move  by  the  movements  of 
other  electric  matter  near  it,  this  peculiar  mode  of  propagating 
mechanical  impulses  is  denoted  "  nductive  action." 

The  "  conduction  "  of  electric  action  excited  by  galvanic  bat- 
teries, and  by  slight  causes  of  the  disturbance  of  electric  mat- 
ter, requires  intimate  contact  of  the  atoms,  such  as  is  not  re- 
quisite where  the  action  from  frictional  electrical  machines  is 
to  be  propagated.  The  sparks  from  these  machines  take  place 
in  disruptive  discharges  through  considerable  spaces  occupied 
partially  by  the  air.  An  intervening  space  of  air  of  only  tvttt 
of  an  inch  between  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  of  a  galva- 
nic circuit,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the  action  firom  a  battery  of  12 
series  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  according  to  Professor  Jacobins 
experiments.  The  obstruction  of  the  least  scale  of  rust  or  other 
foreign  substance,  between  the  parts  otherwise  in  apparent  con- 
tact, interferes  with  the  perfect  propagation  of  slight  galvanic 
action.  But  after  the  propagation  of  the  action  is  once  establish- 
ed, however,  and  a  void  space  thus  opened  as  a  ready  channel 
through  the  atmosphere,  the  action  may  continue  to  be  propa- 
gated from  powerful  galvanic  batteries  through  an  intervening 
space  of  several  inches. 

The  mere  laying  one  end  of  a  conducting  wire'  on  another, 
which  forms  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  of  contact  for  the  propa- 
gation of  electricity  proceeding  from  an  electrical  machine,  does 
not  produce  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  of  contact  for  the  trans- 
mission of  excitation  from  a  small  galvanic  apparatus.  Where 
two  wires  are  to  be  connected,  they  should  be  previously  rub- 
bed bright  with  fine  sand-paper,  and  then  twisted  firmly  to- 
gether ;  or  a  weight  may  be  placed  on  them.  But  in  all  practi- 
cable cases  it  is  best  to  solder  together  the  parts  of  conductors. 
In  a  scries  of  numerous  plates  they  are  commonly  soldered  to- 
gether. 

In  the  use  of  delicate  instruments  employed  as  tests  of  the 
propagation  of  galvanic  action,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the 
conducting  wires  so  as  to  be  readily  separated  from  the  ma- 
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chines,  and  their  junctions  do  not  admit  of  being  soldered. 
Hence  the  following  contrivances  have  been  adopted.  These 
will  here  be  detailed,  in  order  to  show  the  ^.  ». 

purposes  for  which  these  appendages  ap- 
pear in  the  various  machines  exhibited  in 
the  following  pages. 

Whenever  little  cups  appear  in  any  de- 
lineations of  machines,  of  the  form  represented  in  the  figure,  it 
will  be  understood  that  thej  are  designed  to  contain  some  mer- 
cury, which  unites  partially  with  the  texture  of  the  metallic  ves- 
sel that  contains  it,  as  well  as  with  the  tinned  or  amalgamated 
ends  of  the  conducting  wires  to  be  plunged  therein.  This  metal 
thus  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fiuid  solder,  admitting  of  the  free 
separation  and  contact  of  wires  forming  battery  circuits. 

But  as  this  mo^e  of  arrangement  ^^  **• 

leaves  the  ends  of  the  wires  loosely  im- 
mersed in  the  cups,  and  liable  to  fall 
out,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  substi- 
tution of  cups  having  a  binding  thumb- 
screw, as  shown  in  the  figure.  An  intense  pressure  is  eflFected 
on  the  ends  of  the  wire,  rubbed  bright  with  sand-paper.  A  more 
perfect  state  of  contact,  as  well  as  permanency  of  the  connection, 
is  thus  available.  This  contrivance  is  termed  a  Screw-cup.  As 
the  metal  platinum  remains  bright  and  free  from  crusts  of  rust, 
it  serves  very  perfectly  for  forming  eflBcient  connections  by  sim- 
ple contact. 

To  insure  perfect  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action 
through  the  parts  of  the  dry  skin  covering  the  body,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  moisten  them  with  water. 

For  the  preceding  reasons,  a  simple  coating  of  thread  wound 
around  conducting  wires,  as  bonnet  wires  are  coated,  is  found  to 
be  sufficient  to  insulate  them  from  each  other,  even  when  wound 
together  compactly  into  spiral  coils. 

The  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  between  two  bodies 
by  disruptive  discharges  of  electric  matter  in  the  void  space  of 
the  bell-glass,  although  exceedingly  beautiful  in  lambent  flashes, 
appears  to  exhibit  no  decisive  character  either  of  attraction  or 
repulsion,  as  might  be  theoretically  anticipated  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  homogeneous  fluid.    But  when  the  electro-dynamic 
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Action  is  propagated  through  the  atmospheric  air,  a  reciprocal 
attraction  between  the  lines  of  the  propagation  of  the  impulses 
becomes  mauifest,  as  has  been  represented  by  experimenters  in 
Fw,  37.  the  annexed  cut.     Two  coated  gloss  Jars, 

charged  from  an  electrical  machine,  are 
arranged  with  their  respective  outer  coatr 
inga  connected  severally  with  the  two 
wires,  A  and  B,  and  with  their  respective 
inner  coatings  connected  by  the  chains, 
a,  b,  with  the  small  knob  of  the  dia- 
charging  rod,  D,  A  bended  wire,  of  an 
U  shape,  is  arranged  at  C,  upon  a  white 
enamelled  visiting-card,  or  on  a  card 
coated  with  vermilion,  such  as  is  used 
on  common  playing-cards.  The  propa- 
galiun  of  olectrie  action  over  the  surface  of  the  enamel  or  ver- 
milion leaves  a  black  track,  which  serves  to  denote  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  a  dbruptive  discharge. 

When  the  discharging  rod,  D,  is  brought  near  C,  a  disruptive 
tatioa  ensues,  and  the  two  jars  become  simultaneously  discharged. 
It  ia  commonly  found  that  a  convergency  of  the  blackened  tracks 
appears  markvd  on  the  card.  Were  there  no  reciprocal  attractioD 
botwoon  tlie  two  lines  of  propagation  of  electKH^ynamic  action, 
the  tracks  would  be  in  parallel  straight  lines,  instead  of  curving 
r^.  fii.  toward  each  other,  as  delineated  by  their 

shaded  pathn-ays. 

Let  the  directtoa  of  one  of  the  car 
rents  be  reversed,  utd  the  tracks  will  be 
found  to  separate  from  each  other  by  a 
convex  curve-  Wten  a  disruptive  spark 
i~i  discharged  between  the  wires,  A,  B, 
Fig.  :^  oooMcted,  as  be£»e  slated,  with 
the  two  extentil  ooatiDgs  of  ibe  gtua 
jars,  and  tiie  knob  of  tbe  ifiacbarging 
lod.  D,  ooonecAad  by  ibe  ehatn;  m,  A, 
with  the  JaMwar  onariapi  of  tha  jaw^  Uk 
Uaek«aed  tntka  left  on  Iba  aaafaeB  of 
tba  wbile  wawrflWri  cud  mil  abow  that 
|ba  UmeiKOflf  tbs  diaebatge  k  Bd  in  a  aliai^  lue  fion  D 
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KvenH\y  to  A  and  B,  but  that  they  coalesce  for  a  short  distance, 
and  thea  diverge,  leaving  tracks  resembling  the  outlines  of  the 
letter  Y,  rather  than  of  the  letter  V,  which  would  be  the  case 
were  there  no  attractions  between  the  currents. 

To  render  this  experiraeut  successful  it  has  been  recominended 
to  arrange  the  ends  of  the  wires,  A,  B,  about  one-third  of  au  inch 
apart,  with  a  greater  space  intervening  between  the  opposite 
wire, 

Bui  these  experimenta  are  less  conclusive  than  those  in  which 
the  electro-dynamic  action  ia  propagated  along  the  surfaces  of  two 
approximated  solid  portions  of  matter,  the  movements  of  which 
are  more  distinctly  observable,  and  are  also  more  conclusively 
demonstrative  of  the  effects  of  mechanical  impulses.  The  pre- 
ceding experiments  serve,  however,  beautifully  to  illoalrate  the 
phenomena  of  the  forked  appearance  of  the  flashes  of  lightning 
in  the  sky,  as  the  collaaping  electric  discharges  become  recipro- 
cally attracted  to  unil«,  like  the  commingling  currents  of  rivers, 
as  will  presently  be  recapitulated  with  reference  to  the  preceding 
phenomena. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  galvanic  battery,  experimenters 
irere  enabled  to  ascertain  the  effects  producible  between  approxi- 
mated bodies  serving  as  the  pathways  of  continuous  electric  cur- 
rents, or  of  the  continuous  propagation  of  electro -dynamic  action 
along  the  pathway  furnished  by  conducting  bodies. 

lletaUic  wires  have  been  selected  as  affording  greater  facilities 
ibr  making  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  action ;  but  the  same  effects  are  producible  in 
other  kinds  and  forms  of  terrestrial  matter.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  to  arrange  the  parts  of  rigid  conducting  bodies 
near  each,  so  as  to  allow  the  freedom  of  motion  to  slight  electric 
action.  Small,  and  apparently  insignificant  as  some  of  these  arti- 
ficial machines  and  experimental  exhibitions  may  appear  to  a 
saperficial  observer,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  principles 
of  action,  which  govern  the  states  of  rest  and  motion  of  all  the 
minutest  parts,  govern  the  conditions  of  the  whole. 

In  the  annexed  figure,  A  and  B  represent  two  wires,  bended 
to  a  rectangular  shape,  and  balanced  in  a  vertical  position,  with 
ft  ball  serving  as  a  counterpoise  weight,  screwed  upon  the  lower 
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with  mercury,  with  its  lower  extremity  just  dipping  into  it. 
The  electric  current  is  transmitted  from  one  of  the  binding  cups 
of  the  base-board,  up  the  brass  pillar  to  the  coil,  and  downwards 
through  the  coil  to  the  mercury,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire, 
passing  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  with  the  other  binding 
cup. 

Whilst  the  action  is  propagated  throughout  the  circling 
coils  of  the  wire,  they  are  eeverally  urged  toward  each  other, 
whereby  the  length  of  the  coil  of  flexible  wire  becomes  shorten- 
ed Bufficiently  to  lift  the  end  of  the  wire  out  of  the  mercury.  At 
the  instant  this  is  effected,  the  circuit  of  the  current  is  broken, 
and  the  coil  resumes  its  former  length,  dropping  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  wire  back  into  contact  with  the  mercury,  thus  re- 
newing the  circuit  of  the  current.  This  operation  being  rapidly 
repeated,  the  elastic  coil  of  wire  is  kept  quickly  vibrating  up  and 
down  wiih  a  churning  movement,  which  is  sustained  aa  long  as 
the  battery  current  is  transmitted  through  it. 

A  more  rapid  and  vigorous  action  ensues  if  a  bar  magnet,  or 
bar  of  soft  iron  be  introduced  into  the  coil. 

Not  only  is  the  fact  of  the  reciprocal  movement,  toward  and 
JTom  each  other,  of  two  bodies,  serving  as  the  conductors  for  pro- 
pagating electro- dynamic  action  thus  demonstrated,  but  even  in 
the  statical  arrangements  of  the  relatively  fixed  positions  of  all 
terrestrial  matter  are  thus  ako  producible,  as  exhibited  in  the 
phenomena  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and  Polarization  of  mag 
netic  bodies,  and  in  the  cohesiveconditionsof  groupings  of  atoms 
into  fixed  aggregations  of  solid  bodies. 

It  is  a  task  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  to  ar- 
range wires,  and  other  conducting  bodies,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  freely  movable  in  every  direction,  in  obedience  to  the  electro- 
motive impulses  imparted  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tMn  continuously  the  connection  with  the  galvanic  battery,  from 
which  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated.     This  difficulty 
was  first  surmounted  by  the  ingenuity  of  De  La  Rive,  in  the  year 
1821.     lie  attached  each  of  the  wires  to  be  experimented  upon 
to  a  little  floating  galvanic  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  figure; 
aw  C  and  Z  represent  very  small  zinc  and  copper  plates  ar- 
d  opposite  to  each  other,  and  suspended  from  pieces  of     , 
OftUng  on  the  surface  of  acidulated  water.    The  wire  con- 
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necting  eacb  plate  of  zinc  and  copper  is  passed   tlirough   the 
cork,  and  bended  to  the  shape  of  a  ring,  as  at  A  B  and  a. 

The  propagation  of  the  elec  ^ig.  at. 

tro-dyromic  action  is  from  the 
zinc  to  the  plate  of  copper  be- 
neath the  acidulated  water,  and 
from  the  copper  back  to  the  zinc 
in  a  returning  circuit  above  the 
liquid,  as  denoted  by  the  dotted  1 
arrows.  These  pieces  of  wires  ^ 
or  rings  form  distinct  little  floaf 
ing  galvanic  batteries,  freely  movable  in  obedience  to  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic impulses;  and  when  set  afioat  near  each  other, 
they  exhibit  by  their  relative  movements,  very  perfectly,  the 
verification  of  the  preceding  phenomena  of  attraction  between 
bodies  propagating  electro-dynamic  in  similar  directions,  and  of 
repulsion  between  bodies  propagating  the  same  action  in  oppo- 
Mte  directions. 

The  rings  A  B,  about  which  the  action  is  propagated  in  similar 
directions,  as  denoted  by  the  dotted  arrows,  will  sail  toward  each 
other,  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  attraction. 

The  rings  a,  B,  about  which  the  action  is  propagated  in  dis- 
situilar  directions,  will  sail  from  each  other,  exhibiting  the  phe- 
nomenon of  repulsion. 

After  performing  a  circuitous  voyage,  they  will  gradually  be- 
come turned  around,  so  as  to  present  toward  each  other  their  re- 
spective sides  or  poles,  about  which  the  currents  circulate  in 
nmilar  directions;  when  they  will  finally  move  toward  each 
other. 

These  pieces  of  wire,  whilst  they  serve  as  pathways  to  pro- 
pagate the  electro-dynamic  action  about  the  circuits  of  their 
respective  parts,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure,  are  found  to 
behave  toward  each  other  precisely  like  two  small  magnetic 
needles,  set  afloat  on  the  same  pieces  of  cork. 

It  is  narrated  that  an  ancient  Grecian  philosopher  once  took 
two  small  fragments  of  a  certain  kind  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
termed  the  "  load-stone,"  and  experimentally  set  them  afloat  on 
two  chips  of  cork.     He  became  impressed  with  wonder  when 
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it  is  usual,  in  practice,  to  include  &s  many  circaits  of  coated  or 
insulated  fine  wires,  as  is  compatible  with  the  portability  of  the 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  more  eaeigeticolly,  the 
resulting  movements. 

To  exhibit  the  identity  of  electro-dynamic  and  magnetic  ao 
tion  more  manifestly,  recourse  was  had  by  Ampere  to  both  mul- 
tiplying and  extending  tiie  circuits  of  the  electric  action  aboat 
numerous  spirals  of  the  conducting  wire,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
He  wound  a  piece  of  line  wire  around  the  tube  of  a  quill  in 
the  spiral  form  of  a  corkscrew,  and  bended  back  the  two  extre- 
mities within  the  interior  of  the  tube  thus  formed,  until  they 
F<t.-i-  returned   to  the  centre.      Here  he 

/(liny[nm'mr~'Xffmmnm\\  bended  them  downwards  and  passed 
^pSmWy^mm'  them  through  a  piece  of  cork.  At 
/      'T~~~':i  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  wires  a 

plnte  of  zinc  and  copper  of  the  size 
of  the  thumb  nail,  Z  C,  are  attached 
by  soldering.  This  tiny  apparatus 
is  to  be  set  afloat  in  a  basin  of  aci- 
dulated water,  as  previously  reca- 
pitulated, when  it  will  be  found  to  behave,  in  every  respeoi,  pre- 
cisely like  a  magnetic  needle.  One  particular  end  or  pole  will  al- 
ways become  turned  toward  the  north,  however  often  it  may  be 
deflected  from  that  position  by  disturbing  counteracting  causes. 
If  a  magnetic  needle  be  set  afloat  on  another  piece  of  cork, 
they  will  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  every  respect,  as  two 
m^notie  needles  do. 

Yif.  85.  To  prove  experimentally  the  fact  that  the 

-s^l^  propagation  of  electric  action  about  the  ciroum- 

nS,  fcrence  of  bodies  is  capable  of  developing  im- 

pulses corresponding  with  the  direction  of  sim- 
ilar or  dissimilar  approximated  electric  currents, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bend  another  piece  of 
similar  wire  to  the  form  shown  in  the  figure,  and. 
to  solder  to  one  end  a  plate  of  copper,  C,  and  Ur 
the  other  a  plate  of  zinc,  Z. 
If  the  wire  with  the  plate  of  zinc  and  copper  attached  hv 
dipped  into  the  acidulated  liq[md,  the  current  is  propagated.- 
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toward  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  whilst  beneath  the  under  sides 
of  the  spiral  coil  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  current  is  pro- 
pagated in  an  opposite  direction.  On  holding  this  wire  be- 
neath the  spiral  coil,  it  will  be  found,  on  the  principle  that 
oppositely  moving  currents  produce  the  phenomenon  of  repul- 
sion, that  the  cork  sustaining  the  floating  wire  will  sail  away. 
After  making  an  apparently  mysterious  circle  about  the  lower 
wire,  it  will  finally  return,  and  remain  permanently  stationary  in 
such  a  relative  position,  that  the  current  moving  about  its  under 
surface  in  proximity  to  the  conducting  wire  beneath  may  become 
arranged  to  the  same  coinciding  direction;  and  however  often 
turned  around  or  moved  therefrom,  it  will  finally  float  back  to 
this  one  specific  position,  always  standing  with  one  end  or  pole 
of  the  projecting  coil  crosswise  of  the  wire  beneath  it.  By  gra- 
dually turning  the  direction  of  the  lower  wire  to  point  toward  the 
various  quarters  of  the  horizon,  the  spiral  coil  will  follow  every 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  current,  i)ropagated  through  the 
wire  beneath  it  On  withdrawing  the  lower  conducting  wire  be- 
yond its  influence  on  the  floating  coil,  the  latter  invariably  turns 
to  such  a  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
that  the  electric  action  or  current,  circulating  about  its  lower  side 
next  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  move  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west. 

This  fiict  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  spiral  coil,  in  the- 
absence  of  the  overpowering  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  along  the  conducting  wire  beneath  it,  yields  to  the  less 
immediate  and  comparatively  less  intense  propagations  of  a 
similar  electro-dynamic  action,  naturally  circulating  about  the 
circumference  of  the  eartirs  surface  in  the  specific  direction  from 
east  to  west.  Thus,  by  means  of  this  electroscopic  test,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  electric  action  is  propagated  continuously  from 
east  to  west,  about  the  earth's  surface. 

If  a  magnetic  needle  be  similarly  set  afloat  in  place  of  the 
spiral  coil,  and  the  same  copper  wire  with  its  appended  copper 
and  zinc  plates  be  held  beneath  it,  its  movements  will  be  found 
to  correspond  in  every  respect  with  those  of  the  spiral  coil,  and 
it  will  always  finally  settle  in  a  position  crosswise  of  the  conduct- 
ing wire  beneath  it. 

The  discovery  of  this  latter  fact  by  Oersted,  in  the  year  1819, 
constituted  an  era  in  the  science  of  electro-dynamics ;  for  it  dis- 
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closed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  comprehension  of  human  intelli- 
gence,  the  true  character  of  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  sanrejoi's 
and  mariner's  compass,  as  being  a  real  electroscopic  instrument 

The  preceding  result  of  the 
crosswise  position  of  a  oondod- 
ing  wire  and  magnetic  needle 
is  exhibited  in  the  figure  26; 
where  the  needle  is  supposed  to 
be  arranged  in  its  natural  north 
and  south  position,  as  denoted 
by  the  points  of  the  compass  N, 
S,  E,  and  W.  The  terrestrial 
currents  advance  from  the  easti 
and  are  represented  by  the  sectional  view  of  a  conducting  wire 
C,  beneath  the  needle. 

If  the  direction  of  this  conducting  wire  be  gradually  turned 
from  pointing  toward  the  west,  to  point  toward  the  south, 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  become  simultaneously  turned 
to  point  toward  the  west,  and  will  keep  its  same  relative  posi- 
tion in  advance  of  the  changing  direction  of  the  overpowering 
action  of  this  artificial  current,  C,  until  it  has  been  chased  en- 
tirely around  the  circuit  of  the  horizon. 

As  the  magnetic  currents  circulating  around  the  axis  of  the 
magnetic  needle  must  necessarily  move  over  the  upper  side  of 
it  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  they  move  in  their 
circuit  around  the  under  side  of  the  needle,  it  follows  of  course 
that  if  the  conducting  wire  C  be  held  above  the  needle,  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  north  pole  will  be  reversed  also,  or  the  op- 
posite south  pole  will  now  take  the  place  of  the  north  pole. 

The  same  rule  will  also  denote  the  positions  which  the  needle, 
if  freely  movable  as  a  dipping  needle^  will  be  caused  to  assume 
by  the  action  of  vertically  directed  currents. 

The  preceding  experiments  prove  two  very  important  facts, 
viz. : — that  electric  action  is  propagated  in  continuously  circulat- 
ing currents  in  a  specific  direction  fi*om  east  to  west,  about  the 
axis  of  the  earth ; — and  that  a  similar  continuous  circulation  is 
taking  place  about  the  axis  of  every  magnetic  body. 

These  two  facts  serve  to  explain  the  true  character  of  a  com- 
pass needle,  when  mounted  on  its  pivot  as  an  electroscopic  test 
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of  the  direction  of  the  electrio  cnrreats  (urcolating  from  east 
to  west  aboat  the  urcnmferanoe  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  Its 
vilne  U  in^)preoiable  for  indicating  the  poflitions  of  the  relative 
{Mtrta  of  the  earth.  The  directions  of  the  terrestrial  currents  cor- 
n^KHid  with  the  lines  of  longitude  drawn  about  an  artificial 
^be,  and  the  magoetic  needle  always  assumes  a  position  cross- 
wise  to  them,  and  coDsequentl;^  becomes  arranged  in  a  meridional 
votih  and  sonth  line. 

Without  recourse  to  this  little  inEtrument,  the  inhabitants  of 
die  of^wsite  shores  of  wide  oceans  would  be  debarred  &om  com- 
manication  with  each  other.  It  thus  constitutes  the  sceptre  of 
man's  power  over  the  trackless  waters,  covering  nearly  three- 
fimiths  of  the  surfitce  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 

To  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  magnetic  needle,  Profes- 
sor Barlow  mounted  it  on  the  top  of  an  artificial  globe,  with  a 
eondacting  wire  wound  round  it,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    How- 


ever this  little  artificial  globe  may  be  turned  about  in  direction 
in  relation  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  the  needle  will 
always  fJaithfuUy  point  towards  its  north  pole.  The  principles 
of  the  compass  needle  are  thus  beautifully  illustrated,  whilst  its 
utility  becomes  also  represented  in  bold  relief  as  surmounttng 
the  globe  of  matter,  which  it  serves  to  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  man. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  employed  in  the  service  of  detecting 

the  presence  and  direction  of  the  propagation  of  approximated 

elecuic  action,  it  has  received  the  new  name  of  "  Galvanoscope." 

When  it  is  used  to  detect  the  intensity  of  the  propagation. 
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of  the  electro-dynamic  action,  by  its  greater  or  less  degree  of 
yielding  to  the  impulses  which  deflect  it  from  its  natural  north 
and  south  position ;  it  has  received  another  characteristic  name 
of  Galvanometer,  or  measurer  of  galvanic  electricity. 

The  fact  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  the 
modified  form  denoted  by  the  term  "electric  currents,"  is 
judged  of  by  the  test  of  the  simple  movement  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  swinging  around  on  its  pivot.  The  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  electro-dynamic  action  propagated,  is  judged  of  by  the  test 
of  the  extreme  extent  of  the  angle  of  its  divergency  from  its 
natural  north  and  south  position ;  whilst  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  near  the  needle  is 
judged  of  by  the  particular  crosswise  direction  in  which  a  parti- 
cular pole  of  the  needle  is  turned  or  deflected  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

In  order  to  learn  the  direction  of  the  galvanic  current  acting 
on  the  needle,  from  beholding  its  movements,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  some  artificial  association  of  ideas  of  the 
relative  effects  of  the  crosswise  positions  assumed  by  the  needle 
under  varying  circumstances.  As  a  simple  clue  to  anticipate  in 
what  direction  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  turned  in 
relation  to  the  direction  of  the  current  propagated  near  it,  refer- 
ence may  be  had  to  the  position  of  the  compass  needle,  with  its 
north  or  marked  pole  pointing  toward  the  north  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth. 

Considering  that  the  terrestrial  electric  currents,  advancing 
from  the  east  toward,  and  beneath  the  needle,  cause  its  marked 
pole  to  point  toward  the  right  hand,  or  toward  the  north,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  carry  out  tliis  analogy  to  anticipate  in  what 
direction  the  same  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  turned  in  every  ex- 
perimental approximation  thereto  of  variously  directed  electric 
currents.  The  north  pole  will  always  be  turned  similarly  to 
the  right  hand  of  a  current  advancing  toward  and  beneath  the 
needle. 

Schweigcr,  in  Germany,  reasoning  that  if  a  single  current 
passing  directly  along  on  one  side  of  a  magnetic  needle  exerted 
sufficient  force  to  turn  it  on  its  pivot,  it  might  be  expected  that 
by  multiplying  the  circuits  of  the  same  current  about  the  needle, 
:the  intensity  of  the  electric  forces  would  become  multiplied  to 
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the  same  extent  as  the  mtinber  of  circuits,  he  accordingly 
wound  numerous  turns  of  copper  wire  (coated  with  silk  to  insu- 
late from  each  other  the  overlapping  coils)  about  a  small  piece 
of  board.  On  withdrawing  this  piece  of  board,  and  inserting  a 
magnetic  needle  within  the  cavity  of  the  flattened  coils  of  wire 
adapted  to  admit  the  needle  to  work  freely  therein,  he  con- 
structed the  Oalvanomeler—one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
instruments  now  employed  for  testing  the  presence  of  the  slight- 
est propagations  as  well  as  intensity  of  electricity  in  motion;  for 
iti  passing  several  hundred  times  about  the  needle,  both  above  it 
and  beneath  it  in  the  returning  convolutions  of  the  wire,  its 
influence  becomes  correspondingly  multiplied.  Hence  this  in- 
stmment  was  originally  called  a  "  Galvanic  Multiplier,"  as 
exhibited  in  the  figure.     N,  S,  represents  the  needle  inserted 


between  the  multiplied  coils  of  wire,  the  ends  of  which,  C  and  D, 
are  extended  downwards  to  the  binding  screws,  A,  B,  which  are 
used  for  receiving  and  confining  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires 
connected  witb  the  galvanic  battery,  or  other  bodies  subjected  to 
electric  excitation. 

Whilst  this  important  instrument  serves  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  slightest  current  by  its  sensitive  deflections,  it  also  serves 
to  denote  the  intensity  of  powerful  currents  by  the  extent  of  its 
deflections:  whilst  all  doubts  about  the  directions  of  currents  are 
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simultaneously  dispelled  by  the  peculiar  directioDa  of  the  move- 
ment  of  the  north  pole  to  the  east  or  toward  the  west^  as  has 
been  previously  narrated. 

This  instrument  will  be  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  tests  of  both  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  galvanometer  serves  only 
to  denote  the  intensity  of  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action, — not  the  absolute  quantity  of  electric  matter  that  is  dis- 
turbed on  the  surface  of  the  approximated  conducting  body. 

In  using  the  galvanometer  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  force  by  the  divergency  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  also 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  scale  of  degrees  marked  on  the  circle  does 
not  denote  the  absolute  force  excited.  A  feeble  electric  current 
may  cause  the  end  of  the  needle  to  swing  around  over  10° ;  but 
by  doubling  the  power  of  the  current,  it  does  not  become  urged 
to  swing  around  20°.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  the  action 
of  the  deflecting  force  being  reduced  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distances  of  the  separated  conducting  bodies  and 
poles  of  the  magnetic  needles,  and  the  action  of  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth  to  bring  back  the  needle  to  its  north  and  south  po- 
sition being  increased  in  proportion  as  the  needle  becomes  turned 
more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  north  and  south  meridional  line. 
For  very  delicately  testing  slight  electric  disturbances  in  ex- 
periments with  the  galvanometer,  it  is  usual  to  employ  an  As- 
tatic Needle,  composed  of  two  needles  with  their  north  and 
south  poles  reversed  and  confined  together,  to  neutralize  each 
other's  terrestrial  magnetism — as  shown  in  the  figure.  This 
Fig.  29.  needle  will  remain  stationary  in  whatever 

•  position  it  may  be  turned.    The  action  to 
»»  be  tested  is  applied  to  the  upper  or  lower 
needle,  both  being  environed  by  spiral  coils 
of  the  conducting  wire. 

In  using  a  magnetic  needle  as  a  galvanr 
ometer  to  measure  the  intensity  of  electro- 
mechanical impulses,  it  is  preferable  to  sus- 
I  pend  it  by  silk  cord  or  fine  wire,  requiring 

^^^^^  some  exertion  of  motive  power  to  produce 

a  twisting,  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  needle.   The  torsional 
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resistance  in  this  case  becomes  a  test  of  the  extent  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action ;  whilst  the  deflections  of  the  needle  maj  be 
limited  to  a  range  of  only  about  20°. 

A  galvanoflcope  constructed  on  the  plan  of  an  astatic  needle, 
and  arranged  within  the  multiplied  coils  of  a  conducting  wire,  is 
an  exquisitely  sensitive  test  of  the  presence  of  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  the  natural  electro-static  conditions  of  bodies.  If  a 
fine  conducting  wire  of  copper  be  connected  with  tho  binding 
cup  A,  and  another  of  zinc  with  the  cup  B,  the  mere  dipping  the 
points  of  these  line  wires  into  dilute  acid,  will  cause  the  needle 
to  move;  and  even  the  holding  of  the  ends  between  the  warm 
fingers  will  also  produce  the  same  dynamic  action ;  as  will  be 
presently  noticed  more  particularly  in  treating  of  "Thermo- 
electricity." 

In  the  action  of  the  current,  traversing  the  wire  coils  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  figure,  upon  the  magnetic  needle  con- 
taineil  therein,  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction  of  the 
magnetic  needle  upon  the  wire,  on  the  estab- 
lished principle  of  the  science  of  mechanics, 
that  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and 
in  opposite  directions.  If  the  magnetic  needle 
were  fixed  stationarily,  and  the  wire  arranged 
to  torn  like  the  needle  on  a  pivot,  it  would 
behave  like  the  needle. 

On  this  principle  of  the  reaction  of  a  magnet 
on  an  approximated  conducting  body  has  been 
constructed  an  exceedingly  sensitive  galvano- 
Bcope;  wherein  a  piece  of  flexible  gold  leaf 
has  been  selected  for  exhibiting  the  mechan- 
ical movement,  and  the  magnet  remains  fixed, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 

A  horseshoe  magnet,  T,  is  used  in  this 
case,  erected  vertically  on  a  stand,  and  the 
strip  of  gold  is  extended  between  the  two 
prongs,  the  electro-dynamic  action  being  pro- 1 
pagated  either  upwards  or  downwards  between  the  screw-cups  B 
and  E.  The  gold  leaf  is  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  glass  to  prevent 
its  agitation  by  currents  of  air. 

When  the  current  is  propagated  downwards  from  B,  the  gold 
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leaf  will  become  urged,  not  toward  one  pole  N,  or  toward  tbe 
other  pole  S,  but  in  an  intermediate  direction  ftrym  the  spectator. 
And  when  the  current  is  caused  to  ascend  the  gold  leaf,  it  will  be 
swayed  forward  in  a  line  toward  the  spectator.  The  facts  of  this 
particular  direction  of  impulses  will  hereafter  be  particularly  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  established  laws  of  electro-dynamic 
action. 

To  exhibit  the  effects  of  movements  of  bodies  resulting  from 
the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  transversely  directed  cur- 
rents, a  light,  freely-movable  frame  of  wire,  suspended  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  may  be  conveniently  employed. 

riff.  31.  Let  E  W  represent  a  con- 

ducting wire  of  a  rectangular 
form,  rendered  freely  mova- 
_      ble   on  the  inverted  points 
P  N,  resting  in  small  cups 
filled    with    mercury.     The 
propagation  of   the    electric 
^      action  is  from  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, entering  at  P,  and  tra- 
versing the  frame  throughout 
^  ^^    in  the  directions  shown  by  the 

short  arrows.  Let  p  n  represent  another  conducting  wire,  ar- 
ranged directly  beneath  E  W,  and  serving  to  propagate  electro- 
dynamic  action  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  head, 
from  p  to  71. 

Experiments  with  this  simple  apparatus  demonstrate,  that 
whilst  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated  simultaneously 
through  the  freely-movable  wire-frame,  and  through  the  wire 
beneath  it,  that  in  whatever  direction  the  frame  may  be  swung 
around,  it  will  always  be  turned  about,  until  the  current  travers- 
ing its  lower  part  becomes  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  the  approximated  current^  n  ;  and  by  turning  p 
n  around  in  various  direction  transversely  to  the  lower  side  of  E 
W,  the  frame  will  be  found  to  become  simultaneously  turned 
about,  so  as  to  permit  the  current  traversing  the  side  nearest  p 
n,  always  faithfully  to  conform  to  a  similar  direction. 

By  supposing  the  short  lateral  arrows  in  the  following  dia- 
gram to  represent  the  directions  of  the  electric  actions  transmitted 
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along  the  lower  side  of  the  frame,  suspended  immediately  over 
the  extended  current  j?  n,  as  viewed  from  a  vertical  position,  by 
looking  down  upon  the  frame  and  the  extended  conducting  wire 
beneath  it,  there  is  presented  at  a  glance  a  perfect 
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In  the  preceding  diagram,  the  short  dotted  lateral  arrows  are 
designed  to  denote  the  movements  of  the  lower  side  of  the  wire 
frame,  resulting  from  the  reciprocal  electro-dynamic  action  be- 
tween it  and  the  conducting  wire  "p  n,  arranged  under  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  several  transverse  movements, 
denoted  by  the  short  lateral  arrows,  are  in  accordance  with  a  ro- 
tary tendency  about  a  common  centre,  at  a  point  where  the  cur- 
rents cross  each  other.  This  rotary  tendency  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  general  law  governing  all  reciprocal  actions  of  ap- 
proximated electric  currents  on  each  other,  or  rather  between  the 
approximated  bodies  serving  as  their  respective  pathways. 

By  comparing  the  directions  of  the  short  dotted  lateral  ar- 
rows from  1  to  8.  it  will  be  found  that  they  all  indicate  a  ten- 
dency of  the  frame  to  become  turned  about,  so  as  to  allow  the 
approximated  currents  to  move  in  similar  directions. 

The  apparent  "  repulsion"  becomes  resolvable  into  an  inci- 
pient movement,  tending  to  bring  the  directions  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  electro-dynamic  actions  to  coinciding  directions,  to  allow 
of  a  final  reciprocal  attraction.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  Bepul- 
non  may  be  considered  as  an  incipient  stage  of  the  turning  about 
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of  bodies  to  allow  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action 
along  their  approximated  parts  in  similar  directioDS,  and  of  the 
consequent  final  result  of  Attraction. 

The  term  Polarization^  therefore,  represents  the  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  between  all  approximated  portions  of  mat- 
ter serving  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  in  any  other  than 
parallel  directions.  As  this  turning  about  of  all  freely  movable 
bodies  to  allow  the  currents  propagated  over  their  approximated 
parts  to  move  in  similar  directions  is  an  inseparable  consequence 
of  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  developed  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  electric  currents  over  them,  it  follows  that  Polarization 
must  be  an  universal  electroscopic  test  of  the  presence  of  electric 
currents  traversing  the  adjacent  sides  of  bodies. 

The  movements  of  the  extended  conducting  wire  p  n,  if  pe^ 
fectly  free  to  move,  would  be  in  precisely  opposite  directions  to 
those  of  the  shorter  lateral  wires,  on  the  principle  that  action 
and  reaction  must  always  be  equal,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

By  scrutinizing  the  directions  of  the  lateral  dotted  arrows, 
indicating  the  resultant  action  on  each  of  the  conducting  wires 
numbered  from  1  to  8,  in  the  Electro-dynamic  Key,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  they  combine  to  produce  a  harmonious  system  of 
rotary  movements,  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  successively 
placed. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  the  several  relative  positions  of  the 
lateral  currents  1  to  8,  on  one  side  of  a  prolonged  current,  A  B, 

^'«-  ^  are  relatively  compared.    If  a 

2  movable  conducting  wire,  C 

I  ^  D,  were  hung  on  a  pivot  at  C, 

**»^   I       /  it  should  be  urged  to  revolve 

4     **•»  1 .-''  continuously ;  for  in  whatever 

^.-.       .^Q-.....™-^^  relative  position  it  becomes 

arranged,  the  short  lateral  ar- 

'^2  rows  denote  it  to  be  continu- 

>^p ^   ously  urged  to  move  at  right 
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y 
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angles  to  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  propagated  electro-dynamic  impulses. 

That  a  continuous   revolving  movement  is  actaally  pro- 
ducible in  a  body  serving  as  the  pathway  to  propagate  electrio 
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•etioii  in  the  mode  represented  theoretically  in  the  preceding 
fjgare,  will  presently  be  illustrated  experimentally. 

By  arranging  the  wire  frame  so  as  to  present  a  current  termi- 
waied  on  one  side  of  pn,  bs  directed  in  the  Electro-dynamic  Key, 
by  S  and  by  7,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
lateral  arrows,  that  if  the  current  approach  p  n  at  right  angles 
thereto,  that  the  wire  frame  will  be  urged  to  move  bodily  in  a 
dizectioD  exacUy  opposite  to  that  of  the  current  p  n  ;  whilst  on  the 
other  side,  the  continuation  of  the  same  direction  of  the  current 
rseeding  at  right  angles  from  p  n,  will  urge  the  wire  irame  to 
more  bodily  in  a  direction  exactly  similar  to  t/iat  of  the  current 

These  two  opposite,  and  otherwise  apparently  anomalous 
movements  of  bodies  propagating  electric  action  terminated  on 
one  side  of  an  extended  conducting  body,  are  readily  explaina- 
ble, on  the  simple  principle  of  their  incipient  movement  to  be- 
come arranged  in  coinciding  or  similar  directions,  as  if  both  ends 
of  the  arrow,  8  7,  were  beginning  to  turn  on  the  point  of  its 
intersection  with  the  current  p  n. 

IfJ  therefore,  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  frame  be  arranged  on 
one  side  of  j9  n,  so  that  it  may  represent  the  wire  8,  or  7,  the 
whole  frame  will  be  actually  moved  bodily  along  the  conductor 
p  n  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  current  propagated  through  it 
on  one  side,  as  shown  at  3,  and  in  a  similar  direction  with  it  if 
placed  at  7,  as  the  dotted  arrows  denote. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  result  of  the  action  of  all  polar- 
ized bodies,  and  will  be  hereafter  particularly  noted. 

In  calculating  the  effects  of  the  action  of  an  extended  current 
on  a  current  propagated  about  the  four  square  sides  of  the  frame 
E  W,  or  about  the  circumference  of  a  circular  approximated 
body  or  sphere,  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
currents  traversing  the  remaining  three  sides  of  the  rectangular 
frame  E  W,  figure  81,  or  the  circuit  of  Eing  of  De  La  Eive,  figure 
22,  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Although  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  lower  side  of  the  fi-ame  to  the  current  j9  n  may 
render  the  reciprocal  action  between  them  so  much  more  imme- 
diate and  intense,  as  to  overpower  the  more  distant  and  conse- 
quently feeble  reciprocal  actions  between  p  n  and  the  two  verti- 
cal and  upper  sides,  yet  when  we  come  to  apply  the  more  gener- 
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ally  diffused  action  of  the  terrestrial  electrical  currents  upon  the 
four  different  directions  of  the  current  traversing  the  four  sides 
of  the  frame,  considerations  of  the  reciprocal  actions  of  all  these 
four  currents,  directed  oppositely  to  each  other  in  pairs  on  oppo- 
site sides,  require  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  frame  E  W,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is 
arranged  crosswise  of  the  horizontal  currents  beneath  it,  which 

are  designed  to  represent  the  terrestrial 
.^  electric  currents  flowing  from  East  to 

;^  ^ West.    Although  the  tendency  of  the 

pjj  current  traversing  the  lower  side  is  to 

: —  swing  the  ends  of  the  frame  from  E 
toward  E,  yet  on  observing  the  upper 
side  of  the  frame  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  current  is  there  propagated  in  a 
">'  precisely  opposite  direction  to  that  on 
-^  the  lower  side,  as  denoted  by  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  the  arrow  beads.    Con- 

>  sidering  the  relative  distance  of  the  up- 

per  and  lower  sides  of  this  frame  from  the  general  terrestrial 
currents,  (which  have  been  found  to  exert  nearly  undiminished 
action  at  the  height  of  above  four  miles  from  the  earth's  surface, 
as  tested  experimentally  by  an  adventurous  aeronaut,)  to  neutral- 
ize each  other,  we  have  only  to  regard  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  between  the  terrestrial  electric  currents  and  the  vertical 
currents  at  E  and  W,  as  determining  the  movements  of  the 
frame.  This  same  reasoning  applies  also  to  the  movements  of 
the  floating  Ring  of  De  La  Rive  and  of  compass  needles. 

The  mechanical  movements  of  the  magnetic  needles  of  the 
surveyor's  and  mariner's  compass  on  its  pivots,  by  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  current  traversing  the  circuit  about  their  axes  or 
their  four  sides,  on  the  currents  traversing  from  east  to  west  about 
the  earth's  surface,  is  therefore  ascribable  to  the  vertical  por- 
tions, descending  at  E,  and  ascending  at  W. 

That  this  result  is  demonstrable,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  by  reference  to  the  preceding  Electro-dynamic  Key. 

The  vertical  direction  of  the  portion  of  the  currents  descend- 
ing the  side  of  E,  is  represented  by  No,  3  as  approaching  the 
extended  horizontal  current  p  n.    The  short  lateral  arrow  at 
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No.  3,  denotes  that  a  body  serving  to  propagate  a  vertical  elec- 
tric ciirrent,  toward  another  horizontal  one,  will  be  moved  hori- 
zontally in  an  opposite  direction  thereto. 

The  vertical  direction  of  the  current  on  the  side  W,  is  repre- 
sented by  No.  7  of  the  Key,  as  receding  from  the  current^  n. 
The  short  lateral  arrow  there  denotes  that  a  body  serving  to  pro- 
pagate an  electric  current  from  another,  will  be  moved  horizon- 
taUy  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  current  moves. 
-  By  considering  the  action  of  both  these  two  oppositely  di- 
rected impulses  on  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  frame  at  E  and 
at  W,  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  both  conspire  to  swing 
it  around  on  its  pivots.  We  are  hence  to  consider  the  move- 
ment of  this  frame,  and  of  every  magnetic  needle  in  a  compass, 
to  be  due  to  the  vertically  directed  currents  about  its  sides,  and 
not  to  those  traversing  horizontally  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces. Considering  that  if  the  preceding  theoretical  calculations 
were  truthful,  a  greater  com- 
parative intensity  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  might  be  deve- 
loped by  extending  the  verti- 
cal sides  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  by  contracting  the  hori- 
zontal sides,  I  caused  a  needle 
to  be  made  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  figure,  capable  of  being 
mounted  on  its  pivot  either 
flatwise  as  in  the  upper  figure, 
or  vertically^  as  in  the  lower 
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one.  The  needle  is  eight,  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  one  thirty -second  part  of  an  inch  thick,  balanced  on 
the  acute  point  of  a  fine  sewing  needle. 

By  this  peculiar  mode  of  varying  the  suspension  of  the  same 
needle,  at  pleasure,  either  flatwise,  or  edgewise,  if  there  be  any 
difference  of  the  action  of  the  terrestrial  electric  currents  on  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  currents  about  the  needle,  I  calculated 
that  the  fact  might  be  thus  verifiid. 

Placing  the  needle  in  the  position  shown  in  the  upper  figure, 
and  arranging  the  direction  of  the  pole  to  point  toward  the  south 
in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  was  set  free  and  left  to 
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revolve  on  its  axis.  The  nnmber  of  vibrations  were  noted, 
the  needle  made  before  it  came  to  s  state  of  rest  in  tta 
north  and  south  static  condition;    and  also  the  time 
elapsed  during  the  vibrations.     By  the  average  of  maay  tiiaJs, 
twenty-one  vibrations  were  made  in  2{/^  minutes. 

Turning  the  needle  to  a  vertical  suspen^ou  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  second  figure,  and  repeating  the  same  experiment 
by  many  trials,  I  found  the  average  to  be  increased  to  27  vifars- 
tions  in  StVi  minutes. 

Judging  from  these  experiments,  the  preceding  theory  t^ 
peare  to  be  practically  veritable,  thus  showing  that  the  preaeDl 
common  mode  of  the  suspension  of  compass  needles  flatu-ias,  is 
not  the  most  etfcctive  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
sucli  needles  are  employed. 

'  :  !■■  The  crosswise  pOEdtiOD 

which  a  magnetic  needOt 
as.sume3  in  relation  to  s 
body  serving  topropagalfl 
electric  action  near  il,  as 
discovered  by  Oersted,  and 
shown  by  figure  26,  ad- 
mitsofasimple  illustratioQ 
by  considering  the  magne- 
tic needle  to  owe  its  pecu- 
liar powers  to  the  eonti- 
niious  propagation  of  elec- 
tric currents  about  itfl  axis 
in  accordance  witJi  the 
theory  advanced  by  Am- 
pere, A  cyhndrical  Bl«el 
magnet  maybe  reproaent- 
ed  by  a  spiral  coil  of  conducting  wire,  N,  S,  in  the  annexed  fignre, 
with  currents  propagated  from  a  galvanic  battery  through  the  con- 
necting cups  in  the  direction  denoted  by  the  dotted  arrows.  All 
the  relative  movements  of  a  freely  movable  conducting  wire, 
W,  W,  in  connection  with  this  spiral  coil,  will  be  precisely  ailni* 
lar  to  these  which  will  take  place  when  the  same  wire  is  brought 
near  a  regular  steel  bar  magnet.  They  admit  of  perfect  illostra- 
tion  by  reference  to  the  electro-dynamic  key,  fig.  32,  8iid  hy  the 
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•pplication  of  the  simple  principle  that  all  approximated  bodies 
mrving  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  are  urged  to  turn,  so 
that  such  action  may  be  propagated  in  both  bodies  in  similar 
directions. 

About  the  top  of  this  cylinder  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  arrows  to  be  opposite  to  the  movements  of  the 
hands  q/*  a  watch  about  t/ie  dial-plate  ;  and  if  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  were  turned  up  toward  the  eye  of  the  observer,  it  would 
show  the  direction  of  the  current,  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrows, 
to  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  move.  It  is 
found  experimentally,  that  the  former  direction  of  circulating 
currents  at  N,  exhibit  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
north  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  the  latter  at  S,  the  properties  of  the 
south  pole  of  a  magnet  By  impressing  this  fact  on  the  memory, 
the  specific  north  or  south  polarity  produced  by  the  circulation 
of  electric  currents,  may  be  readily  determined  by  inspection. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  portion  of  the  current,  W  N,  ap- 
proaches the  current  about  the  top  of  the  cylinder  at  N,  and  the 
portion  of  the  current,  S  W,  recedes  from  the  current  about  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  at  S.  By  referring  to  the  electro- 
dynamic  key,  page  235,  it  will  readily  be  ascertained  that  W 
N  represents  No,  3,  and  S  W  represents  No.  7;  the  former 
producing  the  resultant  movement  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  current  which  acts  upon  it,  and  the  latter  in  the  same 
direction^  as  denoted  by  the  short  lateral  arrows  affixed  to  these 
approaching  and  receding  portions  of  the  current 

Supposing  the  upper  end  of  the  conducting  wire,  W,  to  be 
freely  movable,  by  being  suspended  on  a  hook  joint,  it  is  mani- 
fest on  inspection  of  the  direction  of  the  short  lateral  arrow,  that 
this  electro-dynamic  action  must  impart  to  it  a  continuous  revolv- 
ing movement  about  the  circuit  of  the  N  pole  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  ring,  in  Hie  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch 
move  about  the  dial-plate;  although  the  current  beneath  it 
actually  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  thereto. 

This  theoretical  calculation  is  verifiable  by  actual  experi- 
ments, as  will  be  hereafter  shown  by  various  illustrations  of  con- 
ducting wires  and  magnets,  reciprocally  revolving  about  each 
other. 

The  wire,  W,  begins  to  move  in  obedience  to  a  general  law  of 
16 
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airftnging  tbe  conduclingbod;  in  a  similar  direction  vitlitliecui^ 
rent  traversing  the  approximated  side  of  tbe  adjacent  body;  but 
by  tbe  peculiar  mode  of  tbe  suspension  of  the  wire,  this  incipient 
effort  is  artiBcially  frustrated  every  moment,  as  soon  as  developed, 
by  resolving  it  into  circular  or  tangential  actioa ;  and  a  conse- 
quent continuous  revolving  movement  about  tbe  N  pole  of  tbia 
cylinder,  representing  tbe  N  pole  of  a  magnet  will  take  place. 

If  tbe  wire  were  extended  below  the  lower  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, whilst  suspended  by  tbe  upper  extremity,  the  oppositely- 
directed  impulses  indicated  by  tbe  lateral  arrows,  W  N,  and  S\V, 
will  prevent  a  continuous  revolving  movement.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  continuous  revolving  movement 
by  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  currents  directed  transversely 
to  this  electro-dynamic  cylinder,  or  to  magnets  represented  by 
this  cylinder,  to  limit  tbe  action  to  one  end  or  pole  only,  and  tbea 
to  withdraw  the  circuit  of  the  current  from  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  opposite  pole. 

If  the  conducting  wire  be  terminated  between  the  middle  of 
tbe  cylinder  and  the  lower  point,  S  W,  it  will  be  noticed  thai  it 
recedes  from  the  current  about  the  lower  edge  of  the  cylinder. 
On  referring  to  the  electro-dynamic  key,  it  will  bo  found  that 
these  relative  directions  of  movements  correspond  with  No.  7, 
flbowing  that  the  conducting  wire  should  be  moved  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  current,  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  tbe 
bands  of  a  watch  move  about  the  dinl-plate. 

Thus  it  is  theoretically  demonstrable  that  considering  tbis 
electro-dynamic  cylinder  to  represent  a  magnet,  a  conducting 
wire  similarly  suspended  over  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  will 
continuously  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  movements  of 
the  bands  of  a  watch  about  the  dial-plate  ;  and  that  if  tbis  con- 
ducting wire  be  removed  so  as  to  allow  the  same  current  to  move 
ftom  tbe  south  pole  of  a  magnet,  that  the  wire  will  continuously 
revolve  in  tbe  sanui  direction  as  tbe  bands  of  a  watch  move  about 
the  dial-plate. 

The  application  of  these  rules  will  repeatedly  occur  in  our 
future  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus devised  to  produce  continuous  revolving  movements  of 
oonductJng  bodies  about  the  poles  of  magnets,  and  of  magnets 
iftM)at«ODducting  wires,  and  even  about  their  own  respective  axes. 
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The  oppOBite  action  propagated  by  these  oppogitety  directed 
I  impalses  on  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  N  W,  and  on  the  lower 
I  end  S  W,  combine  to  turn  it  about  crosswise  of  the  cylinder,  as 
[  presented  by  w  w.  In  this  particular  relative  position,  the  cur- 
I  rents  propagated  through  w  10,  and  through  the  spirals  nearest 
I  Uiereto,  become  arranged  in  similar  directions. 

Nor  does  this  action  end  here ;  for  if  ir  w  be  nearer  to  one 
[  end,  S,  of  the  spiral  cylinder,  than  to  the  other  end,  N,  the 
excess  of  the  multiplied  circuits  about  the  upper  end  will  pre- 
vail over  the  comparatively  leas  number  of  circuits  about  the 
lower  end,  and  the  wire  w  w  will  be  moved  laterally  to  the  exact 
middle  part  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  will  finally  remain  at  rest, 
or  in  a  natural  electro-static  condition.  For  this  same  reason  the 
wire  w  w  will  become  finally  arranged  predsthj  across  the  middle 
o/a  bar  magnet,  if  allowed  freedom  of  motion.  This  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  beautiful  illustration  with  a  floating  Kiug  of  De  La 
Bive,  C,  sustained  by  a  little 
glass  cup  D,  containing  the 
usual  appended  plates  and 
acid.  On  approaching  the  end 
of  a  magnet  N,  toward  this 
Bing,  and  in  a  level  positiom 
the  floating  coil  will  sail  to- 
ward it,  and  over  it,  as  the  eye 
of  a  needle  is  passed  over  a 
thread,  stopping  its  movemeDt 
only  when  it  has  arrived  at 
the  exact  middle  part  of  the 
bar. 

By  inspecting  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  about  0,  it  will 
be  perceived  to  indicate  the  circulation  of  a  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  about  the  dial  plate, 
which  side  is  thus  denoted  to  be  endued  with  the  characteristic 
I  properties  of  the  N  pole  of  a  magnet.     As  the  two  similar  N 
I  poles  of  magnets  always  repel  each  other,  so  if  the  N  pole  of  a  bar 
I  magnet  be  presented  toward  that  particular  side  of  C,  the  ring 
I  will  sail  away  therefrom;  but  will  immediately  sail  back  if  the 
I  opposite  S  pole  of  the  magnet  be  presented  thereto. 
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By  no  artificial  arrangement  of  iht  parts  of  conducting 
bodies  and  luagneta,  i:an  so  comparatively  great  a  surface  of  I 
circulating  cturonts  about  «ach  be  brought  to  act  and  react 
each  other,  aa  by  environing  tnagnets  with  the  spinj  coila  of  a 
conducting  wire,  or  Helix,  us  represented  in  the  annexed  figure; 
for  in  this  case  the  whole  extent  of  the  cor^ 
[rents  circulating  about  the  outer  ciroumfer- 
(ICO  of  the  niagael  is  brought  into  proximity 
iriih  the  whole  extent  of  the  currents  circu- 
I  lating  about  the  interior  of  the  coil.  When 
simple  conducting  wire  ia  brought  near 
lie  surface  of  a  bar  magnet,  tbu  action  oaJ 
I  renction  are  confined  to  one  point  of  prox- 
limity;  but  when  its  multiplied  circuits  lap 
iud  the  entire  cirumference  of  the  mug- 
mt,  then  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  action  and  reaction  ia 
rendered  effective. 

When  the  current  is  propagated  through  the  coil,  the  impulses 
of  mechanical  force  thereby  developed  are  found  to  be  so  intense 
as  to  cause  an  iron  bar  of  the  weight  of  several  bundreiJ  pounds 
to  ascend  and  gain  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  coils.  Thia ex- 
traordinary result  has  recently  been  accomplished  by  the  devoted 
labors  of  Dr.  Page.  Hia  experiments  are  sustained  by  an  appro- 
priation of  twenty  thousand  dollais  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  testing  this  mode  of  propagating  electro-dy- 
namic impulses,  for  the  practical  purpose  of  rendering  them 
available  as  a  source  of  natural  motive  power;  as  we  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  narrate. 

The  ascent  of  the  bar  within  the  spiral  coils  is  ascribable  to 
the  above  stated  principle  of  action  and  reaction  between  the  cur- 
rents  circulating  about  the  circumference  of  the  magnet,  and  about 
the  interior  spiral  coils,  If  there  be  a  greater  number  of  circuits 
about  the  upper  half  of  the  bar  than  about  the  lower  half)  tho 
reciprocoJ  attraction  induces  its  ascent,  until  an  equal  number  of 
currents  become  arranged  above  the  middle  of  the  spiral  coil  os 
are  arranged  beneath  it,  when  a  condition  of  cquilibriuro  en- 
sues. Were  the  bar  to  be  placed  with  one  end  projecting  aboYd 
the  top  of  the  coil,  it  would  bo  similarly  drawn  dowa 
centre. 
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By  this  arrangement  the  two  approximated  bodies  develope 
the  most  intense  reciprocal  electro-dynamic  action  and  reaction 
on  each  other.  Dr.  Page,  in  adopting  this  plan  of  rendering 
electro-motive  power  the  most  efficiently  available  for  practical 
purposes  as  a  source  of  Natural  Motive  Power,  has  therefore 
selected  the  most  efficient  practicable  method  of  arrangement. 
This  important  experiment,  therefore,  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
being  thoroughly  made  at  the  national  expense. 

A  similar  principle  of  arrangement  of  two  ^*-  ^• 

ends  of  an  U  magnet,  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
where  the  bar  is  exhibited  as  drawn  up  from 
the  dotted  lines  beneath,  whilst  the  current  is 
propagated  about  the  coils  C  C.  It  falls  back  by 
gravity  when  the  electric  current  is  cut  off. 
By  quickly  breaking  the  electric  circuit  a  rapid  vibration  may 
be  produced. 

The  preceding  experiments  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  have  been  advanced, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  Attraction,  Repulsion,  and  Polarity, 
are  traceable  to  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about 
bodies  in  various  relative  directions,  and  that  the  phenomena 
of  electro-dynamic  action,  and  those  of  magnetic  Attraction,  Re- 
pulsion, and  Polarity,  are  identical.  The  fact  remains  to  be 
shown  that  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  not  only 
represents  magnetic  action,  but  is  even  adequate  to  establishing 
a  circulation  of  electric  currents  in  connection  with  iron  and 
steel  bars,  &c.,  which  converts  them  into  magnets. 

Whilst  Ampere  was  pursuing  experimental  researches  upon 
the  action  developed  between  bodies  serving  to  propagate  electric 
currents,  another  eminent  French  philosopher,  Arago,  and  Davy, 
commenced  experimenting  upon  the  action  of  electric  currents, 
iipon  other  kinds  of  substances  than  those  endued  with  magnetic 
properties.* 

Arago  began  by  holding  the  conducting  wire  connecting  the 
poles  of  an  excited  battery  close  to  some  iron  filings,  which  he 
found  to  rise  up  and  encircle  the  wire  in  concentric  rings.     This 

♦  The  original  account  of  some  of  these  interesting  experiments  may  be  found 
Ui  ToL  XV.  page  98,  of  the  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique. 
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experiment,  wben  exhibited  with  the  sniall  naila,  shows  the  re- 
sult more  Btrikinglj,  as  exemplified  in  the  figure.  He  thus  made 
the  exceedinglj  important  discorery,  that  aott  iron  becomes  en- 
dued with  magnetic  properties  by  the  immediate  presence  of 
electricity  in  motion. 


"When  the  current  was  cut  off,  the  filings  fell  off  from  the  wire. 
This  fact  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  soft  iron  is  endued  with  only 
temporary  magnetic  properties,  which  become  manifest  and  dis- 
appear with  the  commencement  and  terminatioa  of  the  approx- 
imated electric  current. 

When  a  conducting  wire  is  wound  in  numerous  spiral  coils 
about  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  pow- 
erful electro-magnet.     This  plan  was  recently  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  in  the  United  States,  for  developing  the  electro- 
Pi    ,1  motive  power  employed  in  operating  the  me- 
chanism of  his  telegraph. 

Subsequently,  by  placing  pieces  of  steel 
in  the  spiral  coils,  as  invented  by  AmpSre, 
Arago  found  that  they  became  endued  with 
magnetic  properties,  not  only  temporarily, 
whilst  the  electric  current  was  circulating  in 
the  spiral  coils  surrounding  them,  but  also 
permanently. 

This  plan  of  exciting  permanent  steel  magnetic  needles  and 
bar  magnets  is  now  commonly  resorted  to  as  a  more  effective  and 
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«xpeditioa8  process  of  magnetizing  sucb  needles  and  bars,  than 
die  original  plan  of  friction  of  magnets  on  steel  needles  or 


For  more  conveniently  exhibiting  this  experiment,  the  spiral 
coila  coanected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
are  mounted  on  a  stand,  and  the  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  to  be 
magnetized  are  inserted  therein,  suitable  connecting  cups  being 
arranged  on  the  stand. 

By  means  of  propagating  electro-dynamic  action  about  the 
spirals,  inclosing  a  sewing  needle,  aa  denoted  in  the  figare  43 
it  has  been  found  that  a  frictional  electrical  machine  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  for  magnetizing  it,  instead  of  a  galvanic 
battery ;  and  that  even  a  apark  of  the  discharge  of  a  jar  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  So  instantaaeously  and  delicately  is  this 
result  produced,  that  it  is  resorted  f^  «. 

to  as  one  of  the  most  sensitive  elec- 
tn>scopic  teste,  available  for  deter- 
aiining  the  fact  whether  electric 
action  may  have  been  propagated 
through  a  given  circuit. 

This  magnetization  of  a  steel  needle  not  only  serves  as  a  test 
of  the  fact  of  electric  action,  but  even  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
action  may  have  been  propagated  through  tbe  environing  spiral 
coils.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  to  which  end  of  the 
seedle  may  have  been  imparted  the  peculiar  powers  of  an  N  pole.. 
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If  the  action  be  propagated  through  the  coil  in  the  direction 
indicated  bj  the  arrows  in  the  figure, — that  is,  if  the  current  has 

traversed  about  the  circuitous  spiral  coils  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  bauds  of  a  watch  move  about  the  dial-plate,  that  particular 
end  at  which  the  current  enters  will  be  found  to  be  endued  with 
the  power  of  acting  like  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet.  And  i£,  on 
the  contrary,  the  current  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  Fame 
end  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  characteriBtic  properties  of  a 
north  pole. 

By  connecting  the  metallic  covering  of  the  roof  of  a  lai^ 
building  with  a  wire  thus  wound  about  a  needle,  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  propagated  from  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  has  been  detected  by  Doctor  Page.  He 
considers  that  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  might  affect  the  needle. 

If  electro-dynamic  action  be  established  in  a  circuit  aboot 
atoms  formed  into  rings,  as  of  the  two  halves  of  an  iron  ring  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  Sgnre, 
by  including  the  junction  of  the 
two  ends  within  the  spiral  coils  of 
a  helix  escited  by  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, a  very  intense  develf^ment 
of  attraction  is  produced  between 
the  conjoined  semicircles  of  iron. 
This  action  becomes  permanently 
established  between  the  conjoined 
halves  of  the  iron  ring,  continu- 
ing long  after  the  connection  with 
.  the  exciting  battery  is  cut  off,  with 
I  Buf&cient  energy  to  sustain  a  con- 
i  sidcrable  weight.  This  electro- 
[  dynamic  union  of  a  piece  of  iron 
represents  the  process  of  welding^ 
and  may  be  effected  by  substituting  a  thermo-electric  battery  in 
place  of  the  galvanic  battery  exhibited  in  the  figure.  Thus  the 
"cohesion  "  of  the  parts  of  an  iron  bar  may  be  established  alike 
by  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of 
■electric  matter  excited  by  the  lecoU  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  in  the 
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galvanic  battery,  or  of  the  fuel  in  a  furnace,  from  their  several 
constrained  static  conditions  to  their  natural  static  conditions,  as 
has  been  premised. 

This  peculiar  final  electro-static  condition  of  the  arrangement 
of  iron  within  the  spiral  coils,  as  above  described,  may  appear  to 
be  of  an  artificial  character,  and  unlike  the  natural  arrange- 
ments of  groupings  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  and  of 
masses  at  sensible  distances,  which  are  found  naturally  in  the 
static  conditions  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  formations  that 
have  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

But  although  there  are  found  in  nature  no  bodies  exhibiting 
hollow  arrangements,  one  with  another,  like  those  of  helix  coils 
inclosing  magnetized  bars,  yet  it  is  to  be  considered  that  every 
solid  body  is  composed  of  successive  series  of  atoms  constituting 
circles,  one  inclosed  within  another,  in  successive  layers.  All 
solid  bodies  may  therefore  be  considered  as  constituted  of  a 
series  of  such  combined  helix  coils,  or  circles,  brought  within 
the  most  intimate  influence  possible  of  each  other's  reciprocal 
actions  and  reactions.  The  most  energetic  propagation  of  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  might  be  theoretically  anticipated  from  this 
compact  arrangement  of  atoms  into  circuits  adapted  to  polarizing 
the  masses  composed  thereof.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be 
reverted  to  when  we  come  to  treat  of  cohesion. 

The  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about  atoms  and 
masses  of  matter  produce  two  decided  natural  static  conditions 
of  their  relative  arrangements,  as  has  just  been  shown,  viz. — An 
arrangement  of  atoms  and  masses  with  their  equatorial  currents 
moving  in  similar  directions  and  facing  each  other,  as  in  the  two 
fiings,  figure  23,  and  with  their  po/ar  currents  facing  each  other, 
as  between  A  and  B,  figure  22. 

The  former  is  an  unstable  equilibrium  of  counterbalanced 
forces ; — the  latter  a  final  static  condition  of  them.  The  former 
^presents  the  condition  of  a  dipping  needle  whilst  remaining 
t>alanced  horizontally  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth ;  the 
latter  the  vertical  position  of  the  same  needle,  at  the  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth.  At  the  Arctic  pole,  the  N  pole  of  the  needle  becomes 
turned  entirely  about,  or  reversed,  as  shown  by  the  following 
^agram,  pointing /rom  the  north  star,  instead  of  pointing  toward 
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it.    The  terrestrial  electric  currents  may  be  represented  by  the 

Fif.  45.  arrows  directed  from  East 

to  West  about  the  spherical 
body  N  S,  and  the  currents 
about  magnets,  or  spheri- 
cal atoms  and  masses  of 
matter,  by  the  arrows  about 
ABC,  The  intermediate 
position  of  the  needle  or 
body  at  B  represents  the 
half-turned  arrangement  of 
the  dipping  needle. 

In  the  equatorial  ar- 
rangement of  a  needle, 
shown  at  A,  only  arcs  of  the  currents  act  and  react  on  each 
other.  In  the  polar  arrangement  they  present  toward  each  other 
entire  circles.  The  predominant  action  of  polar  arrangements  of 
magnets  over  equatorial  arrangements  becomes  thus  manifest 
by  the  greater  extent  of  acting  and  reacting  approximated  cur- 
rents. 

The  terrestrial  electric  currents  are  found  to  circulate  nearly 
about  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  law  prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  the  currents  about 
the  respective  axes  of  the  other  planets.  As  they  all  present 
toward  each  other  nearly  their  equatorial  parts,  as  represented  by 
A  and  N  S,  it  follows  that  they  are  arranged  in  the  constrained 
static  condition,  denoted  also  by  figure  23,  rather  than  in  a 
polar  condition,  represented  by  C  and  N  S.  In  the  latter  position 
they  would  be  most  powerfully  urged  toward  each  other ;  in  the 
former  position  they  may  be  considered,  as  it  were,  purposely 
placed  with  reference  to  perpetuating  their  continuous  revolutioi 
at  a  distance,  rather  than  for  producing  a  tendency  to  a  final  static 
condition  of  approximation  and  rest,  as  the  theory  of  univei 
gravitation,  without  this  modification,  would  lead  us  to  infer^'' 
The  attraction  between  the  planets,  therefore,  represents  a  minoi 
intensity  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

Were  all  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  arranged  in  th( 
space  of  the  heavens  with  their  repective  polar  currents  facin| 
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each  other,  a  more  intense  direct  attraction  or  repulsion  would 
ensue,  accordingly  as  the  currents  about  their  approximated  poles 
might  circulate  in  similar  or  dissimilar  directions. 

The  electro-dynamic  action  between  similarly  directed  equa- 
torial currents  circulating  about  the  axis  of  atoms  of  matter  at 
insensible  distances,  as  well  as  between  masses  at  sensible  dis- 
tances, also  represents  a  minor  power  of  attraction  as  compared 
with  the  electro-dynamic  action  that  ensues  between  the  respective 
similarly-directed  polar  currents.  And  hence  it  may  be  theoreti- 
cally anticipated,  that  bodies  composed  of  aggregations  of  atoms 
held  fast  together  by  this  equatorial  mode  of  reciprocal  electro- 
dynamic  action  may  be  cleaved  more  easily  in  the  equatorial 
direction,  than  in  the  opf)Osite  polar  direction. 

This  difference  of  the  relative  arrangements  of  equatorial  and 
polar  currents  about  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  furnishes  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cleavage  of  the  faces  of  symmetrical 
crystals^  in  successive  layers  down  to  the  very  nucleus.  And  as 
the  preceding  calculations  show  that  a  dynamic  action  may  occur 
between  the  centres  of  electro-polarized  bodies  in  every  direction 
relatively  to  their  several  approximated  poles,  as  exhibited 
between  A,  B,  C,  and  N  S,  the  symmetrical  arrangements  of 
atoms  into  various  shapes  of  angular  or  polygonal  crystals  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  electro-dynamic  science,  the  differ- 
eat  angles  coinciding  with  the  variation  of  the  dip  of  the  dipping 
needle  when  transposed  to  different  parts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
4ce. 

But  although  the  polar  arrangement  of  bodies  may  be  their 

final  electro-static  condition,  yet  they  are  retained  from  readily 

changing   from   their    constrained    equatorial   arrangement  by 

J>owerful  electro-dynamic  reaction.     The  dipping  needle  recovers 

its  horizontal  position  when  forcibly  inverted  on  one  end  at  the 

earth's  equator,  as  it  recovers  its  vertical  position  at  the  magnetic 

jpole  of  the  earth,  when  it  is  there  forcibly  turned  to  a  horizontal 

position,  on  the  preceding  principle  of  attraction  between  similarly 

directed  currents.     If  the  end  of  a  needle  be  inverted  at  the 

^uator,  it  is  manifest  that  on  one  side  of  the  needle  the  currents 

Tnust  necessarily  move  about  its  axis  in  an  opposite  direction  to 

the  terrestrial  currents,  and  in  the  other  part  of  their  circuit  they 

must  move  in  similar  directions.    The  consequent  attraction  on 
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one  side  and  repulsion  on  the  other,  will  tilt  back  the  needle 
from  a  dipping  or  vertical  inclination  at  the  equator. 

By  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  demonstrate  theoretically 
the  electro-dynamic  action  that  takes  place  at  the  magnetic  poles 
of  the  earth,  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  terrestrial  electric  currents 
represent  si*nply  actual  currents  flowing  from  east  to  west  about 
the  earth's  surface,  that  the  needle  should  become  arranged  hori- 
zontally at  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  at  the 
equator;  because  a  section  of  the  circle  of  currents  about  the 
axis  of  the  earth  bears  nearly  the  relation  of  a  strai^rht  line  to  the 
minute  circle  about  the  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle.  The  curv- 
ature of  the  surface  about  the  axis  is  only  eight  inches  to  one 
mile  at  the  equator,  and  probably  about  as  many  feet  at  the 
magnetic  pole  attained  by  Captain  Boss. 

For  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact,  that 
terrestrial  magnetism,  like  that  of  a  bar  of  steel,  is  not  con- 
stituted simply  of  a  general  system  of  circular  currents  alwut  its 
axis,  but  is  rather  the  resultant  action  of  a  general  electro- 
polarization  of  all  the  atoms  of  the  mass. 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  every  particle  of  the  matter  of  a 
steel  bar  magnet,  however  finely  it  may  be  pulverized,  is  a  per- 
fect magnet  in  itself.  Its  atomic  powers  become  merged  in  the 
general  action  of  the  mass.  Tliis  idea  was  illustrated  by  Am- 
pere, by  **  supposing  a  magnet  of  cylindrical  shape  to  be  consti- 
tuted of  numerous  component  filaments,  around  each  of  which 
electric  currents  are  circulating  continuously  in  one  common 
direction,  as  illustrated  in  the  figure  by  the  arrow  heads;  their 
Fig.  46.  conjoint  action  being  equivalent  to  that 

of  a  single  circular  current,  propagated 
in   an  uniform  direction  about  the  cir- 
cumscribing circle.     Hence  in  estimating^ 
the  action  of  all  the  parts,  the  resultan 
external   action  of  the  whole   may 
alone  regarded." 

These  investigations  of  reciprocal^ 
electro-dynamic  actions  and  reaction's 
between  atoms  and  masses  at  sensible  and  insensible  distances^ 
will  presently  be  resumed  after  completing  a  synthetical  view  ofc  *• 
the  rudimentary  facts  of  the  science  of  electro-dynamics. 
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Considering  the  universally  difTused  electric  matter  to  be  a 
perfectly  mobile  fluid,  and  that  it  is  actually  in  motion  about  the 
surface  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  as  tested  by  the  pre- 
oeding  electroscopic  instruments — such  as  compass  needles,  and 
wire  coils  serving  as  conductors,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be 
certain,  that  this  general  disturbance  of  the  whole  must  induce  a 
disturbance  of  the  electric  matter  environing  every  atom  of  the 
mass.     And  as  every  movement  of  electric  matter,  as  well  as  of 
grosser  matter,  serves  to  propagate  electro-mechanical  impulses 
between  bodies,  we  are  now  prepared  to  comprehend  the  exist- 
ence of  an  adequate  cause,  not  only  of  the  continuous  propaga- 
tion of  impulses,  but  also  of  their  varied  directions,  producing 
the  effects  of  attraction,  repulsion,  and  polarity,  or  rather  of  an 
universal  polarization  of  aU  matter. 

It  is  for  the  special  purpose  of  establishing  this  fact  as  a  gen- 
eral fundamental  law  of  the  Science  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature, 
that  the  preceding  details  have  been  preliminarily  considered. 
The  unequivocal  recognition  of  this  truth  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  existence  of  modifying  causes 
producing  all  the  relative  states  of  rest  and  motion  of  matter. 
Otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to  commence  the  study  of 
this  branch  of  science  with  the  usual  ascription  of  the  phenomena 
of  Attraction,  Eepulsion,  and  Polarity,  to  "inherent"  and  "in- 
nate" self-motive  and  self-directive  forces,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  mechanical  science  establishing  that  matter  at  rest  can- 
not put  itself  in  motion,  or  turn  aside  from  a  straight  course. 

Minute  and  insignificant  as  may  appear  these  slight  changes 
of  the  directions  of  almost  undiscoverable  impulses  of  electro- 
dynamic  actions  and  reactions  as  applicable  to  elementary  atoms 
at  insensible  distances,  yet  it  is  to  be  ever  remembered,  that  the 
motive  power  which  controls  the  states  of  rest  and  motion  of 
^verj  atom,  must  control  the  states  of  rest  and  motion  of  all 
masses  of  matter. 

The  very  aggregations  and  consolidations  of  atoms  into  visi- 
V>le  magnitudes,  it  has  been  shown,  are  due  to  this  same  cause  of 
natural  electro-dynamic  power,  propagated  in  the  modified  form 
of  Polarization. 

All  the  various  natural  states  of  the  relative  motion  and  rest 
o£  the  several  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  in  the  pro- 
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cesses  of  chemical  attraction  and  repulsions,— of  crystallization, 
and  of  magnetism,  present  so  many  analagous  evidences  of  origi- 
nating from  this  law  of  the  excitation  and  action  of  electric  mat- 
ter in  accordance  with  the  preceding  facts  of  polarization,  that 
an  intrinsic  importance  becomes  attached  to  these  primary  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  electro-dynamics. 

Indeed,  without  these  preliminary  investigations,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  attempt  to  offer  any  rational  explanation  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  primary  electroscopic  tests  of  the  pith  balls, 
which  have  been  always  heretofore  introduced  as  the  main  test 
of  the  normal  principles  of  the  science  of  electro-dynamics. 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  separation  of  the 
pith  balls  of  electroscopes,  used  as  tests  of  electric  excitation,  has 
been  purposely  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  difficult  problem 
ri«,«-  in  the  science   of  electro-dynamics.    Al- 

A  though  the  little  instrument  represented 
by  the  annexed  wood  cut  is  always  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  in  the 
lecture  room,  and  its  diverging  balls  are 
pointed  to  as  standard  tests  of  electric  ex- 
citation, yet  the  tracing  out  of  the  mechan- 
ical cause  of  this  mechanical  effect  appears  to  have  been  either 
disregarded  as  of  little  importance,  or  studiously  precluded  by 
ascribing  the  movements  of  the  balls,  as  before  stated,  to  "  inher- 
ent" forces,  innate  in  matter. 

Mechanical  science  teaches  us  that  electric  matter,  like  all 
other  matter,  must  receive  impulses  before  it  can  propagate 
them ;  that  a  portion  of  passive  matter  must  be  moved  by  some 
cause  extraneous  to  itself,  before  it  can  produce  movements  of 
other  portions  of  matter. 

When  pith  balls  are  suspended  from  the  main  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine  at  rest,  they  remain  quietly  drooping  side 
by  side.  If  the  hand  be  applied  to  turn  the  crank-handle  to 
propagate  the  mechanical  action  of  the  animal  motive  power  to 
move  the  parts  of  the  machine,  we  discover  that  the  balls  be- 
come divergent  as  instantaneously,  as  if  the  fingers  were  applied 
immediately  to  separate  them.  This  separation  certainly  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  inherent  self-originating  motive  power  either  in 
the  pith  balls  or  in  the  electric  matter,  because  it  is  contingent 
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on  ibe  propagation  of  the  animal  motive  power  applied  to  the 
crank-handle.  It  cannot  even  be  ascribed  to  self-originating 
inherent  motive  power  of  the  animal  mechanism ;  for  animal 
motive  power  has  been  shown  to  be  contingent  on  the  combus- 
tion, in  the  lungs,  of  food  produced  by  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun.  Hence  the  diverging  of  the  pith  balls  is  thus  inter- 
mediately traceable  to  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
originating  from  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
organs  of  plants.  The  same  observation  applies  if  steam  power 
or  wind  and  water  power  be  employed,  which  are  alike  contin- 
gent on  solar  excitation,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated. 

The  matter  of  the  main  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine, 
and  of  a  far  extended  insulated  conducting  wire  (if  the  pith  balls 
be  suspended  from  the  extreme  end  thereof),  remain  unmoved 
after  the  motive  power  is  applied  to  turn  the  electrical  machine 
to  excite  electricity.  The  balls  are  moved  asunder  independ- 
ently of  the  visible  movement  of  intervening  matter.  This  fact 
leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  mechanical  action  is  propagated 
from  the  hand  through  the  medium  of  the  invisible  electric  mat- 
ter existing  in  connection  with  the  passive  matter  of  the  parts  of 
the  machine  and  connecting  wire. 

This  fact  being  admitted,  it  remains  now  only  to  retrace  our 
steps,  to  ascertain  how  bodies  are  caused  to  move  toward  and 
from  each  other  by  impulses  of  mechanical  action  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The    preceding  examples   have   practically  established  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  that  the  propagation  of  impulses  through  the 
fliedium  of  electric  matter  in  dissimilar  directions  about  the  sur- 
faces of  approximated  bodies, — that  is,  the  opposite  ]X)lanzation  of 
todies,  will  cause  them  to  move  asunder.  We  therefore  conclude 
that  the  impulses  imparted  to  the  pith  balls  through  the  medium 
Of  electric  matter  excited  by  an  electrical  machine,  must  have 
induced  a  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about  the  ap- 
J)roximated  sides  of  such  balls  in  dissimilar  directions. 

An  exact  imitation  of  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, exhibited  by  the  pith  balls  of  electroscopes,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  winding  a  fine  coated  conducting  wire  in  numerous 
spiral  coils  about  any  spherical  body,  to  represent  this  polariza- 
^on.    The  two  ends  of  the  conducting  wire  wound  around  each 
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ball  are  to  be  extended  to  represent  the  thread  bj  which  each 
pith  ball  is  suspended,  the  ends  being  bended  over  like  a  hool^ 
with  the  inverted  points  resting  severally  in  two  distinct  mer- 
cury cups,  constituting  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  The 
phenomena  of  the  continuous  divergency  or  convergency,  re- 
presenting repulsion  and  attraction,  are  at  pleasure  producible 
by  reversing  the  directions  of  the  currents.  This  is  simply 
another  form  of  the  experiment  with  the  swinging  wires  of  the 
frame  shown  at  page  220,  figure  20,  which  is  similarly  polarized 
by  the  propagation  of  electric  currents. 

The  two  similar  poles  of  polarized  bodies,  like  two  magnets, 
for  instance,  repel  each  other,  for  the  reason  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
proximated floating  rings,  B  a,  figure  22,  the  currents  being  pro- 
pagated in  opposite  directions  about  the  sides  facing  each  other. 
But  it  appears  that  all  bodies,  not  even  excepting  the  loadstone 
and  tempered  steel-bar  magnets,  have  a  mutable  polarization, 
determinable  by  the  approximation  of  other  more  highly  excited 
portions  of  matter. 

When  the  pith  balls  of  an  electroscope  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  tube  of  glass,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  or  other  body, 

^^'  ^' ^^  B,  previously  subjected  to  fric- 
tion, they  all  become  recipro- 
cally repelled  from  each  other 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  if  the 
body  B  be  electrically  excited. 
The  same  result  of  recipro- 
cal  repulsion  occurs  when  the 
same  operation  is  repeated  with 
the  electroscope  upon  the  body  which  has  been  used  as  a 
rubber. 

But  if  the  balls,  after  being  rendered  divergent  by  contact 
with  the  rubber,  be  brought  near  the  rubbed  body,  they  will 
be  urged  toward  it,  as  shown  at  A,  figure  49.  In  contact  they 
will  droop,  as  if  the  forces  were  neutralized ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment they  will  acquire  an  opposite  polarization  and  reciprocally 
repel  each  other,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

These  different  opposite  movements  indicate  simply  a  change 
of  directions  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  which  have  been 


previously  sbown  to  be  inci- 
dent nn  every  change  of  the  ' 
direclion  of  eleciric  currents 
caroulaling  ebout  tbe  approxi- 
TOOted  sides  of  boiUes.  These 
changes  constJluU  reversals  of 
tbe  |Hj|arizatioD  of  atoms  or 
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Tbe  similarly  direcled  cir- 
CDits  denoted  by  llie   nirowa 
about   tbe    excited   body   A, 
sad   the  pith  balls  B  C,  show  that  attraction  may  talce  place  be- 
tween A  and  the  pith  balls,  aa  will  actually  occur  when  they  are 
br«Uf;bl  into  intimate  contact  by 
pretuure  thereon;    whilst   at    the  . 
tune  time  tbe  opposite  directions 
of  the  currents  about  each  one  ol  | 
tlie  pith  balls  indicate  the  repiil- 
liro  autioD,  which  produces  their 
Koij»rocal  divergency. 

When  the  pith  balls  are  urged  ! 
lo  sdberc  to  tbe  surface  of  an  « 
ciwd  body,  after  being  pressed  j 
tiiereon,  as  baa  been  previously 
llatfd,  A  new  order  of  polarization,  or  of  the  direction  of  the 
sleotric  action  becomes  induced  about  the  circumference  of  the 
<njoiaed  bodies,  embracing  them  in  one  entire  electro-dynamio 
ircuit,  and  producing  a  new  arraiigrment  of  polarity  of  the 
rouping  of  the  conjoined  atoms  or  masses. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  ;  scribmg  the  phenomena  of  Attraction 
nd  Kepulaion,  which  we  perceive  to  take  place  between  insu- 
lted excited  bodies,  to  the  inherent  self-originating  and  self-mo- 
ive  power  of  "  Two  kinds  of  Eiectnoity,"  as  supposed  by  Dufay, 
r  to  a  similar  self-motive  power  innate  not  only  in  "one  kind 
f  electricity,"  hut  also  in  iill  kinds  of  matter,  as  affirmed  by  the 
Tnmklinian  theory,  it  may  rather  be  inferred  that  tbe  pheno- 
mcaon  of  the  continuous  divergency  of  the  pith  balls  of  electro- 
Hopes  may  really  be  due  to  the  continuous  propagation  of  me- 
~  actioo  about  the  circumference  of  masses  of  atoms  ia 
17 
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the  modified  form  of  oppositely  directed  electric  currents,  and 
of  consequently  opposite  polarizations. 

The  due  establishment  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  a  pair  of  pith  balls  used  as  electro- 
scopes, before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  phenomena  adjudged 
thereby,  also  leads  us  to  another  exceedingly  important  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  simultaneous  appearances  of  two  oppo- 
sitely directed  electrical  forces,  or  of  two  opposite  kinds  of  elec- 
tricities, and  of  "the  impossibility  of  separating  these  two  forces 
or  electricities  from  each  other,"  as  stated  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Faraday. 

Mechanical  science  has  established  the  law,  that  there  cannot 
take  place  tfie  action  of  one  body  on  another^  unthout  the  simultaneous 
development  of  an  exactly  opposite  and  equal  reaction. 

The  opposite  mechanical  impulses,  propagated  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter  to  the  gross  matter  of  all  rubbing  and 
Tttbbed  bodies,  exhibit  sufficiently  palpable  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  law  ;  and  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  account  for  the  inseparable  appearance  of  two 
oppositely  directed  electric  forces. 

If  electric  ether  be  matter,  or  a  material  medium,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  the  same  mechanical  laws  as  all  other  matter; 
and  whilst  the  surfaces  of  the  rubbing  and  rubbed  bodies  are 
brought  to  act  on  each  other,  the  portions  of  electrical  matter 
existing  in  connection  with  their  respective  surfaces  must  simi- 
larly act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  electric  matter  being  a 
perfectly  mobile  fluid,  it  must  consequently  be  as  impossible  to 
put  a  portion  of  it  in  motion  in  the  form  of  currents  in  one  di- 
rection, without  simultaneously  putting  an  exactly  equal  portion 
of  it  in  motion  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  it  is  to  put  a  cannon 
ball  in  motion  in  one  direction  without  imparting  an  exactly 
equal  momentum  to  the  mass  of  the  cannon  in  a  precisely  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  two  opposite  forces  developed  in  all  cases  of  electrical^ 
excitation,  on  this  principle,  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the- 
simple  law  of  mechanical  action  and  bkaction  between  por- 
tions of  electric  matter. 

A  further  pursuance  of  this  inquiry  for  the  present^  will  be 
suspended,  until  other  facts  of  the  modes  of  excitation  and  pro- 
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pagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  have  been  investigated. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  preceding  principles  of  the  propa- 
gation of  mechanical  impulses  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter  to  serve  as  a  chart  to  guide  our  course,  we  may  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  recommence  tracing  out  to  their  originating 
aoarce  the  mechanical  causes  of  Natural  Motive  Power. 

The  reciprocal  repulsion  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances, 
denominated,  "Expansion  by  Heat,"  which  is  practically  re- 
sorted to  in  the  common  use  of  the  thermometer  as  a  test  of 
the  phenomena  of  Heat,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  embraced 
under  the  above  stated  general  laws  of  £lectro-Polarization. 


THE  POIjABIZATION  OP  ATOMS  AT  INSENSIBLE  DISTANCES,  AND 
THEIR  CONSEQUENT  RECIPROCAL  ATTRACTIONS  AND  REPUL- 
SIONS, (DENOMINATED  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITIONS  AND  DECOM- 
POSITIONS,) CONSIDERED  AS  TESTS  OF  ELECTRIC  EXCITATION. 

Atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  together  at  insen- 
sible distances  to  constitute  the  compound  substance  of  water. 
The  separation  of  these  substances,  atom  by  atom,  is  effected  by 
dipping  therein  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  of 
battery  circuits.  This  process  was  often  resorted  to  as  an  elec- 
troscopic  test  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  before 
the  discovery  of  the  action  of  electric  currents  on  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer.  When  bubbles  of  air  were  seen  to  arise  from 
the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires,  it  was  concluded  that  the  water 
was  decomposed  by  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion through  it 

In  order  to  collect  and  measure  the  quantity  of  gas  rising  in 
bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  glass 
vessel  or  tube,  inverted  over  the  two  approximated  ends  of  the 
wires.  This  combined  arrangement  of  a  receiver  over  the  two 
points  of  conducting  wires  employed  for  propagating  the  electro- 
dynamic  action,  has  received  the  name  of  voltameter,  or 
meamr&r  of  ''  voltaic  electricity,*^ 
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In  the  annexed  wood-cat  is  represented 
the  apparutus  which  is  usually  employed  for 
exhibiting  in  Iwture-rooraB  the  effects  of  che- 
mical decompositions  producible  by  electric 
agency.  A  glass  cup  is  mounted  oo  a  stand 
having  two  platinum  wires  inserted  tbrongh 
the  supporting  stem,  one  united  with  the 
connecting  screw  cup,  A,  the  other  with  B. 
The  electric  current  transmitted  from  a  bat- 
tery may  thus  pass  up  one  of  the  platinum 
wires,  and  from  thence  through  the  water 
to  the  opposite  wire  and  back  to  the  battery. 
The  metal  platinum  is  selected  as  being  the 
least  subject  to  become  chemically  united 
with  the  oxygen ;  in  which  case  the  oxygen, 
instead  of  being  set  free  in  bubbles,  becomes 
solidly  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  rnst 
The  cup  being  filled  with  acidulated 
water,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  whilst  the  screw 
e  connected  with  the  battery,  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen 
to  escape  from  each  wire,  and  to  rise  to  ilie  surliiue  of  the  water. 
To  collect  the  gas,  a  glass  lube,  G,  may  be  inverted  over 
these  wires,  and  supported  by  a  tight  cover  fitted  to  the  rim  of 
the  cup.  By  inverting  this  cup,  the  glass  lube  becomes  filled 
with  the  water,  which  remains  suspended  in  the  lube  after  it  is 
restored  to  a  perpendicular  position.  The  bubbles  of  gas  rise  up 
in  the  tube,  and  occupy  the  upper  portions  thereof,  where  they 
become  collected,  and  displace  the  water,  as  depicted  in  the  figure. 
The  mixed  gases  which  fill  this  lube,  when  kindled  by  an 
electric  spark,  or  by  the  dame  of  a  lamp  held  under  ita  mouth 
after  being  withdrawn  from  the  cup  of  water,  will  explode.  They 
recoil  to  their  natural  staticconditionsof  pure  water,  propagating 
electro- dynamic  action  in  the  form  of  heat,  and  light,  and  violent 
impulses  of  mechanical  force  exerted  against  surrounding  bodies. 
To  obtain  ihe  two  gases  in  a  separate  state,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  employ  two  glass  lubes,  O,  H,  instead  of  one,  severally 
arranged  above  the  ends  of  the  two  wires,  when  the  bubbl^ 
arising  from  the  respective  ends  of  each  of  them  will  enter  the 
bell-shaped  orifices  of  the  separate  tubes. 
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By  this  experiment  it  is  uniformly  found  that  the  atoms  of 
the  oxygen  gas  are  collected  in  the  tube  over  the  wire  that  delivers 
the  electric  current  in  its  passage  from  the  battery  or  other  ex- 
cited body;  whilst  the  hydrogen,  constituting  the  other  elemen- 
tary ingredient  of  water,  is  found  to  be  always  collected  in  the 
tubo  placed  over  the  wire  that  receives  the  current  and  transmits 
it  back  to  the  battery.  The  fi^rmer  wire  is  denominated  the 
positive^  and  the  latter  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  circuit. 

In  this  process  of  the  electrical  decomposition  of  water,  the 
volume  of  oxygen  gas  collected  in  the  tube  c^er  the  positive 
wire,  is  found  to  be  only  about  half  of  the  volume  of  the  hydro- 
gen gas,  as  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  relative  heights  of  the 
liquids  in  the  tubes,  0  and  U.  These  tubes  being  markec^  oflf 
into  equally  graduated  spaces,  serve  respectively  to  measure  ilie 
volumes  of  the  two  gases  reduced  from  their  natural  static  con- 
dition of  water,  to  the  constrained  stiitic  condition  of  distinct  col- 
lections of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases. 

Whilst  passing  in  review  the  Voltameter,  considered  in  its 
alleged  character  of  performing  the  functions  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  electricity  passed  through  it,  as  its  name  implies,  it 
should  be  here  noticed,  that  it  would  mislead  the  student  to  em- 
ploy this  instrument,  without  duly  appreciating  the  phenomenon 
of  the  decomposition  of  water  thereby  produced,  and  considered 
as  a  standard  test  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  electric  matter 
employed  to  accomplish  this  specific  result. 


The  Voltameter  considered  as  a  Standard  Test  employed  for  measuring 

a  quantity  of  Electricity. 

In  treating  of  the  minuteness  of  atoms  of  matter,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter depends  on  the  grouping  together  of  numbers  of  atoms  con- 
stituting a  mass  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  stability  to  become 
appreciable  by  the  powers  of  human  perception,  or  to  be  weighed 
in  lialances.  But  as  electric  matter,  considered  as  an  universally 
diffused  fluid  medium,  occupying  all  space,  cannot  be  subject  to 
the  otherwise  universal  laws  of  gravitation,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
can  never  be  in  the  power  of  man,  with  his  present  endowments 


^^^^1     enough  to 
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of  material  nerves  of  perceptions,  to  ascertain  tbe  absolutb 
QUANTITY  OF  ELECTRIC  MATTER  employed  in  any  way  to  propa- 
gate electro-dynaniic  impulses  between  atoms  and  masses  of 
terrestrial  matter. 

Mr.  Faraday,  the  roost  eminently  distingaished  experimenta- 
list and  discoverer  in  this  branch  of  science,  instituted  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  absolute  quantity  of  electricity 
existing  naturally  in  connection  with  the  elementary  atoms  of 
matter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  result,  he  founded  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  fact  of  setting  free  from  the  uoited  atoms  of  variooa 
compound  bodies  the  share  of  electricity  that  naturally  exists 
among  them,  and  holds  them  united  together  chemicaUy,  as  it  is 
termed.  He  considered  that  "if  the  electrical  power,  which 
holds  ihe  elements  of  a  grain  of  water  in  combination,  or  which 
causes  a  grain  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  right  proportions, 
to  unite  into  water  when  they  are  made  to  combine,  could  be 
thrown  into  the  condition  of  a  current,  it  would  actually  equal  the 
current  required  for  the  separation  of  that  grain  of  water  into 
its  elements  again."  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  caused  the 
electro-dynamic  action  propagated  from  a  galvanic  battery  lo 
issue  from  the  end  of  a  wire  connected  therewith,  and  to  pass 
through  a  quantity  of  the  atoms  of  the  compound  substance  of 
the  water  to  be  decomposed,  and  then  to  enter  the  end  of  another 
wire  to  complete  the  circuit  to  the  battery,  Faraday  consi- 
ders,  "  that  if  a  given  definite  quantity  of  electricity  passed,  an 
equal  definite  and  constant  quantity  of  water  or  other  matter  is 
decomposed ;  and  also  that  the  agent,  which  is  electricity,  is 
Bimply  employed  in  overcoming  electrical  powers  in  the  body 
subjected  to  its  action  ;  and  that  it  is  a  probable,  and  almost  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  quantity  which  passes  is  the  equiva- 
lent  of)  and  therefore  equal  to,  that  uf  the  particles  separated." 

After  witnessing  the  result  of  this  e.\periment,  he  exclaims, 
"It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  small  a  quantity  of  a  compound 
ixfiy  is  decomposed  by  a  considerable  quayility  of  electricity ;  for 
one  grain  of  water  (acidulatetf  to  facilitate  its  conducting  poweis) 
will  require  an  electric  current  tobecontinuedduringSj  minutes 
t  its  decomposition,  which  current  must  be  powerful 
enough  to  maintain,  in  a  red  hot  state,  a  platina  wire  rl;  of  an 
jaoh  in  duuneter,  and  of  an  indeterminate  length,  exposed  to  the 
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ur  daring  all  this  time."    ''  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
quantity  of  dectricity  is  equal  to  a  very  powerful  flash  of  lightning.^ 

He  has  supposed  from  other  comparative  experimental  inves- 
tigations that  "  800,000  charges  of  a  powerful  Leyden  battery 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  electricity  sufficient  to  decompose 
this  single  grain  of  water;  or  to  equal  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  is  naturally  associated  with  the  elements  of  that  grain  of 
water,  endowing  them  with  their  mutual  chemical  affinity." 

Although  electro-dynamic  impulses  are  manifestly  propa- 
gated continuously  between  an  insulated  rubber  and  main  con- 
ductor of  the  frictional  electrical  machine,  and  between  the  zinc 
and  copper  plates,  yet  all  our  knowledge  of  these  impulses  is  con- 
fined to  the  facts  of  the  development  of  mechanical  action 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter.  We  are  not  yet  furnish- 
ed with  any  sufficient  data  for  deciding  whether  this  mechanical 
action  be  propagated  by  vibrations  of  the  perfectly  mobile  electric 
matter,  like  that  of  the  air  in  propagating  sounds — by  principles  of 
an  hydrostatic  pressure,  like  that  of  water  confined  in  pipes — by 
the  continuoos  repetitions  of  the  circulations  of  the  same  specific 
quantity  of  electric  matter  in  reiterated  currents,— or  by  variously 
combined  modifications  of  all  these  modes  of  propagating  more 
or  less  energetic  electro-mechanical  impulses. 

With  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  im- 
pulses at  the  rate  of  about  200,000  miles  per  second,  the  repe- 
titions of  such  electro-dynamic  impulses  admit  of  being  multiplied 
many  billions  of  times  through  the  short  circuits  of  conducting 
wires  by  means  of  the  same  quantity  of  electricity. 

An  inconceivable  number  of  reiterated  impulses  must  be 
propagated  between  the  two  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and 
between  the  rubber  of  a  main  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
with  this  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  during  3  J  minutes. 

A  small  quantity  of  electric  matter  may  serve  continuously 
to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  3f  minutes  of  time.  In  decomposing  water  by  the  use  of  the 
magneto-electric  machine,  which  will  be  presently  described,  the 
fact  is  demonstrable,  that  about  24,000  repetitions  of  tidal  waves, 
of  the  same  quantity  of  electric  matter,  existing  in  connection 
with  the  helix  coils^  may  be  propagated  through  the  mechanisok 
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of  a  "currenl  cbanger"  in  one  minute,  wbich  would  give  n 
90,000  impulses  in  S|  minutes,  to  produce  ihe  decompoeiiii 
one  grain  of  water  in  the  voltameter,  as  slated  by  ProfesEor 
Faraday. 

The  decomposition  or  separatiou  of  the  atoms  of  water  being 
a  mechanical  effect  produced,  there  appears  to  he  no  more  reason 
for  considering  the  production  of  this  specific  e^ct  as  a  test  of 
the  quantity  of  electricity  employed  to  produce  it,  than  the  pro- 
duction of  the  specific  effect  of  lifting  a  weight  of  1000  ions,  as  a 
test  of  the  quantity  of  matter  put  in  motion  to  lift  it.  A  gallon 
of  water  in  an  hydraulic  press  may  be  adequate  to  propagating 
a  mechanical  action  sufficient  to  accomplish  ihis  result. 

The  extent  of  mechanical  action,  not  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter employed,  ia  determined  by  llie  lest  of  the  deoompositioa  of 
water  in  the  voltameter.  Hence,  the  idea  of  using  the  roliaoKter 
18  a  test  of  the  quantity  uf  electricity  employed  appears  to  be 
&llac)0U3. 

As  electric  matter  is  an  universally  difiFtiaed  medium,  it  must 
ever  remain  imponderable,  for  the  rea^ns  which  have  been  stated. 
And  as  this  matter  does  not  impart  movements  to  groe^^r  mat- 
ter by  its  momentum,  there  appears  to  be  no  imaginable  mode 
by  which  human  intelligence  will  ever  succeed  in  detecting  ot 
measuring,  specific  quantities  of  electricity.  ^h 
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The  phenomenon  of  the  chemical  decompodtion  of  Tariotu 
eompoand  substances  is  also  resorted  to  as  a  scBsitiTely  delicate 
loit  of  the  presence  of  minute  electric  curreuts.  It  has  been 
d  experioKOtally,  that  a  certain  oomponnd  substance,  termed 
1>  o^  pokunutn^  is  decomposable  with  great  facility  by  the 
-chemical  action  of  an  exceedingly  feeble  current;  and 
I  fvlntion  of  this  compound  substance,  instead  of  wat^, 
ed  in  the  above  described  instrament,  one  of  the  compo- 
il  flobstances,  potash,  a[^>eare  develo]>ed  at  one  of  the  poles, 
1  iodioe  at  tbe  other. 
t  Iwii^  known  also,  experimentally,  that  the  presence  of 
e  ID  a  sedation  of  common  starch  prodoccs  an  tntei»ely  blue 
uae  baa  been  had  to  commingling  a  little  starch  with 
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the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  By  tbiH  means,  the  de- 
position of  the  least  portion  of  the  liberated  iodine  at  one  of  the 
poles,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  perceptible,  becomes 
leadilj  detectable  by  the  change  of  the  starch  to  a  blue  color  at  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  battery  wire  immersed  therein. 

An  improved  form  of  this  instrument  is  ex-  Fis.59. 

hibited  by  the  annexed  figure;  where  the  flat- 
tened extremities  of  two  platinum  wires  are 
brought  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  glass  tube, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  So  delicately  sensitive 
is  this  instrument,  that  merely  by  dipping  in 
acids  the  end  of  a  wire  composed  of  the  metal 
zinc,  connected  with  one  of  the  platinum  wires 
of  this  apparatus,  and  the  end  of  another  simi- 
lar wire  connected  with  the  other  platinum  wire,  so  as  to  form 
a  regular  circuit  through  the  solution  of  starch  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, a  deposition  will  be  discovered  of  a  purple  hue. 

A  few  turns  of  a  small  electrical  machine  will  prove  sufii* 
dent  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  to  the  platinum  plates, 
through  conducting  wires  connected  with  the  two  opposite  knobs; 
as  will  also  the  heat  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  applied  to  the  junc- 
tion of  a  wire  of  silver  and  of  platinum  connected  therewith. 

By  connecting  the  poles  of  a  thermo-electrical  apparatus  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  conjoined  wires,  presently  to  be  described, 
with  this  instrument,  the  mere  approach  of  a  person  near  this 
apparatus  will  disturb  its  electro-static  condition  sufficiently  to 
propagate  an  electro-dynamic  action  to  the  plates  of  platinum, 
thereby  the  blue  color  will  be  caused  to  appear.  Even  the 
animal  heat  of  insects  has  thus  been  detected  by  Melloni  to  be 
adequate  to  propagating  electro-dynamic  action. 

Instead  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  Mr.  Bain  has  adopted  the 
use  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  to  become  decomposed  for  pro- 
ducing discolorations  or  stains  on  the  prepared  paper  used  for  re- 
cording the  characters  of  his  "Electro-chemical  Telegraph."  He 
has  practically  introduced  the  new  art  of  electro-dyeing.  The 
atoms  of  iron  of  the  point  of  the  battery-wire  are  transferred  to 
unite  with  those  of  the  compound  salt  with  which  the  paper  is 
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The  preceding  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  synthetical 
view  of  some  of  the  most  important  standard  tests  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 
With  the  aid  of  these  landmarks  to  direct  our  researches,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  adventure  forth  to  trace  out  the  causes  of 
Natural  Motive  Power. 


"The  prinuiy  object  of  aclence  ia  to  ascertain  the  a 
d  tfae  mode  in  which  it  prodaoea  eo  muiy  direnifliid  eOeul 


The  movements  of  matter  are  appropriately  considered  under 
the  branch  of  the  science  of  mechanics  denominated  dynamics. 
The  propagation  of  force  or  power  to  move  matter  at  rest,  or  to 
Tary  its  stale  of  motion  in  any  way  from  a  uniform  movement 
in  a  straight  line,  is  denominated  Mechanical  Action. 

From  what  has  j  ust  been  premised  of  the  propagation  of  me- 
chanical action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  it  will  be 
readily  comprehended,  that  the  .Static  conditions  of  terrestrial 
matter  are  consequent  on  the  universal  system  of  Polarization  of 
atoms  and  masses;  and  that  its  Dynamic  conditions  are  conse- 
quent on  changes  of  Polarization  of  atoms  and  masses. 

Similarly  directed  currents  about  the  appro.timated  sides  of 
portions  of  matter,  have  been  shown  to  produce  their  final  state 
of  rest,  or  static  condition.  Before  proceeding  to  investigate 
the  Dynamic  conditions  of  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Static;"  as 
the  idea  of  the  state  of  rest  of  matter  is  commonly  considered 
to  imply  a  state  of  rest  or  cessation  of  mechanical  impulses. 
So  far  is  this  idea  from  being  correct  in  the  science  of  meehaa- 
ics,  that  a  true  Static  condition  of  portions  of  matter  implies  the 
action  of  at  least  two  oppositely  directed  and  exactly  equal  im- 
puliiics.  To  produce  a  relative  state  of  rest  of  bodies  requires, 
therefore,  the  development  of  double  the  e-xtent  of  impulses. 
When  a  stone  is  lefl  to  fall  freely  through  the  atmosphere,  the  gro^ 
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vitating  impulses  produce  a  continuously  increased  rapiditj  of 
motion.  When  the  s«'ime  stone  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  static  con- 
dition, on  the  earth's  surface,  it  still  continues  to  be  unceasingly 
urged  by  the  same  intensity  of  dynamic  action  as  when  left  to 
fall  freoly  through  the  air;  but  its  further  movement  is  arrested 
by  an  exactly  equal  and  opposite  reaction,  which  counterbal- 
ances the  action.  The  stone  at  rest  is  therefore  subjected  to  a 
double  extent  of  dynamic  action  to  which  it  is  subjected  when 
in  rapid  motion  during  its  fall  to  the  earth. 

Thus  a  skitic  condition,  or  relative  state  of  rest  of  all  atoms 
and  masses  of  terrestrial  matter,  implies  a  double  extent  of  the 
continuous  propagation  of  exactly  equal  and  opposite  impulses, 
which  counterbalance  each  other.  In  case  of  any  disturbance  of 
one  of  these  counterbalanced  impulses,  either  the  resultant  dj- 
namic  action,  or  the  reaction,  becomes  paramount,  and  motion  of 
the  matter  tljus  affected  must  ensue  accordingly  as  the  one  force 
or  the  other  may  prevail. 

On  every  disturbance  of  the  static  conditions  of  groupings  of 
atoms  at  insensible  distances,  dynamic  action  ensues,  as  has  been 
previously  stated.    In  every  development  of  Dynamic  action,  we 
are  taught  to  look  to  an  antecedent  Static  condition  of  counte^ 
balanced  antagonistic   actions   and    reactions  between  approxi- 
mated portions  of  matter.     Indeed,  all  our  knowledge  of  matter 
is  based  on  the  continuous  propagation  of  mechanical  action  be- 
tween atoms,  producing  their  aggregations  into  magnitudes  suffi- 
ciently great  to  become  discoverable  objects,  and  recognizable 
by  human  powers  of  perceptions,  as  has  been  recapitulated  at 
page  21.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  commenced  his  consideration  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  as  "an  aggregation  of  the  smallest  parts,  which 
are    material,  and    extended,  and    by  an   unknown  power  are 
strongly  connected  with  each  other." 

In  the  preceding  facts  of  Electro-Polarization,  there  has  been 
shown  to  be  developed  a  power  adequate  strongly  and  continu- 
ously to  connect  atoms  with  each  other,  and  also  strongly  and 
continuously  to  hold  them  asunder,  as  in  the  phenomenon  of 
crystallization,  and  of  vapor  of  water  in  the  sky. 

By  simply  varying  the  directions  of  the  propagation  of  eleo- 
tro-dynamic  action  about  portions  of  matter,  that  is,  by  varying 
their  Polarizations,  it  has   been  demonstrated  in  the  Electro* 
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dynamic  Ke;,  page  285,  that  there  are  producible  all  the  various 
relative  movernt-nls  and  states  of  rest, — of  the  Dynamic  and 
Static  conditions  of  terrestrial  matter. 

If  all  our  knowledge  of  malWr  be  confined  to  its  powers,  as 
sfBrmed  by  Faraday,  and  all  the  powers  of  matter  be  traceable  to 
Dioditied  slates  of  Polarizations  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances, 
AOd  of  masses  at  sensible  distances,  then  all  our  knowledge 
of  matter  ia  con6ned  to  its  Polarizations.  The  characteristic 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  elementary  matter  must  con- 
setjuently  depend  on  ihe  differences  of  their  respective  powers 
in  modifying  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  consti- 
tuting their  respective  Polarizations. 

The  endowment  of  specific  powers  of  modifying  the  propaga- 
tion ol  electro-dynamic  action  has  been  traced  (page  71)  to  the 
groupings  of  specific  portions  of  atoms  into  molecules  represent- 
ing the  si^ty  simple  elementary  substances,  and  into  organic 
meebunisms,  each  endowed  by  the  First  Cause  with  peculiar 
grades  of  powers  of  modifying  the  intensity  and  the  direciions 
of  the  electro-dynamic  action  continuously  propagated  from  a 
source  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  Thua 
groupings  of  atoms  into  the  molecules  of  the  sixty  simple  elemen- 
tary substances,  and  into  the  organs  of  plants,  have  been  con- 
indered  as  constituting  real  mechanisms,  specially  designed  and 
ordained  for  modifying  the  Polarizations  of  all  terrestrial  matter, 
producing  the  resultant  static  conditions  of  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic formations,  which  have  been  described  in  detail 

The  power  of  modifying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dyna- 
mic action  of  the  sun  developed  by  molecules  of  the  sixty  simple 
elementary  substances  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  Polariza- 
tion, has  been  denominated  Inorganic  action.  The  same  power 
developed  by  groupings  of  atoms  into  innumerable  mechan- 
ifims  of  the  organs  of  plants  (which  produce  the  various  polar- 
izations of  the  constituent  elements  of  carbonic  acid  gas  und 
water  into  organic  formations  of  fuel  and  food),  has  been  deno- 
minated Organic  actioi^.  By  the  term  Inorganic  action,  we  shall 
hereafter  represent  the  polarizations  produced  by  the  grouping 
of  atoms  into  molecules  of  the  sixty  simple  elementary  sub- 
stances, as  constituting  so  many  distinct  kinds  of  mechanisms ; 
and  by  the  term  Organic  action,  we  shall  represent  the  polariza- 
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tions  produced  by  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  medhanism  of 
living  organic  formations. 

1  hese  Inorganic  and  Organic  mechanisms  have  been  shown 
to  propagate  forces  and  to  perform  functions  antagonisticaUy  to 
each  other;  the  latter,  when  paramount,  producing  Polarizatioiu 
of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  in  the  constrained  static 
conditions  of  fuel,  food,  &c.,  from  which  the  former,  when  allow- 
ed to  become  paramount,  reproduce  polarizations  of  these  com- 
pounds, restoring  them  to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  ca^ 
bonic^acid  gas  and  water.  The  resultant  electro-dynamic  action  is 
exhibited  in  the  modified  forms  of  fermentation,  combustion,  Ao, 
as  has  been  recapitulated.    On  the  facts  of  the  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  of  these  antagonistic  Inorganic  and  Organic  actioDfl^ 
the  two  grand  subdivisions  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  chemistij 
are  essentially  based. 

In  treating  of  the  Dynamics  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature,  we 
shall  adopt  the  same  classification,  by  tracing  out  first,  the  forces 
and  functions  developed  by  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  life- 
less molecules  of  the  sixty  elementary  substances,  considered  as 
so  many  mechanisms  adapted  to  propagating  mechanical  action 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  in  the  modified  form  of 
Polarizations ;  and  then  of  the  forces  and  functions  developed  bj 
the  groupings  of  atoms  into  living  mechanisms  of  organic  fo^ 
mations  of  plants  and  animals. 

With  these  brief  preliminary  explanations,  we  are  prepared 
to  commence  tracing  out  the  Polarization  of  molecules  and 
masses  at  sensible  and  insensible  distances,  and  the  consequent 
propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter. 


INORGANIC  ACTION. 


In  the  preceding  account  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  ^^* 
organic  and  Organic  Formations,  it  has  appeared  that  neitil^^ 
lifeless  nor  living  bodies  are  endued  by  the  First  Cause  with 
absolute  power  of  originating  impulses  of  mechanical 
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Tbey  are  simply  capable  of  modifying  the  directione  of  the  im* 

I  pulses  propagated  to  them  from  an  originating  cause  external  to 

I  themselves.    Electric  matter,  like  all  other  matter,  in  accordance 

I  with  the  laws  of  mechaDical  science,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be    ' 

endued  with  the  power  to  move  itself.     It  must  be  urged  to 

move,  in  order  to  propagate  action. 

Considering  every  atom,  as  well  as  mass  of  atoms,  to  be  sur- 
Toanded  by  an  atmosphere  of  i>erfectly  mobile  electric  matter,  it 
follows  as  a  consequence,  that  every  movement  of  one  portion  of 
matter  near  another  must  produce  disturbances  of  the  electric 
matter  existing  in  connection  with  both  bodies.  In  accordance 
with  the  law  which  has  been  previously  stated,  every  disturb- 
ince  of  the  relative  states  of  rest  of  portions  of  matter  produces 
Ik  resultant  propagation  of  electro -dynamic  action,  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  mechanical  impulses  between  the  centres 
of  such  approximated  portions  of  matter  which  have  been  denoted 
by  the  term  Polarization. 

The  primary  cause  which  moves  atoms  and  masses, — not  the 
KOondary  cause  of  the  propagation  of  the  impulses,  is  to  be 
steadfastly  kept  in  view,  as  the  true  originating  source  of  the  de- 
velopment of  electro-motive  power,  and  electro-polarization.  In 
the  operation  of  the  frictional  electrical  machines  and  magneto- 
electrical  machines,  in  which  the  relative  movements  of  the  parts 
are  relied  upon  for  exciting  electricity,  the  motive  power,  applied 
to  put  these  machines  in  motion,  is  commonly  available  from 
the  human  hand  applied  to  tuniiug  a  crank.  This  peculiar  mode 
of  propagation  of  impulses  is  derived  from  the  combustion  of  or- 
ganic Ibrmations  of  luod  in  the  lungs;  and  is  a  consequence  of 
the  recoil  of  the  Inorganic  reaction. 

Hence,  in  every  case  of  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  the 
animal  power  of  human  beings  applied  to  moving  one  portion  of 
matter  near  another,  we  trace  the  originating  mechanical  cause 
of  the  motive  power  to  a  source  95  millions  of  miles  distant. 
And  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  steam  power,  water  power, 
and  wind  power,  to  turning  magneto-electrical  machines,  a  simi- 
lar view  must  be  taken  of  the  originating  mechanical  source  of 
the  electro-excitation,  as  has  been  premised  in  treating  of  Buid 
Inorganic  formations  of  steam,  thunder-clouds  and  falling  rain, 
I   and  of  rarefacUoQ  of  the  air,  by  solar  action. 
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Man  is  endued  with  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  ade- 
quate to  employ  at  his  pleasure,  his  own  animal  motive  power, 
or  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  means  of  pio,  agating  impulses, 
to  move  oiu'  portion  of  mat  er  near  another.    He  thus  induces 
disturbances  of  electric  matter,  and  the  consequent  further  pro- 
pagation of  all  such  impulses  in  the  variously  modified  forms  of 
electric  excitations.    But  there  exist  species  of  fishes,  compara- 
tively of  a  low  order  in  the  scale  of  created  intelligences,  which 
are  capable  of  accomplishing  extraordinary  propagations  of  im- 
pulses through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  in  the  modified 
form  of  electric  shocks  and  sparks.     What  mankind  can  accom- 
plish only  indirectly,  through  artificially  devised  and  constructed 
arrangements  of  electrical  machines,  the  various  electrical  fishes 
are  able  to  accomplish  directly,  through  the  natural  mechanisms 
of  the  organs  of  their  bodies.  These  fishes  can,  at  their  pleasure^ 
propagate  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  a  mecbaDical 
action,  consequent  on  the  combustion  of  food  in  their  lungs,  ia 
the  modified  form  of  powerful  shocks,  capable  of  instantaneooslj 
killing  smaller  fishes  constituting  their  prey,  and  of  knocking 
down  or  stunning  large  animals,  who  may  attack  them. 

The  electrical  action  propagated  by  a  species  of  eel — the  Gym- 
notus,  exhibited  during  a  considerable  time  in  London,  produced 
the  phenomena  of  brilliant  sparks,  sufiicient  to  burn  thin  leaves 
of  metal,  and  powerful  shocks,  sufficient  to  prostrate  a  man,  who 
brought  his  hands  into  contact  with  the  head  and  tail  of  the  eel 
Violent  muscular  contractions  ensued  on  immersing  the  hand  in 
the  water  near  the  eel  whilst  irritated,  to  induce  him  to  make  an 
electrical  discharge. 

This  latter  fact  affords  most  conclusive  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, from  analogy,  that  if  one  class  of  animals  be  found  actually 
endued  with  the  power  of  producing  violent  involuntary  mus- 
cular contractions  in  all  other  classes  of  animals,  that  all  such 
other  classes  of  animals  may  be  endued  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling a  sufficient  propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion to  produce  voluntary  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  their 
respective  bodies ;  and  the  consequent  propagation  of  impulses 
in  the  modified  form  of  animal  motive  power.  Fire-flies,  even 
whilst  exerting  the  animal  motive  power  necessary  to  sustain 
thejiselves  on  the  wing,  are  simaluuieously  able  to  propagate  the 
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electro-dynamic  action  developed  by  the  combustion  of  food  in 
their  lungs,  in  the  modified  form  of  electric  flashes,  capable  of 
affecting  the  material  nerves  of  the  eyes  of  all  sentient  beings. 

Although  mankind  are  not  created  with  natural  organic 
mechanisms,  capable  of  immediately  propagating  electro-dyna- 
mic action,  like  electric  fishes  and  fire-flies,  yet  they  have  su- 
perior intelligence,  and  power  of  modifying  the  propagation 
of  the  same  electro-dynamic  action,  developed  by  the  combustion 
of  food  in  their  lungs,  producing  contractions  of  their  muscles, 
and  consequent  animal  motive  power.  They  are  thereby  ca- 
pable of  exciting  far  more  intense  developments  of  electric  ex- 
citation indirectly,  by  means  of  various  sagaciously  contrived 
machines,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

Considering  then,  that  the  universally  diffused  electric  matter 
subserves  the  purpose  of  a  medium  specially  designed  for  the 
propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  which  are  deve- 
loped by  every  mechanical  movement  of  one  body  near  another^ 
it  remains  to  trace  out  this  simple  principle  in  all  its  various  ap- 
plications, and  to  illustrate  its  truthfulness,  by  the  tests  of  expe- 
rimental demonstrations. 

Various  names  have  been  applied  to  denote  the  different  modes 
of  producing  electrical  excitation.  When  one  body  is  rubbed 
bv  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  frictional  electrical  ma- 
chine,  this  peculiar  mode  of  excitation  has  been  termed  "  Fric- 
tional," and  *' Mechanical;"  and  hence  the  ternn  "frictional  elec- 
tricity," and  **  mechanical  electricity,"  has  originated.  The  ex- 
citation developed  by  means  of  heat,  has  been  denoted  "  Ther- 
mo-electricity ;"  that  developed  by  means  of  magnets,  ''  Mag- 
neto-electricity ;"  that  by  means  of  the  chemical  decomposition 
of  zinc  by  acids  in  the  battery  cell,  **  Galvanic"  and  "Chemical" 
electricity.  The  excitation  developed  by  the  organs  of  certain 
fishes,  has  been  termed  "  Animal "  electricity. 

These  several  distinctive  names  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  popular  use  for  the  convenience  of  arranging 
classes  of  facts  of  different  modes  of  exciting  electrical  action, 
rather  than  for  establishing  any  discrimination  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  electricity  excited.  Indeed,  Professor  Faraday 
instituted  a  course  of  experiments  for  the  express  purpose  of 
proving  that  there  is  no  actual  diflference  in  the  nature  of  elec- 
18 
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tricity,  howeVet  eicited,  and  that  all  tbese  kinds  of  "electrici- 
ties" are  identical- 
Considering  all  electric  excitation  to  be  simply  the  propagS' 
tion  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter^ 
and  that  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  all  identical  in  their 
nature,  however  excited,  and  however  propagated,  the  preceding 
result,  verified  by  Faraday,  might  be  theoretically  anticipated. 

"Without  attempting  to  follow  the  popular  classification  of  the 
modes  of  developing  electric  excitation,  we  shall  continue  to 
trace  out  the  excitation  and  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechani- 
cal force  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  in  the  following 
order,  viz. : 

By  the  relative  movements  of  masses  of  atoms  at  sensible 
distances  from  each  other. 

By  the  relative  movements  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances 
from  each  other. 

By  changes  of  temperature  of  groupings  of  atoms  at  insensible 
distances. 

By  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  animals. 


PROPAGATION  OF  IMPULSES  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  ELKC- 
TUIC  MATTER,  PRODUCED  BY  THE  RELATIVE  MOVEME^'TS  OF 
APPROXIMATED  BODIES  AT  SENSIBLE  DISTANCES. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical 
action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  was  first  detected 
by  the  friction  of  amber,  as  has  been  previously  stated.  The 
animal  motive  power  applied  in  this  case  to  rub  the  surface  of 
one  body  over  another  has  been  shown  to  originate  from  the 
combustion  in  the  lungs  of  the  food  produced  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  This  source  of  electrical  excitation, 
like  that  applied  to  turning  the  crank-handle  of  the  electrical 
machine  (previously  referred  to  in  describing  the  pith  balls  used 
as  electroscopic  tests,  page  254,)  originates  from  the  mechanical 
action  propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  in  ex* 
citing  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  plants. 

As  the  movement  of  one  portion  of  matter  near  another, 
serves  to  disturb  the  electro-static  condition  of  both  bodies,  * 
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contintioiis  propagation  of  mechanical  action  from  body  to  bodj, 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  appears  to  be  a  conse- 
qnence  rationally  to  be  anticipated. 

The  employment  of  amber,  glass,  resinous  bodies,  silk,  &e., 
for  the  special  purjiose  of  exhibiting  electric  excitation,  is  reaorted 
to  for  the  reason  that  these  particular  substances,  when  reduced 
to  a  polarized  state,  do  not  become  so  speedily  restored  to  their 
state  of  equilibrium,  or  electro-atatic  condition,  as  the  metals  do, 
when  they  are  similarly  treated.  For  precisely  the  same  reason 
tempered  steel  is  selected  in  preference  to  iron  and  all  other  eub- 
-glances,  to  propagate  more  permanently  electro-mechanical 
action  in  the  modified  form  of  magnetic  excitation.  A  bar  of 
iron  subjected  to  friction,  like  a  tube  of  glass  or  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax,  is  capable  of  developing  similar  excitation  by  becoming 
electro-poiarijsed  ;  but  the  more  ready  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  among  the  molecules  restores  instantaneously  their 
disturbed  polarization  to  a  counterbalanced  static  condition,  as 
when  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  temporarily  rendered  magnetic  by 
contact  with  an  excited  magnet,  or  by  the  proximity  of  an  elec- 
tric current, 

Tlie  process  of  friction  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gome  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing electro-dynamic  excitation  for  kindling  fires ;  and  people 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  are  accustomed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  re-sult  by  means  of  "  friction  matches,"  be- 
smeared with  certain  groupings  of  elementary  atoms  reduced  to 
constrained  electro-polarized  conditions. 

The  friction  of  a  body  represents  a  succession  of  contacts 
of  different  portions  of  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  simple  contact  of  two  bodies,  and  the 
Jnci«>n  of  them,  consists  in  the  preceding  fact  that  the  latter 
represenia  a  succession  of  contacts,  and  the  former  a  single  one. 
In  analyzing  this  process  of  excitation  of  electricity,  the  friction 
tecomea  reducible,  therefore,  to  successive  movements  of  portions 
of  matter  with  their  respective  atmospheres  of  electric  matter, 
toward  and  from  each  other. 

The  fact  of  the  development  of  electrical  excitations  by  bring- 
ing different  kinds  of  substances  into  contact  with  each  other, 
appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  the  celebrated  Volta,  about 
the  year  1801. 
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This  discovery  constituted  an  important  era  in  the  science  of 
electricity,  and  immediately  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
theory,  denominated  the  "contact  theoby." 

To  demonstrate  the  fact  that  electricily  is  excitable  by  the 
contact  of  ditl'erent  metals,  Voltu  made  use  of  two  rouud  plates, 
one  of  zinc,  and  one  of  copper,  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
p.   J,  ground   perfectly   smootli,   and 

adapted  to  fit  each  other's  sur- 
faces, having  insulating  glass 
,  handles  affixed  to  their  centres, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  Both 
plates  may  thus  be  brought  iuto 
contact  with  each  other  whilst 
insnlated  from  the  touch  of  the  hand. 

By  bringing  the  plates  together,  and  touching  one  of  them, 
and  by  then  separating  them,  he  established  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
that  when  the  metals  copper  and  zinc  are  brought  into  contact, 
and  then  separated  in  an  insulated  natural  electro-static  condition, 
electric  excitation  becomes  manifest,  as  tested  by  electroscopic 
instr  imenta. 

By  repeatedly  bringing  these  plates  into  contact,  and  separat- 
ing them,  each  time  touching  with  one  of  them  the  plate  of  the 
electroscope  invented  by  him,  see  fig.  19,  Volta  succeeded  in 
propagating  to  the  gold  leaves  mechanical  action  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter.  This  experiment  admits,  also,  of  veri- 
fication, by  means  of  Hare's  electroscope,  figure  18,  page  203,  as 
has  been  premised. 

That  this  very  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  the  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  impulses  is  not  due  to  any  original  innate 
cause  of  natural  motive  power  inherent  in  the  atoms  of  these 
two  metals,  as  supposed  by  Volta,  admits  of  demonstration.  This 
appears  by  recurrence  to  the  facts  that  have  been  narrated  of  the 
great  quantity  of  organic  carbon,  or  coal  reduced  by  solar  action 
to  the  state  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  smelting  furnace,  to  re- 
duce the  atoms  of  zinc  from  their  natural  permanent  static  con- 
dition of  ores  to  the  temporarily  excited  and  constrained  static 
condition  of  a  pure  glittering  metal.  And  also  of  the  extent  of 
combustion  of  organic  carbon  reduced  by  solar  action  to  the  state 
of  the  food  burnt  in  the  lungs  to  develope  the  animal  motive 
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power  propagated  to  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  each  other.     The  electric  excitation  in  this  case 
is  due  to  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  the  organic  action  of  animal  motive  power 
applied  to  move  the  plates  of  zinc  and  copper  toward  each  other; 
vhereby  the  electro-static  condition  of  both  are  disturbed,  ac- 
companied by  the  ever-attendant  result  of  electro-dynamic  action. 
It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  there  could  not  have  been  any 
devel()[)ment  of  electrical  excitation  at  all,  nor  any  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  action  from  either  of  the  two  plates  of  zinc  or 
copper,  had  they  not  been  put  in  motion  near  each  other  by  the 
motive  power  originating  from  solar  action. 

To  demonstrate  that  an  artificially  excited  body  will  develope 
electrical  excitation  in  another  unexcited  body  with  which  it  may 
be  brought  into  contact,  Volta  invented  a  very  simple  kind  of 

electrical  machine,  which  he  denominated 

The  EUctrophorus. — The  name  of  this  electrical  apparatus  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  signifying  ^^  Producer  of  Electricity.^^ 

The  electrophorus  consists  simply  of  a  cake  of  sealing-wax, 
which  material  is  selected  as  being  a  readily-excitable  substance. 
A  more  tough  and  useful  compound  is  commonly  used,  made  by 
melting  together  equal  parts  of  pitch  and  resin,  combined  with  a 
little  linseed  oil.  This  composition,  whilst  in  a  melted  state,  is 
poured  into  a  flat  circular  tin  dish,  having  a  rim  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  height,  as 
shown  at  C.  A  round 
metallic  plate,  D,  a- 
daptcd  to  the  size  of 
this  cuke  of  resinous 
matter,  is  affixed  to 
the  insulating  glass 
handle,  K,  by  which 
the  plate  of  metal 
may  be  alternately 
lifted  from  the  cake 
of  resin,  and  again 
brought  into  contact 
therewith. 

When  the  dry  fur  of  a  rabbit  skin  is  used  for  rubbing  this 


Fig.  54. 
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cake  of  resin,  or  rather  for  striking  it  by  repeated  violent  conJtcLcis 
with  the  fur  side  of  the  skin,  a  powerful  excitation  is  artificial/^ 
produced  both  in  the  cake  and  in  the  fur. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  originating  cause  of  tlie 
excitation  of  the  cake  of  resin  in  this  case  is  ascribable  to  the 
organic  action  employed  to  strike  it  with  the  fur.     The  animal 
motive  power  is  derived  from  the  combustion  in  the  lungs,  of  the 
organic  carbon  reduced  to  the  temporary  static  condition  of  food 
by  the  cause  of  solar  action. 

By  means  of  this  simple  instrument  the  command  is  obtained 
of  a  body  that  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  excited  or 
polarized  state,  and  which  admits  of  being  readily  empbyed  at 
pleasure  to  induce  excitation — that  is,  electro-polarization,  in  any 
other  bodies  which  may  be  selected  to  be  brought  near  to  it 

Whenever  it  is  desirable  artificially  to  propagate  electro- 
dynamic  action  from  the  cake  of  resin  to  some  adjacent  body,  the 
circular  plate  of  metal  is  taken  by  the  tip  of  the  glass  handle, 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  cake  of  resin,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  finger  is  brought  to  touch  the  plate.  Then  the  finger  is 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  plate  removed  by  holding  the  tip  of 
the  glass  handle. 

The  electro-dynamic  action  induced  in  the  plate  by  contact 
with  the  wax  may  be  propagated  to  any  portion  of  adjacent 
matter,  which  the  operator  may  select  and  bring  near  it. 

By  leaving  the  plate  of  metal  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  cake  of  resin,  this  action  and  reaction  produce  the  result 
of  a  complete  ekdro-stalic  condition^  which,  in  a  dry,  warm  place, 
remains  continuously  during  days  and  even  months.     But  if  the 
action  of  any  organic  forces  of  animal  motive  power,  or  inor- 
ganic forces  of  natural  motive  power  originating  from  the  cause 
of  solar  excitation,  as  has  been  previously  detailed,  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  plates,  so  as  to  separate  them,  then  their 
temporary  electro-polarized  condition  becomes  disturbed,  and  the 
impulses,  which  are  counterbalanced  by  action  and  reaction  to 
produce  this  electro  static  condition,  become  developed  as  tivo  equal 
and  oppositely-directed  mechanical  forces. 

By  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  we  are  thus 
theoretically  led  to  anticipate  that  which  never  fails  to  be  veri- 
fied by  the  fact  of  every  experimental  disturbance  of  the  electro- 
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Static  conditions  of  terrestrial  matter;  that  the  oppositely-directed 

ttd  oouDterbalanced  electro-dynamic  impulses  are  absolutely  and 

completely  resolved,  exhibiting  their  oppositely-directed  actions 

OD  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  bodies  brought  into  contact 

orrubbed  together. 

This  peculiar  result  is  ascribable  to  the  perfect  mobility  of 
electric  matter,  which  can  never  be  caused  to  exhibit  dynamic 
^tion  without  a  simultaneous  reaction  in  an  opposite  direction. 
h  is  one  of  the  most  important  fundamental  facts  of  the  sei- 
€!nce  of  electricity,  coanecting  it  by  this  inseparable  action  and 
<^ction  with  the  science  of  mechanics.  In  this  connection  it 
will  hereafter  come  under  a  more  scrutinizing  examination,  as 
Constituting  the  basis  of  the  two  popularly  adopted  theories  of 
electricity,  denominated  the  "Two  Fluid"  and  "Single  Fluid 
Theory." 

The  electrophorus  is  used  practically  for  producing  instanta- 
neous light,  by  causing  an  electric  spark,  always  excitable  in  an 
instant  from  the  plate  on  being  lifted  from  the  cake  of  resin,  to 
kindle  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  artificially  arranged  to  issue  from  a 
small  apparatus,  containing  a  lump  of  zinc  in  acidulated  water. 

The  plate,  by  dexterous  manipulations,  admits  of  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  cake  of  resin,  and  lifted  therefrom 
nearly  a  hundred  times  per  minute ;  and  consequently  it  may 
be  excited  and  discharged  as  often.  But  to  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion, instead  of  using  the  finger  each  time  to  touch  the  plate, 
strips  of  tinfoil  are  arranged  upon  the  cake,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  tedious  manipulation  with  the  finger. 

The  intensity  of  the  electric  disturbance  excited  by  the  ap* 

proximation  of  two  different  kinds  of  metals,  or  of  other  bodies, 

must  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  intensi-- 

ties  of  their  electro-static  or  electro-polarized  conditions.     A1-- 

though  the  opposite  electrical  actions  and  reactions  may  be  exactly 

Counterbalanced   among  the  atoms  of  the  mass  of  a  simple  or 

Compound  substance,  when  considered  absolutely  by  itself,  yet 

this  fact  is  no  proof  that  the  relative  electro-static  conditions  of* 

^ny  two  such  bodies  are  so  precisely  similar  as  not  to  disturb, 

Oach  other's  electro-static  conditions  when  brought  into  contact 

"together. 

The  mechanical  pressure  of  bodies,  as  well  as  friction  and* 
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contact,  propagates  electro-djnamic  action.  Elastic  India-rubber, 
or  caoutchouc,  developes  extraordinary  electric  excitation  by 
8udden  compression. 

Sparks  issue  in  vivid  coruscations  to  a  distance  of  several 
inches  from  between  the  rollers  used  for  compressing  sheets  of 
this  material  in  the  process  of  incorporating  it  into  manufactures 
of  cloth.     In  certain  processes  of  calico  printing,  the  India-rub- 
ber, dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  and  mixed 
"with  ultra  marine  blue,  or  other  colored  substances,  is  passed 
with  great  pressure  between  the  engraved  copper  rollers  and  the 
cloth  to  be  imprinted  therewith.     A  torrent  of  sparks  I  have  no- 
ticed to  issue  from  the  compressed  India-rubber,  too  intense  to  be 
sustained  by  the  knuckles,  held  near  them,  without  absolute  pain. 
Indeed,  the  process  of  printing  with  this  material  was  finally 
suspended  from  the  danger  of  burning  up  the  building  and  ma- 
chinery employed,  the  sparks  having  actually  set  fire  to  the  com- 
position of  turpentine,  alcohol  and  India-rubber,  and  caused  the 
cloth  in  the  machine  to  be  burnt  up. 

The  pressure  of  India-rubber  between 
two  plates  of  melal,  the  upper  one  being  at- 
tached to  a  glass  handle,  D,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  will  develope  electric  excitation. 

The  mechanical  compression  of  air  be- 
neath the  piston  of  a  forcing  syringe  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  modes  of  propagat- 
ing powerful  mechanical  action  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter,  by  producing  constrained  electro-polar- 
izations of  the  molecules.  On  a  small  scale,  the  process  of  com- 
pressing air  beneath  the  piston  of  a  tight  cylinder,  having  a  little 
tinder  j)laccd  therein,  has  been  commonly  employed  as  a  ready 
mode  of  kindlinf^  the  tinder  for  iQ:nitin"^  other  bodies.  The  animal 
motive  power  is  thereby  propagated  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter  in  the  modified  form  of  the  excitation  of  heat,  as  has 
been  stated  of  the  propagation  of  the  same  action  through  a  fine 
wire. 

The  preceding  operations  have  been  practically  efiected  on  a 
•great  scale,  with  a  powerful  steam  engine,  in  the  city  of  New 
■Orleans,  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  ice  economically 
on  the  spot,  even  in  midsummer,  as  an  article  of  luxury  of  com- 
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iHercial  value  in  a  warm  climate.    Whatever  may  be  the  final 
J^ult  of  the  experiment,  it  serves  beautifully  to  illustrate  the 
^stem  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action,  originating  from 
the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam  engine,  to  elec- 
tro-polarize,  by   compression,   the    particles   of  air   beneath   a 
forcing  piston.     The  mechanical  action  is  next  propagated  from 
the  polarized  particles  of  air,  in  the  modified  form  of  heat,  to  a 
portion  of  water  arranged  in  contact  therewith,  which  becomes 
reduced  to  the  state  of  steam.     In  this  constrained  opposite  elec- 
tro-polarized condition  each  molecule  repels  the  other,  until  re- 
acted upon  by  the  cold  sides  of  the  condensing  vessels,  and  by 
a  jet  of  cold  water.     When  relieved  of  the  extreme  mechanical 
pressure  by  being  drawn  off  into  a  separate  vesiiel,  the  particles 
of  air  react  by  a  reversed  polarization  upon  the  molecules  of 
water  placed  therein ;  whereby  the  latter  becomes  in  turn  polar- 
ized,— the  reverse,  however,  of  the  former  case ;  for  instead  of 
being  reciprocally  repellant,  as  in  the  state  of  steam,  they  become 
reciprocally  urged  toward  each  other,  and  solidly  grouped  in  crys- 
tals of  ice.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  ice  is  thus  speedily  ob- 
tainable, and  at  a  cost  less  than  might  be  theoretically  supposed. 

By  this  very  interesting  process  of  changing  the  polarizations 
of  the  molecules  of  water,  both  ice  and  steam  are  simultaneously 
producible  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam 
engine. 

The  percussion  of  a  hammer,  continuously  and  violently  re- 
peated upon  the  refractory  metal  of  iron  on  an  anvil,  is  some- 
times resorted  to  by  the  smith  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  electro- 
dynamic  excitation  on  the  hearth  of  his  forge.  The  percussion 
of  flint  and  steel  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
produce  similar  excitation. 

The  whole  science  of  electrical  excitation  is  based  on  the  fact 
of  the  action  and  reaction  of  electric  matter  existing  in  electro- 
static conditions  in  connection  with  groupings  of  elementary 
atoms.  Impulses  are  propagated  from  atom  to  atom,  and  body 
to  body,  and  even  through  sheets  of  glass  and  intervening  spaces 
of  air.  Every  movement  of  one  portion  of  matter  even  near 
another,  disturbs  the  electro-static  condition  of  such  bodies,  and 
induces  a  consequent  electro-dynamic  action. 

This  latter  mode  of  inducing  the  reciprocal  disturbance  of 
electric  matter  has  been  denominated  inductive  action. 
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The  approximation  and  recession  of  atoms^  or  masses  of  ml^ 
ter^  with  the  electrical  atmospheres  naturally  enveloping  then^ 
are  found  experimentally  to  be  a  requisite  for  producing  the 
disturbances  of  the  state  of  rest  of  electricity,  constituting  the 
phenomenon  of  electric  excitation.  It  may  hence  be  adopted 
as  a  law  of  electro-dynamic  science,  that  no  continvums  electric  adim 
can  be  excited  in  any  kind  of  electrical  apparatus^  without  the  continu- 
ous movement  of  Vieir  parts,  or  of  some  intermediate  element  cf 
master. 

The  discovery  of  this  principle  of  electric  excitation  appears 
to  have  been  originally  made  by  Otto  Guerick,  as  may  be  noticed 
by  reference  to  his  description  of  the  excitation  of  a  body, 
merely  by  approaching  near  to  it,  some  other  body,  that  has  been 
previously  excited,  without  actually  touching  it,  and  with  a  space 
of  air,  or  a  sheet  of  glass  intervening  between  them.  This  &ct 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  A  represents  an  exdt- 
ed  body  insulated  by  a  silk  string,  and  approximated  to  an  unci- 
cited  body,  B,  insulated  by  silken  cords,  and  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
C,  interposed  between  them. 

Fiff.  50. 


By  moving  A  gradually  toward  B,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
pairs  of  pitli  palls  suspended  from  B,  become  more  and  more 
divergent ;  and  on  withdrawing  A  from  B,  the  same  electroscopic 
balls  become  less  and  less  divergent,  until  they  cease  finally  to  ren- 
der manifest  by  their  continuous  divergency,  the  least  evidence  of 
any  disturbance  of  their  natural  electro-static  condition.     At  the 
same  time  the  pith  balls  suspended  from  A  become  still  more 
divergent,  on  being  approximated  to  B,  and  are  restored  to  their 
former  divergency  on  being  withdrawn. 

This  was  a  very  important  discovery  of  an  extraordinary 
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propagation  of  electro-djnamiQ  action,  not  only  through  inter- 
vening spaces  of  air,  but  even  through  an  intervening  dense 
flbeet  of  glass,  which  ie  considered  as  a  non-conducting  substance. 
The  experiment  serves  beautifully  to  illustrate  the  action  and 
jBactioa  of  the  electric  atmospheres  reciprocally  between  two 
bodies  not  in  contact. 

By  again  approximating  the  excited  conductor  A  more 
closely  to  B,  the  action  of  the  electric  atmosphere  of  the  former 
finally  acts  so  powerfully  in  disturbing  the  previous  electro-static 
condition  of  the  latter,  as  to  induce  a  further  extended  disturb- 
ance of  the  natural  polarized  condition  of  the  adjacent  knob 
of  the  wire  W,  connected  with  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  shock 
of  this  action  and  reaction  is  propagated  through  the  vibrating 
electric  matter  pervading  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  still  fur- 
ther inducing  a  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  to 
disturb  the  natural  electro-static  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eye,  recognizable  by  the  tribunal  of  human  intelligence  as  the 
perception  of  light.  At  the  same  instant  the  shock  of  this  me- 
chanical action  and  reaction  induces  a  vibration  of  the  air,  and 
the  sensation  of  sound.  And  were  the  two  conductors,  A,  B, 
considered  as  representing  the  dimensions  of  two  large  clouds 
approximated  by  the  winds  in  the  heavens,  the  intensity  of  the 
electro- dynamic  action  propagated  between  B  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  through  the  medium  of  the  atraosplieric  air,  would  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  of  lightning.  This  action,  if  from  a  very 
extended  excited  mass  propagated  through  a  fine  wire,  would 
produce  such  an  excessive  vibration  thereof,  as  to  affect  the 
nerves  of  the  hand  grasping  the  wire,  with  the  sensation  recog- 
nizable as  that  otfieat. 

At  the  instant  after  the  reaction  of  the  electric  matter  exist- 
ing in  connection  with  the  mass  of  the  earth,  the  disturbed  elec- 
tric matter  of  the  conductor  B,  aud  of  the  adjacent  knob,  W, 
connected  with  the  earth,  become  reduced  to  a  counterbulanced 
electro -static  condition,  as  tested  by  the  drooping  of  the  pith  ball 
electroscopes  appended  thereto. 

Let  the  conductor  A  be  now  withdrawn  from  B,  and  it  will 
Ik  found  that  the  electric  atmosphere  of  B  becomes  again  dis- 
turbed by  being  relieved  of  the  constraining  influence  of  the  ex- 
aled  electric  matter  A ;  and  the  pith  balls  suspended  from  B 
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will  again  become  divergent.  A  second  reaction  of  the  dis- 
turbed electric  matter  ensues  between  the  knob  W  and  B,  repro- 
ducing precisely  the  same  phenomena  of  an  electric  spark  and 
shock. 

In  explaining  this  experiment,  a  portion  of  the  electric  matter 
naturally  existing  in  an  electro-static  condition  in  connection  with 
B  is  supposed  by  electricians  to  be  transferred  in  a  "  disruptive 
discharge"  to  the  earth  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  this  deficiency  is 
supposed  to  be  similarly  restored  from  the  earth. 

Tlie  pith  balls  suspended  from  the  middle  of  B,  are  found  by 
experiment  to.  continue  drooping,  whilst  those  at  the  ends  NP 
continue  divergent,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  electro-dyna- 
mic action  is  confined  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  excited  con- 
ductor. This  peculiar  action  developed  at  the  ends  or  poles  of 
excited  bodies,  denoted  by  the  term  polarization,  exhibits  a  gen- 
eral law  of  electro-dynamic  action  at  the  extreme  ends  of  all  ex- 
cited bodies. 

To  prove  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sever  the  conductor 
B  at  the  middle  part,  by  dexterously  swinging  the  ends  asunder 
whilst  sustained  by  the  silken  cords.     It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  i)ith  balls  suspended  from  the  section  that  constituted  the 
middle  part  then  become  divergent.     The  same  result  of  the 
cessation  of  the  development  of  dynamic  action  occurs  at  the 
two  N  and  S  poles  of  a  bar  magnet  when  conjoined  in  contact 
with  each  other.     The  middle  part  or  conjoined  ends,  cease  to 
attract  iron  filings,  until  they  are  again  separated,  when  the  dy- 
namic action  is  restored  to  the  ends.     Thus  the  principle  of  the 
polarization  of  bodies  by  the  action  of  "  electricity"  and  of  "mag- 
netism "are  precisely  similar.     This  fact  also  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  electro-polarization  of  the  pith  balls  pressed  against 
an  excited  body,  as  has  been  previously  noticed.     A  similarity 
also  of  the  propagation  of  electric  and  magnetic  impulses  through 
a  sheet  of  glass  and  other  non-conducting  substances  takes  place; 
and  as  the  N  pole  of  a  magnet  induces  the  opposite  S  polarity  in 
a  bar  of  iron  brought  near  it,  so  the  dynamic  action  of  the  end 
of  the  conductor  P,  2>ositivelf/  excited,  induces  an  opposite  nega- 
tive excitation,  denoted  by  N ;  whilst  the  further  end  exhibits, 
like  the  two  opposite  ends  of  magnets,  opposite  dynamic  im- 
pulses, thus  demonstrating  the  similarity  of  the  electro-dynamic 
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impulses  developed  by  an  insnlsted  electrically  excited  "body,  and 
a  magnet. 

It  is  usual  to  affirm,  as  above  stated,  that  opposite  poles  of 
magnets,  and  oppositely  excited  bodies,  attract  each  other.  This 
ose  of  the  term  "  opposite  "  may  convey  the  idea,  that  about  the 
respective  N  and  S  poles  of  magnets,  placed  end  to  end,  the 
currents  circulate  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other.  The  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  fact,  as  has  been  explained  in  reference  to  the 
^gures  A  B  of  the  Floating  Eings,  page  223.  About  the  N  pole 
of  one  magnet,  and  the  S  pole  of  another,  arranged  end  to  end, 
the  electro- dynamic  action  is  propagated  in  similar  directions, 
thus  sostaining  the  general  law  of  Attraction  between  similarly 
moving  currents.  The  same  law  is  presumed  to  hold  good  when 
applied  to  the  polarization  of  electrically  excited  bodies,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  preceding  figure. 

In  the  early  experiments  of  electricians,  the  process  of  fric- 
tion was  accomplished  by  rubbing  very  large  sticks  of  sealing- 
■vnK,  and  large  glass  tubes,  with  dry  warm  cloths,  or  the  fur 
•of  animals  applied  with  the  hand.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1706  that  the  improvement  was  first  introduced,  by  Hawksby, 
■of  employing  a  glass  globe,  fixed  on  an  axis  provided  with  a 
•crank,  to  be  turned  by  the  hand  for  esciling  electricity. 

In  the  first  stage  of  this  improvement,  the  rubber  was  held 
hj  manual  pressure  against  one  side  of  the  revolving  globe, 
■whilst  an|  attendant  mounted  on  a  cake  of  resin,  or  on  a  stand 
aupported  by  glass  legs,  held  a  row  of  pointed  wires  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

Boze  and  Winkler  made  still  further  improvements  by  fixing 
permanently  to  the  frame  used  to  support  the  revolving  globe, 
two  posts  of  baked  wood  (and  subsequently  of  glass),  the  one  to 
Bustain  the  rubber,  and  the  other  to  sustain  the  row  of  pointed 
wires,  thus  dispensing  with  the  labor  of  two  attendants. 

With  these  gradually  introduced  improvements,  the  appa- 
ratus for  exciting  electricity  has  been  reduced  to  the  form  a 
machine,  denominated  the  "Frictional  Electrical  Machine." 

Although  these  machines  are  now  too  familiarly  known  to 
require  an  elaborate  description,  yet  a  brief  review  of  the  speci- 
fic arrangements  of  their  working  parts  may  advantageously  be 
considered,  as  illustrating  the  philosophical  principles  of  elec- 
trical excitation. 
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Frictional  electrical  machines  were  firat  constructed  to  be 
operated  by  the  sticcessiiv  appnxnmait'ms  or  contacts  of  the  parts 
of  the  revolving  glass  cylinder,  A,  against  the  parts  of  a  rubber 
attached  to  a  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  F,  mouated  on  a  pillar 
of  glass.  This  pillar  is  sustained  on  a  sliding  base-board  at  the 
bottom,  capable  of  being  moved  by  a  screw  towards  the  ghias 


oylinder,  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  and  conse- 
qaently  of  the  friction  of  the  rubber. 

The  rubber  is  made  of  leather  stuffed  with  horae  hair,  to  con- 
Btitnte  an  elastic  cushion. 

Another  hollow  metallic  cylinder,  termed  "a  Prime  Con- 
ductor," is  represented  at  E,  furnished  with  a  row  of  pointed 
wires  facing  the  glass  cylinder,  designed  to  serve  for  collecting 
tiie  electricity  excited  therefrom.  To  prevent  the  escape  or  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  prime  conductor, 
it  is  insulated  by  the  intervention  of  a  non-conducting  glass  pillar. 
A  flap  of  silk,  G,  is  attached  to  the  cushion,  and  is  spread  out 
over  the  top  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  to  suppress  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  electrical  action  by  the  reaction  of  the  air,  before  it 
reaches  the  row  of  points  at  E. 

A  revolving  movement  may  be  imparted  to  the  glass  cylin- 
der by  the  animal  motive-power  of  the  human  hand  applied  to 
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well  stirred  together  \intil  solidified.  The  brittle  compound  is 
then  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  qaaii% 
of  lard  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste. 

A  superior  improved  Plate  Electrical  Machine  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  has  superseded  the  use  of  the  cylindrical  ma- 
chines, one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  glass  plate  is  caused  to  revolve  by  means  of  the  crank 
handle  C,  attached  to  an  axis  passing  through  the  plate,  which  is 
supported  between  two  pillars.  Attached  to  the  inner  sides  of 
these  pillars  are  four  cushions,  compressing  the  plate  between 
them  at  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  disc,  each  having 
flaps  of  silk,  D  D,  appended  thereto.  The  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cushions  is  regulated  by  screws. 

The  two  opposite  conductors,  A  B,  are  supported  by  two 
stout  glass  pillars,  E  E,  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  mahogany  base 
board,  on  which  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted 

The  brass  arch,  C  C,  is  sustained  at  the  centre  and  lower  ends 
by  the  glass  pillars  E,  E,  E,  and  connects  the  two  conductors 
AB. 

The  large  electrical  machine  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in 
London,  has  a  plate  of  the  diameter  of  7^  feet,  the  sparks  from 
the  huge  conductor  of  which,  it  is  stated,  "are  nearly  sufficient 
to  fell  a  man  to  the  floor." 

Another  common  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  working  parte 
is  shown  in  figure  59,  where  the  glass  revolving  plate  is  denoted 
at  a,  the  connecting  wire  with  its  rows  of  points  at  t,  the  prime 
conductor  at  /  and  the  glass  insulating  pillars  at  A. 

By  scanning  the  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parte  of 
the  preceding  machines,  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  here, 
that  the  system  kept  in  view  throughout  all  the  plans  of  their 
construction  is  simply  confined  to  two  distinct  principles. 

1st.  To  move  one  portion  of  matter  near  another  in  order 
to  disturb  the  natural  state  of  rest  of  the  electric  matter  exist- 
ing in  connection  with  both  bodies. 

2d.  To  direct  the  consequent  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  impulses  in  some  one  specific  line  of  action,  by  means 
of  interposed  non-conducting  substances,  and  of  a  continuous  line 
of  conducting  substances,  to  concentrate  them  on  a  determinate 
point.  Otherwise,  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  would  become  dif- 
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fused  ia  every  opposite  direction,  and  be  unavailable.  By  cotia- 
teracting  each  other,  tbej  would  become  neutralized  and  imper- 
ceptible. 


To  carry  out  tlie  first  principle,  a  selection  is  made  o{  glass, 
eealing-wax,  fur,  silk,  or  of  some  other  similar  Twn-conducting 
body ;  and  their  natural  electro-static  condition  is  disturbed  by 
mechanical  motion  of  their  approximated  parts.  A  bar  of  iron 
may  be  used  similarly  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax,  or  glass  tube,  for 
.developing  electrical  excitation  ;  but  from  the  instantaneous  dif- 
fusion of  the  electro-dynamic  action  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
metal,  its  polarization  ceasea  im mediately.  The  greatest  precau- 
tions of  artificial  insulation  by  glass,  sealing-wax,  &c.,  are  requbite 
for  the  development  of  the  electric  impulses  in  metals  in  any 
one  specific  direction,  with  sufficient  intensity  to  become  appreci- 
able. The  friction  of  metals,  when  intense,  propagates  electro- 
dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form  of  heat,  as  occurs  when  a 
fine  wire  is  used  to  propagate  electric  action. 

The  pointed  wires  are  introduced  to  determine  the  electro- 
19 
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dynamic  action  in  the  specific  direction  of  the  insaUted  prime 
conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  to  be  Bubaequently  dis- 
tributed by  the  pathways  of  conducting  wires  in  other  direc* 
tions,  required  for  concentrating  the  action  upon  some  one  object. 
This  arrangement  for  determining  the  electro-dynaraic  impulses 
to  one  common  direction,  that  they  may  not  become  diflused,  or 
turned  to  counteract  each  other,  imparts  to  this  apparatus  the 
character  of  a  machine. 

It  will  be  presently  shown  that  the  same  principles  are  ne- 
cessarily followed  up  in  the  construction  of  the  galvanic  battery. 
The  copper  plates  are  arranged  near  the  zinc  plate,  to  receive 
and  to  propagate  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  determinate  di- 
rections through  connecting  wires.  There  is  the  same  extent 
of  this  kind  of  action  producible  by  the  friction  of  the  surface  of  a 
glass  cylinder,  and  also  from  the  decomposition  of  zinc,  although 
nndiscovcrable,  unless  in  connection  with  the  apparatus  of  an 
electrical  machine,  or  galvanic  battery.  By  reducing  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic impulses  to  one  common  direction,  the  observable 
effects  become  more  palpable,  because  they  are  more  concen- 
trated to  act  in  coinciding  directions,  instead  of  opposite  coante^ 
balancing  and  neutralizing  directions. 

This  result  is  most  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  operation  of 
the  Magneto-electrical  mQchine(whichwi]l  be  hereafter  described), 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  of  a  "  Pole-changer,"  employed  to 
convert  the  alternate  and  oppositely  directed  ebbing  and  flowing 
surges  of  the  electric  matter  in  the  spiral  coils  of  wire,  in  one  wni- 
Jorm  direction,  to  represent  the  continuous  electro-dynamic  action 
of  a  common  frictional  electrical  machine,  or  galvanic  battery. 

The  successive  contacts  of  one  portion  of  matter  with  other 
portions  of  matter,  constituting  the  mechanical  action  of  friction, 
is  adequate  to  developing  electro-dynamic  action  under  appa- 
rently the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Even  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  Zero,  (Fahr.)  I  have  noticed  that 
the  friction  of  the  wooden  runners  of  heavily  laden  sleds  on  the 
suri'aces  of  snowy  roads  produces  this  kind  of  excitation,  suf- 
ficient to  melt  the  snow  beneath  them,  and  even  to  produce 
steamy  exhalations.  So  familiarly  known  is  this  fact  to  the 
drivers  of  these  vehicles,  that  it  is  their  common  practice  to  leave 
ihem,  when  stopped  for  a  time,  upon  pieces  of  wood,  to  prevent 
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I  the  excited  runners  from  melting  the  ice  beneath  them,  and  from 
mfterwards  becoming  frozen  fast  to  the  spot  Without  this  pre- 
caution it  requires  tbe  aid  of  levers,  and  the  percuaaion  of  heavy 
blows,  to  detach  them. 

Tbe  excitation  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  galvanic  battery, 
may  be  employed  to  produce  the  same  phenomenon  of  heat  and 
melting  of  ice,  when  propagated  through  fine  conducting  wires, 
as  has  been  before  stated ;  thiis  demonstrating,  that  the  same  elec- 
trical cause  is  adequate  to  producing  both  of  these  effects. 

The  mechanical  contacts  of  the  particles  of  liquids,  as  well 
as  of  solids,  render  manifest  palpable  impulses  of  electrical  ac- 
tion. By  discharging  a  fine  shower  of  mercury  against  the  sur- 
iace  of  glass  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  or 
by  forcing  a  current  of  air  from  bellows  against  a  window  pane, 
nmilar  manifestations  of  disturbances  of  their  electro-static  con- 
ditions are  exhibited.  Every  gust  of  wind  must  consequently 
produce  electrical  currents  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  violent  movements  of  the  rushing  waters  of  the  cataract 
of  Niagara  produce  so  great  an  electro-dynamic  excitation,  aa  to 
Bend  forth  a  volume  of  steamy  vapor,  which  ascendii  like  a  per- 
petually rising  curtain  of  mist  in  Iront  of  the  grand  cataract.  The 
ascending  cloud  of  vapor  becomes  visible  to  the  traveller  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  falls. 

These  vapors  veil  the  termination  of  the  descent  of  the 
falling  waters,  serving  to  increase  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  by 
partially  shrouding  it  in  mysterious  obscurity.  Every  pointed 
twig  and  spire  of  grass  on  the  verge  of  the  precipices  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  tbe  rising  vapors,  glitters  with  the  drops  of 
the  water  attracted  by  them  as  conductors  or  propagators  of  the 
excited  electro-dynamic  action.  Thus  on  this  spot,  where  there 
is  developed  a  greater  extent  of  mechanical  action  than  on  any 
other  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  also  developed  an 
extraordinary  extent  of  propagation  of  the  same  action  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter,  as  has  been  recapitulated  of  the 
production  ol'  similar  steamy  vapors  by  the  silent  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean. 

In  experimenting  on  the  6ne  spray  arising  from  the  violent 
movements  of  the  waters  of  cascades,  Volta  aud  Tralles  ascer- 
tained by  repeated  experiments  with  electroscopes  held  in  the 
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misty  atmosphere,  that  the  phenomenon  of  electric  excitation 
becomes  developed.  There  are,  therefore,  ample  reasons  (or  tbe 
belief  that  the  beautiful  "dew  theory"  of  Dr.  Wells  may  be 
resolved  into  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

This  idea  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  facta  which  have  been 
noticed  in  Wilkes'  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring 
Expedition,  on  the  voyage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  Janeiro,  (vol.  L, 
page  37,)  where  it  is  stated  that  scarcely  was  tbe  sun  set,  before 
the  ship  was  covered  with  heavy  deposits  of  dew,  so  as  to  be- 
come quite  wet  with  it.  Captain  Wilkes  remarks,  that  "one  of 
the  essential  requisites  supposed  necessary  by  Dr.  Wells  for  a 
deposit  of  dew,  was  certainly  wanting  in  this  case,  viz.,  that(i^ 
temperature  of  the  body  on  which  it  was  deposited  should  be  amsidera- 
bly  lower  than  Vie  surrounding  air;  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
ship  having  remained  the  same  for  several  days,  at  about  78°; 
all  objects,  hammock-cloths,  spars,  sails,  and  rigging,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  showed  the  same."  And,  again,  on  the 
summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii,  he  observes,  that  when  the  dew- 
point  could  be  obtained  by  Pouillet's  hygrometer,  electricity  was 
found  to  be  easily  excited. 

The  violence  of  the  mechanical  friction  of  the  falling  waters 
of  cataracts  induces  the  propagation  of  electro-mechanical  ac- 
tion in  the  re- formation  of  the  same  vapor  of  water,  as  was  ori- 
ginally induced  by  the  solar  action  that  elevated  'the  floods.  By 
the  change  of  these  molecules  of  vapor  to  their  natural  static 
condition  of  water  in  the  form  of  dew-drops,  electro-dynamic 
action  becomes  again  propagated,  as  tested  by  Volta  and  Tralles. 

In  all  the  preceding  examples  of  electric  excitation,  tbe  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  effected  by  moving  oo^ 
body  near  another.  As  the  propagation  of  the  impulses  of  mC" 
chanical  action  is  extended  through  the  medium  of  the  electri^ 
atmosphere  environing  and  accompanying  such  relatively  moV 
ing  bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  actual  movement  c^ 
the  passive  matter  of  such  bodies,  provided  the  electric  matted 
itself  be  moved  therein  to  propagate  the  impulses.  K  two  bodied 
be  fixed  side  by  side,  like  the  two  conducting  wires  shown  al 
page  220,  figure  20,  and  electro-dynamic  action  be  propagated 
through  them  from  an  excited  galvanic  battery,  these  bodies  at 
rest  may  be  moved  thereby,  as  has  been  illustrated. 
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That  the  same  electric  excitation  may  be  induced  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  bodies 
•t  rest,  as  is  producible  by  the  relative  movements  of  such  bodies 
near  each  other,  admits  of  demonstration  by  the  following  expe- 
liment: 


Within  the  hollow  cylinder,  composed  of  the  multiplied  coils  of 
a  conducting  wire,  forming  a  helix,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  insert 
a  piece  of  iron,  N,  S,  resting  on  a  piece  of  non-conducting  glass 
placed  therein  to  sustain  the  piece  of  iron  from  contact  with  the 
surrounding  wire  coil;  and  let  there  be  arranged  the  knob  of 
another  conducting  wire  connected  with  the  ground,  near  the 
end,  S,  corresponding  with  the  similar  knob,  W,  of  the  preceding 
figure  66. 

At  the  instant  the  battery  current  is  propagated  through  the 
wire  coil,  the  electric  matter  existing  in  a  state  of  rest  in  connec- 
tion with  the   piece  of  iron,  N,  S,  becomes  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  this  approximated  current,  and  an  electric  spark  be- 
comes apparent  between  the  end  of  the  iron,  S,  and  the  knob. 
Impulses  of  electro-mechanical  force  are  developed  between  the 
ends  of  the  iron,  N,  S,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  such  as  keys, 
screws,  &c. ;   which  are  held  up  thereby  so  loug  as  the  circuraam- 
Itient  current   continues  to  be  propagated  tiirough  the  coil  of 
I  wire.     When  the  current  is  suddenly  cut  off,  by  detaching  one 
I  end  of  the  wire  from  its  connection  with  the  galvanic  battery,  a 
I  ^rk  is  again  seen  to  occur  between  S  and  the  adjacent  knob ; 
1  then  the  suspended  keys  suddenly  drop  therefrom,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  divergent  pith  balls,  suspended  frora  the  condactor, 
B,  fig.  56,  drooped  on  the  occurrence  of  the  reacting  spark  from 
the  adjacent  knob,  W.  This  experiment  demonstrates  that  on 
counteracting  the  constrained  electro-djnamic  condition  of  the 
bar  of  iron  by  the  reaction  of  the  electric  matter  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  through  the  adjacent  knob  of  the  condacting  wire 
connected  therewith,  the  magnetic  action  simultaneously  ceases. 

Thus  precisely  the  same  inductive  action  through  a  space  of 
intervening  air  is  developed  from  electric  matter  in  motion, 
through  the  conducting  wire,  as  takes  place  between  an  excited 
conductor,  A,  and  adjacent  bodies,  even  through  an  intermediate 
screen  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  shown  in  figure  56. 

This  principle  extends  to  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  matter^ 
naturally  existing  in  a  state  of  rest  in  connection  with  the  iroi 
wire  of  the  coil  itself,  represented  in  the  preceding  figure.    Fro 
one  end  of  a  similar  coil,  Professor  Faraday  discovered  that 
electric  spark  may  be  induced  to  appear  when  a  permanent  steel 
bar  magnet  is  suddenly  thrust  within  the  hollow  cylinder  fonrn 
by  the  coil. 

The  movement  of  every  kind  of  matter  rapidly  toward  an 
from  permanent  steel  magnets  serves  to  disturb  the  natural  statii 
condition  of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  therewith,^ 
and  to  induce  resultant  electro-dynamic  action. 


IMPULSES    PROPAGATED    THROUGH    THE    MEDIUM    OF    ELECTRIO^^^^^ 
MATl^ER     BY    THE     MECHANICAL     MOVEMENTO     OF     MAGX: 
NEAR    CONDUCTING     BODIES,    CONSTITUTING     MAGNETO-ELEC- 
TRIC EXCITATION. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  excitation  of  magnets 
by  means  of  electricity  in  motion,  it  became  a  frequent  subject 
of  experiment  to  produce  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  means 
of  magnets  in  motion.  A  course  of  experiments  was  instituted 
by  Professors  Faraday  and  Forbes,  expressly  to  verify  this  antici- 
pated result.  They  accomplished  this  interesting  discovery,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  mode  of  producing  electric  excita- 
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tion,  which  has  received  the  appropriate  name  of  "magneto- 

BLECTKICITy." 

The  earliest  account  published  of  the  first  successful  experi- 
ment in  exciting  electricity  by  the  influence  of  miignets,  appeared 
m  April,  1832,  in  the  "  Annals  of  Pbiiosophy,"  b£  communicated 
by  Professor  Faraday. 

"If  a  wire,  connected  at  both  extremites  with  a  galvanometer, 
be  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  helix  around  a  magnet,  no  current  of 
dectricity  takes  place  in  it.  This  is  an  experiment  which  has 
been  made  by  various  persona  hundreds  of  times,  in  the  hope  of 
evolving  electricity  from  magnetism;  and,  as  in  other  cases  in 
which  the  wishes  of  the  experimenter  and  the  facts  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  has  given  rise  to  very  conlJicting  conclusions. 
But  if  the  magnet  be  withdrawn,  or  introduced  into  such  a  helix, 
a  current  of  electricity  is  produced  whiht  Vie.  magnet  is  in  motioji^ 
Mjd  is  rendered  evident  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 
If  B  single  wire  be  passed  along  a  magnetic  pole,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  induced  through  it,  which  can  be  rendered  sejisible. 
Whenever,  also,  a  piece  of  metal  is  moved  near  a  magnet,  so  as 
to  intersect  the  magnetic  curves,  electricity  is  evolved,  according 
to  very  simple  laws." 

The  earliest  contrivance  for  inducing  the  excitation  of  elec- 
tricity by  the  approach  and  withdrawal  of  magnets,  was  originally 
accomplished  by  Faraday  in  the  year  1831.  He  used  a  bar  of 
soft  iron,  instead  of  a  permanent  magnet.  By  inserting  this 
piece  of  soft  iron  into  the  helix  coil,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
figure,  and  by  then  touching  the  projecting  end  of  the  bar  of 
Bofi  iron,  whilst  thus  environed  by  the  coils  of  wire,  with  the 
pole  of  a  steel  bar  magnet,  the  bar  of  iron  becomes  instanta- 
neously a  magnet.  It  ceases,  also,  instantaneoiisly  to  be  a  mag- 
net, when  the  permanent  steel  magnet  is  withdrawn  from  contact 
therewith.  As  this  operation  of  exciting  temporary  magnetism 
m  a  bar  of  iron  already  inserted  within  the  helix  coil  of  wire, 
sdmits  of  being  more  rapidly  accomplished,  to  exert  a  sudden 
action  in  exciting  the  electricity  naturally  existing  in  connection 
with  the  metal  of  the  wire  coil,  than  can  possibly  be  effected  by 
neana  of  thrusting  a  permanent  magnet  into  the  same  coil,  the 
pltenomenon  of  the  electric  excitation  becomes  reduced  to  more 
ndden  and  violent  ebbing  and  returning  surges.  This  is  rendered 
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iron,  witii  its  environing  coils  of  insulated  wire,  is  6xod  upon  an 
axis  extended  from  the  pillar  P  to  another  piiliir  erected  between 
the  polea  of  the  magnet.  This  axis  is  caused  to  revolve  rapidly 
bj  the  baud  from  the  multiplying  wheel,  W, 

Fif.  m. 


Both  of  the  arms  of  the  revolving  bar  of  iron  are  rendered 
magnetic,  for  an  instant,  as  they  successively  pass  the  two  ap- 
proximated poles  of  the  permanent  steel  magnet,  N;  and  they 
oesse  for  an  instant  to  bo  magnetic  on  passing  away  from  the 
infiuence  of  these  two  magnetic  jioles.  The  leg  of  the  iron  bar 
which  approaches  the  N  pole  acquires  the  opposite  south  polarity, 
and  the  otlier,  the  opposite  north  polarity.  The  intensity  of  the 
exoitalioQ  increases  until  the  ends  of  the  armature  are  exactly 
opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  polea  of  the  steel  magnet,  and  then 
diminishes  to  a  minimum,  when  they  stand  crosswise  to  each 
otlier.  By  the  continuance  of  the  motion,  each  leg  of  the  iron 
armature  becomes  oppositely  excited  on  approaching  the  opposite 
pole. 

These  rapid  transitions  of  magnetic  excitations  in  the  re- 
volving bar  of  iron  induces  equally  rapid  transitions  of  excitation 
of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  the  coils  of 
wire,  wound  around  them  both  continuously.  But  it  is  manifest 
on  inspecting  the  arrangement  of  these  two  coils  of  wire  revolv- 
ing about  the  axis,  that  their  ends  cannot  remain  connected  with 
any  stationary  portion  of  the  apparatus,  as  they  would  become 
broken  off  by  the  revolving  movement.  Con.Hequently  it  beooraea 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  additional  arrangements  of  conaec- 
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tions  of  the  ends  of  the  coils  of  wires  with  other  oonductiDg 
wires,  extended  to  the  bodies  to  receive  the  shocks  propagated 
therefrom. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Page  has  invented  the  am- 
ple, but  very  ingeniously  contrived  mechanism,  which  has  been 
denominated  a  "  Self -acting  Current  Changer, 

In  the  figure,  A  represents  a  sectional  view  of  the  axis  of  the 
spindle  carrying   around  the  iron  prongs  with  the  environing 

wire  coils.  S,  S,  represent  two  semi-cylin- 
drical plates  of  silver  fitted  to  the  axis  A, 
but  insulated  therefrom  by  varnished  silk  or 
otherwise,  and  turning  with  the  spindle.  To 
each  one  of  these  semi-cylindrical  pieces  is 
soldered  one  of  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  coiled  about  the  iron 
prongs.  In  contact  with  these  semi-cylindrical  pieces,  and  gently 
pressing  against  them  whilst  they  revolve  beneath  them,  are  the 
two  elastic  silver  springs,  W,  W,  which  remain  at  rest,  being  sol- 
dered permanently  to  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  that  are  de- 
signed for  propagating  the  electric  action  to  the  bodies  to  be  af- 
fected thereby.  By  this  arrangement  a  continuous  metallic  con- 
tact is  preserved  between  the  ends  of  the  wire  coils  revolving  on 
the  spmdle,  and  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires  leading  to  the 
two  screw  cups,  shown  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  base-board  of 
the  machine. 

By  means  of  the  mechanism  of  the  revolving  armature  au4 
coils,  several  thousand  changes  in  the  directions  of  propagatio^- 
of  the  ebbing  and  refluent  electric  surges  may  be  produced  in  ^ 
minute,  when  the  wheel  W  is  very  rapidly  turned  by  the  cranl^' 
handle,  or  preferably  by  steam  or  water-power.  The  intensity 
of  the  ebbing  and  returning  surges  of  electric  action  is  corres- 
pondingly augmented  with  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  to-* 
ward  and  from  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet. 

Although  the  directions  of  these  ebbing  and  returning  surges 
are  reversed  twice  during  each  revolution,  yet  the  connections  of 
the  two  semi-cylindrical  pieces  are  such  as  to  turn  all  the  ebbing 
surges  in  one  direction,  by  one  of  the  connecting  pieces,  S,  and 
all  the  refluent  surges  uniformly  in  an  opposite  direction  through 
the  opposite  connecting  piece.  This  peculiar  adaptation  of  the 
Current  Changer  to  produce  uniform  currents  by  modifying  the 
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opposite  directions  of  the  ultimately  ebbing  and  flowing  electric 
actions  and  reactions,  which  would  otherwise  counterbalance  and 
neutralize  each  other,  serves  beautifully  to  illustrate  the  general 
principle  of  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  machines; 
viz.,  that  of  determining  the  propagation  of  the  ekctro-dynamic 
action  to  one  common  direction,  instead  of  allowing  the  rapidly 
vibrating  actions  and  reactions  to  neutralize  each  other.  The 
operation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  current  changer  represents 
that  of  the  row  of  pointed  wires  on  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
electrical  machine; — of  the  copper  or  platinum  plates  in  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  and  of  the  contracted  joints  of  the  soldered  bars 
of  the  thermo-electric  apparatus.  Without  these  respective  ar- 
rangements, the  excited  electric  actions  and  reactions  would 
produce  the  result  of  an  electro-static  condition,  and  no  determi- 
nate electro -dynamic  action  would  be  discoverable. 

It  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  contact  of  the  springs  with  the 
semi -cylindrical  pieces  revolving  with  the  spindle,  so  that  the 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  coil  may  be  reversed  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ends  of  the  iron  prong  and  coils  have  passed  the 
poles  of  the  permanent  horseaboe  magnet.  By  means  of  thia 
arrangement,  the  effluent  current  of  electric  discharges  are  made 
always  to  escape  in  the  direction  through  the  binding-cup  B, 
and  the  refluent  current  of  shocks  to  return  by  the  opposite 
biuding-cup  A;  and  thus  by  this  regular  changing  of  the  coo- 
nection  with  the  ends  of  the  wire  environing  the  electro-mag- 
netic iron  prong,  the  initial  currents  of  electricity  are  always 
directed  to  move  separately  in  one  direction,  and  the  terminal 
currents  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  same  manner  as  occurs 
between  the  exciting  rubber  and  main  conductor  of  the  electri- 
cal machine,  and  between  the  zinc  and  copper  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

The  uniform  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  in  an  uni- 
form current  produces  loss  violent  effects  on  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles of  animal  bodies  than  oppositely  directed  alternate  surges  of 
electric  action.  By  adding  to  the  magneto-electric  machine  the 
apparatus  of  a  "contact  breaker,"  designed  to  interrupt  very 
rapidly  a  continuous  action,  it  is  capable  of  producing  such  a 
"torrent  of  shocks,"  when  the  machine  is  of  large  size  and  the 
levolutions  of  it  are  rapidly  accelerated,  and  such  violent  spaa- 
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modic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  handa,  which  grasp  the 
bandies,  tihown  at  H  in  the  preceding  figure,  as  to  prevent  the 
tortured  experimenter  from  dropping  them,  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  agony  which  he  thus  involutitarily  endures.  By  means  of 
this  machine,  impulses  of  mechanical  force  may  be  propftga,ted 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  lo  put  in  motion  light 
machinery,  as  that  for  striking  a  bell,  represented  in  the  wood- 
out,  with  as  much  systematic  regularity  as  the  same  impulses 


are  commonly  propagated  through  leather  bands  and  iron  shafts, 
for  putting  in  motion  mill  machinery.  The  electro-dynamic 
action  developed  by  combustion  of  food  in  the  lungs,  or  of  fuel 
in  the  steam  boiler,  may  be  propagated  in  the  modified  forms  of 
animal  motive  power  or  st«am  power  to  operate  the  magneto- 
electrical  machine.  It  puts  in  motion  the  electric  matter  naturally 
existing  in  connection  therewith,  and  still  further  propagates 
the  electro-dynamic  action  to  operate  the  eleclro-magnetio  ma- 
chinery for  moving  the  hammer  to  strike  the  bell. 

This  experiment  furnishes  an  impressive  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  available  modifications  of  the  employment  of  electric 
matter  for  continuously  propagating  impulses  of  mechanical 
force,  even  through  two  successive  electro-magnets,  with  their 
respective  environing  wire  coits.  The  action  of  the  hand  ib 
ahown  to  be  as  instantaneously  propagated  through  the  medinm 
of  electric  matter  to  turn  the  machinery  for  striking  the  bell,  aa 
if  the  fingers  were  directly  applied  to  lifting  the  hammer. 
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A  description  of  the  operation  of  the  latter  mechanism  will 
be  hereatler  given. 

These  magneto-electric  machines  excite  electric  currents 
which  resemble  those  of  galvanic  batteries,  being  Biifficient  to 
operate  electrio  telegraphs,  to  decompose  water,  to  deflagrate 
metals,  to  heat  fine  wires  red  hot,  to  fire  gunpowder,  and  to  pre- 
B pita te  gold  and  silver  from  their  solutions  in  performing  the 
process  of  electro-gilding  and  silvering.  For  the  latter  parpoae 
it  has  been  very  successfully  used  instead  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery in  the  workshops  of  Shetfield  and  Birmingham,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  account. 

For  the  purpose  of  exciting  electricity  for  the  practical  oper- 
ations of  electro- plating  and  gilding,  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine is  probably  destined  hereafter  to  supersede  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, and  all  other  kinds  of  electrical  machines.  Mr.  Shaw 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  powerful  magneto- electric  ma- 
chine constructed  by  Mr.  Woolrich,  and  used  in  the  workshops 
of  Birmingham.  The  magnets  are  made  to  revolve  by  the 
motive  power  of  the  steam  engines  which  impel  the  other  ma- 
chinery operated  in  these  workshops.  He  states,  "  that  although 
tlie  first  cost  of  the  magneto  electric  machine  is  certainly  greater 
than  that  of  the  galvanic  apparatus  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  power,  yet  the  expenses  of  working  it  are  in- 
comparably leas,  being  limited  to  the  cost  of  a  trifling  motive 
power  of  a  steam  engine  or  water  wheeL  The  economy  of  the 
magnetic  machine  for  constant  use  must  eventually  gain  for  it  & 
prelerence  to  the  voltaic  battery,  Where  metal  is  to  bo  deposited 
on  a  business  scale.  All  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  machines  is, 
of  course,  limited  to  the  friction  between  the  axis  and  its  bear- 
ings, and  to  that  between  the  contact  breaker  and  springs." 

The  expense  of  the  consumption  of  the  materials  of  acids  and 
metals  is  very  considerable  in  ordinary  galvanic  batteries.  Thus, 
as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Shaw,  "in  depositing  zinc,  as  in  zincing  or 
galvanizing  the  surface  of  iron,  supposing  two  cells,  arranged  as 
an  intensity  battery,  to  be  employed,  the  quantity  of  zinc  de- 
posited would  be  Just  one  half  of  that  decomposed  and  consum- 
ed in  the  battery,  and  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  would 
obtain  in  the  case  of  copper.  Hence,  the  expense  of  this  mode 
of  plating  or  depositing  metals,  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
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metals  deposited,  is  very  great"    By  the  use  of  the  magnefeic 
machine,  on  the  contrary,  the  expense  of  depositing  is  limited 
the  trifling  cost  of  the  motive  power  required  to  prodace  the 
tation  of  the  armatures  of  the  apparatus. 

So  uniform  is  the  current  of  electricity  excited  by  this  appci- 
ratus,  and  so  regular  is  the  process  of  the  deposition  carried  on 
by  means  of  it,  that  the  mill  governor,  or  regulator  of  the  steam 
engine,  serves  actually  to  adjust  it  with  such  precision,  that  in  a 
large  establishment  in  Birmingham,  where  this  process  of  electro- 
plating is  extensively  carried  on,  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited 
as  a  coating  is  estimated  by  the  time  during  which  the  machine 
is  worked,  "  repeated  weighings  having  demonstrated  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  time  of  working  and  the  quantity  of  depo6itec5l 
metal  is  sufficiently  accurate." 

From  300  to  400  ounces  of  silver  per  week  have  been  depc^- 
sited  from  sulphite  solutions  of  this  precious  metal,  by  a  magnetc:>- 
electric  machine,  described  by  Mr.  Shaw,  when  the  armatur^?^ 
were  caused  to  make  650  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  this  magneto-electric  machine,  there  are  8  armatures  am.  -^^ 
coils,  each  of  which  become  magnetic  and  cease  to  be  magnetS-  ^ 
four  times  in  passing  between  the  poles  of  4  fixed  permanec^^'*' 
horseshoe  magnets ;   and  as  the  drum  that  carries  them  maki 
650   revolutions  per  minute,  there  are,  consequently,   20,8(K 
changes  per  minute,  from  an  unmagnetic  to  a  magnetic  state,  i 
duced  in  the  8  soft  iron  armatures;  and  an  equal  number  of  tim 
per  minute  is  a  portion  of  the  electricity  naturally  existing  i 
connection  with  the  wire  coils  expelled  and  returned. 

Thus,  20,800  electric  discharges  per  minute  are  turned  b 
the  pole  changer  to  flow  off  in  one  uniform  direction  along  th^^^ 
conducting  wire,  to  exert  their  electro-mechanical  action,  like  th^^^ 
regular  current  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

During  the  most  prolonged  periods  of  the  constant  use  o 
these  magneto-electric  machines,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Shaw  that  n 
appreciable  diminution  of  their  power  has  taken  placOi  and  n 
expense  or  delay  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  good  working""^ 
order,  such  as  is  necessary  whenever  galvanic  batteries  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  use  of  this  magneto-electric  machine  in  the  art  of  Electro- 
plating, has  been  patented  in  England  by  J.  P.  Woolrioh,  an 
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aoooont  of  which  is  published  in  the  S8th  vol.  of  the  Mechanics' 
Ifagazine.* 

The  circulation  of  electric  currents,  or  the  propagation  of 
electro-dynamic  action  about  the  axes  of  portions  of  Hiatter,  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  to  be  identical  with  the  pro- 
perty of  magnetism  in  bodies.    A  circulation  of  electric  currents 
liB  ak)  been  shown  to  take  place  continuously  about  the  earth's 
Borlaoe.    Hence  the  earth  itself  is  endued  with  all  the  properties 
of  a  hage  magnet    In  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  excita- 
tion of  electricity  by  the  movements  of  bodies  near  magnets,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  deduction,  theoretically,  that  we  cannot 
nx)ve  a  mass  of  matter  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
without  inducing  simultaneous  movements  of  electric  currents 
therein.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  comparative  diflfusion, 
4nd  consequent  action  and  reaction  of  the  circulating  terrestrial 
dectric  currents,  it  is  a  task  requiring  some  nicety  of  arrange- 
fiient  of  the  freely  movable  parts  of  mechanisms,  to  demonstrate 
PtMJtically  the  truth  of  the  preceding  theoretical  calculations 
■But  this  result  admits  of  practical  verification  by  the  following 
®^periment 

Fi«.  «. 


Deeming  the  line  of  dip  of  the  dipping-needle  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  to 
represent  the  position  of  the  acting  pole  of  a  huge  magnet,  it 
only  remains  to  employ  a  spiral  coil  of  wire,  mounted  like  a  scale 

*  The  sabject  of  electro-e:ildiDg  and  plating  will  be  presently  considered  in  a 
distinct  chapter. 
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beam,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  tnrned 
rapidly  around,  and  of  presenting  first  one  end,  and  then  the 
other  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  to  become 
a  regulai%iagneto-eIectric  machine  by  means  of  terrestrial  mi^ 
netism. 

The  hollow  spiral  coil  is  put  in  motion  by  a  crank  handle 
carrying  a  multiplying  wheel,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is 
arranged  in  a  north  and  south  position,  like  a  dipping-needle. 
As  each  end  of  the  spiral  coil  successively  approaches  to  the  line 
of  the  dip  of  the  dipping-needle,  the  electricity  naturally  exist- 
ing in  connection  therewith  is  disturbed,  precisely  as  when  the 
revolving  armature-coils  approach  the  pole  of  a  permanent  msf 
net  in  the  arrangement  of  the  magneto-electric  machines  which 
have  been  described.  And  as  the  same  ends  successively  recede 
from  the  strongest  magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  the  disturbed 
electricity  flows  back  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Thus  oppositdj 
moving  electric  currents  are  induced  in  the  revolving  wire  coil, 
the  directions  of  their  movements  changing  at  the  instant  the 
coil  passes  the  point  of  the  line  of  dip  of  the  dipping-needle. 

These  ebbing  and  flowing  currents  are  separated  by  the  pole- 
changer,  arranged  to  act  by  means  of  springs  pressing  against  the 
axis  that  supports  the  revolving  coil,  and  soldered  to  conducting 
wires  which  severally  convey  the  effluent  discharges  to  one  of  the 
screw-cups  on  the  base-board,  and  from  the  other  cup,  to  complete 
the  closed  circuit.  It  is  only  necessary  to  connect  these  cups 
severally  with  the  cups  of  a  galvanometer,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
to  cause  the  needle  thereof  to  indicate,  by  its  agitation  and 
swerving,  the  presence  of  excited  electric  currents. 

The  galvanometer  remains  steadily  swerved  from  its  usual 
north  and  south  position  so  long  as  the  spiral  coil  is  turned  uni- 
formly.    By  accelerating  and  retarding  the  velocity  of  its  revolu- 
tions, a  corresponding  increase  and  decrease  of  electric  excitation 
is  indicated  by  the  greater  and  less  deflection  of  the  needle;  and 
by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  revolutions  of  the  spiral  coil, 
the  direction  of  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  be- 
comes reversed.  • 

Thus  the  earth  itself,  considered  as  a  huge  natural  magnet, 
may  be  employed  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  an  artificial  magnet 
in  inducing  the  excitation  of  magneto-electricity.    But  as  it  has 
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been  demonstnUed  that  the  phenomenon  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
trginates  fiom  the  anceosing  circulation  of  electric  currents 
tboQt  its  8ur&ce  from  east  to  vest,  we  arrive  thus  at  the  final 
tOBdoaiQn,  that  it  ia  actually  the  presence  of  these  electric  cor- 
mtswhich  excites  the  electricity  naturally  existing  in  connection 
with  the  spiral  coil  of  the  aboTe-described  magneto-electric  ma- 
duse;  and  that  the  phenomenon  of  magneto-electric  excitation  is 
inretlity  no  more  than  an  excitation  of  electricity  induced  in 
OH  body  by  means  of  the  presence  of  electricity  excited  in  some 
ifipiDzimated  body,  has  been  detailed  at  page  282,  figure  66. 
niDs  the  mystery  of  magneto-electric  excitation  disappears,  and 
the  identity  of  electric  and  magnetic  forces  becomes  more  firmly 
otibliafaed  in  our  belief.  We  are  led  to  conclude  Aat  the  mag- 
netic forces  of  the  earth  originate  fVom  the  excitation  of  electric 
ennents  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  sun ;  and  that  the  per- 
tuaent  magnetic  excitation  of  natural  loadstones  derive  their 
ncitation  indirectly  from  the  sun,  through  the  medium  of  these 
tOBti&iioutily  excited  terrestrial  electric  currents. 


One  of  the  simplest  contrivances  of  mechanism  for  exhibiting 
he  excitation  of  electricity  by  means  of  the  movements  of  bodies 
lear  magnets,  was  originally  devised  by  Professor  Faraday.  He 
ixed  a  circular  copper  plate  upon  an  axis  with  a  crank  handle, 
o  be  turned  rapidly  like  a  grindstone,  with  its  rim  between  the 
wo  poles  of  an  U  magnet,  as  exhibited  in  the  cut 

To  provide  a  condoctor  serving  as  a  channel  for  the  propa- 
20 
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gation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action,  strips  of  elastic  metal,  WjW, 
were  severally  caused  to  press  ligbtly  in  contact  with  the  rim  at 
n,  and  with  the  arbor.  The  rim  of  the  plate  was  made  smooth, 
and  the  parts  brought  into  contact  were  amalgamated  with  me^ 
cury,  to  insure  perfect  contact.  Connecting  wires  were  soldered 
to  the  ends  of  the  pieces,  w,  w,  and  extended  to  the  mercury  cups 
of  the  galvanometer,  g. 

When  the  copper  plate  was  turned  whilst  the  magnet  A  was 
withdrawn,  the  relative  movements  of  the  parts  in  contact  with 
the  piece  of  metal,  w,  induced  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  electric 
matter,  as  tested  by  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle, 
g.  This  disturbance  soon  ceased.  Then  the  magnet  A  was 
arranged  in  its  place,  and  a  continuous  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle  became  manifest  on  turning  the  circular  plate. 
The  movement  of  the  needle  was  reversed  by  reversing  the 
movement  of  the  plate. 

The  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  the  rim  of  the 
circular  copper  plate,  and  disturbed  by  the  movement  of  it  near 
the  excited  electric  atmosphere  of  the  magnet,  A,  was  urged  to 
propagate  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  from  the  rim  of  the  plate  to  the  galvanometer, 
and  from  thence  by  a  returning  circuit  to  the  axis  and  to  the 
rim. 

The  mechanical  impulses  were  continuously  propagated 
thr  u  ill  the  medium  of  electric  matter  by  the  animal  motive 
power  applied  to  turn  the  crank  to  move  the  galvanometer  needle 
on  its  pivot,  without  actual  contact  of  the  parts  with  the  poles  of 
the  magnet ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  electro-dynamic  influence 
is  exerted  beyond  the  immediate  surfaces  of  excited  bodies,  to 
disturb  and  put  in  motion  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  other  bodies  moved  near  them. 

When  this  same  copperplate  was  arranged  by  Professor 
Faraday  to  revolve  with  its  plane  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
of  dip  of  the  Dipping  Needle,  the  electric  currents  circulating 
from  east  to  west  about  the  earth's  surface,  and  producing  the 
phenomenon  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  served  to  excite  an  elec- 
tric current  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  artificial  horse- 
shoe magn3i  used  in  ihe  preceding  experiment. 

On  accomplishing  this  very  remarkable  result,  Faraday  re- 
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marka,  "it  was  a  striking  thing  to  observe  the  copperplate  be- 
ooming  thua  a  new  electrical  machine;  and  curious  results  arise 
in  comparing  it  with  a  common  electrical  machine.  In  the  one, 
the  plate  is  of  the  beat  non-conducting  substance  that  can  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  in  the  other  it  is  the  moat  perfect  conductor :  in  the 
one,  insulation  is  essential ;  in  the  other,  it  is  fatal.  In  compari- 
son of  the  quantities  of  electricity  produced,  the  metallic  revolv- 
ing plate  does  not  at  all  fall  below  the  glass  one ;  for  it  can  pro- 
dace  a  constant  current,  capable  of  deflecting  the  galvanometer 
needle;  whereas  the  latter  cannot." 

The  intensity  of  these  currents,  however,  are  not  sufficient 
for  ordinary  experimental  purposes ;  but  are  found  to  be  capar 
He  of  traversing  fluids,  of  producing  shocks  on  the  animal 
system,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  electro- mag  net,  Mr.  Faraday  says, 
have  even  produced  sparks.  He  continues,  "  Considering  the 
universal  diffusion  of  tke  action  of  the  magnetic  influence  of 
the  earth,  it  is  a  consequence  which  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary to  the  mind,  that  scarcely  any  piece  of  metal  can  be  moved 
in  contact  with  others,  with  different  velocities,  or  in  varying 
directions,  without  exciting  an  electric  current  within  them." 
He  suggests  the  probability,  that  amongst  arrangements  of  the 
vibrating  beams  of  steam-engines,  and  of  the  moving  wheels  of 
machinery,  some  curious  accidental  electric  excitations  may  be 
found,  producing  effects  which  have  never  been  observed;  or, 
if  noticed,  have  never  as  yet  been  understood.  For,  theoreti- 
cally, he  considers  that  even  a  ship  or  a  boat  passing  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  a  northern  or  southern  latitude,  has 
currents  of  electricity  running  directly  across  the  line  of  her 
motion;  or  if  the  water  is  flowing  past  the  ship  at  anchor,  simi- 
lar currents  must  occur. 

The  swiftly  moving  leather  bands  employed  to  transmit 
motive  power  to  mill  machinery,  if  arranged  to  pass  near  adjacent 
bodi;-*,  will  produce  powerful  electrical  excitation,  sufficient  to 
cause  sparks  to  dart  off  therefrom  through  a  space  of  more  than 
afoot 

Although  the  electricity  excited  by  the  meclianical  friction 
of  rubbers  of  electrical  machines  may  have  received  the  popu- 
lar name  of  "Frictional  Electricity,"  yet  the  preceding  experi- 
ment shows  that  it  is  not  from  the  absolute  mechanical  friction, 
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and  actual  contact  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  of  the-mate- 
riala  employed,  that  electricity  is  developed.  It  is  rather  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  electricity  naturally  existing  in  con- 
nection with  the  rubber  and  rubbed  body,  which  puts  in  motion 
the  electric  matter  in  the  form  of  circulating  currents.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  physical  action  of  the  matter  of  the  rubber 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass  can  scoop  away  the  electric  fluid  ex- 
isting in  connection  with  the  surfaces  of  either  of  the  two  bodies, 
as  water  deposited  on  a  pane  of  window-glass  can  be  scooped 
away  by  the  friction  of  the  hand.  The  intense  pressure  of 
heavy  weights  on  a  slip  of  gold  interposed  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  is  inadequate  to  arresting  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
action  between  them.  Indeed,  the  plates  may  be  shivered  to 
pieces  by  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  between 
them,  without  arresting  it. 

It  was  the  popular  belief  during  many  ages,  that  iron  vae 
the  only  substance  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  bj  a  natural 
magnet,  or  loadstone.  The  metallic  substances,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  titanium,  were  subsequently  discovered  to  be  susceptible  of 
magnetic  action ;  but  more  recent  discoveries  made  by  Coulomb, 
Arago,  Faraday,  Barlow,  and  others,  have  experimentally  demon- 
strated that  al!  solid  bodies,  put  in  rapid  motion  near  each  other, 
are  capable  of  exhibiting  unequivocal  indications  of  the  action 
of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  even  transmissible  through  intei^ 
vening  sheets  of  glass,  characterized  by  the  term  "  Magnetic."  If 
various  kinds  of  substances  be  affixed  to  the  revolving  arbor  of 
a  common  turning  lathe,  and  be  thus  caused  to  move  by  steam 
power,  or  water  power,  nenr  a  magnetic  needle,  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  can  be  effected  by  manual  dexterity,  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  found  to  be  immediately  moved  around  on  its 
pivot,  and'  the  deviation  of  the  ueedle  becomes  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  motion  of  the  approximated  revolving  body  he- 
comes  accelerated.  Indeed,  if  the  rotations  of  the  revolving 
body  be  sufficiently  accelerated,  the  needle  will  finally  begin 
also  to  turn  around  in  the  same  direction  with  the  revolving 
body. 

It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  equal  reaction  takes  plaoe, 
if  the  horse-shoe  magnet  be  affixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  turning 

e,  and  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  near  any  body  when  re- 
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dnoed  to  a  proper  form  of  nrrangeraent  to  become,  like  a  deli 
cately  balanced  needle,  freely  movable  in  obedience  to  the  leaa 
impulse  of  mechanical  force  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

In  these  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  encaae  the  bodies  in 
glass,  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  currents  of  air  put 
into  motion  by  the  movements  of  the  rapidly  revolving  bodies. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  attraction  between  the  pole  of  a 
ina^et  and  a  revolving  plate  of  copper  or  other  substance,  has 
beeA  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  electro-dynamio  ac- 
tion between  the  current  of  electricity  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  pole  of  the  magnet  to  flow  from  the  centre  of  the  circular 
plate  toward  the  rim,  as  exhibited  at  figure  66,  where  a  similar 
revolving  copper  plate  actually  constitutes  an  electrical  machine. 
A  reciprocal  action  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  supposed 
to  occur  between  this  excited  current  and  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
net, which  causes  both  the  magnet  and  plate  to  revolve  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  appears  from  the  result  of  Mr,  Harris's  experiments,  that 
by  placing  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetic  excitation,  such  as 
a  plate  of  iron,  between  the  revolving  plate  and  the  adjacent 
magnetic  needle,  serving  as  an  intervening  screen  for  intercept- 
ing the  influence  of  the  rotating  bodies,  the  transmission  of  im- 
pulses of  mechanical  force  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter 
is  arrested ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  thick  plate  of  iron  interven- 
ing between  two  magnets  intercepts  their  reciprocal  action  on 
each  other. 

By  imparting  extremely  rapid  revolving  movements  to  a 
body  near  another  at  rest,  very  surprising  resnlta  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  become  manifest  If  a  circular  plate  of  metal  be 
affixed  to  a  spindle  in  a  turning  lathe,  and  caused  to  revolve 
several  thousand  turns  in  a  minute,  by  water  power,  or  steam 
power,  such  intense  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  en- 
sues as  to  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion  between  bodies,  where  every  other  attempt  develop- 
ing magnetic  phenomena  in  connection  therewith  may  fail  of 
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*  See  detail!  of  the  phennmona  oT  attraction  and  repulsion  dsFctopcd  between 
nrotring  bodlea  and  mieneta,  in  Barlow'i  Treatise  on  MiLgnetism, 
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My  attention  having  been  directed  to  this  subject  many  jean 
ago,  during  a  course  of  experiments,  I 
caused  a  circular  sheet  of  soft  Bussia  iron, 
fixed  on  a  spindle  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
to  revolve  in  a  turning  lathe,  to  which  the 
most  extreme  velocity  of  rotation  was  im- 
parted by  water  power,  that  the  machinery 
employed  was  capable  of  sustaining. 

So  intense  was  the  electro-dynamic  ex- 
citation produced  by  the  rim  of  this  piece 
of  sheet  iron,  that  a  bar  of  steel,  brought  gently  against  it,  vras 
rendered  almost  instantaneously  red-hot  about  the  parts  in  con- 
tact with  the  revolving  disc.  Yielding  to  this  intense  excitation, 
the  cohesive  forces  of  the  hardest  steel  files  became  speedily 
counteracted,  so  as  to  permit  the  edge  of  this  disc  of  soft  iron  to 
traverse  freely  through  its  unresisting  substance,  as  if  it  were 
softened  wax.  The  workmen  were  thus  enabled,  without  appa- 
rently affecting  the  sheet  iron,  to  cut  out  an  entirely  new  set  of 
teeth  from  a  heavy  circular  saw-plate  of  cast  steel. 

The  cohesion  and  temper  of  the  steel  is  instantaneously  coun- 
teracted by  the  powerful  electro-dynamic  impulses  propagated 
by  this  rapid  movement  of  the  revolving  body  in  immediate 
proximity  and  contact  with  it;  and  a  considerable  mass  of  the 
metal  was  thus  kept  red-hot.    When  it  is  considered  that  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  current  is  required  to  heat  a  piece  of  wire,  it  may 
be  estimated  that  a  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  supe- 
rior in  intensity  to  that  of  the  most  powerful  galvanic  battery 
is  developed  by  the  rapid  movement  of  this  revolving  plate. 
Scores  of  combined  frictional  electrical  machines  would  not  de- 
velope  a  sufficiently  intense  excitation  to  produce  the  preceding 
result  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

On  bringing  the  same  rapidly  revolving  disc  of  sheet  iron 
into  contact  with  pieces  of  marble,  which  I  had  hoped  also  to 
cut  through  with  facility,  and  thus  to  abridge  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  sawing  this  refractory  material,  I  found  that  little  or  no 
impression  was  made  thereon  by  this  process. 

The  polarization  of  the  atoms  of  the  mass  of  marble  is  not 
accomplished,  as  it  is  in  the  mass  of  steel.  This  experiment  de- 
monstrates that  the  phenomenon  of  cohesion  of  the  atoms  of  a  cast 
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steel  file,  is  contingent  on  the  electro-polarization  of  the  parti- 
cles. Were  it  practicable  to  affect  similarly  the  electro-polariza- 
tion of  marble  and  other  similar  substances,  they  might  doubt- 
lessly be  severed  with  facility. 

All  the  preceding  details  of  the  continuous  propagation  of 
deetro-dynamic  action  between  portions  of  terrestrial  matter, 
have  been  traced  to  the  relative  movements  of  approximated 
bodies.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  cannot  occur  the  movement  of 
cne  body  near  another  without  disturbing  the  electrostatic  condition  of 
both  bodies^  and  without  producing  the  consequent  development  of  elec* 
tro-iiynamic  action.  Wherever  approximated  portions  of  matter 
are  in  motion,  the  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  must  necessarily  ensue ; 
and  as  the  science  of  astronomy  teaches  us  that  all  the  worlds  of 
oar  cluster  in  the  free  space  of  the  heavens  are  in  a  state  of  in- 
conceivably rapid  motion,  the  preceding  experiments  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  original  design  in  imparting  rapid 
motion  to  these  approximated  portions  of  matter  must  have  been 
to  sustain  a  continuous  electro-dynamic  excitation.  Such  rapid 
movements  of  huge  masses  of  matter  near  each  other  cannot  fail 
of  inducing  powerful  disturbances  of  their  electrostatic  conditions, 
and  a  consequent  development  of  electro-dynamic  impulses,  not 
only  between  the  masses  themselves,  at  sensible  distances,  but  also 
between  all  the  component  atoms  of  these  masses,  at  insensible 
distances,  recognizable  by  finite  intelligence,  under  the  various 
names  of  attraction^  repulsion,  polarity,  gravitation,  cohesion,  mag- 
netism, chemical  action,  light,  &c.  Indeed,  the  continuous  excita- 
tion of  the  great  central  orb  of  solar  matter  originates  from,  and 
is  sustained  by,  the  rapid  movements  of  the  orbs  of  matter  re- 
volving about  it  in  the  space  of  the  heavens. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  establish  the  law, 
that  electro-mechanical  forces  producing  the  phenomena  of  at- 
traction, repulsion,  and  polarity, — identical  with  "  magnetism," 
"gravitation,"  &c.,  must  necessarily  be  co-extensive  with  the 
movements  of  matter  in  the  space  of  the  heavens. 
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EXCITATION  OF  GALVANIC  KLECTRICITT,  OR  THE  PBOPAGATIQir, 
THB0U6H  THE  HEDIUM  OF  ELECTRIC  MATTER,  OF  IfBCHAK- 
ICAL  ACTION  BETWEEN  ATOMS  AT  INSENSIBLE  DISTANCES. 

In  treating  of  mechanical,  or  machine  electricity,  all  the  avail- 
able  modes  of  applying  motive  power  to  put  the  parts  of  the 
machines  in  motion  have  been  traced  to  the  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  on  terrestrial  matter,  which  produces  food  and 
fuel,  and  the  water  and  wind  powers  which  mankind  employ,  to 
propagate  impulses  to  turn  their  machinery. 

In  treating  of  chemical  or  galvanic  electricity,  it  remains  to 
be  shown,  that  a  similar  principle  of  the  propagation  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  of  the  sun  is  effected  through  the  medium  of 
the  fuel  burnt  in  smelting  furnaces,  to  reduce  metals  to  the  con- 
strained electro-polarized  conditions,  in  which  they  are  employed 
to  excite  galvanic  electricity  "  chemically." 

The  metal,  zinc,  is  commonly  selected  for  use  in  the  cells  of 
galvanic  batteries ;  and  to  this  metal,  more  particularly,  will  oar 
attention  be  directed.  It  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the  similar  em- 
ployment of  all  other  kinds  of  metals  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  excitation  of  mechanical  electricity  originates  from  tbe 
relative  movements  of  portions  of  matter  at  sensible  distances. 
In  the  excitation  of  galvanic  electricity,  the  same  phenomenon 
originates  from  the  relative  movements  of  atoms  at  insensible  dis- 
tances from  one  another. 

The  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  between 
atoms  of  different  kinds  of  elementary  matter  at  insensible  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  producing  their  movements  toward  and 
from  each  other's  centres,  has  been  popularly  ascribed  to  a  distinct 
agency  of  nature  denominated  "  chemical  action,"  as  distinguish- 
able from  mechanical  action,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place 
only  between  portions  of  matter  at  sensible  distances.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  chemical  action  is  only  a  modification  of  mechanical 
action;  for  a  difference  of  distance  cannot  change  the  nature 
of  an  impulse  of  mechanical  force ;  whilst  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  these  impulses  between  each  of  the  several  kinds 
of  elementary  atoms  do  not  affect  this  inquiry,  any  more  than 
the  various  modifications  of  the  powers  of  each  class  of  ani- 
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mals  affects  the  nature  of  an  impulse  of  force  propagated  bj  ani- 
mal motive  power. 

In  treating  of  the  organic  formations  of  food  and  fuel,  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  represent  constrained  static  conditiooa  of 
groupings  of  atoms;  and  that  on  every  change  of  groupings  of 
atoms  from  one  static  condition  to  another,  an  electro- dynamic 
action  is  propagated  to  surrounding  elementary  atoms. 

These  changes  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  represent  the  relative 
movements  of  minute  portions  of  matter  at  insensible  distances, 
instead  of  masses  of  them  of  appreciable  magnitudes  at  sensible 
distances,  which  have  just  been  under  consideration. 

As  there  cannot  occur  movements  of  appreciable  portions  of 
matter  at  sensible  distances  without  propagating  mechanical  ac- 
tion through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  it  follows  from  analogy 
tkttfcs  similar  propagation  of  mechanical  action  must  be  deve- 
')l^(^  by  every  movement  of  inappreciable  portions  at  insensible 
diiitances.  The  differences  of  magnitude  and  of  distance  cannot 
affect  this  general  law  of  the  identity  of  mechanical  impulses. 
The  excitation  of  Galvanic  electricity  will  therefore  be  consider- 
ed as  identical  with  mechanical  electricity,  the  former  being  de- 
veloped between  atoms, — the  latter  between  masses. 

There  appear  to  have  been  advanced  at  different  times  three 
prominent  theories  of  galvanic  electricity. 

The  first  waa  promulgated  by  Volta,  who  ascribed  electrical  ex- 
citation to  the  contact  of  different  bodies,  and  hence  his  theory  has 
been  denominated  "  the  Contact  Theory,''  as  has  been  before  stated. 

The  second  theory  ascribes  galvanic  excitation  to  chemical 
action;  and  this  theory  has  received  the  name  of  the  "Chemical 
Theory." 

The  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  keeps 
pace  with  the  rapidity  of  the  electrical  excitation,  led  Crevo  and 
Fabroni  ffrst  to  suggest  that  oxidation,  or,  in  other  wonis,  chemi- 
cal action,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  development  of  electricity. 

This  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Wollaston,  Parrot,  and 
others.  Professor  Faraday  affirms  that  "galvanic  electricity  is 
entirely  due  to  chemical  action,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  chemical  action  concerned  in  its  production,  and  in 
its  quantity  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  has  been  chemically 
active  during  the  evolution." 
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There  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  this  opinion  with 
another  expressed  by  the  same  distinguished  philosopher,  affirm- 
ing ''  that  the  forces  termed  Chemical  Affinity,  and  Electricity, 
are  one  and  the  same."  If  these  two  opinions  be  collated,  it 
would  be  inferred  that  galvanic  electricity  is  entirely  due  to  itself 
or  self-originating. 

A  third  electrical  theory,  advanced  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
appears  to  combine  the  leading  principles  of  the  two  preceding 
theories.  He  adduced  many  experimental  proo&  of  the  tmth- 
fulness  of  Yolta's  supposition  of  the  disturbance  of  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  elementary  substances 
by  their  contact,  without  any  chemical  action  taking  place  between 
them ;  whilst  he  admitted,  in  accordance  with  Wollaston's  sug- 
gestion, that  although  chemical  action  increased  and  sustained 
the  excitation,  yet  "  it  is  not  the  prime  mover  of  the  electric 
current."  He  supposed  that  '^  the  electric  excitement  was  begun 
by  metallic  contact,  and  maintained  by  chemical  action." 

In  his  paper  published  in  the  Phil.  Transactions  in  1826,  page 
889,  Sir  H.  Davy  observes,  that  "  chemical  and  electrical  attrac- 
tions are  produced  by  the  same  cause ;  acting  in  one  case  on 
particles^  in  the  other  on  masses  of  matter ;  and  that  the  same 
property,  under  different  modifications,  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  different  voltaic  combinations."* 

Becquerel  concludes  his  observations  on  this  subject,  by 
stating,  that  although  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  contact  of  differ- 
ent bodies,  chemical  action  may  occur,  nevertheless,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
original  contact  theory  of  Volta. 

In  tracing  out  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter,  we  shall  recur  to  the  primary 
reduction  of  the  metallic  zinc  from  its  natural  static  condition  of 
grouping  as  an  ore,  to  its  constrained  static  condition  of  group- 
ings, or  rather  of  polarity,  as  a  pure  metal. 

The  natural  polarized  condition  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  in  the 
earth,  is  in  groupings  with  atoms  of  oxygen,  carbon,  sulphur, 
and  silicon,  constituting  ores,  as  before  stated.  Unlike  gold,  plati- 
num, and  copper,  zinc  is  never  found  in  the  natural  static  condition 

*  Tbo  reader  will  find  in  the  Ut,  2d',  and  6th  volumes  of  Bccqaerers  Treatiae 
OQ  Electricity,  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  contact 
and  chemical  theories  of  Electricity. 
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of  a  pure  metal.  To  obtain  a  mass  of  pure  glittering  zinc  is 
therefore  a  work  of  art.  The  ore  is  to  be  first  procured  from  its 
localities  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  form  of  grayish 
crystals,  either  imbedded  in  solid  rocks,  or  in  a  comminuted 
earthy  state.  The  ore  is  placed  in  covered  crucibles,  and  exposed 
to  the  excitation  of  heat  in  furnaces.  The  atoms  of  pure  metal 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  vapor,  as  in  the  process  of  the  distil- 
lation of  alcohol  and  mercury,  the  separated  pure  metal  being 
distilled  and  collected  iu  a  receiver.  By  this  process  of  smelting 
the  ores,  ten  pounds  of  carbon  or  coal  are  caused  to  recoil  from 
their  constrained  staticconditionof  fuel  to  their  natural  condition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  process  of  combustion,  to  propagate 
a  sufficient  electro-dynamic  action  to  reduce  one  pound  of  atoms 
of  zinc  to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  amass  of  pure  glit- 
tering metal. 

The  smelting  of  zinc  requires  a  more  prolonged  excitation 
of  heat  and  greater  combustion  of  fuel  than  any  other  kind 
of  metal.  The  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  expended 
in  reducing  ten  pounds  of  carbon  from  its  natural  static  or 
polarized  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  construined  static 
or  polarized  condition  of  organic  formations  of  fuel,  must  be 
further  propagated  in  the  smelting  furnace  to  the  atoms  of  the 
ore,  to  separate  them  from  their  natural  groupings  with  oxygen, 
carbon,  sulphur,  and  silicon. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may  readily  comprehend  the 
process  of  smelting  zinc,  and  all  other  ores  of  metals,  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  in  furnaces,  philosophically  speaking,  to  be  effected 
by  an  artificial  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  through  the  medium  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  fuel; 
which,  on  recoiling  to  their  natural  polarizations  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  smelting  furnace,  propagate  electro-polarization  to  the 
atoms  of  the  zinc. 

Although  pure  zinc  is  commonly  reduced  to  its  constrained 
polarized  condition  by  the  combustion  of  coal  as  fuel  in  the 
smelting  furnace,  yet  by  means  of  the  artificial  appliances  of 
convex  lenses  and  concave  mirrors,  this  result  admits  of  being 
thus  more  immediately  accomplished  by  the  direct  electro-dyna- 
mic action  of  the  sun. 

One  pound  of  this  metal  thus  represents  ten  pounds  of  coal, 
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or  other  equivalent  fuel.  Consequently,  unless  one  pound  ct 
zinc  consumed  in  the  battery  cells  prove  equivalent  to  develop- 
ing more  effective  impulses  than  ten  pounds  of  coal  consumed  in 
the  furnace  of  a  steam  engine,  employed  to  turn  magneto-electric 
machines,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  favor  of  consuming  zinc  in 
the  galvanic  battery  instead  of  coal  in  the  furnace  of  a  boUer,  as 
a  mean  of  propagating  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in 
the  modified  form  of  electro-motive  power.  This  calculation  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  estimates  of  the  economy  of  em- 
ploying electro-magnetic  engines  as  substitutes  for  steam  engines. 

The  polarization  of  the  atoms  of  pure  zinc  is  therefore  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  atoms  of  organic  formations  of  food,  fuel,  vapor 
of  water  in  the  modified  form  of  steam,  of  thunder  clouds,  and  of 
jets  issuing  from  a  hydro-electrical  machine,  of  pure  hydrogen  gas^ 
&c,  as  has  been  before  recapitulated.  On  the  recoil  of  the  zinc 
from  this  constrained  polarized  condition  to  its  natural  polarized 
condition,  it  might  be  rationally  anticipated  that  electro-djna- 
mic  action  in  the  variously  modified  forms  of  electric  sparks 
and  flashes,  of  heat,  lights  and  mechanical  impulses,  must  b^x)m6 
developed. 

That  the  excitation  of  a  galvanic  battery  does  not  originate 
from  this  chemical  decomposition  of  water,  but  on  the  contraiy  in 
despite  of  it,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  a  portion  of  tbe 
electro-dynamic  action  developed  during  the  recoil  of  the  zinc,  is 
expended  in  producing  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  water. 
The  pure  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  represents  the 
polarized  static  condition  of  the  zinc  and  fuel,  from  which  it  has 
received  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  producing 
its  polarization.    The  polarized  hydrogen  becomes  fuel. 

Before  investigating  the  facts  of  the  excitation  of  chemical 
or  galvanic  electricity  by  the  decomposition  of  metals,  these  pre- 
liminary views  of  the  materials  employed  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  just  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  process  of  smelting  metals  is  an  indirect 
mode  of  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  by 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  as  before  stated.  The  Organic  action  is 
thus  brought  antagonistically  to  overpower  the  Inorganic  action, 
or  natural  polarization  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  in  combination  with 
atoms  of  oxygen,  carbon,  sulphur  and  silicon.    Under  favorable 
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ircamstanoefl  of  the  juxtaposition  of  these  atoms  in  the  battery 
ell,  the  atoms  of  zinc  recoil  to  their  natural  polarizations, — ^the 
inorganic  reaction  prevailing  in  turn  over  the  Organic  action, 
rhis  phenomenon  is  presented  to  view  in  the  decomposition  of 
he  zinc  in  the  battery  cell. 

The  separation  of  the  atoms  of  metals  from  their  ores  is 
ttirictly  a  mechanical  process,  accomplished  by  the  propagation 
H  mechanical  impulses.  In  every  case  of  the  propagation  of 
oaechanical  impulses  there  must  be  an  action  and  reaction.  The 
aontinuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
modified  by  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  mechanisms  of  the 
living  organs  of  plants,  constitutes  the  Organic  action.  The  same 
dectro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  modified  by  the  groupings  of 
atoms  into  the  molecules  of  the  sixty  different  kinds  of  elemen- 
tary substances,  constitute  the  Inorganic  action.  These  two  op- 
positely modifying  influences  propagate  the  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion unceasingly  between  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  and 
loaases  at  sensible  distances,  as  has  been  premised,  producing  the 
Polarizations  which  have  been  detailed,  and  the  consequent  phe- 
aomena  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

When  the  Organic  action  prevails  over  the  Inorganic  action, 
t  produces  a  polarization  of  a  mere  temporary  and  constrain- 
ed character.  The  Inorganic  action  restores  a  more  permanent 
Dr  natural  polarization  to  the  same  atoms  of  the  organic  elements, 
which  are  subjected  to  these  alternate  changes  of  polarizations, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  action  becomes  paramount. 

Thus,  the  polarization  artificially  imparted  to  zinc  by  the 
processes  of  the  smelting  furnace  resembles  the  temporary  deflec- 
tion of  an  elastic  spring,  which,  when  relieved  of  the  deflecting 
power  and  allowed  freedom  to  recoil  to  its  natural  position,  re- 
acts with  precisely  the  same  power  as  was  previously  expended, 
or  employed  to  deflect  it. 

The  character  of  the  organic  formations  of  fuel,  burnt  in 
smelting  furnaces,  is  imparted  to  all  metals  smelted  by  the  com- 
bustion thereof  Indeed,  even  the  unsmelted,  as  well  as  smelted 
metals,  themselves  really  constitute  fuel  when  reduced  to  thin 
sheets,  in  contact  with  pure  oxygen,  if  subjected  to  electro- 
polarization  between  the  poles  of  a  battery.  They  bum  with  a 
most  dazzlingly  brilliant  light  and  intense  development  of  heat 
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This  fact  demonstrates  that  the  final  nataral  inorganic 
tion,  even  of  gold  and  platinum,  is  that  of  an  ore. 

To  such  intensely  constrained  polarized  conditions  are  tbe 
atoms  of  the  pure  metal  potassium  reduced,  when  artificiallj  se- 
parated from  their  natural  groupings  with  atoms  of  oxygen, 
that  they  will  recoil  even  when  thrown  into  water,  propagating 
the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form  of  flashes  of 
light,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  impulses  of  mechanical  force; 
and  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combustion  more  vividly  than 
any  other  kind  of  fuel. 

If  the  pure  metallic  zinc  be  similarly  immersed  in  the  same 
vessel  of  water,  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  as  certainly,  although 
less  vividly  developed.  The  recoil  being  more  gradual  to  the 
natural  static  condition  of  an  oxide  or  ore,  a  sufficiently  intenae 
development  is  not  propagated  directly  to  the  material  electro- 
scopic  nerves  of  sentient  beings,  to  become  recognizable  as  a  pe^ 
ception  of  light,  of  heat,  and  of  other  phenomena  of  combustion. 

The  recoil  of  the  zinc  is  rendered  more  rapid,  by  adding  to 
the  water,  in  which  it  is  immersed  in  the  battery  cell,  a  Bupe^ 
charge  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  acicb. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  electro-dynamic  action  be- 
comes more  palpably  developed  in  the  peculiarly  modified  form 
denominated  "galvanic  electricity,"  instead  of  "  combustion,"  as 
occurs  in  the  air.  The  philosophy  of  the  employment  of  aci(l8 
in  battery  cells,  is  therefore  founded  on  the  principle  of  furnish- 
ing a  more  ready  supply  of  atoms  of  oxygen  to  become  polarized 
with  the  atoms  of  the  metals. 

The  fact,  that  the  contact  of  metals  developes  electrical  exci- 
tation, as  affirmed  by  Volta's  theory,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  law  (page  311),  that  there  cannot  be  a  movement  of  one 
body  near  another  without  disturbing  the  electric  matter  existing 
in  connection  with  both  bodies.  But  this  development  is  only 
continued  whilst  the  two  bodies  are  in  motion  toward  or  from  eadi 
other.  When  the  movements  of  the  bodies  are  arrested,  the  fur- 
ther electric  excitation  is  simultaneously  arrested.  Whereas,  the 
development  of  galvanic  excitation  is  continuous  after  contact 
of  the  two  elements  brought  together  in  the  battery  cell. 

The  "contact  of  metals"  is  merely  a  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced.   It  cannot)  therefore,  be  an  originating  cause.    Eveiy 
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workman  who  wields  a  hammer  to  drive  a  nail  is  aware  that  me* 
ehanical  contact  is  a  mode  of  propagating  action,  and  consequent 
motion,  to  matter; — not  of  originating  action  or  motion. 

The  mechanical  contacts  of  the  metals  employed  by  Volta, 
were  produ<5ed  by  the  motive  power  developed  by  combustion  in 
his  langs  of  food  organized  by  the  previous  mechanical  action  of 
the  sun  as  before  repeatedly  stated.  If  this  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, in  framing  his  Contact  Theory,  had  extended  his  inquiry 
one  step  further  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  cause  of  mo- 
tion producing  the  contact  of  the  metals,  he  must  have  arrived 
St  the  unavoidable  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  elec- 
tric excitation  precedent  to  the  Contact. 

The  continuous  recoil   and  consequent  continuous  relative 
movements  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  and  acidulated  water  in  the  bat- 
tery cell,  are  necessary  to  produce  the  continuous  propagation  of 
electro-dynamic  impulses  which  represent,  figuratively,  a  current 
of  electrical  forces.    The  term  "electric  current"  will  be  hereafter 
Used  briefly  to  designate  the  continuous  propagation  of  electro- 
dynamic  action,  without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  there  be  a 
continuous  stream  of  successive  portions  of  electric  matter,  a  con- 
tinuous vibration  of  the  same  portion  of  matter  to  propagate  the 
action,  or  an  extension  of  the  polarization  of  lines  of  contiguous 
molecules. 

With  these  preliminary  facts  established,  we  are  prepared 
to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  true  nature  of  the  functions 
of  a  galvanic  battery.  We  are  first  to  regard  the  plate  of  zinc 
as  mechanically  representing  the  organic  grouping  of  atoms  of 
the  fuel,  burnt  in  the  smelting  furnace  to  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
strained condition  of  a  wound-up  watch-spring  by  means  of  the 
artificial  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
through  the  *nedium  of  the  fuel  employed.  We  are  next  to  re- 
gard the  animal  motive  power  originating  from  the  same  me- 
chanical source,  applied  to  moving  the  plate  of  zinc  into  contact 
with  the  atoms  of  water  in  the  battery  cell ;  and  if  acid  be  su- 
peradded to  this  water,  then  we  are  further  to  look  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  propagated  to  produce  vegetable  acids,  or  to  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel  similarly  employed  in  laboratories  to  reduce  sul- 
phuric and  other  acids  to  their  constrained  polarized  states. 
Then,  by  applying  the  general  law,  that  there  cannot  bo  a  move- 


ment  of  one  portion  of  matter  near  another,  or  a  cbange  of  their 
polarizationB,  without  developing  a  resultant  eleotro-dyiiainio 
action,  we  are  prepared  to  anticipate  theoreticallj  all  the  pbeuy 
mena  of  "  galvanic  excitation." 

Wben  a  piece  of  zinc  is  dropped  into  a  vessel  contaiuDg  atA 
alated  water,  bubbles  of  gas  ore  seen  to  issue  from  the  metal,  and 
the  electro-dynamic  impulses  are  propagated  therefrom  in  tmry 
direction.  By  these  counterbalanced  opposite  directionB,  the  im* 
pulses  neutralize  each  other's  actions  and  reio- 
tions.  Consequently,  no  decided  electrodjat' 
^  mic  action  is  perceptible.  This  experiment  hti 
been  repeated  thousands  of  times  before  the  dii- 
covery  of  the  galvanic  battery  arrangemeiit, 
without  developing  electric  ezcitetion.  But  if  i 
plate  of  copper  or  platinum,  as  at  G,  in  the 
\  figure  annexed,  be  placed  opposite  to  the  bob, 
I  Z,  the  impulses  are  determined  through  tbt 
water  to  the  atoms  of  the  copper  plate,  in  one 
common  specific  direction.  As  the  latter  metil 
is  in  a  more  natural  polarized  condition,  it  doa 
not  propagate  a  reaction  in  an  opposite  dirM- 
tion  to  the  arrows  shown  in  the  liquid ;  as  vooM 
be  the  case  were  a  similar  piece  of  mc  in- 
mersed  in  the  acid  in  place  of  C,  opposite  to  Z. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  between  the 
two  plates  would  be  propagated  reciprocally  between  each  other, 
and  a  consequent  counterbalanced  neutralizing  action  and  kict 
tion  would  occur.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the 
employment  of  a  metal  in  a  natural  polarized  condition,  such  as 
platinum,  gold,  or  copper,  which  will  not  react  to  counterbal- 
ance the  electro-dynamic  impulses  of  the  recoiling  atoms  of  the 
zinc ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  serve,  like  the  row  of  pointed 
wires  on  the  frictioual  electrical  machine,  to  receive  and  trans- 
mit the  electro-dynamic  action  in  one  determinate  direction- 
Although  the  plate  C  does  not  react  upon  Z,  yet  there  must 
be  somewhere  a  reaction.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other 
case  of  mechanical  action,  science  teaches  us  that  there  must 
be  an  equal  reaction  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence,  what- 
ever may  be  the  intensity  of  the  action  firom  the  plate  Z  to  C, 
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Iwre  must  be  propagated  an  equal  simultaneous  reaction  from  C 
»  Z,  as  is  also  denoted  bj  the  two  oppositely  directed  upper 

ROWS. 

This  simple  fiict  of  the  inseparable  development  of  precisely 
qual  and  oppositely  directed  impulses  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
DStance  of  electric  excitation,  constitutes  the  strongest  possible 
noof  of  the  identity  of  electrical  and  mechanical  action  and  reac- 
ioD,  as  governed  by  the  same  unfailing  general  law.  This  exci- 
■tion  may  be  denominated  *' negative''  and  '' positive,"  and  as- 
nbed  to  "  two  different  kinds  of  electric  fluid,"  at  the  pleasure 
if  theorists;  yet  it  can  be  no  more  nor  less  than  mechanical  ac- 
tion and  reaction. 

This  form  of  construction  of  a  battery  was  one  of  the  earliest 
tinds  originally  adopted  by  Yolta,  who  arranged  several  of  them 
in  a  circle,  with  the  copper  of  one  connected  by  a  wire  with  the 
nic  in  the  next  cell.  This  form  of  arrangement  he  denomi- 
lated  "  eofwnm'nA  des  tasaes^^ — a  crown  or  circle  of  cups. 

Daring  the  recoil  of  the  zinc  in  the  battery  cell,  the  Inor- 
ganic reaction  overpowers  the  Organic  action.  A  portion  <;if  the 
lesnltant  force  is  expended  to  reduce  the  atoms  of  hydibgen, 
brming  a  constituent  part  of  water,  from  their  natural  polarized 
condition  to  the  constrained  polarized  condition  of  a  pure  gas. 
rhe  remainder  of  the  resultant  action  is  propagated  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter  to  other  adjacent  matter,  producing 
the  phenomenon  popularly  recognized  as  the  '*  Excitation  of 
Galvanic  or  Chemical  Electricity." 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GALVANIC  BATTERIES. 

As  the  degree  of  energy  of  electric  excitation  essentially 
depends  on  the  regular  continuous  recoil  or  *'  chemical  decom- 
position" of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  zinc  from  their  con- 
strained static  condition  to  the  natural  static  condition  of  oxides 
or  of  ores  in  the  battery  cell,  the  history  of  the  successive  im- 
provements of  galvanic  batteries  affords  an  instructive  acconnt 
21 
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of  the  gradual  sarmountiDg  of  the  diiBoaltieB.  euoceBsivelj  ove^ 
come. 

To  sustain  a  continuous  and  rapid  recoil  of  the  groupings  of 
atoms  of  the  zinc,  it  is  manifest  that  free  acceas  of  an  uni- 
form supply  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  acidulated  water 
must  be  provided  for.    In  the  practical  operation  of  the  original 
galvanic  batteries,  composed  of  plates  of  zinc  immersed  in  acida^ 
it  was  found  that  three  distinct  obstructing  causes  impeded  the 
uniformity  of  the  electrical  excitation,  viz. :  1st,  the  accumola* 
tion  of  a  coating  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen  at  the  surface  of  the 
copper  plate  forming  a  non-conducting  screen;   2d|  the  aoco- 
mulation  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  oxide  in  the  form  of  a  crust 
or  scale  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  of  zinc,  serving  as  a  coating 
to  intercept  the  further  access  and  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen  of  the  acids  with  those  of  the  zinc ;  and  Sd,  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  excess  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  constituting  the 
strength  of  the  acids  in  their  grouping  with  those  of  the  zina 

The  atoms  of  hydrogen  separated  from  their  union  wiA 
those  of  the  oxygen  in  the  composition  of  water,  are  seen  to 
gather  thickly  in  bubbles  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  plati- 
num or  copper  plate,  so  as  to  coat  its  surface.  Then  they  com- 
mence rising,  and  burst  at  the  surface  of  the  acid  solution. 

The  accumulation  of  these  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  indeed,  sometimes  forms  such  a  non-conducting  coating  as 
to  prevent  the  plate  from  performing  the  designed  functions  of 
collecting  and  determining  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  in  one 
specific  direction. 

Availing  himself  of  the  plan  of  arranging  rows  of  pointed 
wires  in  electrical  machines  for  determining  more  freely  the  pro- 
pagation of  electro-dynamic  action,  Mr.  Smee  contrived  to  im- 
part to  the  surface  of  the  revolving  plate  a  similar  system  of  the 
sharp  points  of  crystals  of  metals  artificially  formed  thereon. 
He  used  plates  of  silver  on  which  platinum  on  angular  points  of 
crystals  are  deposited. 

A  wooden  cross  was  used  to  sustain  the  pairs  of  metal  plates, 
to  each  one  of  which  screw-cups  were  soldered  thereto,  to  insure 
contact. 

As  the  natural  polarized  condition,  of  the  atoma  of  copper. 
plates  is  subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the  contact  of  tGid 
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and  reduced  to  an  oxide,  like  the  metal  zinc  itself,  in  which  cases 
QOQOteracting  neutralization  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
tbie  battery  ia  produced,  Mr.  Smee  introduced  the  use  of  plati- 
num aa  a  substitute  for  copper. 

Smee's  battery  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  ^^'  ^^ 
constancy  of  the  development  of  eflfective  electric 
ezcitatioD,  it  being  capable  of  sustaining  "active 
operation  for  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more  days,  when  a 
BofficieDcy  of  acid  is  applied  to  it,"  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Noad.  He  further  states  that  ''  it  has  done  a 
greater  amount  of.  work  than  all  the  other  batteries 
pat  together." 

To  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  a  necessity  of  supplying  fresh 

add  occasionally,  as  that  in  the  cell  becomes  exhausted,  recourse 

Was  bad  to  the  use  of  a  quantity  of  acid  crystals  placed  in  the 

cells  to  become  dissolved  gradually,  to  furnish  an  uniform  supply^ 

for  sustaining  "constant  batteries.'' 

To  provide  a  reservoir  of  acid,  a  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
oopper  or  blue  vitriol  of  commerce  is  put  into  the  battery  cell 
^th  the  acid,  in  charging  the  battery.  The  atoms  of  zinc,  in 
recoiling  to  their  natural  static  conditions,  become  grouped  witb 
the  atoms  of  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid- 
And  the  atoms  of  oxygen  previously  united  with  those  of  the 
copper,  become  united  with  the  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  set  free 
\fy  the  decomposition  of  water,  so  as  to  reproduce  water.  No* 
appearance  of  hydrogen,  therefore,  is  perceptible  in  the  cell  of 
this  kind  of  battery.  The  accumulation  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
is  thus  obviated. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  plan  for  facilitating  the  recoil  of  the 
zinc,  must  develope  more  efficient  electro-motive  power ;  because 
there  is  here  avoided  the  expenditure  of  electro-dynamic  action^ 
which  is  unavailably  propagated  in  reducing  the  atoms  of  hydro-' 
gen  of  water  fi^m  their  natural  polarized  state  to  a  constrained 
polarized  state  of  a  pure  gas,  as  has  been  previously  recapitulated. 
But  this  advantage  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  previously 
reducing  the  oopper  from  its  natural  polarized  condition  of  a  pure 
metal  to  the  constrained  polarized  condition  of  groupings  witb 
atoms  of  sulphur  and  oxjgdn  in  the  form  of  transparent  crystab 
cX  blue  vitrioL 
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Tbfl  snlpbate  of  copper  b&ttery,  n^nallj  employed  hf  Jk 
La  Bue,  is  thus  more  effective  than  Smee'e  battery ;  bnt  it  k 
found  that  although  the   coating  of  bubbles  of  hydrogen  ii 
avoided,  and  a  constant  BUpplj  of  acid  is  attained,  yet  the  sae 
becomes  speedily  coated  with  a  scale  of  oxide,  and  witb  a  ooat- 
ing  of  revived  bright  particlea  of  copper.     The  only  lemedj  for     j 
this  difficulty  is  to  withdraw  the  zinc  plates  and  to  scrape  off  the 
brown  oxide  and  particles  of  copper  adhering  thereto,    Thn 
crust  of  copper  as  welt  as  that  of  oxide,  accumulated  on  the  [dite 
of  zinc,  conspire  to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  the  recoU  <A  the     I 
zinc,  and  the  consequent  propagation  ot  electro-dynamic  reacti(Ht     I 
therefrom. 

The  preceding  defects  bave  been,  in  a  great  nteasare,  obviated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Becquerel  and  Daniell,  by  protecting  the 
anc  irom  the  immediate  access  of  the  particlefl  c^  copper  uid 
oxide.  The  zinc  is  inclosed  within  some  porous  substance  capa- 
ble of  intercepting  the  deposit  of  the  obnoxioos  particles,  as 
shown  in  the  6gure.  In  the  sectional  view 
given,  C  represents  the  outer  copper  veaad, 
1^     DO  serving  both  for  containing  the  acid  isolation  oC 

^      ^L  ,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  also  to   perform  the 

fanctioD  of  a  conductor.  Within  the  copper 
cell  is  placed  another  smaller  cell,  made  <£ 
porous  earthenware,  thus  forming  two  distinct 
cells.  The  outer  cell  is  used  for  coutainiog  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  inner  cell  some 
other  saline  solution.  The  intervention  of  the 
porous  vessel  serves  to  keep  the  amalgamated 
zinc  clean  and  bright  for  a  longer  time,  and  to  impart  to  thia 
battery  a  superior  character  as  a  "  constant  battery." 

The  supply  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  furnished  from  a  quan- 
tity contained  in  a  muslin  bag  immersed  therein,  or  from  a  de- 
posit of  It  in  the  projecting  nose  of  the  outer  copper  vessel,  as 
ahown  in  the  figure. 

Daniell  reeommends  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water  and 
one  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  to  be  saturated  with  aulpbate  of 
copper,  for  the  supply  of  the  outer  copper  cell,  the  internal  porous 
eardien  ware  tube  being  filled  with  the  same  acid  mixture  with- 
ont  copper.    The  porous  tubes  should  be  well  soaked  in  dilute 
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salpburic  acid  for  an  hour  or  two  before  being  used ;  and  after 
their  removal  from  the  batterj,  they  should  be  repeatedly  rinsed 
or  soaked  for  some  time  in  warm  water  to  dissolve  all  the  me- 
tallic salts  from  the  pores;  otherwise  they  will  become  broken 
by  the  crystallizations  of  salts  in  the  pores,  like  that  of  water 
crystallizing  or  freezing  in  bottles. 

The  zinc  of  commerce  always  contains  more  or  leas  iron  and 
other  foreign  substances,  which  develope  minor  circuits  of  coun- 
teracting currents,  and  essentially  diminish  the  intensity  of  the 
excitation.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  and  also  to  keep  the 
mnc  plates  clean  and  bright,  Mr.  Sturgeon  originally  applied  a 
coating  of  mercury  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  This  coating 
serves  also  to  prevent  the  wasteful  recoil  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  to 
their  natural  polarized  conditions  whilst  the  battery  is  not  in 
action  by  the  connection  of  the  battery  circuit. 

This  coating  of  mercury  produces  a  result  very  different  from 
what  might  be  theoretically  anticipated;  for,  instead  of  protect- 
ing the  zinc  by  preventing  the  immediate  contact  of  the  acid,  it 
is  found  that  the  oxidated  particles  of  zinc  are  withdrawn  from 
beneath  it,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mercury  clean  and  bright. 
The  zinc  is  more  rapidly  decomposed  by  this  arrangement,  instead 
of  becoming  protected  from  further  action  of  the  acid,  as  occurs 
when  a  crust  of  oxide  becomes  deposited  thereon. 

With  this  improvement  the  battery  becomes  far  more  "con- 
stant "  than  before,  being  capable  of  propagating  a  nearly 
unvarying  electro-dynamic  action  during  several  days  in  succes- 
Hion,  care  being  taken  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
crystals  of  blue  vitriol,  and  to  stir  the  solution  in  order  to  diffuse 
it  equally  throughout  the  external  cell.  For  purposes  requiring 
an  uniform  electro-dynamic  action  to  be  continuously  sustained, 
as  in  the  process  of  electro-plating  metals,  this  form  of  battery  is 
advantageous. 

A  6tiU  further  improvement  in  the  use  of  acids  employed 
in  battery  cells,  was  made  by  Bunsen  and  Groves,  by  using 
nitric  acid  in  contact  with  the  platinum  plate,  contained  in  tho- 
5X)roU8  earthenware  vessel,  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.. 
Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  is  poured 
into  the  outer  glass  vessel  containing  the  zinc  cylinder,  which- 
faas  a  division  in  it  to  admit  the  acid  freely  both  to  the  internal 
.   and  external  aidea  _ 
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BcKBEs'a  BATTERY  18  Very  gcncnUly  used  on  the  oontioent  of 
Europe.     CyliDdere  of  carbon, 
'^^  ^  in  ctmtact  wilh  the  nitric  acid, 

are  substituted  for  platinum,  the 
carln'n  being  moulded  to  an 
iron  lube  by  coking  pounded 
bitumiiioua  coal  therein.  By 
Boaking  the  coke  in  sagar,  and 
cticiniug  it  a  second  time,  great 
compactness  is  given  to  the  cyl- 
inder. The  comparative  aupe- 
riority  and  effectiveness  of  the  nitric  acid  battery  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  batteries,  serve  beautifully  to  illustrate  and 
trace  oat  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  between 
groupings  of  atoms,  and  the  resultant  forces  developed. 

Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  the  extraordinary  and  unstable  po- 
larized grouping  of  five  atoms  of  oxygen  to  only  one  of  nitro- 
gen. This  excess  of  atoms  of  oxygen  is  therefore  very  reatUj 
available  to  combine  with  all  other  groupings  of  atoms,  reduced 
to  a  constrained  static  condition  for  a  want  of  this  supply  of  atoms 
of  oxygen,  in  connection  with  which  they  exist  in  a  natural  po 
larizeii  condition,  after  they  are  brought  into  connectioa  with 
them.  Whilst  the  zinc  is  recoiling  to  its  natural  static  condition 
in  the  outer  vessel,  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  set  free  and  reduced 
to  the  constrained  polarized  condition  of  a  pare  gas,  are  afforded 
extraordinary  facility  for  simultaneously  recoiling  to  their  natural 
static  condition  of  water  by  becoming  grouped  with  the  sor^ 
charge  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  nitric  acid.  At  the  same  time 
the  atoms  of  this  nitric  acid  are  prone  to  recoil  irom  the  con- 
Btrained  polarized  condition  of  a  grouping  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen 
with  5  of  oxygen,  to  a  protoxide,  constituting  a  grouping  of  \ 
atom  of  nitrogen  to  1  atom  of  oxygen ;  and  more  particularly  to 
its  natural  static  condition  of  grouping  with  oxygen  in  the  ratio 
of  union  of  the  atmospheric  air,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  3 
atoms  of  nitrogen  to  1  of  oxygen. 

The  atoms  of  zinc  in  the  preceding  arrangement,  so  far  from 
lisving  to  expend  a  portion  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  propa- 
gated during  their  recoil  to  reduce  hydrogen  to  the  constrained 
•^aditiou  of  a  pure  gas,  is  actually  aided  in  aocomplishing  iha 
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deoom position  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  co-operative  ten- 
dency of  the  nitric  acid,  similarly  to  recoil.  By  this  double  reac- 
tion of  the  zinc  and  nitric  acid,  the  surprising  development  of 
eight  or  ten-fold  more  eHeclive  electro-dynamic  power  is  the  re- 
sultant- reaction,  as  compared  with  the  battery  of  Smee, 

It  19  to  be  remembered,  liowever,  in  this  case,  na  in  that  of 
lie  employment  of  the  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  aimi- 
hiHy  reduced  to  this  constrained  static  condition  previously  to 
being  used  in  the  battery,  that  this  advantage  is  purchased  by 
tiie  preliminary  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  la- 
boratory to  reduce  the  nitric  acid  to  its  powerfully  constrained 
static  condition  of  groupings. 

Pure  water  admits  of  being  artificially  reduced  to  a  very  con- 
strained polarized  condition  of  groupings  with  a  surcharge  of 
oxygen,  constituting  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (hydrogen  1,  oxy- 
gen 2),  from  which  the  oxygen  is  more  freely  evolved  than 
from  nitric  acid.  It  appears  possible  tliat  this  compound  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  might  be  efBcicntly  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  nitric  acid  in  the  interior  battery  cell,  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  pernicious  fumes  arising  from  nitric  acid ;  indeed,  it 
might  act  explosively  evolved  on  contact  with  the  battery  plates. 

In  the  figure  is  represented  a  series  of  a  dozen  pairs  of 
Grove's  battery  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  ar- 


One  of  the  earliest  modes  of  arrangement  of  the  plates  of 
galvanic  batteries  in  a  series  was  invented  by  Cruikshanks,  and 
which,  from  its  compactness,  is  still  in  use.  The  copper  and  zinc 
plates  are  soldered  together  in  pairs,  as  it  were  back  to  back, 
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each  zinc  plate  being  made  to  &ce  an  opposite  copper  piste  as 

shown  in  tbe  figure. 

F.f.  14.  Each  plate  is  inserted  in  a  groove,  in  a 

.  trough,  and  servea  to  form  a  water-light 
partition,  dividing  the  trough  into  a^  equal 
number  of  cells  with  the  pairs  of  plates  i^ 
tervening  between  them.   This  kind  of 
terj  has  been  in  very  general  use  in  lecti 
rooms. 

An  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  cell  of  the  battery 
was  made  by  Wollaston,  founded  on  the  principle  that  if  the 
plate  of  zinc  be  immersed  in  acid,  with  both  surfaces  facing  ap- 
proximated copper  plates  on  each  side,  that  electro-dynamic 
impulses  might  be  simultaneously  propagated  from  both  surfaces 
of  tbe  zinc.  To  obtain  this  advantage  in  a  single  cell  the  zinc  is 
cast  into  a  cylindrical  shape,  a  little  smaller  in  diameter  than  a 
copper  vessel  containing  the  acid  into  which  they  are  to  be  im- 
mersed. To  present  a  copper  sur&ce 
against  the  interior  surface  of  the 
zinc  cylinder,  Z,  a  smaller  cylinder 
'  of  sheet  copper,  of  which  a  sec- 
tional view  is  given  at  C,  is  brazed 
to  the  copper  bottom  of  the  vessel 
The  space  between  the  two  copper 
cylinders,  C  C,  receives  the  water 
or  acid,  into  which  the  zinc  cylin- 
der is  lowered  whenever  required  to  propagate  the  electro- 
dynamic  action. 

The  zinc  cylinder  is  held  suspended  from  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  copper  cylinder,  by  three  insulating  prongs  of  dry 
wood  or  ivory,  attached  to  its  upper  edge,  and  projecting  over 
the  edge  of  the  copper  vessel.  The  hollow  zinc  cylinder  is  thus 
suspended  in  the  solution,  and  presents  both  its  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  respectively,  to  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  cop- 
per vessel. 

To  form  a  ready  connection  of  the  conducting  wires  with 
the  zinc  plate  and  copper,  a  screw  cup,  N,  is  soldered  to  the  zinc 
plate  Z,  and  a  similar  cup  is  afBxed  to  the  copper  vessel,  I 
whole  apparatus  appearing  as  shown  in  the  wood  cut  76,  wfaf 
ready  for  use. 
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Where  Beveral  cells  «re  combined  together,  tbey  are  reduced 
B&lleDed  cases,  and  affixed  to  an  arbor,  with  machinery  ade- 
Ue  to  dipping  them  all  simultaneous-  Fit-  in. 

into  the  acid,  and  to  raising  them 
mlVom  when  not  in  use. 

Very  effective  batteries  have  been 
imed  by  filling  battery  cells  with  sand 
lonited  with  acids. 

Where  a  great  number  of  pairs  of 
Ues  are  required  to  employ  their  com- 
lied  powers  of  action,  they  are  cotn- 
Btiy  arranged  in  battery  form  as  shown 
I  the  figure  (77).  The  plates  are  sus- 
tnded  atationanly,  and  the  troughs  below,  filled  with  acids, 
re  Rused  up  to  submerge  the  plates  therein  by  means  of  the 
iro  racks  shown  at  each  end  of  the  apparatus.  Small  pinion 
rbeels  affiiced  to  a  shaft  turned  by  the  crank  handle,  H,  work 
ito  the  teeth  of  these  racks,  and  elevate  or  depress  the  trougha 
t  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 


Jn  the  battery  represented  in  the  figure  there  are  two  distinct 
fcs  of  50  pairs,  each  connected  with  two  of  the  four  cups  on 
I  table  above  the  battery.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole 
tf  be  used  &«  a  single  series  of  one  hundred  pairs,  or  as  a  bat- 
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teiy  of  fifty  pairs  of  double  size,  accordingly  aa  th«  n>*p«G^ 
oonnection.s  are  formed  with  the  binding  cups.  There  baingtM 
separate  rrnuyhs,  only  half  of  the  battery  miiy  be  nsed  Ijy  nmof- 
ing  ooe  troagli.  These  numerous  pairs  more  partienlarly  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  of  electric  Rarae  between  two  se[mraied 
points  of  the  battery  circuit,  a«  shown  in  the  wood  cut. 

To  prndu.ie  extraordinary  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modi- 
fied form  of  "  heat,"  or  "caloric,"  galvanic  batteries  of  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  plates,  have  been  devised.  Dr.  Uure  bu 
distinguished  himself  by  succesefu]  experiments  for  deveioping 
the  phenomenon  of  heat  by  means  of  ek-ctrical  agency. 

The  usual  mode  of  arrangement  of  batteries  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  phenomenon  of  heat,  is  in  several 
pairs  of  very  targe  sheets  of  zinc  and  copf.>er,  all  the  sheets  cf 
the  former  being  connected  by  conducting  wires,  und  all  the 
sheets  of  the  latter  being  similarly  connected  to  represent  tbt 
action  of  two  single  pairs.  This  form  of  battery  has  been 
denominated  by  Dr.  Hare,  "CALOKlMOTOB,"  derived  from  t»o 
Latin  words,  denoting  "  heat  mover." 


Hare's  Calori«otor. — Dr.  IJare  devised  a  peculiar  arrangB- 
ment  of  the  plates  of  a  galvanic  apparatus,  in  the  year  1818, 
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BtiDg  of  twenty-one  plates  of  copper,  communicating  by  a 
^f  metnl,  and  twenty  plates  of  zino  similarly  connected,  the 
ea  of  the  one  set  being  alternated  between  those  of  the  other, 
t constituting  only  an  equivalent  to  one  pair,  with  one  asao- 
tA  sine  surface,  and  one  associated  copper  surface,  with  the 
lid  interposed  every  where  between  them.  Dr.  Hare  remarka, 
Dughl  to  mention,  that  by  means  of  a  silver  thimble,  within 
Ich  a  minnte  piece  of  zinc  was  supported  and  insulated, 
lilastou  made  an  elementary  battery  capable  of  igniting  a 
rate  platinum  wire.  In  enlarging  the  size  of  the  galvanic 
sratas,  my  course  was  diameiricaily  opposite." 
In  the  figure  78  is  represented  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hare's  instni- 
It  of  four  zinc  and  six  copi>er  platea.  On  pressing  down 
handle,  G,  the  pulleys  are  caused  to  revolve,  liiXing  by  the 
i  wound  thereon  the  trough  with  the  acid,  whereby  the  plates 
immerHed  therein. 

For  the  purpose  of  producing  an  intense  action  in  burning  or 
Ignting  metals,  &c.,  Dr.  Hare  constructed  a  convenient  appa- 
s  D|)ua  an  enlarged  plan,  with  200  pairs  of  plates,  each  14 


e  by  7j  incbee,  with  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  soldered 
ber  in  a  wooden  trough,  T,  on  the  "Cruikshank"  plan, 
A  lengthwise,  edge  to  edge  to  another  trough,  so  that  when 
idea  of  one  are  vertical,  those  of  the  other  most  be  horizon- 
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tal.    These  troughs  being  united  by  a  bar,  W,  sexring  as  a  pivol 
when  the  bar  is  turned  by  a  lever  applied  at  W,  the  plitei 
being  placed  in  one  of  the  troughs,  and  the  acid  in  the  other,  bf 
turning  the  trough  containing  the  acid,  it  is  caused  to  dischai]p 
its  contents  into  the  one  containing  the  plates. 

He  made  a  very  powerful  battery  by  means  of  several  sbeeti 
of  zinc  soldered  together  to  form  one  continuous  sheet,  nexAf 
fifty  feet  in  length,  with  a  similarly  formed  copper  sheet  of  equd 
dimensions,  wound  together  like  a  scroll,  the  two  metals  beiDg 
kept  separated  by  a  rope  of  hair,  wound  intermediately  between 
the  sheets. 

The  calorific  action  of  these  galvanic  batteries  produced  veij 
surprising  results  in  beating  wires  red  hot,  and  in  deflagratiDg 
metals,  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  zinc,  iron,  or  other  metals 
smelted  from  ores,  within  battery  cells,  in  order  to  develope  die 
electro-dynamic  action  consequent  on  their  recoil  to  their  natand 
polarized  conditions ;  for  in  whatever  situations  they  may  be 
placed  on  the  commencement  of  the  change  of  their  groaping 
from  one  polarized  condition  to  another,  the  dynamic  action  en- 
sues, although  to  human  observation  it  may  be  undiscoverable, 
unless  contrivances  be  adopted  for  determining  the  impulses  in 
one  common  direction.  Not  a  piece  of  metal  rusts  which  does  not 
develope  a  reaction  equivalent  to  the  action  promulgated  to 
reduce  it  in  the  smelting  furnace. 

If  a  bright  plate  of  zinc  be  lowered  into  a  well,  or  cast  into 
a  river,  it  begins  to  blacken  and  recoil,  propagating  action- 
through  the  medium  of  the  electric  matter  by  which  it  is  suf 
rounded.  But  unless  the  action  be  propagated  through  the  patb^' 
way  of  a  conducting  wire  in  some  one  determinate  direction,  i^ 
would  be  undiscoverable  by  human  powers  of  perception,  becaus^ 
the  oppositely  directed  impulses  neutralize  each  other. 

Mr.  Bain  made  the  experiment  of  burying  a  large  sheet  a- 
zinc  in  the  moist  earth  of  Hyde  Park,  London;  and  at  another 
spot,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  he  buried  a  sheet  of  copper  od 
similar  size.  These  two  sheets  he  connected  by  a  conducting 
wire,  trained  along  the  railings  of  the  inclosure.  With  this  sim- 
ple apparatus  he  succeeded  in  producing  the  various  phenomeDH 
usually  obtainable  from  a  regular  galvanic  battery.    "  Without 
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troubling  himself  with  the  preparation  of  acids  and  voltaic  troughs, 
he  produced  the  excitation  of  regular  electrical  currents,  of  suffi- 
oieDt  intensity  to  be  transmitted  to  distant  places  along  connect- 
ing wires." 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Tylee,  a  chemist  of  Bath,  England,  that  ft 
battery  composed  of  thirty  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  which 
he  buried  in  the  moist  earth  of  a  garden,  formed  a  terrestrial  bat- 
tery  admirably  adapted  for  electro -plating  processes ;  but  the  time 
zequireii  for  completing  the  process  was  longer  than  with  the 
Acid  battery. 

Id  his  communication  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  Mr.  Noad, 
he  says,  that  he  has  never  found  the  slightest  variation  in  his  bat- 
tery (as  indicated  by  the  test  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer)  since  he  first  arranged  it. 

In  an  experiment  of  plunging  a  plate  of  zinc  in  a  dock  of  the 
dty  of  Baltimore,  sufficient  action  was  developed  to  act  upon  the 
telegraphic  apparatus  located  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Ab  the  chemical  action  of  the  pure  water,  in  the  preceding 
experiments  with  water-batteries  is  exceedingly  slow  when  com- 
pared with  the  same  water  combined  with  acids,  we  have  a 
clue  to  lead  us  to  the  philosophy  of  selecting  acids,  alkalies,  and 
Dther  similar  substances  for  producing  more  effectively  electrical 
excitation;  for  a  small  plate  of  zinc  rapidly  decomposed  will 
serve   to   furnish  as  much  electricity  as  a  great  plate  slowly 


In  the  preceding  descriptions  of  galvanic  batteries,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  the  elementary  atoms  of  oxygen,  constituting 
about  eight-ninths  of  the  matter  contained  in  common  water,  play 
a  conspicuous  part  by  their  contactT  and  union  with  the  zinc,  in 
developing  electro-mechanical  forces.  The  same  kind  of  elemen- 
tary matter,  oxygen,  constitutes  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the 
matter  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  in  contact  with  all  bodies. 
And,  in  addition,  more  or  less  water  in  the  form  of  vapor,  is 
always  present  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  We  are  daily  ac- 
customed to  see  metals  with  polished  surfaces  become  tarnished 
with  rust,  by  the  contact  and  union  of  oxygen  therewith,  such 
as  has  been  described  as  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  zinc  in 
the  galvanic  battery.  As  like  causes  produce  like  effects,  we 
have  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose  that  electrical  excita- 
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tions  are  constantly  oocurring  in  the  rusting  or  deoomposiDg  of 
every  piece  of  metal ;  and  we  shall  presently  show  that  the  om- 
tact  and  union  of  the  atoms  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  varioos 
combustible  elementary  substances,  constituting  the  process  of  the 
burning  of  fm\  serve  to  develope  also  electrical  excitation. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  De  Luc,  that  a  very  constant  or 
durable  galvanic  battery  may  be  formed,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
contact  and  union  of  the  freely  movable  atoms  of  oxygen  oon- 
stituting  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  This  form  of  battery  has 
been  denominated 


A  Dry  Oalvanic  Battery;  or  Pile  of  De  Luc. 

This  kind  of  battery  is  constructed  of  sheets  of  paper,  coated 
on  one  side  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and  alternated  with  thin 
leaves  of  zinc.  By  means  of  a  circular  steel  punch,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  discs  may  be  cut  out  of  sheets  of  this  paper  ibil,  all 
of  one  exact  size,  adapted  to  be  packed  neatly  together  in  a  long 
glass  tube.  The  atoms  of  the  leaves  of  zinc  very  slowly  become 
united  with  the  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  air  recoiling  to  their 
natural  polarized  conditions  of  groupings  of  an  oxide,  whereby 
a  feeble  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  is  sustained  du^ 
ing  surprisingly  long  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Singer  constructed  a  Dry  Pile  of  20,000  series  of  discs  of 
silver,  zinc,  and  writing  paper,  which  propagated  an  intense 
electro-dynamic  action,  like  that  produced  by  frictional  electrical 
machines,  causing  a  pair  of  pith  balls  of  an  electroscope  to  be- 
come divergent  • 

A  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  between  two  metallic 
knobs,  one  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  top  cap  of  the  pile,  and 
the  other  with  the  lower  cap  of  the  pile,  continued  to  vibrate  un- 
ceasingly between  the  two  knobs  during  several  years. 

A  thin  glass  jar  containing  fifty  square  inches  of  coated  siur* 
face,  charged  by  ten  minutes  contact  with  the  column,  was  found 
by  Mr.  Singer  to  propagate  sufficient  electro-dynamic  action  to 
fuse  one  inch  in  length  of  platinum  wire  of  the  diameter  of  tiVt^ 
part  of  an  inch. 

He  states,  that  an  efficient  Pile  may  be  made  of  one  kind  of 
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ntetst  only,  as  of  zinc  foil,  if  one  side  be  made  bright,  and  ttus 
rendered  more  readily  oxydizable  than  the  opposite  surface. 

The  black  oxide  of  manganese  contains  an  extraordinary  ex- 
cess of  oxygen,  capable  of  freely  uniting  with  zinc  and  other 
metals.  Zamboni  improved  De  Luc's  Pile  by  coaling  one  side 
of  the  paper  discs  with  this  substance,  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
Koc,  and  the  other  side  with  tin  foil.  These  piles  are  capable  of 
developing  sparks  across  a  space  of  air  of  y'jth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  also  of  producing  chemical  decompositions. 

A  pair  of  these  Piles  ia  exhibited  in  the  wood  cut,  arranged 
Bide  by  side,  with  bells  mounted  on  their  summits,  and  a  pendulum 
wire  arranged  to  vibrate  between  them  in  order  to  produce  a  con- 
rtant  ringing  of  the  bells.  The  two  opposite  poles  are  arranged 
against  each  other  as  denoted  by  rn  ea. 

the  letters  N  P,n  p;  and  the  pen- 
dulum wire  vibrates  alternately 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  ma 
chine  will  keep  up  a  constant 
ringing  of  the  bells,  producing 
sparks  at  every  contact  with  the 
knob  of  the  jifndulum.  Afler 
it  had  been  constructed  for  more 
than  ten  years,  upon  being  warm- 
ed, it  would  cause  a  strip  of  gold 
leaf  to  vibrate,  as  stated  by  an 
eminent  experimenter. 

To  render  this  propagation 
of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
more  Benaitiyely  manifest,  Dr, 
Hare  contrived  to  arrange  bia 
single  leaf  electroscope  in  con- 
nection with  a  dry  pile  extended  horizontally  by  the 'side  pf  it, 
as  shown  in  figure  81.  The  intensity  of  the  electro-dyn  'lic  ic- 
^oa  in  this  esse  induces  the  effect  of  a  constant  attraction  and 
adhesion  of  the  gold  leaf  to  the  adjacent  knob.  This  fact  illus- 
trates that  galvanic  action,  as  well  as  the  action  of  frictio.ial 
electricity,  produces  a  polarization  of  the  movable  parts  of  the 
gold  leaf  and  pith  balls,  and  a  resultant  approximative,  instead 
of  repulsive,  direction  of  electro-dynamic  action. 


d 


found  to  retain  the  power  of  propagating  electrical  action,  mua- 
terruptedly,  more  than  twenty  years,  and  ia  still  aa  active  u 
ever."  If  these  metal  platea  be  capable  of  receiving  a  profagB- 
tion  of  electro  dynamic  action  and  polarization  irom  tbe  brief 
combustiona  of  fuel  in  the  smelting  furnace,  which  will  contiiiH 
twenty  years  "as  active  aa  ever,"  it  may  be  impressively  ooib- 
prehended,  that  the  more  perfect  static  condition  of  polariEitin 
of  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  mineral  coal  may  remain  undioifr' 
ished  for  countlesa  ages  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 

With  the  final  change  of  the  atoms  of  the  Kinc  to  their  w 
tural  polarization  of  an  oxide,  or  ore,  this  resultant  dyDSOiic 
action  is  terminated.  But  until  this  resolution  of  tbe  coob- 
terbalanced  Organic  action  and  Inorganic  reaction  become  ooD- 
pletely  effected  by  the  final  re-establishment  of  tbe  reaoltiDt 
Inorganic  reaction,  there  must  be  continuously  propagated  uo- 
pulses  of  mechanical  force  to  surrounding  bodies  through  tltt 
medium  of  electric  matter. 
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•  The  counterbalanced  Organic  action,  and  Inorganic  reaction, 
:cited  and  continuoualy  sustained  by  solar  influence  between 
tte  groupings  of  atoms  constituting  food,  fuel,  smelted  metals, 
At,  become  gradually  resolved,  in  the  Dry  Pile,  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years  or  more,  into  resultant  dynamic  impulses  capa- 
Ue  of  moving  continuously  the  pith  balls,  as  above  stated.  The 
,iBme  counterbalanced  action  and  reaction  are  continuously  sua- 
tuned  between  the  atoms  of  matter  in  relative  states  of  rest, 
llolding  them  fastly  united  together  in  a  consolidated  form  popu- 
Jirly  denoted  by  the  term  "  Cohesion."  To  this  special  subject 
ire  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer. 

The  fact  of  this  continuous  propagation  of  mechanical  im- 
{itilses  maybe  experimentally  rendered  manifest  by  means  of  the 
jdectro-polarization  of  the  Dry  Pile  during  periods  of  time  which 
16  brief  human  observation  may  appear  like  the  "perpetual 
ffiotion"  of  dreamy  mechanics.  Artificial  freely  movable  bodies, 
resembling  spiders  in  shape,  with  flexible  threads  representing 
Wrtended  legs,  have  been  ingeniously  arranged  to  imitate  this 
hosy  insect,  swinging  to  and  fro  incessantly,  as  if  engaged  in 
.weaving  bis  web,  or  moving  his  legs  instinctively,  on  touching 
;.  idtemately  each  battery  pole.  The  representation  is  very  com- 
||  plete.  Bunches  of  flowers  have  also  been  used  to  screen  from 
islgbt  the  battery  poles,  and  the  effigy  of  the  butterfly  has  been 
Uaade  to  move  continuously  back  and  forth,  as  if  flutt«ring  be- 
nreen  two  bouquets. 

P  Taking  advantage  of  this  long-sustained  electro-motive  power, 
hfa  ingenious  experimenter,  Buzengeiger,  attempted  to  render  it 
nHilable,  for  operating  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  By  means  of 
mis  arrangement  of  a  Dry  Pile,  the  pendulum  was  alternately 
Mttracted  and  repelled.  It  wa3  thus  made  to  move  the  clock- 
[Vork,  instead  of  receiving  its  motion  therefrom,  as  in  ordinary 
plbckB.  In  the  year  1815,  he  thus  succeeded  in  constructing  the 
mnt  Electrical  Clock  ever  propelled  by  electro-motive  power, 
r"-  Mr.  Biun  Las  more  recently  employed  electro-motive  jiower 
BBiived  from  the  recoil  of  large  plates  of  zinc  buried  in  the 
Bffth  for  the  purpose  of  efficiently  operating  the  wheel-work 
BF  town-clocks  in  England,  as  will  be  narrated  in  treating  of  the 
fesctical  applications  of  electro- motive  power. 
I     Afl  a  continuous  excitation  of  electricity  produces  a  continu- 
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ous  action  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  exliibited  by  the  tesl 
of  the  long  maintained  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  so  will  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  mechanical  impulses  imparted  to  a  pendulum, 
produce  the  continuous  excitation  of  electricity.     This  fact  may- 
be verified  in  the  following  manner.    Instead  of  the  usual  bob^ 
let  the  insulated  plate  of  an  electrophorus  (figure  54)  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  clock  pendulum,  and  let  two  resinous  cakes^ 
like  that  of  the  electrophorus,  be  so  arranged  as  each  to  preseat 
its  face  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible  without  actual  contact.    Tlie 
manual  operation  of  working  the  electrophorus  may  thus  be  imi- 
tated  by  the  mechanism  of  the  clock-work,  the  movement  of  the 
pendulum  rod  itself  producing  the  necessary  contacts  and  break- 
ages of  contact,  by  means  of  delicate  springs,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, at  every  successive  vibration.    The  resinous  cakes  being 
once  excited,  will  induce  electrical  excitation  in  the  vibrating 
insulated  plate,  precisely  as  when  it  is  held  by  the  glass  handle 
in  the  hand.    The  excited  electricity  is  allowed  to  escape  by  the 
contact  with  the  metallic  spring,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  at 
each  vibrating  movement  of  the  pendulum. 

Thus  tlie  truth  of  the  ever  constant  principle  in  mechanics  of 
the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  is  sustained  between  electri- 
cal matter  and  all  grosser  matter ;  for  it  admits  of  demonstration, 
by  the  preceding  experiments,  that  electrical  matter  will  propa- 
gate impulses  of  mechanical  force  to  move  a  clock  pendulum; 
and  vice  versa,  that  impulses  of  mechanical  force  which  move 
a  clock  pendulum,  may  be  propagated  in  the  modified  form  of 
electro-dynamic  action.  The  reciprocal  relationship  between  the 
movements  of  electric  matter  and  mechanical  movements  of 
grosser  matter  becomes  thus  demonstrable. 

A  great  variety  of  other  arrangements  of  galvanic  batteries 
have  been  constructed  with  different  kinds  of  metals,  some  of 
them  with  iron  plates  instead  of  zinc,  and  others  to  be  operated 
upon  by  alkaline  solutions,  instead  of  acids.    To  describe  them 
all  would  far  transcend  our  limits.    The  kinds  of  galvanic  bat- 
teries in  common  use  have  been  specified  as  serving,  by  their  pe- 
culiar modes  of  construction  and  operation,  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  which  consti- 
tutes the  particular  subject  of  our  investigation  in  tracing  out 
the  sources  of  natural  motive  power. 


EXCITATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  BY  HEAT,  OR  THERMO- 
ELECTRICITY. 


KOPiGATION  OP  MECHANICAL  ACTION   THROUGH    THE   MEDIUM 
OF  ELECTRIC  MATTER  IN  THE  MODIFIED  FORM  OF   "  HEAT." 

The  tenn  Thermo  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying' 
Bfdt.  Although  the  branch  of  science  designated  by  this  nanie 
<^riginated  with  the  discoveries  made  so  recently  as  the  year 
1822,  by  Professor  Seebeck,  yet  it  has  already  assumed  an  im- 
portant rank  among  the  acquisitions  of  human  knowledge. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
inenon  of  Heat,  as  has  been  previously  detailed,  it  follows,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  wherever  the  phenomenon  of  Heat 
occurs,  there  must  be  a  previous  or  simultaneous  excitation  of 
electricity,  as  an  immediate  precedent  cause ;   and  this  conclu- 
sion is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  fact,  that  all  the 
causes  of  the  excitation  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat  serve  also 
reciprocally  to  render  manifest  the  phenomenon  of  the  excita- 
tion of  electricity. 

Dr.  Turner  reduces  the  sources  of  heat  to  six  in  number ; — 
1,  The  Sun ;   2,  Combustion ;    3,  Electricity ;   4,  The  bodies  of 
animals  during  life ;  5,  Chemical  Action ;  6,  Mechanical  Action. 
All  these  sources  of  heat  are  also  sources  of  electrical  excita- 
tion. 

Although  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  electricity  be 
the  sole  cause  of  heat,  yet  it  is  certain  that  electricity  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  heat,  as  above  stated ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
wherever  the  phencnnenon  of  heat  occurs,  there  is  found  to  occur 
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simnltaneouslj  electrical  excitation,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show. 

Although  Thermo-electricity  has  become  a  regular  branch  d 
science  within  a  few  years,  yet  numerous  fsusts  of  the  excitatioa 
of  electricity  by  heat  appear  to  have  been  long  popularly 
known. 

In  accounts  of  a  species  of  silicious  stone,  denominated  the 
Tourmalin,  it  was  long  ago  recorded,  that  on  suddenly  plong- 
ing  it  into  boiling  water  and  then  withdrawing  it,  light  bodies 
were  attracted,  and  exhibited  flashes  of  light  and  electric  sparks. 
The  ready  excitability  of  the  tourmalin  has  served  to  amuse 
experimentalists  in  the  same  manner  as  the  excitability  of  amber 
has  served  to  interest  and  instruct  successive  generations  of  men. 

The  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  developed  by  the 
tourmalin  are  distributed  at  its  ends,  similarly  to  the  magnetic 
forces  in  the  needle.  The  pieces  of  excited  stones  exhibit  at  the 
extremities  two  opposite  poles,  as  characterized  by  positively 
and  negatively  electric  action ;  whilst  its  middle  part  gives  no 
sign  of  electric  action.  And  when  an  excited  tourmalin  is 
broken  into  pieces,  each  fragment  exhibits  two  opposite  poles 
like  the  fragments  of  a  broken  magnet.  These  fiicts  aiFord  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  analogous  action  of  the  forces  deno- 
minated electric  and  magnetic,  which  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  preceding  pages  to  be  identical.  This  analogy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  the  polarity  of  the  respective  ends  of  a 
tourmalin  excited  by  an  increase  of  temperature  becomes  re- 
versed, whilst  the  temperature  is  decreasing; — an  effect  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  unfailing  result  of  a  change  of  direc- 
tion of  electric  currents. 

The  electrical  excitation  of  the  tourmalin  is  produced  only 
whilst  changes  of  temperature  are  taking  place,  as  by  suddenly 
heating  or  cooling  the  stone. 

The  impulses  of  mechanical  force  cease  after  a  uniform  teiH' 
perature  has  been  established.  We  are  hence  led  to  suppose 
that  the  phenomenon  of  this  electrical  action  originates  from  the 
motion  of  electric  matter  in  opposite  directions. 

It  has  been  shown  in  treating  of  the  movements  of  electric 
currents  in  similar  and  dissimilar  directions,  that  precisely  the 
same  changes  of  polarity  are  produced  in  a  freely  nu>vable  con- 
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ducting  wire,  through  which  a  corrent  of  galvanic  electricity  is 
transmitted  alternately  in  opposite  directions. 

There  are  many  gems  and  crystallized  minerals,  which  render 
manifest  the  same  electrical  phenomenon  as  the  tourmalin,  on 
being  similarly  treated;  and  some  diamonds  even  appear  lumin- 
ous for  a  time  after  being  heated. 

When  pieces  of  calcareous  spar,  of  mica,  arragonite,  quartz, 
and  of  several  other  kinds  of  stones,  reduced  to  smooth  parallel 
fiices,  are  pressed  between  the  fingers,  the  animal  heat  indacee 
discoverable  disturbances  of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  con- 
nection with  them.  A  piece  of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found 
to  exhibit  sensible  signs  of  electric  excitation  even  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  momentary  pressure 
from  warm  fingers. 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  development  of  electrical  excita- 
tion is  constructed  the  Electrical  Needle  of  Haiiy,  represented  in 
the  annexed  wood-cut. 

It  is  balanced  like  a  magnetic  ^'*-  '^■ 

needle,  having  a  little  flake  of 
carbonate  of  lime  attached  to  one 
of  its  extremities,  which  is  to  be 
excited  by  pressure  between  the 
fingers.  This  instrument  conti- 
nues electrically  excited  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  is  hence 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  coavenient  tests  for  comparing  the  electrical  condition  of 
variooa  kinds  of  bodies  by  contact  therewith. 

The  inventor  of  this  instrument  ascribed  the  excitation  to 
mechanical  pressure,  instead  of  to  the  heat  of  the  fingers,  which 
the  preceding  analogies  point  out  to  be  the  true  cause. 

Haiiy  demonstrated  by  his  experiment  that  the  polarity  of  the 
substances  thus  excitable  is  intimately  connected  with  the  con- 
stituent grouping  of  the  atoms  into  crystalline  arrangements,  and 
also  with  the  direction  in  which  light  is  moat  freely  propagated 
through  them.  The  probability,  if  not  the  positive  certainty,  is 
demonstrated  by  this  test,  that  the  same  cause  which  produces 
the  phenomenon  of  heat,  also  produces  the  phenomenon  of  cohe- 
tion  and  sohdity  of  atoms  of  crystal. 
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The  discovery  of  electrical  excitation  in  metallic  bodies  hj 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  was  made  by  Dessaignes. 

Many  other  similar  facts,  casually  noticed  fiom  time  to  time^ 
are  recorded.  They  were  not  classified  into  scientific  order  until 
after  the  year  1822.  In  that  year  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin, 
discovered  that  electricity  might  be  excited  by  holding  the  fiame 
of  a  lamp  against  the  conjoined  ends  of  two  pieces  of  wires,  com- 
posed  of  different  kinds  of  metal,  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  the  galvanometer,  G,  is  shown  in  its  connecti<tt 

Fig.  £13. 


with  the  conducting  wires  employed  to  propagate  the  electro* 
dynamic  action  from  the  heated  ends  of  the  wires. 

A*  wire  of  German  silver  or  of  bismuth,  is  represented  b^ 
B,  and  a  similar  wire  of  brass  or  of  antimony,  by  A.    Thei^ 
ends  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  slightly  brazed  togeth^^ 
at  J.    Beneath  this  joint  the  exciting  blaze  of  a  lamp  is  applied 
the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  being  effected  ii 
the  direction  from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  B,  along  the  con^^ 
ducting  wire,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  to  the  binding  cup  o^^^^ 
the  galvanometer.    From  thence  it  is  propagated  down  the  posf 
to  the  ends  of  the  coils  of  wire  arranged  beneath  the  needle,  an< 
from  thence  by  a  returning  circuit  to  the  bismuth,  at  B. 

The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  turned  around  or  deflect 
on  its  pivot  in  reversed  directions  where  the  connections  of  tl 
two  conducting  wires  with  the  two  cups  of  the  galvanometer 
Tcversed. 

The  discovery  of  Seebeck  is  of  an  exceedingly  interestinj 
^character ;  for  it  evidently  leads  us  directly  to  the  palpable  d< 
lection  of  the  disturbance  of  the  electricity  naturally  existing  ij 
41  state  of  rest  in  connection  with  bodies  by  every  change  of  their^'*' 
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I  temperatuTO.  And  we  are  further  led  thereby  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  whether  the  converse  of  this  fact  be  not  true,  viz,,  that 
every  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  bodies  be  not  the 
exciting  cause  of  changes  of  temperature,  and  of  the  consequent 
development  of  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  yhieh  always 
become  manifest  on  every  change  of  temperature.  This  investi- 
gation is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  important  one,  as  solving  the  problem  of 
the  originating  source  of  the  most  efl'ective  natural  motive-power, 
which  man  has  rendered  available  by  means  of  the  heat  employed 
to  excite  the  vapor  of  water  in  a  steam-engine. 

The  philosophy  of  the  employment  of  two  different  kinds  of 
metals  with  contracted  junctions  in  the  formation  of  thermo-elec- 
tric batteries,  is  simply  to  determine  the  propagation  of  electric 
impulses  to  one  particular  direction  continuously,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  become  diffused  into  numerous  subordinate 
closed  circuits  in  opposite  directions.  Without  this  arrangement 
they  would  oppose  and  counterbalance  each  other,  and  neutralize 
each  other's  action  on  the  galvanoscope.  This  conclusion  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  mere  twisting  of  the  middle  of  a 
wire,  composed  of  one  kind  of  metal,  as  of  iron  or  platinum,  or 
the  joining  together  two  pieces  of  wires  of  the  same  kind  of 
metal,  but  of  different  sizes,  determines  the  current  to  flow  in  the 
direction  from  the  fine,  through  the  more  free  channel  of  the 
coarse  wire. 

In  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Davis  for  the  practical  use  of 
thermo-electric  pairs,  he  observes,  that  frequently,  when  the  two 
pieces  of  metal  "  are  merely  made  to  touch  each  other,  the  cur- 
rent is  greater  than  when  they  are  brazed  or  soldered  together," 

If  the  connections  be  large,  they  allow  the  electrical  reactions 
to  recoil  in  closed  circuits  to  the  part  of  the  metal  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, without  traversing  the  circuit  of  the  wire  extended  to 
the  galvanoscope  ;  and  consequently  without  beiLg  discoverable 
by  Ibis  test  of  electrical  excitation. 

The  analogy  of  this  arrangement  of  the  pairs  of  a  thermo- 
electrical  apparatus,  to  determine  the  propagation  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  in  one  particular  direction,  it  will  be  here  again 
noticed,  is  in  very  exact  accordance  with  every  other  kind  of 
electricd  apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  en- 
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ergy  of  electro-mechanical  impulses.  These  elecfaxwneohanM 
impulses  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  wires  to  Mi 
in  coinciding  directions,  precisely  as  has  been  stated  of  thet^ 
rangement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Current  Changers  d  Ae 
magneto-electrical  machine, — of  the  points  on  the  firictional  elec- 
tric machine, — and  of  the  copper  plates  of  the  galyaiiio  Itlt 
tery. 

Without  these  specific  arrangements  of  dissimilar  conductiBg 
bodies,  it  is  manifest  that  the  oppositely  directed  electro-me- 
chanical actions  and  reactions  must  become  equally  diffused  in 
every  direction,  and  thus  neutralize  each  other  at  the  instant 
they  are  developed ;  so  as  to  produce  an  electro-polarized  condi- 
tion of  the  atoms  within  the  abbreviated  closed  circuits  adjacent 
to  the  flame. 

This  action  and  reaction  of  the  currents  in  these  abbreviated 
closed  circuits  become  more  intense  as  they  become  more  restrict 
ed  to  the  parts  of  non-conducting  bodies  immediately  excited^ 
Although  no  electro-dynamic  action  becomes  discoverable  by  th^ 
movement  of  the  remote  needle  of  the  galvanometer  when  im." 
perfect  conducting  bodies  intervene,  yet^  the  thermo-electric 
tion  of  the  abbreviated  closed  circuits  becomes  so  much  the 
intense  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heated  part  of  the  non-^ 
conducting  body.    Even  the  cohesion  of  the  groupings  of  atomtf^ 
finally  yields  to  the  overpowering  thermo-electric  action;  andL 
they  become  separated  from  each  other  to  a  gaseous  state,  or  re — 
solved  into  liquid  states,  as  melted  metals,  &c. 

These  abbreviated  electric  circuits  are  doubtlessly  induced, 
during  the  intense  excitation  of  the  forge-fire,  in  the  end  of  ever^ 
bar  of  iron,  which  the  smith  thrusts  therein.  During  the  recoil 
of  the  atoms  of  carbonaceous  fuel,  the  polarity  of  the  atom^ 
of  iron  become  finally  counteracted.  Vibratory  movements  en^ 
sue,  which  propagate  an  electro-dynamic  action  to  the  nerves^ 
of  sentient  beings  recognizable  as  a  red  heat  The  same  reaction^ 
has  been  shown  to  occur  when  fine  wires  are  subjected  to  intense 
electric  excitation. 

These  analogies  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conducting 
powers  of  various  substances  for  propagating  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion in  the  modified  forms  of  "  heat,"  and  of  "  electricity."  Silver  i» 
one  of  the  best  conductors  of  electricity,  and  it  is  also  found  to  be 
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the  best  condactor  of  heat.  The  facility  with  which  tbenno- 
electrio  omrenta  find  a  more  ready  pathway  through  particles  of 
silver  allows  of  the  extension  of  their  closed  circuits  to  produce 
vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  conducting  body  at  remoter  dis- 
tances from  the  excited  point  Non-conducting  substances,  on 
the  contrary,  confine  the  circulation  of  thermo-electric  currents 
to  the  most  abbreviated  closed  circuits ;  and  the  electro-mechan- 
ical action  becomes,  consequently,  more  intense,  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  less  diffused. 

We  have  thus  ample  reason  to  conclude,  that  every  piece  of 
metal  in  which  changes  of  temperature  are  tailing  place  un- 
equally in  the  different  parts,  serves  as  a  true  therrao-electrioal 
apparatus. 


Thermo-Electric  Batteries. 

After  the  successful  experiment  of  the  excitation  of  electri- 
city by  the  heat  of  a  lamp  applied  to  the  conjoined  ends  of  two 
pieces  of  metal,  it  very  soon  became  an  object  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  increased  effect  producible,  by  multiplying  pieces 
of  metals,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  narrated  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  combination  of  the  plates  of  the  voltaic  pile. 

The  metals  selected  experimentally  for  producing  the  most 
intense  excitation  of  electricity  by  means  of  heat  are,  German 
BJIver*  and  silver,  bismuth  and  antimony. 

In  the  preceding  figure,  the  current  is  determined  in  the  di- 
rection from  the  bar  of  antimony,  A,  through  the  connecting 
wire  and  galvanometer  to  the  bismuth,  which  constitutes  the  ex- 
terior circuit.  The  current  passes  from  the  bar  of  bismuth,  in 
completing  its  closed  circuits,  back  to  the  adjacent  bar  of  anti- 
mony, through  the  heated  conjoined  ends.  By  considering  the 
excitation  as  originating  in  the  bar  of  bismuth,  and  as  passing 
from  thence  to  the  bar  of  antimony,  the  former  may  be  deemed 
positive  to  the  latter,  as  the  zinc  immersed  in  the  acid  is  deemed 
to  be  positive  to  the  copper  in  the  acid;  but  by  considering  the 
current  to  originate  from  the  heated  end  of  the  bar  of  antimony, 

■German  silrer  is  &□  alio;  of  50  parts  of  copper,  30  pirU  of  zino,  and  20  parU 
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the  opposite  end  must  be  regarded  as  the  deliyering  or  posilivQ 
pole,  and  consequently  positive  to  the  receiving  end  of  the  bv 
of  bismuth,  B,  thus  reversing  their  relatively  positive  and  negi- 
tive  conditions,  as  the  copper  is  positive  to  the  zinc  on  the  parts 
out  of  the  acid. 

A  current  excited  by  heating  the  conjoined  ends  of  bare  of 
German  silv.er  and  antimony  to  the  same  temperature,  has  been 
found  to  be  comparatively  more  intense  than  that  from  bismuth 
and  antimony,  the  divergency  of  the  galvanometer  needle  pro- 
duced by  the  latter  being  75^,  and  by  the  former  85®,  whilrt 
their  conjoined  ends  are  alike  plunged  into  hot  oil  of  a  fixed 
temperature. 

By  the  test  of  very  delicate  galvanometers,  every  kind  of 
substance  capable  of  propagating  electrical  action,  renders  mani- 
fest a  disturbance  of  the  electricity  naturally  existing  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  by  every  disturbance  or  change  of  their  tem- 
perature. 

In  experimenting  with  thermo-electric  batteries  formed  of 
plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  the  bismuth  being  fusible  at  a 
low  temperature,  a  very  moderate  heat  must  be  applied.  For 
this  reason  German  silver  and  brass  are  preferred,  as  they  admit 
of  being  safely  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  red-hot  iron,  which 
will  melt  the  bismuth. 

To  render  the  arrangement  of  the  series  of  plates  or  wires  of 
a  thermo-electric  battery  more  compact,  they  are  laid  side  by 
side,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  They  are  insulated  from  each 
other  by  pasteboard,  except  at  the  ends,  where  the  respective 
plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  or  of  German  silver  and  brass, 
are  alternately  soldered  together,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
series  of  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile. 

Fig.  84. 


The  figure  represents  a  series  of  ten  pairs.    The  heat  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand  held  in  contact  with  the  soldered  ends  of  this 
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battery  induces  sufficient  excitation  to  affect  a  galvanometer 
needle. 

A  more  perfect  thermo-electric  battery  is  commonly  con- 


ng  of  60  pairs  of  plates 
nch  broad,  and  |  of  an 
n  a  case,  B ;  but  are  in- 


structed as  exhibited  in  figure  85,  consistin 

of  bismuth  and  antimony,  each  f  of  an  i 

inch  thick.     They  are  packed  together  ii 

Bulated  from  one  another,  except  at  the  soldered  junctions  of 

their  ends,  as  above  stated.     The  soldered  ends  of  one  series  are 

arranged  together  on  the  under  side  of  the  case,  where  they  may 

be  heated  by  the  radiation  of  the  hot  iron  plate,  E,  the  edge  of 


R«.  8J. 


which  only  is  exhibited  in  the  cut.  The  opposite  series  of  the 
soldered  ends  are  arranged  together  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
case,  as  seen  at  A,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  receiving  a  re- 
frigerating mixture  of  snow  or  ice  and  table  salt.  The  plates  are 
insulated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  case,  by  poaring  fluid 
plaster  therein ;  which  also  serves  to  render  the  consolidated 
mass  impervious  to  the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  ice. 

By  thus  combining  two  extremes  of  temperature  at  the  oppo- 
Bite  ends  of  the  plates,  there  is  produced  a  correspondingly  ex- 
treme disturbance  of  the  temperature  of  the  plates,  and  develop- 
ment of  electric  forces,!  as  tested  by  the  two  conjoined  iron  semi- 
circles, D,  environed  by  a  coil  of  the  conducting  wire,  C ;  whereby 
"a  weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  is  required  to  separate  them." 
Indeed,  this  thermo-electric  battery  is  adequate  to  exhibiting 
various  electro-magnetic  phenomena  which  a  galvanic  battery  is 
commonly  used  to  exhibit ;  and  also  to  give  shocks  and  a 


ny,  each  1\  inches  wide  and  |  of  an  inch  thick,  with  thei 
tive  conjoined  ends  exposed  to  the  presence  of  a  plate  of 
at  one  extremity,  and  to  ice  at  the  other,  Mr.  TVatkinf 
sufficiently  powerful  thermo-electric  currents  to  cause  i 
soft  iron,  inclosed  within  the  eoils  of  the  conducting  i 
thereby  converted  into  an  electro-magnet^  to  sustain  a  i 
98  pounds  suspended  from  the  keeper  of  the  magnet 

By  employing  the  apparatus  of  the  electro-dyna 
shown  in  the  preceding  figure,  impulses  of  mechanical  f< 
even  be  permanently  established  between  the  two  conjoii 
circles  of  iron,  which  are  adequate  to  sustaining  a  con 
weight  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Thus  the  blaze  of  a 
plied  to  the  ends  of  the  thermo-electric  battery  may  i 
cially  caused  to  produce  the  result  of  a  "cohesion"  of 
joined  halves  of  this  iron  nng,  which  strikingly  resemi 
be  not  identical  with,  the  cohesion  established  between 
pieces  of  iron  by  the  heat  of  the  forge  in  the  prooess  d 
this  metal. 

The  process  of  welding  together  pieces  of  metal  even  rx 
mersed  in  cold  uxUer,  may  be  effected  instantaneously  b] 
action,  simply  by  their  contact  whilst  they  constitute 
opposite  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  This  ex; 
affords  an  instructive  lesson  of  the  establishment  of  new  ] 
conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  consolidated  mass 
no  such  agency  as  that  of  "heaf  can  be  supposed  to  be 
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I  The  ready  propagation  of  mechanical  action  <  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter  to  a  distance,  through  conducting 
■wires  connected  with  heated  bodies,  may  be  illustrated,  by 
descriptions  of  a  plan  published  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  1641,  for  ascertaining  the  beat  of  a 
fomace  at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  galvanometer. 

Two  plates,  one  of  copper  and  one  of  iron,  with  the  end  of 

,  Uie  one  conjoined  to  that  of  the  other,  were  inserted  in  the  flue 
issuing  from  a  furnace.  The  two  other  ends  of  the  platca  were 
connected  by  the  circuit  of  a  wire  extended  to  a  galvanometer 
stationed  in  a  room  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant.  By 
Bieans  of  thia  apparatus  the  writer  relates  that  he  could  readily 
ascertain  the  state  of  intensity  of  the  heat  of  his  furnace  by  the 
mechanical  action  propagated  through  the  extended  conducting 
irire  to  deflect  the  needle  from  its  usual  north  and  south  po< 
atioo. 

This  experiment  illustrates,  on  a  minute  scale,  the  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  imjmlaes  which  may  be  similarly  extended 
throughout  the  conducting  matter  of  the  earth's  surface  to  vast 
distances ;  when  the  same  exciting  cause  acts  on  this  vast  scale 
during  the  mid-day  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  equator,  and  during 
o-aptiona  of  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  We  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  similar  deflections  or  perturbations  of  all  the  magnetic 
needles  on  the  surface  of  this  planet  are  thus  simultaneously  pro- 
duced. Such  occurrences  of  simultaneous  perturbations  are  ac- 
tually detected  by  the  critical  published  notices  of  observations 
'made  at  widely  remote  magnetic  observatories. 

To  teat  the  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter  between  masses  at  sensible  distances, 
die  galvanoscope  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  commonly  em- 
ployed instrument.  But  to  test  the  same  action  between  atoms 
at  inaensibic  distances,  another  instrument,  the  tuerhometer,  ia 
aniversally  employed. 

Considering  the  phenemenon  of  heat  to  be  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  atoms  of  matter  at  insensible  distances  by  means  of 
electrical  action,  it  ia  manifest  that  the  greater  the  vibrations  of 
tlie  atoms,  the  more  space  they  must  occupy  to  allow  them  room 
ibr  such  vibrations.     The  Thermometer  is  constructed  with  ref- 

'  erence  to  this  principle.    Some  mercury,  alcohol,  gas,  or  other 
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fluid,  is  confined  within  the  restricted  limits  of  a  glass  bulb  with 
a  transparent  capillary  tube  attached  thereto.  Solid  bodies^  such 
as  metallic  wires,  serve  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  In  p^opo^ 
tion  as  the  thermo-electric  excitation  is  increased,  the  vibrationa 
of  the  atoms  of  the  confined  fluid  become  correspondingly  in- 
creased, and  more  space  is  occupied  by  them  to  allow  room  for 
such  vibrations. 

This  occupancy  of  more  space  by  a  mass  of  atoms  is  denomi- 
nated EXPANSION,  which  is  an  inseparable  phenomenon  aooon^ 
nying  that  of  heat  This  peculiar  action  upon  atoms  at  insenn- 
ble  distances,  is  manifestly  produced  in  the  modified  form  of 
electro-polarizations;  for  on  no  other  principle  can  we  account  fiv 
the  expansion  of  water  1700  fold  by  an  increase  of  excitation 
of  only  one  degree  of  heat  above  212^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  mechanical  forces  brought  into  action  upon  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  by  slight  disturbances  of  temperature,  hav6 
been  recently  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Nobili  and  Melloni  in  France.  The  thermo-electric 
battery  employed  by  them  consisted  of  fifty  small  bars  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  forming  a  bundle  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  inclosed  in  a  band, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.    To  facilitate  the  radiating  and 

imbibing  properties  of  the  two  extremities  of 
the  bundle  of  bars,  the  conjoined  ends  are  all 
blackened.  The  extremities  of  the  circuit  are 
terminated  at  the  two  poles,  x,  y. 

The  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  are ' 
insulated  from  each  other  by  coatings  of  dry 
paper  or  silk  throughout  their  lengths,  and 
are  soldered  together  alternately  at  their  ends.  The  terminating 
bar  of  each  series  is  separately  connected  with  the  ends  of  a  wire 
forming  the  coil  beneath  the  galvanometer,  n,  tw,  figure  87, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic 
battery  arc  connected  by  the  wires,  g  and  A,  with  the  battery 
poles,  x,  y,  of  the  preceding  figure. 

In  the  position  of  the  instrument  indicated  in  the  figure,  it  is 
intended  to  denote  at  p^  the  blackened  ends  of  the  bars  of  the 
thermo-electric  series,  heated  by  a  lamj),  with  a  reflector.  The 
dotted  lines,  representing  the  radiation  of  the  heat  through  the 
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ore  of  the  screen,  r;  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  other 
C-.)^  imOf  P,  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the  surroaQding 


be  heat  of  the  lamp  induces  a  disturbance  in  the  electrical 
ibrinm  of  the  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth.  The  ele  ;- 
Y  is  determined  to  move  in  one  uniform  direction  in  a  closed 
it  through  the  conducting  wirca  soldered  thereto,  and  through 
»il  in  proximity  to  the  galvanonaeter  needle;  which  is 
by  swung  around  on  its  pivot 

o  prevent  local  disturbances  of  the  needle  by  currents  of 
he  galvanometer  is  inclosed  under  &  bell-glass,  and  is  sus- 
ed  from  d  hy  &  very  flexible  fibre  of  silk.  To  adjust  the 
iment  horizontally,  it  is  mounted  on  three  le^,  composed 
e  ends  of  screws,  capable  of  being  extended  or  retracted  at 

fi 
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pleasure.    At  o  is  a  movable  screen,  designed  to  intercept 
propagation  of  heat  from  the  lamp,  when  an  experiment  is  000- 
pended. 

The  least  radiation  of  heat  from  a  lamp,  or  from  the  bodies 
of  living  animals,  presented  before  the  apertore  of  this  instro- 
ment,  causes  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  to  move  aromid  on 
its  pivot.  The  intensity  of  the  thermo-electric  excitation  is  judged 
of  by  the  number  of  degrees  of  divergency  of  the  needle. 

This  thermo-electric  battery,  taken  in  connection  witb  the 
appended  galvanometer,  consitutes  a  &r  more  sensitive  test  of  die 
approach  of  a  warm  body  than  the  most  delicate  thermometer. 
The  approach  of  a  person  within  thirty  feet  of  it,  caused  the 
needle  to  move,  as  stated  by  Nobili  and  Melloni.  The  slight  heat 
of  the  bodies  of  insects,  of  phosphorescent  wood,  putrefying 
fish,  &c.,  was  thus  detected.  The  apparatus,  therefore,  constitates 
a  most  sensitive  thermoscope,  far  transcending  the  powers  of  any 
thermometer.  A  change  of  temperature  of  only  ttV  f^^  part  of 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  produces  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  the  needle ! 

In  the  preceding  pages,  numerous  experiments  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  movement  of  an  excited  conductor,  or 
magnet,  near  an  unexcited  body,  induces  a  disturbance  of  the 
electricity  existing  in  connection  therewith.  These  experiments 
with  the  thermoscope  show  that  the  approach  of  a  body  excited 
by  heat  produces  precisely  the  same  action  on  the  needle  of  a 
galvanoscope,  as  the  approach  of  a  body  electrically  or  magneti- 
cally excited.  This  serves  to  corroborate  the  supposition  of  the 
identity  of  thermal,  of  electric,  and  magnetic  excitation. 

Dr.  Locke,  of  Ohio,  describes,  in  a  communication  publishei 
in  Silliman's  Journal,  a  very  sensitive  Thermoscope  of  this  kini 
He  employed  a  ribbon  coil  of  copper  wire,  J  of  an  inch  wide,  \ 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  length  of  about  50  feet,  arrang^ 
close  to  a  double,  or  astatic  needle  (figure  29).    Each  of  the  co^ 
bincd  needles  was  about  11  inches  long,  J  of  an  inch  wide,  x^^ 
^\  of  an  inch  thick.    The  size  of  this  plate  of  bismuth  a.* 
copper  soldered  together  and  exposed  to  heat  for  inducing  t>^ 
excitation  of  the  thermo-electrical  currents  through  the  copg^^ 
fillet,  arranged  near  this  needle,  was  no  larger  than  that  of  a  ^^ 
ver  shilling  piece. 
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lie  mere  warmth  of  the  finger  applied  to  this  small  pair  of 
^  propagated  a  sufficient  electro-dynamic  action  to  turn 
id  the  needle,  weighing  1^  ounces,  nearly  80°;  but  by 
18  of  the  mechanism  of  current-changers,  the  connections  and 
rsals  being  properly  timed  at  every  half  turn  of  the  needle, 

15  made  to  swing  entirely  around,  and  to  commence  revolv- 
siraply  by  the  excitation  induced  by  the  heat  of  the  finger. 
Jy  placing  this  pair  of  plates,  when  blackened  to  imbibe  the 
js  of  heat,"  in  the  focus  of  a  reflecting  mirror,  whilst  the  cir- 
is  established  between  the  two  plates  through  this  thermo- 
e,  Dr.  Locke  states  that,  "  the  heat  emitted  by  a  non-lumi- 
I  ball  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet,  will  also  impel  the  needle 
ly  80° ;  and  if  the  reversals  and  connections  are  properly  timed 
;  current-changer,  this  needle  may  be  made  to  revolve  con- 
ally,  so  long  as  the  heat  of  the  distant  ball  continues  to  be 
ated  through  the  air  toward  the  pair  of  plates." 

Phis  is  truly  a  most  delicate  test,  not  only  of  slight  changes 
Jmperature,  as  the  best  thermometer  cannot  compete  with, 
also  of  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  impulses  of  motive 
er,  propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  in 
modified  form  of  heat,  across  a  space  of  air. 
t  has  been  found  by  Professor  Henry,  that  if  a  thermo-elec- 
apparatus  be  applied  at  the  point  where  the  eye-glass  is  in- 
id  in  tlie  tube  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  "the  diflerences  of  ra- 
ons  from  small  objects  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  are 
3ted."  So  sensitively  delicate  is  this  Thermoscope  thus»ap- 
1,  that  it  exhibits  fluctuations  of  the  needle  whilst  subjected 

16  radiations  concentrated  by  the  telescope  from  difierent 
ng  clouds,  and  '*  even  from  different  parts  of  the  clear 
'  This  most  remarkable  statement  illustrates  an  unexpected 
ionship  between  the  use  of  the  telescope  for  reflecting  light, 
or  propagating  mechanical  impulses  through  the  medium  of 
ric  matter  to  move  the  mass  of  a  magnetic  needle  on  its 

iiih  this  fact  before  us,  who  can  doubt  that  the  true  philo- 
Y  of  the  use  of  the  telescope  is  to  concentrate  mechanical 
n  upon  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye,  which  constitutes  a 
lore  exquisitely  contrived  electroscopic  apparatus  than  that 
iructed  by  the  art  of  man. 
28 
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In  the  preceding  details,  the  development  of  electro-djoamic 
action  has  been  considered  as  taking  place  from  the  additions  or 
increase  of  the  exciting  cause  of  heat,  by  the  application  of  the 
blaze  of  a  lamp,  of  a  forge-fire,  and  of  the  sun,  &c. 

It  admits  of  proof,  that  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  cause 
of  heat,  or  "  cold,"  as  artificially  produced  by  means  of  refriger- 
ating mixtures  of  snow  and  table  salt,  applied  to  chill  the  con- 
joined ends  of  the  bars,  will  likewise  induce  the  excitation  of 
electricity.  The  currents  will  in  this  case  flow  in  a  reverse  direc- 
tion to  their  previous  courses,  when  excited  by  an  increase  of 
temperature.  Every  disturbance  of  the  temperature  of  bodies  is 
accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the  e\'c-  ricity,  naturally  exist- 
ing in  connection  therewith,  and  of  their  electro-polarization. 

Mr.  Watkins  states,  that  brilliant  sparks  are  obtainable,  not 
only  by  pouring  hot  water  over  one  end  of  the  series  of  bars, 
whilst  the  other  end  remains  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  that  similar  sparks  are  developed  by  simply  applying 
ice  to  one  end  of  the  battery  bars  without  recourse  to  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  heated  matter. 

The  following  experiment  may  be  introduced  to  exhibit  tlie 
very  interesting  fact  of  a  decrease  of  temperature  producible 
by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  electro-polarization.  The  instru- 
ment which  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  is  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  figure,  where  two  bars  of  bismuth,  B  B',  are  ar- 
ranged at  each  end  of  an  inter- 
mediate bar  of  antimony,  A,  to 
which  they  are  soldered,  leaving 
a  little  ciivity  at  the  coDJoined 
ends  to  receive  the  bulbs  of  the 
two  air-thermometers,  T  T.  A 
drop  of  water  is  placed  in  each 
cavity  to  facilitate  the  conduction 
of  heat  from  the  metals  to  the 
thermometers.  On  transmitting 
the  current  from  a  galvanic  battery,  in  the  direction  denoted  by 
the  arrows,  through  the  bismuth,  B',  to  the  bar  of  antimony,  and 
thence  to  the  other  bar  of  bismuth,  B,  in  the  battery  circuit,  the 
thermometer  T',  arranged  at  the  junction  of  B'  with  one  end  of 
A,  will  indicate  a  decrease  of  temperature,  or  cold;  whilst  the 


Fig.  88. 
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thermometer  T,  at  the  junction  of  B,  with  the  other  end  of  A, 
vill  indicate  an  increase  of  temperature,  or  heat.  And  these  phe- 
nomena of  coU  and  heat  may  be  reversed  by  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  galvanic  current. 

By  actually  applying  a  heated  body  to  the  junction  of  A 
with  B',  or  of  a  cold  body  to  that  between  B  and  A,  an  electric 
current  is  excitable  in  the  same  direction  as  the  battery  current, 
the  "  current  producing  heat  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  current  which  is  produced  by  it." 

The  preceding  experiment  admits  of  being  rendered  atill 
more  interesting  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  water  in  the  cavity, 
at  the  junction  between  A  B',  and  by  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  artificially,  nearly  to  tiie  freezing  point.  When 
the  current  is  now  sent  through  these  conjoined  ends,  the  water 
becomes  actually  frozen,  as  affirmed  by  the  experimenter,  "dur- 
ing the  abstraction  of  the  heat  therefrom  by  the  electrical  cur- 
rent." 

The  elevation  of  temperature  in  all  these  experiments,  is 
always  found  to  be  comparatively  greater  than  the  depression  or 
coldness  produced.  This  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  electro-dynamic  action  induces  vibratory  motion 
among  the  atoms  of  conducting  bodies  grouped  at  insensible  dis- 
tances; which  vibratory  movement  we  have  supposed  to  consti- 
tute the  phenomenon  of  heat. 

The  preceding  experiments  exhibit  the  most  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  phenomena  of  changes  of  temperature  ascribed 
to  "  heal,"  and  those  actually  producible  by  the  propagation  of 
electro-dynamic  action. 

In  the  former  case  the  phenomena  are  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  heat  or  caloric,  aa  a  distinct  "  imponderable  agent  of 
nature;"  in  the  latter  case,  the  same  excitation  is  similarly 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  electricity,  as  another  "  imponderable 
agent  of  nature."     The  preceding  experiments  demonstrate  con- 

Ively  that  all  the  phenomena  popularly  ascribed  to  both  of 
imponderable  agents,"  are  really  producible  at  pleasure 
of  the  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
the  medium  of  electric  matter ;  and  consequently  they 
itrate  the  identity  of  the  cause  of  hoth  of  these  phenomena. 
Hence  vre  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  excitation  of 
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electricity  by  "  heat,"  becomes  resolvable  into  the  excitation 
of  electric  matter  at  rest,  in  connection  with  portions  of  matter, 
by  electricity  in  motion.  In  tracing  out  these  analo^es  we 
finally  become  impressed  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  "heat,"  as  a  modified  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The  most  powerful  developments  of  thermo-electrical  excita- 
tion have  been  shown  to  be  producible  when  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  conjoined  bars  of  metal  have  one  of  their  extremities  subjected 
to  the  disturbing  cause  of  their  electro-static  condition  propa- 
gated by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  or  by  the  more  direct  concen- 
tration of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun's  rays  thereon, 
whilst  the  opjjosite  ends  are  brought  into  contact  with  frigorific 
mixtures  of  snow  and  salt  water,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  contrasts  of  extreme  differences  of  temperature. 

The  resemblance  of  this  arrangement  of  the  ends  of  a  thermo- 
electric battery,  with  one  portion  subjected  to  the  propagation  of 
the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  other  portion 
in  contact  with  a  frigorific  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  water,  presents 
so  striking  a  similitude  to  the  natural  condition  of  the  mass  of 
our  earth,  with  its  poles  enveloped  in  perpetual  glaciers,  and  ice- 
bergs floating  in  salt  water,  and  with  its  equatorial  parts  sub- 
jected to  the  intense  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  torrid  rays  of 
the  sun,  that  the  most  superficial  observer  must  notice  it. 

The  contrasts  of  the  temperatures  of  bodies  producible  by  the 
contacts  of  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  with  each  other, 
as  when  snow  and  salt  water  are  commingled,  are  resolvable,  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  suggestions,  into  changes  from 
one  electro-polarized  sUite  to  another ;  during  which  it  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  our  investigations  of 
inorganic  and  organic  formations,  that  electro-dynamic  action 
ensues.  A  diminishing  intensity  of  electro-dynamic  action,  lite 
that  shown  at  the  junction  of  the  bar  of  antimony  and  bismuth, 
A,  B,  in  the  preceding  figure,  produces  the  waning  of  this  action, 
recognized  as  that  of  a  coldness;  whilst  an  increasing  intensity  of 
polarized  action  and  reaction  between  the  atoms  at  insensible 
distances  produces  the  augmentation  of  their  vibratory  move- 
ments, recognized  as  that  of  increased  heat 

The  following  table  shows  the  change  of  intensity  in  the 
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propagation  of  electro-dynamio  action  in  the  modified  form  of 
changes  of  temperature,  producible  by  the  contact  of  groupings 
of  Btoms  of  the  crystals  of  water  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow, 
with  a  few  kinds  of  groupings  of  other  elementary  substaucea, 

Fngorijic  Mixtures  in  Relative  Projx)rtioiiaU  Parts. 


Snow 

CrysUlliied  muTi&Ii>  of  lime 

Diluted  mtpbnric  Bx\d 

Solid  CTjtUiM  of  carbonic  acid  . 


^2)  Become  redoced  from  any 
,  >     tcmwratnre  lo     . 
)  If  violently  KUrred  logntlier  - 

'{From +  32'' to  .        .     - 


jFrom- 


50  to 


-00° 


Thrt  n. 


In  passing  from  ■  solid  to 
an  aeriform  state  receive 
tliB  KactioD  from  adja- 
cent bodies  nntil  thuir 
temperature  IjccotneB 
redncedto  .  .  ,  — 148° 
being  Ibe  extreme  of  cold 
pTodaciblc  artilicially. 


The  novelty  of  the  preceding  facta  of  the  excitation  of  elec 
tricity  by  heat,  may  serve  to  surprise  the  reader;  particularly 
when  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Heat  and 
Electricity  as  two  distinct  "imponderable  agents"  of  nature.  The 
discovery  of  Seebcck  might  be  regarded  as  the  employment  of 
one  agent  of  nature,  as  it  were,  to  awaken  and  excite  another. 

But  this  surprise  vanishes  when  a  comprehensive  view  is 
taken  of  the  systematic  propagation  of  impulses  through  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter,  which  have  been  detailed  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  that  every  gleam  of 
lightning  which  we  behold  darting  forth  from  thunder  clouds  in 
a  summer  sky  is  excited  directly  by  the  disturbing  action  of  the 
sun,  propagated  to  the  surface  of  lakes  and  oceans ;  and  that  it 
bas  been  demonstrated  that  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, animal  motive-power,  and  steam-power,  represent  so  many 
differently  modified  mechanical  effects  produced  by  continuously 
repeated  impulses,  originating  from  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  BUD,  and  propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter. 
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It  has  hitherto  been  saccessfully  urged  as  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  heat  as  a  dis- 
tinct agent  of  nature,  that  there  is  a  transference  of  its  agency 
from  body  to  body,  traceable  from  its  entrance  to  its  exit  there- 
from, never  lost,  and  never  annihilated.  These  facts  have  estab- 
lished an  idea  of  the  "  materiality  of  heat,"  and  of  its  substan- 
tial existence  as  an  imponderable  agent.  But  when  this  argument 
is  examined  by  the  steady  light  of  mechanical  philosophy,  it  will 
be  found  to  present  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  unvarying 
truthfulness  of  the  universal  system  of  propagation  of  mechanical 
action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

That  heat  ia  continuously  traceable  from  the  time  when  it 
enters  a  body,  until  it  comes  out  therefrom,  and  is  indestructible, 
the  whole  train  of  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages  have  been 
specially  adduced  to  prove  and  maintain.  The  perfectly  mobile 
medium  of  electric  matter,  when  it  receives  an  impulse,  must 
continue  to  propagate  it  for  ever,  or  until  counterbalanced  by  an 
oppositely -directed  impulse;  for  a  mechanical  impulse,  when 
once  originated,  like  atoms  of  matter  when  once  created,  can- 
not be  annihilated.  The  science  of  mechanics,  indeed,  has  beea 
classified  into  the  two  grand  subdivisions  of  SUitics  and  Dyna- 
mics, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sustain  and  carry  out  this 
fiindamental  law. 

Organic  and  inorganic  formations  have  been  adverted  to,  with 
a  special  design  of  illustrating  this  fact.  It  has  been  shown  that 
even  electro-dynamic  impulses  propagated  through  the  medium 
of  electric  matter  from  an  antediluvian  sun,  in  the  modified 
form  of  beat  and  light,  have  not  been  lost  or  annihilated.  On 
the  contrary,  these  impulses  have  been  reduced  to  constrained 
counterbalanced  static  conditions  in  the  polarizations  of  atoms 
grouped  into  organic  formations  of  mineral  coal;  whereby  im- 
pulses of  electro-mechanical  action  propagated  to  terrestrial 
matter  before  the  flood,  have  been  reduced,  through  the  medium 
■of  the  perfect  mobility  of  electric  matter,  to  counterbalanced 
.static  conditions,  capable  of  reacting,  or  recoiling,  at  the  expira- 
lion  of  thousands  of  years  afterward,  against  the  yielding  piston 
■of  a  steam-engine. 

When  it  is  also  recollected  that  an  impulse  of  mechanical 
Jorce  propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  may  be 
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artificiallj  modified  to  product  the  identical  phenomena  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  heat,  light,  electricity,  steam-power,  animal 
motive-power,  magnetism,  &c.,  there  appears  to  be  no  escape 
from  the  conviction  that  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  heat  is 
resolvable  simply  into  this  continuous  and  indestructible  propa- 
gation of  mechanical  impulses  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter. 

The  phenomenon  of  ''latent  heat,"  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Black's  theory,  admits  also  of  an  admirably  simple  illustration  by 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  continuous  propagation  of 
mechanical  action,  between  groupings  of  atoms,  through  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter,  through  successive  static  and  dynamic 
conditions  of  their  polarizations. 

The  constancy  of  the  united  sum  of  the  "latent"  and  "sen- 
sible heat"  of  steam,  and  of  other  groupings  of  atoms,  demon- 
strate that,  in  proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  exterior  mole- 
cules increase,  those  of  the  interior  molecules  diminish;  and 
hence  may  be  theoretically  inferred,  what  is  always  found  to  be 
practically  verified,  that  the  counterbalanced  molecular  forces  of 
the  atoms  become  resolved  into  dynamic  action  of  the  mass; 
and  fluidity  or  fusion  begins,  where  the  molecular  polarity  ends. 

The  preceding  inquiry  into  the  nature  or  cause  of  "  heat,"  is 
essential  in  tracing  out  the  originating  cause  of  excitation  of 
electricity  during  the  development  of  the  phenomenon  popularly 
denoted  by  the  term  "  Thermo-electricity."  The  excitaton  of  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  an  cllect 
produced  by  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  through 
fine  wires ;  and  to  admit  that  an  effect  produced  can  be  a  cause, 
or  that  two  causes  can  reciprocally  reproduce  each  other,  appears 
to  be  so  unphilosophical  an  idea  as  to  be  unworthy  of  being 
longer  maintained  in  popular  belief. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  MECHANICAL   ACTION    THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM 
OF  ELECTRIC  MATTER  IN  THE   MODIFIED  FORM  OF  LIGHT. 

There  is  as  sufScient  a  reason  for  ascribing  a  power  of  exciting 
electricity  to  Light,  as  there  is  for  ascribing  the  same  power  to 
Heat.  The  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium 
of  electric  matter  in  the  modified  form  both  of  Heat  and  Light, 
have  been  shown  to  be  identical,  the  principal  distinction  being 
the  contingent  fact,  that  a  different  class  of  material  nerves  of 
sentient  intelligent  beings  are  necessarily  employed  as  electro- 
scopic  standard  tests  to  determine  the  intensity  of  their  action, 
as  has  been  previously  narrated  in  detail      Although  there  may 
be  a  different  line  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  ia 
the  modified  form  of  Light,  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
propagation  of  the  same  action  in  the  modified  form  of  Heat,  as 
occurs  in  the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  their  respective  im- 
pulses, yet  this  very  difference  may  be  assumed  to  represent  a 
corresponding  difference  of  the  intensity  of  the  impulses  propa- 
gated through  a  refracting  transparent  medium.  Light  and  Ueat 
are  both  simultaneously  propagated  by  the  solar  action  on  terres- 
trial matter;  and  a  resultant  electrical  excitation  is  as  unfailingly 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  occurrence  of  the  former  as 
of  the  latter. 

The  experimental  use  of  the  telescope  to  propagate  mechan- 
ical action  to  move  the  needle  of  a  galvanoscope,  as  has  just 
been  narrated  of  Professor  Henry's  experiment,  is  a  conclusive 
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proof  that  the  functions  of  this  instrument,  which  is  eminentlj 
distinguished  above  all  others  for  its  power  of  refractiDg  and  re- 
flecting Light,  are  positively  based  on  the  propagation  of  me- 
chanical action  to  the  electroscopic  material  nerves  of  sentient 
intelligent  beings. 

That  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter  constitutes  "light,"  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  and  truly  surprising  discovery  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type process;  in  which  the  differences  ofshadea  and  lights,  thrown 
on  a  sensitively  prepared  electroscopic  plate  of  silver,  really  be- 
come resolved  into  so  many  exquisitely  defined  differences  of  in- 
tensity of  electro-mechanical  action ;  whereby  the  atoms  of  mer- 
cury, caused  to  rise  up  in  steaming  vapor  against  the  surface  of 
the  plate  by  the  polarizing  excitation  of  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  be- 
come raost  strongly  urged  toward  the  parts  which  have  been 
most  strongly  affected  by  the  light,  and  feebly,  or  not  at  all, 
where  no  rays  of  light  have  been  incident.  The  accumulation 
of  the  silvery  white  globules  of  mercury  on  the  dark  lustrous 
Burface  of  the  plate  represents  the  bright  lights  of  the  pictured 
image  formed  by  the  lenses  of  the  object-glass  in  the  camera  ob- 
scura.  The  absence  of  the  silvery  white  globules  of  mercury 
constitutes  the  dark  shades  of  the  picture. 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  all  recent 
modern  discoveries,  that  of  producing  pictures  by  the  influence 
of  light,  is  adducible  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  undeniable 
tests  that  this  hitherto-supposed  "  imponderable  agent' '  really  be- 
comes resolvable  simply  into  a  modified  propagation  of  mechan- 
ical action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter;  and  the  per- 
ception of  shades  of  colors  may  in  like  manner  be  traceable  to 
difFereneea  of  intensity  of  this  mechanical  action  on  the  electro- 
scopic nerves  of  the  eye,  as  will  be  shown  in  treating  of  Light. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Daguerreotype  process  will  presently 
be  considered  in  distinct  chapters  appropriated  to  analyzing  the 
phenomena  of  Heat  and  Light. 

The  slight  mechanical  action  of  the  touch  of  a  feather  is  suf- 
ficient to  determine  a  change  of  polarization  of  the  groupings  of 
«toms  into  certain  compounds  denominated  fulminating  powders, 
and  a  slight  mechanical  action  of  friction  is  familiarly  applied  to 
ignite  the  materials  of  firicUon  matches.    The  mechanical  action 
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propagated  by  an  electric  spark  will  also  polarize  the  commingled 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  causing  them  instantane- 
ously to  become  reduced  to  liquid  water.  The  following  experi- 
ment will  demonstrate  that  precisely  similar  results  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  mechanical  action,  are  producible  by  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine. A  glass  flask  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  gauze  to  protect 
the  eyes  of  the  experimenter  from  the  fragments  of  glass,  which 
are  explosively  scattered  by  the  ignition  of  equal  measures  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  commingled  therein.  The  mechap 
nical  action  propagated  in  the  modified  form  of  light  will  kindle 
these  commingled  gases,  as  an  electric  spark  kindles  the  commin- 
gled hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  Immediately  afler  commin- 
gling the  two  gases,  the  light  from  a  mirror  placed  in  a  situation 
to  reflect  the  solar  rays,  is  directed  upon  the  flask,  when  an  ex- 
plosion ensues. 

The  gases,  after  their  explosive  reaction,  become  united  by  » 
new  order  of  electro-polarization  with  the  atoms  of  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  constituting  the  powerful  muriatic  acid. 
This  acid  carries  with  it  a  similar  remarkable  power  of  inducing 
electro-polarizations,  causing  dark-colored  vegetable  bodies  to 
reflect  red  and  other  bright  rays  of  light,  to  act  upon  the  sensi- 
tive clectroscopic  nerves  of  the  eyes  of  sentient  beings. 

The  preceding  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  prepare  the  way  for 
subsequently  resuming  these  investigations  more  fully,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  all  our  knowledge  of  light  is  based  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  all  the  preceding  moda^ 
of  producing  electric  excitation,  arc  resolvable,  simply,  int<^ 
the— 
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HCITATION    OF    ELECTRICITY  AT    REST    BY  MEANS  OF  ELECTRI- 
CITY IN   MOTION,   DENOMINATED   INDUCTIVE  EXCITATION. 

In  treating  of  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  electrical  ma- 
chines, it  has  been  shown  that  the  movement  of  one  portion  of 
matter  near  another  at  sensible  distances,  each  carrying  with  it 
its  respective  electrical  atrnos[)here,  reciprocally  disturbs  the 
Blate  of  rest  of  these  atmospheres,  and  produces  the  phenomena 
of  electrical  excitation.  The  excitation  in  these  cases  is  mani- 
festly produced  by  the  movement  of  electric  matter  in  connec- 
twn  with  the  movements  of  grosser  solid  and  fluid  matter.  The 
Mtion  and  reaction  take  place  between  the  electric  matter  circu- 
lating  among  the  atoms  of  grosser  matter,  as  has  been  premised, 
producing  their  respective  polarizations. 

The  disturbances  of  their  electrostatic  conditions  are  due, 
therefore,  to  the  action  of  electric  matter  on  electric  matter. 
Whether  the  electricity  be  put  in  motion  together  with  the  moved 
bodies,  or  independently  of  their  motion,  it  serves  eojially  to  in- 
duce movements  of  electric  matter  in  connection  wuh  the  ap- 
proximated bodies  near  which  it  may  move. 

This  mode  of  exciting  electricity  by  means  of  electricity,  has 
i^eceived  the  name  of  inductive  excitation,  as  before  stated ; 
*Qd  constitutes  a  general  law  of  the  propagation  of  impulses 
Arough  the  medium  of  electric  matter.     Considering  all  portions 
of  matter  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  discoverable  by  human 
powers  of  perceptions  and  to  be  constituted  of  atoms  grouped  toge- 
ther by  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
^f  the  sun,  as  has  been  previously  detailed  in  describing  Polar' 
^^^tions  of  Inorganic  and  Organio  formations,  it  follows  as  a  con- 
^^^ence,  that  the  properties  of  conduction  and  non-conduction 
^*  electric  action,  which  various  bodies  exhibit,  must  be  due  to 
*^^^x  specific  states  of  electro-polarization. 

This  fact  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  following 
^Periment  with  the  substance  of  glass,  which  is  commonly  se- 
^^d  by  experimenters  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  "non-con- 
^^^ductors"  of  electricity. 

Interpose  a  plate  of  glass  between  the  excited  conductor  of 
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electrical  machine,  A,  and  the  knob  of  a  diBohArging  rod,  TS, 
B&  shown  in  tbc  figure.  The  sparls 
from  A  will  appear  to  pass  thraugb 
tLe  glass  to  rie  knob  B.    Thej 

become  aimultaneouslj  visible  <m 

botb  sides  of  the  ]>late,  as  shoffn 

in  the  iigure.     The  electro^ji* 

mic  action  is  propagated  quite » 

intt'uselj    through    the    nou-coi* 

ducting  glass,  as  through  a  plale 

of  couduoting  metal.     If  the  knuckle  be  substituted  in  placeof 

le  knob,  B,  everj  spark  fronn  A  will  affect  the  material  wmt 

feeling  as  intensely  as  if  no  "  non-conducting  "  glass  inlervenei 

After  continuing  this  experimeut  for  a  short  lime,  it  vrillbe 

discovered  that  the  sparks  from  the  conductor  become  graduailj 

less  intense,  until  Anally  the  clectro-djnamic  action  ceases  to  bt 

propagated  through  the  glass;   after  which,  the  plate  may  be 

msidered  truly  a ' '  Twn-condactor."    It  is  now  reduced  to  ipokr- 

state. 

The  preceding  experiment  demonstrates  that  glass,  to  a  oer- 
tain  extent,  is  a  very  ready  conductor  or  propagator  of  electro- 
dynamic  action.  The  property  of  "non-conduction"  cannot, 
therefore,  be  inherent  in  the  material  atoms  of  the  glass,  but  is 
manifestly  contingent  on  a  certain  constrained  condition  denomi- 
nated Polarization,  to  which  it  becomes  reduced.  This  experi- 
ment also  demonstrates  that  the  conducting  property  of  gliBS 
'  ;e  result  of  an  electro-polarization  of  the  two  opposite  BOrf 
:Rnd  of  the  intermediate  atoms  between  these  surtiiGes.  Uolei 
particles  of  the  glass  become  polarized,  they  cannot  serve  to , 
pagate  electro-dynamic  action.  The  perfectly  mobile 
matter  occupying  the  surface  of  the  sheet  next  the  excited 
ductor,  A,  cannot  receive  nu  impulse,  unless  it  be  enablf 
propagate  it.  If  there  be  au  arrangement  of  lines  of 
which  are  reduced  to  such  a  constrained  electro-statio  eont 
.of  groupings  as  to  remain  una.ffccted  by  the  propagation  of 
dynamic  action,  their  previous  polarization  precludes' 
rher  extension  of  mcchanieal  action  through  the  mediui 
electric  matter.  This  fact  appears  to  determine  the  distil 
between  conducting  and  non-conducting  bodies. 
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preceding  experiment,  the  thinner  the  glass,  the  more 
ecomes  the  polarization  of  the  atoms  intervening  be- 
!  two  opposite  surfaces ;  until  the  previous  polarization 
atoms,  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  cohesion,  is 
erpowered.  By  attempting  to  carry  out  this  principle 
ig  a  very  intense  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  dis- 
■  electrical  or  Ley  den  jars,  by  using  extremely  thin 
ave  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  polarization  of  the 
iss  of  the  glass  overpowered  the  polarization  of  the 
1  atoms  of  the  mass;  whereby  they  were  caused  to 
the  sides  being  perforated  by  a  spontaneous  discharge, 
XT  thus  rendered  unfit  for  further  use. 
inection  with  the  subject  of  Inductive  Polarization,  the 
ion  of  the  general  principles  or  laws  which  govern 
jlarization  will  afford  instructive  information  in  this 
'  science. 
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lolarization  of  a  plate  of  glass  has  been  described  in  the 
r  paragraphs.  As  a  substitute  for  the  knob,  B,  let  the 
:he  hand  be  held  against  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate, 
ark  from  the  conductor  A  will  be  felt  as  a  shock  propa- 
the  hand  at  the  spot  where  the  spark  is  incident.  The 
echanical  impulses  are  propagated  through  the  glass  by 
ization  of  the  intervening  atoms. 

3portion  as  the  polarization  of  the  mass  of  glass  becomes 
mse,  it  appears  that  the  molecular  polarization  of  the 
nt  atoms  becomes  less  intense ;  until  the  former  over- 
le  latter.  This  fact  is  verified  by  the  breaking  of  the 
le  glass  by  a  spontaneous  discharge,  as  stated  in  the  ex- 
with  thin  glass  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
lilar  relative  polarization  of  the  mass  and  of  the  compo- 
ms,  occurs  in  the  phenomenon  of  "latent  heat,"  and 
»  heat."  The  former  represents  molecular  action,  and  the 
1  action  external  to  the  mass.    The  one  does  not  act  on 
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the  tliennometer,  and  the  other  does.  It  has  been  stated  by  ex- 
perimenters with  the  vapor  of  water,  that  the  latent  heat  dimin- 
ishes as  the  sensihk  heat  increasea ;  so  that  the  sum  of  both  re- 
mains always  the  same,  or  a  constant  quantity. 

The  analogy  appears  to  hold  good  when  applied  to  the  latent 
molecular  action,  or  rather  electro-polarisation,  of  the  atoms, 
and  to  the  palpable  electro-polaiization  of  the  mass.  There  ia 
reason,  therefore,  for  believing  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  elec- 
tric excitation  of  the  mass  of  a  body  may  simply  represent  the 
disturbance  of  the  natural  polarization  of  the  component  atoms 
of  the  body. 

By  applying  this  principle,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  ma- 
terial of  the  glass,  constituting  a  Leyden  jar,  may  perform  the 
functions  of  receiving  a  charge  of  electricity  and  of  discharging 
it,  without  any  transference  of  the  constant  quantity  of  electric 
matter  resting  in  connection  therewith.  For  if  the  discharge  of 
a  jar  be  only  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter,  the  quantity  of  electric  matter  em- 
ployed is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  as  absolutely  essential. 

A  precisely  similar  reciprocal  change  from  the  polarization 
of  the  mass  to  that  of  the  molecules,  is  discoverable  in  experi- 
menting with  a  bar  magnet.  By  pulverizing  a  teraj-ered  eteei 
magnet,  every  individual  fragment,  however  minut«,  developea 
the  distinct  polarization  of  a  perfect  magnet ;  when  reunited, 
their  individual  or  molecular  polarity,  becomes  latent,  being  re- 
solved into  a  resultant  force  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  mass,  or 
at  the  poles,  producing  the  phenomenon  of  polarization. 

If,  again,  the  two  extreme  ends  or  poles  of  a  piece  of  steel  be 
bended  around  and  united  together  to  form  a  complete  ring,  an 
entire  circle  or  circuit  of  molecular  polarizations  of  the  atoms 
is  thus  established.  It  is  found  impossible  by  the  experimenter 
to  detect  polarity  in  the  circular  mass  of  this  ring,  however 
strongly  it  may  be  magnetized.  A  steel  ring  exhibits  no  mag- 
netic polarity. 

This  result  is  sufficiently  manifest,  if  theoretically  considered^ 
rfor  there  can  be  no  polarity,  where  there  are  no  poles,  or  ends  to 
e  polarized. 

The  excitation  of  a  steel  magnet  admits  of  being  discharged 
V  like  that  of  a  Leyden  jar.    This  result  is  very  com- 
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monly  effected  by  interposing  a  connection  of  readily  polarizable 
atoms,  denominated  the  armature,  between  the  two  ends  or  polea 
of  a  bar  magnet,  as  a  similar  connection  is  established  between 
the  two  surfaces  of  ajar.  Just  in  projHJrtion  as  the  armature  or 
cross-piece  of  iron  is  slided  along  toward  the  two  poles  of  an  TJ 
magnet,  it£  magnetic  forces  are  found  to  diminish  in  intensity, 
until  they  disappear  almost  entirely,  when  the  connecting  bar  ia 
adjusted  ;ii;iiinst  the  extremities  of  the  two  poles.  By  resorting 
to  this  artificial  expedient,  the  steel  magnet,  the  Leyden  jar,  and 
galvanic  battery,  become  alike  reduced  to  circles  of  forces,  briefly 
denoted  by  the  term,  circuit. 

These  illustrations  demonstrate  that  the  atomic  polarization 
becomes  resolved  into  that  of  the  mass ;  and  that  the  polarization 
of  the  mass  becomes  resolvable  again  into  a  complete  polariza- 
tion of  the  atoms  by  establishing  a  connecting  circuit  as  above 
described. 

To  verify  the  latter  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  regard  the 
perfect  development  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action 
between  atoms,  constituting  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery 
whilst  employed  in  accomplishing  the  process  of  electro-plating 
metals.  The  atoms  of  a  bar  of  solid  silver  are  separated  from 
one  portion  or  pole  of  the  circuit,  and  by  the  artificial  substitu- 
tion of  yielding  fluid  atoms  constituting  an  adjacent  portion  of 
the  polarized  circuit,  they  are  transported  across  it,  and  the  same 
system  of  polarized  action  between  the  atoms  is  re-established  at 
another  portion  of  the  circuit,  constituting  the  molecular  force, 
denominated  "  cohesion." 

The  points  of  the  conducting  wires  terminated  in  the  liquid 
solution  used  for  electro-plating  metals,  do  not  therefore  con- 
Btitute  perfect  poles,  like  that  of  the  end  of  a  bar-magnet;  but 
rather  represent  partially  disconnected  poles,  like  those  of  two 
magnets  with  a  contracted  space  of  air  intervening  between 
them.  The  propagation  of  the  electro-polar  action  may  be  im- 
peded, but  it  is  not  suspended  thereby  ;  and  whilst  the  atoms  are 
separated  from  each  other  at  one  pole,  they  are  united  together 
at  the  other  pole,  with  the  concomitant  circumstance  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  molecular  action  identical  with  that  popularly 
recognized  as  "  cohesion." 

"When  the  electro-polarized  circuit  is  established  among  the 
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atoms  of  solid  bodies,  as  in  tbo  conjoined  segments  of  the  ring 
of  iron,  exhibited  at  page  248,  fig.  44,  the  sensible  magnetic 
forces  become  resolved  into  latent  molecular  forces.  The 
electro-dynamic  action  developed  at  one  pole  being  in  a  similar 
direction  to  that  developed  at  the  other,  when  the  ends  are 
bended  around  to  form  an  entire  ring,  the  propagation  of  this 
action  in  similar  directions  about  portions  of  matter  always  in- 
duces the  phenomena,  of  attraction  and  a  static  condition  of  them, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  stated.  It  follows  that  the  establishment 
ot  circuit)  throughout  a  series  of  atoms  is  competent  to  producing 
and  sustaining  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  masses  of  suiHcietit 
magnitude  to  become  discoverable  by  human  powers  of  percep- 
tion. 

As  a  polarized  circuit  cannot  be  composed  of  a  less  number 
than  four  atoms  conjoined  to  constitute  a  rectangular  arrangement^ 
this  circumstance  appears  to  furnish  additional  proof  that  all 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  properties  of  the 
sixty  different  kinds  of  elementary  substances,  is  limited  to  that 
of  the  electro-polarization  of  the  atoms.  The  Property  of  mat- 
ter represent  these  relative  static  conditions  of  the  groupings  of 
atoms,  and  the  resultant  action  developed  on  every  change  from 
one  polarized  static  condition  to  another. 

These  analogies  render  the  supposition  probable,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  considered 
simply  as  a  change  from  the  constrained  polarization  of  a  moss 
of  atoms  to  the  natural  polarization  of  the  molecules. 

In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
produced  between  the  pith  balls  of  electroscopes  and  other  po- 
larized bodies  serving  to  propagate  electro- dynamic  action  in 
similar  and  dissimilar  directions,  it  has  been  premised  at  page 
256,  that  these  phenomena  are  traceable  to  similar  and  dissimilar 
polarizations. 

In  closing  this  subject  it  may  be  here  noticed  that  there  can- 
not be  a  natural  static  condition  of  polarization  of  freely  mova- 
ble portions  of  matter,  resembling  that  of  the  Astatic  Needle, 
(represented  by  the  wood-cut  at  page  232,)  because  this  peculiar 
arrangement  is  strictly  an  artificial  one.  If  the  two  combined 
needles  were  free  to  move,  like  the  floating  rings  of  De  La  Eive, 
would  directly  recede  from  one  another. 
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combined  artificial  arrangement  of  these  two  needles  to* 
Dwever,  serves  admirably  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  when 
intensity  of  polarized  action  between  atoms  or  masses 
lere  may  be  a  perfect  neutralization  of  their  combined 
influence  on  approximated  bodies.  By  artificially  con- 
Bm  together,  the  polarized  action  between  the  two  masses 
equivalent  to  a  molecular  action  between  the  parts  of  a 


two  natural  polarizations  of  bodies  bring  portions  of 
ogether  into  two  arrangements,  one  with  their  equa- 
rts,  and  the  other  with  their  polar  or  axial  parts  in  con- 
11  further  movement  is  thus  precluded)  by  the  law  of  me- 
stablishing  that  two  portions  of  matter  cannot  occupy  the 
ce  at  the  same  time.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  conclu- 
I  the  principles  established  by  the  electro-dynamic  key, 
,  that  the  general  tendency  of  all  natural  electro-dynamic 
to  urge  portions  of  matter  reciprocally  toward  each 
entres,  thus  constituting  an  universal  law  equivalent  to 
OHESION  between  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  and  to 
rRAViTATiON  between  masses  at  sensible  distances, 
lis  subject  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  recur  when 
Lomena  of  cohesion  and  gravitation  are  reviewed.  We 
V  resume  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
leyden  jar. 

mere  contact  of  the  palm  of  one  hand  with  either  surface 
lass,  as  described  in  the  experiment  above  recapitulated, 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  disturbed  electrical  exci- 
It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  si- 
)usly  to  the  opposite  sur&ce  of  the  glass  plate.  By  this 
1  a  continuous  line  of  readily  polarizable  particles  of  the 
cnatter  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  arms  and  chest 
posed,  to  form  a  connection  between  the  opposite  sur- 
the  polarized  plate.  An  instantaneous  change  of  polar- 
f  the  plate  is  now  found  to  take  place,  from  its  constrained 
edition,  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  molecular  polariza- 
eakened,  to  a  natural  static  condition,  in  which  the  in- 
f  the  molecular  polarization  is  re-established. 
n  the  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  have  been  electro-polarized, 
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they  represent  the  constrained  electro-static  condition  of  Leyden 
jars. 

''*  ^'  The  sheets  of  tinfoil, 

or  metallic  leaves,  ore 
affixed  to  the  inlernal 
and  external   surfaces 
of  the  jars  to  props- 
gate  the  electro-dynam- 
ic action  instantaneous- 
ly to  all  parts,  by  the 
facility  of  the  electro- 
polarization  of  the  at- 
oms of  the  metals.  Thi« 
arrangement  is  exhih- 
ited  more  distinctly  by 
tbe  coated  glusa  plate, 
T.     If  the  knob  of  s 
discharging  rod,  formed  like  a  pair  of  tongues  inserted  in  a 
glass  handle,  be  brought  into  contact  with  one  side,  at  T,  and 
then  into  contact  with  the  other  side, 
'''*■  ™'  through  the  connecting  knob  project- 

ing from  that  side,  both  sides  become 
restored  instantaneously  to  their  nat- 
ural electro-atatic,  or  polarized  con- 
dition. 

That  the  metallic  coatings  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  the 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  im- 
pulses, is  demonstrable  by  the  follow 
ing  experiment. 

Let  a  metallic  case  be  fitted  to  the 
exterior  surface  of  a  glass  tumbler ; 
and  another  similar  case  to  the  inte- 
rior surface ;  both  of  which  coatings 
are  to  be  made  of  stiff  metal,  so  as  to 
be  movable  at  pleasure.  The  tum- 
bler being  charged  from  an  electrical 
machine  in  the  usual  way,  the  interior  movable  coating  is  first 
lilted  up  out  of  the  tumbler  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  passed 
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QDder  the  hook  affixed  thereto;  aad  then  the  tumbler  is  to  be 
grasped  by  the  upper  edge  or  rira,  and  lifted  out  of  the  lower 
cose,   whereby   the  three  pieces  are  all  separated. 

After  this  operation  the  metalHc  coatings  may  be  handled  at 
pleasure,  leaving  the  tumbler  undisturbed ;  and  when  the  coatr 
ings  are  afterwards  carefully  restored  to  their  proper  places  in 
connection  with  the  tumbler,  the  opposite  electro-polarizations 
may  be  caused  to  neutralize  each  other's  action,  by  means  of 
these  plates,  by  interposing  a  line  of  polarizable  particles  of  some 
conducting  body. 

It  is  amusing  at  the  present  day,  when  the  powers  of  the 
Leyden  jar  are  familiarly  known,  to  review  the  history  of  the 
early  experiments  which  led  to  its  discovery. 

About  the  year  1746,  Muschenbroeck,  Kleist,  and  Cuneus,  en- 
tertained the  idea,  that  electricity  might  he  collected  and  inclosed 
in  a  non-conducting  vessel  of  glass,  so  as  to  be  kept,  as  it  were, 
bottled  up,  ready  for  use  whenever  required.  They  selected 
water  as  a  suitable  fluid  to  be  combined  with  the  electric  Buid  in 
a  bottle,  and  inserted  therein  the  end  of  a  wire  connected  with 
an  electrical  machine. 

After  operating  the  machine  for  a  time,  one  of  the  party,  who 
held  the  bottle  in  one  hand,  attempted  to  withdraw  the  wire  with 
the  other.  He  received  a  shock,  which,  although  feeble  when 
compared  with  those  which  have  been  unflinchingly  taken  by 
subsequent  experimenters,  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  whilst 
the  nature  of  it  was  so  entirely  unknown,  that  it  was  described 
ftt  the  time  with  extraordinary  hyperbolical  exaggerations. 

Muschenbroeck  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Ri^aumer,  that  "he  felt 
himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  breast,  so  that  he  lost 
his  breath ;  and  it  was  two  days  before  he  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  the  blow,  and  the  terror ;"  concluding,  "  he  would  not 
take  a  second  shock  for  the  kingdom  of  France."  Winkler  af- 
firmed, that  in  making  the  same  experiment,  "  he  suffered  great 
convulsions  through  his  body  ;  that  it  put  his  blood  into  great 
agitation ;  and  fearing  an  ardent  fever,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  cooUng  medicines."  Eis  wife  appears  to  have  been 
quite  oppositely  affected ;  for  after  having  taken  the  shock,  she 
was  rendered  so  weak  by  it  that  "  she  could  hardly  walk." 

Qrcat,  indeed,  was  the  excitement  universally  produced  by 
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the  annouDcemeiit  of  this  discovery.  Every  scientific  man  p09- 
seesed  himself  of  an  electric  machine  and  of  the  apparaius  re- 
quisite to  verify  the  wonderful  experiment. 

In  the  original  mode  of 
*'*"'■  arranging  the   bottle,  it  wa 

nearly  filled  with  wal«r,  and 
corked  with  a  wire  ioMittd 
through  the  cork  and  lIieB 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  vateru 
shown  in  the  wood-cut  Tlii( 
mode  of  arrangement  consti- 
tuted the  original  "Lcyden 
jar," — so  named  from  the  <alj 
where  the  experiment  was  first 
made. 

SnbBequest  expenmenteff 

employed     metallic    CMlingP' 

of  brass  filings;    aud  finalU 

others  employed  gold  and  s^ 

ver  leaf  and  tinfoil.    In  ll» 

first  experiment  the  palm  of  the  hand  grasping  the  bottle  aerrt 

partially  as  the  condncttog  ooatb 

'^'  "'  aud  the  water  in  the  extenol  ■ 

was  afterwards  used  for  the  sais 
purpose.  By  these  improvement 
the  Leydea  jar  was  brongbt  t 
its  present  form,  na  exhibited  L 
the  cut.  A  single  jar  being  fouiu 
capable  of  producing  a  limited 
feet,  the  number  was  oAerwanL 
multiplied,  to  increase  corre^wnd 
ingly  the  electric  power ;  wberebj 
animals  were  killed,  as  by  light 
□ing,  by  the  violence  of  tbeit  BU 
multaneous  discharge.  These  OOtOt 
Lined  series  of  jare  were  tenneC 
"  batteries,"  from  the  fanmed  rw 
semblance  of  their  discliarge  to  tli 
combined  action  of  a  htMerj  o* 
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,  MECHANICAL  IMPUUSES  PROPAGATED  THROUGH  SERIES  OF  ATOMS 
AJiD  MA9SE3  BT  MEANS  OP  THEIR  ELECT  BO- POLARIZATIONS, 
CONSTITI'TIXQ  THE  PHENOMENON  OF   INDDCTION. 


The  propagation  of  mechanical  impulaea  through  far  ex- 
I  tended  series  of  non-cond acting,  as  well  03  conducting  bodies, 
I  admits  of  being  effected  by  successive  polarizations,  thus  demoa- 
I  Strating  the  probability,  if  not  the  ctrtaintj,  that  the  phenome- 
1  non  of  CONDUCTION  is  ascribable  to  electric-polarization. 

This  fact  admits  of  verification  through  a  series  of  non-con- 
I  dticting  glass  jarg,  coat«d  with  sheets  of  tiufoil  or  other  metal 


on  their  external  and  internal  surfaces,  arranged  in  an  extended 
line,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  On  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark 
from  an  excited  body  to  the  knob  K,  the  electro-dynamic  action 
u  propagated  throughout  the  coating  of  tiufoil  lining  the  inte- 
rior of  the  first  jar,  and  from  thence  through  the  sides  of  the 
glass  to  the  metal  coating  of  the  exterior  surface  and  to  the  knob 
of  the  next  coated  glass  jar;  and  from  thence  simultaneously 
through  a  series  of  similar  non-conducting  surfaces  of  glass  to  a 
distance,  Ij,  where  a  spark  may  be  felt  in  the  knuckle  at  the  in- 
stant a  Bpark  is  seen  to  enter  at  K. 

In  this  experiment  we  have  a  type,  or  exemplification,  of  the 
mode  in  which  electro-dynamic  action  may  be  propagated  through 
both  non-conducting  and  conducting  bodies,  showing  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  supposition  that  the  disturbed  electric 
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matter  constituting  a  spark,  which  appears  to  enter  one  end  of  a 
telegraphic  wire,  absolutely  traverses  the  whole  length  of  it,  as  a 
bullet  traverses  the  tube  of  a  gun-barrel  on  the  discharge  of  a 
gun.  From  this  experiment  it  ia  evident  that  ihe  electro-dyna- 
mic impulses  are  not  propagated  bj  the  momentum  of  the  mov- 
ing electric  matter,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show. 
The  preceding  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  electric  conduc- 
tion is  the  propagation  of  changes  of  polarization. 

The  "conduction  of  electricity"  has  been  deemed  one  of 
the  characteristic  properties,  which  constitutes  a  test  of  the  me- 
tallic nature  of  elementary  substances.  This  fact  appears,  there- 
fore, to  show  that  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  metals  become 
readily  electro-polarized  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mass.  Non-conducting  substances  become  electro-polarized  only 
to  a  very  limited  e.\tent,  as  exhibited  iu  the  experiment  with  the 
plate  of  non-conducting  glass;  and  hence  it  ia  necessary  for  them 
to  be  alternated  with  metals,  which  become  readily  elect^o-poIa^ 
ized ;  the  electro-dynamic  action  may  then  be  propagated  readily. 

These  experiments  serve  beautifully  to  illustrate  the  polar 
izationa  of  non-conducting  bodies  by  disturbing  the  aatural  static 
condition  of  equilibrura  of  the  electric  fluid  extisting  in  conuoc- 
tioii  therewith;  and  also  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  compara- 
tive conducting  powers  of  the  sixty  various  kinds  of  elementary 
Bubstaocea  depend  on  the  relative  endowment  or  faculty  of  be- 
coming more  or  less  readily  polarized  by  the  continuoua  excita- 
tion of  the  sun. 

That  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  throughout 
extended  conducting  bodies,  is  attended  with  a  disturbance  of 
the  electric  matter  naturally  existing  in  connection  therewith, 
has  just  been  illustrated  by  the  preceding  figure,  A  spark  es- 
capes from  the  knob  L,  at  the  instant  a  spark  enters  at  K.  Sa 
in  using  a  hny  piece  of  conducting  wire  connected  with  a  batteij 
circuit,  the  same  electro-polarization  is  propagated  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  it. 

Professor  Henry  found  that  a  brilliant  spark  and  powerful 
shock  occurred  at  the  remote  end  of  a  long  wire  at  the  in- 
stant of  making  contact,  when  both  of  the  phenomena  were  very 
ftebly  developed  with  a  short  piece  of  wire.*     At  the  instant  d 

•  Sillinuiu's  Jouinal,  1832. 
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breaking  contact,  similar  phenomena  again  occuned,  thus  lead- 
ing to  the  supposition  that  a  movement  of  electric  matter  natur- 
ally in  a  state  of  rest  iu  connection  with  the  conducting  wire 
mast  have  been  induced  by  the  polarization  of  the  continuous 
series  of  its  component  atoms,  in  an  ebbing  and  flowing  tidal 
wave,  as  exhibited  in  the  operation  of  a  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine. 

Professor  Henry  found,  "when  sparks  are  thrown  from  an 
electric  machine  on  the  middle  of  a  lightning  rod,  the  electricity 
does  not  tend  to  pass  silently  into  the  earth:  on  the  contrary,  a 
spark  can  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  rod, — even  from  that 
□ear  the  earth.  This  mode  of  propagation  of  electric  action  has 
been  termed  "  lateral  discharge." 

The  preceding  experiment  triumphantly  decided  a  scientific 
controversy  on  the  question  of  lateral  discharges  from  conductors 
struck  by  lightning,  which  was  agitated  a  few  years  ago.  But 
aa  these  lateral  discharges  are  comparatively  trifling  in  violence, 
when  compared  with  the  main  discharges,  although  sometimes 
Bofficient  to  fire  gunpowder  in  a  powder-house,  they  do  not  es- 
sentially impair  the  efficiency  of  lightning-rods  to  protect  from 
personal  injury  the  occupants  of  buildings  and  ships. 

Professor  Faraday  observes  (E-t  peri  mental  Researches,  1067), 
As  the  length  of  the  connecting  wire  increases,  the  spark  becomes 
proportionally  brighter ;  until  the  length  is  extremely  extended. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  metal  as  a  conductor  then  begins 
to  interfere. 

In  experimenting  with  a  wire  two  or  three  hundred  feet  long, 
connected  with  a  single  battery  cell  of  a  zinc  plate  exposing  a 
Bnr&ce  of  one  square  foot  to  the  acid  solution,  a  bright  spark  and 
shock  is  producible  when  the  current  is  suddenly  stopped  or 
reinstated.  With  the  same  battery  the  intensity  of  the  shocks 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  length  of  the  connecting  wire 
was  extended  to  five  or  six  hundred  feet;  after  which  length 
was  exceeded,  a  diminution  occurred. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  same  galvanic  battery  which  will 
neither  elicit  a  shock  or  spark  when  the  current  is  sent  through 
a  short  piece  of  conducting  wire,  will  produce  energetically  both 
of  these  phenomena,  when  a  greater  length  of  conducting  wire, 
that  is,  when  a  greater  extent  of  matter  is  substituted.    In  ex- 
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perimenting  with  the  &r  extended  wires  of  electrical  te1egn])]ii^ 
these  ebbing  and  recurrent  tides  of  electricity  produce  andi  pow- 
erful shocks,  when  large  batteries  are  used,  as  to  render  it  veiy 
imcomfortable  to  receive  them  through  the  hands  and  arma. 

The  preceding  facts  serve  to  exhibit  the  excitation  of  electric 
matter  existing  in  a  stale  of  rest  in  connection  with  bodies  by 
the  propagation  of  electro^jnamic  action  through  them,  or  by 
the  poJariiation  of  the  atoms  of  a  mass  of  matter,  aa  this  mode  of 
action  may  be  more  briefly  expressed. 

It  remains  now  to  show  that  the  polarization  of  one  body,  by 
propagating  electro-dynamic  action  through  the  mass  of  its  com- 
ponent atoms  will  disturb  the  electric  matter  existing  in  a  stale 
of  rest  in  all  adjacent  masses  of  atoms,  and  produce  this  similar 
polarization. 

In  mechanically  moving  an  excited  body  near  another  nn- 
excited  body,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  electric  matter  exbting 
in  connection  with  both  bodiesjbecomea  disturbed.  So  in  caosing 
the  movement  of  the  electric  matter  along  a  body  at  rest,  ex- 
tended near  another  similar  body  at  rest,  we  have  reason  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  boA 
of  such  bodies  must  become  similarly  disturbed,  and  a  consequeat 
propagation  of  impulses  through  the  medium  of  this  disturbed 
electric  matter  must  ensue. 

This  fact  admits  of  very  palpable  illustration  by  arranging 
two  bodies  in  a  state  of  relative  rest  near  each  other,  and  \lj 
causing  a  movement  of  the  electric  matter  in  one  of  them.  The 
electro-dynamic  impulses  are  thus  shown  to  be  as  readily  propa- 
gated from  one  body  to  another  through  a  space  of  interveiiiiig 
air,  as  when  the  two  bodies  are  mechanically  moved  near  ead 
other  with  their  environing  atmosphere  of  electric  matter,  aa  hat 

I  been  recapitulated. 
The  propagation  of  action  of  electric  currents  across  a  space 
intervening  between  two  conducting  bodies,  through  the  medium 
of  the  electric  matter  difl'used  throughout  the  atmosphere,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Professor  Faraday  in  the  year 
1882,  and  described  in  the  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  among  the 
"proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution." 
"  If  two  wires,  A  and  B,  be  placed  side  by  side,  but  not  in 
twntact,  and  a  voltaic  current  be  passed  through  A,  there  ifl  ia- 
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staoUj  a  cuirent  produced  by  induction  in  B,  ia  the  opposite 
direction.  Although  the  principal  current  in  it  be  continued, 
Btill  the  secondary  current  in  B  ia  not  found  to  accompany  it,  for 
it  ceases  after  the  first  moment ;  but  when  the  principal  current 
is  stopped,  then  there  is  a  secondary  current  produced  in  B,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  first  produced  by  the  inductive  action, 
or  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  principal  current." 

To  illustrate  this  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  we 
have  only  to  refer  again  to  the  examples  of  excitation  of  electri- 
city naturally  existing  in  connection  with  bodies  by  the  figure 
of  the  spiral  coil  of  conducting  wire  inclosing  in  its  multiplied 
oirouits  the  piece  of  iron,  N,  S,  page  247,  figure  107,  from  which, 
in  like  manner,  a  spark  ia  expelled  to  the  adjacent  knob,  W, 
whenever  the  current  from  a  galvanic  apparatus  is  propagated 
through  the  circumambient  coils;  and  to  which,  when  a  current 
ia  cut  off,  a  spark  appears  to  return.  The  first  spark  represents 
the  initial  secondary  current ;  and  the  returning  spark,  which  oc- 
curs between  the  knob,  W,  and  the  bar  of  iron,  N,  S,  repreaenta 
the  terminal  secondary  current.  More  powerful  shocks  are  pro- 
dacibte  by  the  electric  surges  excited  from  the  bodies  approxi- 
mated to  the  one  which  serves  as  the  pathway  of  the  primary 
current,  than  from  the  conducting  body  conveying  the  primary 
current  itself. 

These  secondary  currents  resemble  effluent  and  refluent  tides 
of  momentary  duration,  appearing  only  at  the  instant  the  primary 
disturbing  action  is  propagated  through  the  approximated  body, 
and  reappearing  in  an  opposite  direction  at  the  instant  when  it 
is  stopped ;  that  is,  on  each  change  of  the  polarization  of  the 
stoniB,  in  accordance  with  the  law  established  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

The  development  of  these  inilial  and  terminal  secondary  cur- 
rents may  be  exhibited  experimentally  by  arranging  two  pieces 
of  wire,  about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  near  each  other  in 
parallel  lines.  On  transmitting  a  galvanic  current  through  one 
of  the  wires,  a  spark  will  be  seen  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the 
adjacent  wire  at  the  instant  of  the  establishment  of  the  galvanic 
current;  and  another  spark  will  be  seen  at  the  instant  of  its 
termination. 

The  direction  of  the  secondary  current  through  the  wire 
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approximating  the  one  serving  as  the  pathway  of  the  primary 
current,  may  be  detected  by  connecting  the  two  extreme  ends 
by  a  fine  wire  environing  a  sewing  needle  used  as  an  electro- 
scope (tig.  43,  page  247).  But  these  initial  and  terminal  secon- 
dary electric  wnvea  admit  of  being  more  effectively  exhibited 
by  windinga  wire,  covered  with  an  insulating  coating  of  varnished 
thread,  into  a  compact  spiral  coil,  or  helix  form.  The  primary 
disturbing  current  serves  to  act  upon  the  electric  matter  of  the 
wire  in  every  repetition  of  its  coils,  which  may  be  multiplied  to 
several  hundreds  of  circuits,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  spark, 
accompanied  by  audible  snapping  sounds. 

The  nearer  the  circuit*  are  approximated,  the  more  intense  is 
the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  state  of  rest  of  the  electric  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  powerful  sparks  and  shocks.  For  this  reason 
thin  plates  of  metal  are  wound  into  coils  like  ribbons,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  substituted  in  place  of  wires,  approximated 
^  only   at   arcs  of    their    circumferences. 

The  sides  of  the  ribbons  of  metal  are  of 
course  to  be  insulated  from  actual  contact 
with  each  other  by  an  intervening  coat- 
ing of  silk  or  varnish. 

By  using  a  coil  of  this  copper  fillet  of 
the  width  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  length 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  Mr. 
Noad  states  that  a  pair  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per battery  plates  of  only  Jth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ,'ith  of 
an  inch  in  width,  were  adequate  to  propagating  suf&cient  electro- 
dynamic  action  to  become  manifest  in  sparks,  on  rapidly  break- 
ing and  renewing  the  contact  with  the  battery  circuit ;  and  with 
a  large  battery  very  brilliant  sparks  were  visible,  and  the  snap- 
ping sounds  were  audible  in  distant  apartments  of  the  building, 
even  when  the  intervening  doors  were  closed.  The  mercury  in 
the  connecting  cupa  was  also  decomposed,  and  evolved  in  copious 
fumes  by  these  rapidly-vibrating  surges  of  electro-polarizations, 
Although  a  single  ribbon  of  metal  is  employed  in  the  preced- 
ing experiment,  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  electrical  relation- 
'  abip  or  proximity  of  one  coil  to  the  other  serves  to  produce 
1  reciprocal  developments  of  electrical  excitation. 

The  secondary  initial  and  terminal  currents  admit  of  being 
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more  distinctly  and  separately  exhibited  by  means  of  the  em- 
ployment of  two  ribbon  coils,  as  experimentally  practised  by 
Profesaor  Henry.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure.     A,  represents  a  ribbon  coil,  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 


and  R,  a  common  steel  rasp,  united  with  one  end  of  the  copper 
ribbon  coil,  on  one  of  the  connecting  cups  of  which  it  rests.  In 
the  other  connecting  cup  of  the  ribbon  coil,  is  inserted  a  wire, 
communicating  with  the  pole  of  a  battery  at  P. 

The  hand  of  the  operator  is  exhibited  in  the  figure,  as  holding 
a  conducting  wire,  connected  at  one  end  with  the  cup,  Z,  whilst 
the  other  end  is  drawn  over  the  ridges  of  the  rasp  to  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  battery  current  through  the  ribbon  coil,  A. 

By  this  contrivance  a  more  rapid  succession  of  contacts  and 
breakages  of  contact  is  effected  mechanically  by  the  passing  of 
the  end  of  the  wire  over  the  successive  furrows  and  ridges  of  the 
rasp,  than  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by  lifting  and  dropping 
tiie  end  of  the  wire  by  the  fingers. 

Upon  the  coi!,  A,  is  imposed  another  similar  coil,  "W,  which 
may  be  insulated  from  A  by  a  plate  of  glass.  To  propi^ate  the 
action  of  the  shocks  of  the  secondary  currents  excited  in  W  by 
the  inductive  action  of  the  primary  current  transmitted  through 
A,  the  two  ends  of  wires  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  ribbon 
coil  may  be  gra-sped  in  the  hands,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure. 
To  insure  perfect  contact  with  the  wire,  the  precaution  of  wetting 
the  hands  should  be  taken. 

It  is  manifest,  that  by  drawing  the  point  of  the  connecting 
wire  over  the  ridges  of  the  rasp,  a  very  rapid  succession  of  con- 
tacts and  breakages  occur ;  whereby  at  one  instant  the  current  is 
Bent  through  the  coil.  A,  and  at  the  next  instant,  whilst  the  point 
of  the  connecting  wire  is  passing  over  an  intervening  furrow  of 
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tbe  rasp,  the  carrent  is  cat  off.  It  cynsequently  follows,  that  at 
one  instant  the  insulated  coil,  W,  is  electro-polarized  by  the  in- 
ductive action  of  the  current  transmitted  through  the  appros- 
imated  coil,  A ;  and  at  the  next  instant,  this  electro-polarization 
ceases.  Thus,  in  rapid  succession  these  receding  and  returning 
waves  of  polarizations  produce  a  series  of  powerful  ehouks  in 
the  arma  and  breast,  although  the  upper  coil,  W,  may  be  insu- 
lated from  the  one  beneath  it  by  a  sheet  of  glass. 

The  phenomena  of  the  mechanical  action  of  these  initial  and 
terminal  secondary  currents  have  been  elaborately  developed  by 
the  experiments  of  Professor  Henry,  by  whose  labors  the  sci- 
ence of  electro-dynamics  has  been  essentially  advanced.  He 
states,  that  when  the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  coil  of  a  beIi.K  is 
increased,  the  power  of  llie  battery  continuing  uniformly  the 
same,  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is  correspondingly  increased, 
until  finally,  the  greater  resistance  opposed  by  very  long  wires, 
to  the  passage  of  the  primary  exciting  current,  serves  to  coun- 
teract, and  even  to  reduce,  the  intensity  of  the  shocks.  "Whilst 
the  shock  from  a  small  battery  is  increased  by  the  ioteTvenlioa 
even  of  a  short  ribbon  coil,  that  from  a  large  one  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  increased  thereby.  But  when  the  length  of  the  coil- 
ed wire  is  increjised  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  size  of 
the  battery,  then  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  becomes  surprisingly 


Professor  Henry  found  that  the  current  from  a  battery  of  18 
pairs  of  Cruikshank's  arrangement,  which  produced  only  very 
feeble  effects  when  transmitted  through  a  short  ribbon  coil,  gave 
shocks  too  strong  to  be  taken  through  the  body,  when  transmitted 
through  a  spiral  coil  of  copper  wire  jV^^  °^  ^°  iat^  in  diameter, 
and  five  miles  long. 

Whilst  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  of  the  secondary  current! 
is  thus  iucreased  by  the  extension  of  the  length  of  the  wire,  the 
power  of  the  primary  current  becomes  correspondingly  decreased 
as  tested  by  its  power  of  heating  fine  wires  red-hot,  and  of  de- 
flagrating thin  sheets  of  gold  leaf,  and  of  other  metals. 

In  the  preceding  figure,  when  the  coil  A  consisted  of  about 
800  feet  of  copper  ribbon,  of  the  width  of  an  inch  and  a  hal^ 

I  W  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire  five  miles  long,  Professor 
I  found  that  shocks  might  be  obtained  when  the  coils  were 

r  feei  apart. 
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In  order  to  render  this  experimeni  more  astoniabing  and  im- 
pressive, the  Professor  caused  the  inductive  action  to  be  propa- 
gated through  a  partition  wall  interposed  between  two  rooms. 
He  suspended  a  coil  of  about  100  feet  of  ribbon-ahaped  copper 
fillet  against  the  wall,  or  preferably  against  a  thin  wooden 
door,  or  wooden  partition.  Directly  against  this  coil  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  partition,  he  suspended,  on  a  peg,  a  similar 
coil,  having  a  handle  soldered  to  each  end  of  the  wire.  A  per- 
son was  requested  to  take  the  handles,  one  in  each  hand,  and  to 
lift  the  coil  from  ita  place ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  an  operator, 
unseen  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  was  propagating  an  inter- 
mitted current  through  the  opposite  coil.  The  intensity  of  the 
convulsions  of  the  arms,  combined  with  the  alarming  mystery  of 
the  invisible  cause,  overpowered  the  resolution  of  timid  persons, 
and  deterred  them  from  persevering  in  the  attempt. 

The  separation  of  the  coils  by  an  interval  of  space  of  air,  and 
ty  the  partition,  renders  it  manifest  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
electric  matter  is  induced  in  the  insulated  coil,  by  the  action  of 
the  disturbed  electric  matter  in  the  distant  coil ;  whilst  the  inten- 
Bity  of  the  original  exciting  battery  current  is  so  alight  as  scarce- 
ly to  produce  any  perceptible  sensation,  when  propagated  directly 
through  the  arms  of  the  experimenter. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  transmission  of  a  regular  cur- 
rent of  galvanic  electricity  through  the  body,  from  a  powerful 
battery,  does  not  produce  a  very  violent  action.  It  excites  the 
sensation  of  a  dull  oppressive  pain  of  the  joints  or  limbs,  and 
writhing  contortions  of  the  muscles,  through  which  it  passes.  At 
the  moment  of  the  commencement,  or  of  the  termination  of  the 
current,  a  shock  is  exporienced,  as  has  just  been  described. 

It  was  found,  also,  by  Professor  Henry,  that  these  secondary/ 
currents  produce  the  eflect  of  inducing  te^-tiary  currents,  aa,  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  experiment.  Cause  a  primary  current 
from  a  galvanic  apparatus  to  be  transmitted  through  a  spiral  coil, 
A,  and  place  above  it  another  spiral  coil,  B.  Arrange  conduct- 
ing wines  so  as  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  coil,  B,  with  the  third 
spiral  coil,  C,  removed  to  such  a  distance  from  A  as  not  to  be 
•fleeted  by  the  primary  current  therein.  The  secondary  current 
thus  induced  to  flow  through  C,  will  induce  also  a  tertiary  current 
in  the  spiral  coil,  W,  of  aufBcient  intensity  to  give  shocks,  when- 
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ever  the  circuit  in  A  is  interrupted  and  re-established.  And  in 
like  manner  sabordinate  currents  of  fourth  and  fifth  orders,  even 
up  to  the  Beveath,  have  been  discovered  to  be  induced  in  a  series 
of  these  coils  I 


In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Profesaor  Henr^  ascertained 
that  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  direction  of  the  eurrents  of  the 
several  orders,  commencing  with  the  secondary,  as  exhibited  by 
the  similar  and  dissimilar  directions  of  the  arrow  heads  in  the 
following  arrangement. 

Frf   M. 

Al  the  beginnmg.  At  the  ending. 
Running      Current, 

Secondary,        "  — ■ >  -' 

Tertiary,  "  *'  *■ 

Fourth  order,     "  — — — _>  < 

Fifth,        "         "  < > 

Sixth,       "        "  ~ — >  < 

Seventh,  "         "  "^  -'  < 

The  interposition  of  a  circular  metallic  plate  between  the  ap- 
proximated wire  coils,  serves  nearly  to  neutralize  the  shocks; 
but  if  a  notch  be  cut  in  the  plate  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  the 
shocks  will  be  but  little  reduced. 

As  oppositely  propagated  electro-dynamic  impulses  produce 
the  phenomena  of  the  reciprocal  repulsion  of  approximated 
atoms  and  masses,  the  alternately  reversed  directions  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  diagram  afford  sufGcient  explanation  of  the 
sudden  dissipation  of  solid  bodies  by  violent  electrical  action  in 
the  discharges  of  Leyden  batteries,  and  of  lightning.  The  sod* 
den  excitation  of  their  alternately  opposite  actions  really  con- 
stitutes the  opposite  polarizations  of  bodies. 
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The  alternate  reversal  of  the  polarizations  of  approximated 

r  .Btoms  and  masses  at  tteir  polar  axis,  appears  to  be  the  nec«eaarj 

f  result  of  the  reduction  of  their  equatorial  currents  to  a  similar 

I  direction  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  primary  current, 

s  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

PRIMARY  CURRENT, 
BECONDART  ORDER. 
TEBTIART  ORDER. 

FOURTH  ORDER. 

The  upper  arrow  represuiiU  tliu  prirnarj,  or  exciting  cur- 
rent ;  and  the  alternate  directions  may  be  deemed  to  be  a  reso- 
lution  of  the  molecular  polarization  into  a  new  order  of  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  equatorial  action  is  augmented  in  intensity  in 
proportion  as  the  polar  action  is  diminished  or  reversed.  This 
system  of  the  alternate  propagation  of  the  electric  action  in  oppo* 
site  directions,  appears  to  be  the  only  rational  mode  of  explain- 
ing this  otherwise  mysterious  phenomenon. 

When  secondary  polarizations  are  momentarily  induced  by 
the  action  of  an  intermitted  primary  current,  they  instantaneous- 
ly become  restored  by  the  recoiling  natural  molecular  polariza- 
tions. The  consequence  of  this  action  of  every  exciting  current 
is  the  development  of  two  changes  of  polarization,  one  of  which 
is  BJmultaneous  with  the  commencement  of  the  exciting  action, 
and  the  other  with  the  termination  of  it. 

And  again,  as  each  initial  and  terminal  polarization  of  an 
excited  coil  is  capable  of  propagating  action  to  another  adjacent 
coil,  it  follows  that  each  secondary  polarization  becomes  again 
propagated  to  produce  a  tertiary  polarization  in  the  third  coil; 
and  so  on  throughout  a  series  of  approximated  coils,  or  bodies. 
This  system  illustrates  the  diffusion  of  mechanical  impulsea 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The  reversals  of  polarizations  are  so  instantaneously  effected, 
that  the  action  on  a  galvanometer  is  too  brief  to  allow  time  for  the 
maas  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be  put  in  motion  thereby ;  as 
occurs  when  a  rifle  ball  passes  through  a  door  without  stirring  it 
cm  its  hinges. 
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To  detect  these  brief  propagations  of  electro-dynamic  action, 
a  sewing  needle  is  used  for  a  galvanoscope,  as  described  at  page 
247.  But  if  the  needle  be  left  in  the  wire  coil  until  both  the 
initial  and  terminal  polarizations  have  taken  place,  the  oppositelj 
directed  action  and  reaction  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  no 
discoverable  results  will  be  detected  by  this  electroscopic  test 

In  the  experiments  of  Professor  Henry  on  the  excitation  of 
alternating  opposite  electric  currents^  "the  results  with  ordinaij 
and  with  galvanic  electricity,  prove  to  be  similar ;"  and  "  when 
the  conductors  are  gradu^ly  separated,  there  is,  it  appears,  a 
distance  at  which  the  current  begins  to  change  its  direction' 
This  distance  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  discharge,  and  on 
the  length  and  thickness  of  the  conductors."  With  a  battery  of 
eight  half-gallon  jars,  and  parallel  wires  of  about  ten  feet  loDg 
the  Professor  found  the  change  in  the  direction  did  not  take 
place  at  a  less  distance  than  from  twelve  to  fifleen  inches. 

The  alternations  of  the  directions  of  a  series  of  secondary,  terti- 
ary, and  other  subordinate  currents,  afford  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  strongest  objection  that  was  once  urged  against 
the  general  truthfulness  of  electro-dynamic  science.     Previously 
to  the  discovery  of  the  alternations  of  oppositely  directed  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  currents  in  bodies  approximated  to  the  action 
of  a  primary  one,  Mr,  Savary  had  discovered  facts  of  the  uncc^ 
tain  varying  magnetic  polarity,  which  he  found  to  be  imparted 
to  a  series  of  needles  arranged  at  diflFcrent  distances  from  a  p^* 
mary  current.     This  fact  was  deemed  a  proof  of  a  capriciousn^ 
in  the  action  of  electric  currents,  which  admitted  of  the  appli^' 
tion  of  no  certain  law  of  calculation.     When  steel  needles  we^ 
placed  at  different  distances,  the  N.  polarity  appeared  to  be  i^' 
cited  by  the  electric  current  sometimes  at  one  of  the  ends  of  tl>^ 
needles,  and  sometimes  at  the  other. 

But  these  apparently  anomalous  and  contradictory  result^i 
which  were  at  one  time  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  investi' 
gating  this  branch  of  science,  since  the  admirable  discovery  o^ 
alternating  opposite  currents,  are  now  assumed  to  afford  the  mos* 
conclusive  proof  of  the  establishment  of  systematic  laws  of  elec 
tro-dynamic  action. 

Thus  we  are  impressively  taught  the  lesson  of  the  universal 
exactness  of  the  operation  of  all  the  principles  of  action  of  natural 
motive  powers  through  the  medium  of  electricity ;  and  that  eyen 
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the  most  contradictory  facts  may  be  in  reality  the  most  conclusive 
proo&  of  the  nnerring  truthfulness  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

By  the  sudden  opening  aud  closing  of  the  galvanic  circuit,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  soujids  are  produced  throughout  the  compo- 
nent atoms  of  a  metallic  rod,  and  the  coils  of  wire  wound  about 
ftn  electro-magnet.  These  sounds  resemble  those  produced  by 
striking  a  rod  upon  one  of  its  ends,  as  stated  by  Professor  Henry. 
Similar  sounds  are  producible  in  iron  bars  suddenly  subjected  to  . 
magnetization  and  demagnetization,  by  establishing  and  cutting 
off  in  rapid  succession  galvanic  currents  about  the  coils  of  wire 
inclosing  them.  This  remarkable  kind  of  noise  may  be  sup- 
posed to  originate  from  the  electro-polar  changes  among  the 
eonstituent  atoms  of  the  mass  of  iron  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. 

That  the  preceding  sudden  reversals  of  the  propagation  of 
dectro-dynamio  action  throughout  a  series  of  particles  of  conti- 
guous atoms  must  produce  movements  of  them,  appears  to  be  a 
rational  conclusion.  In  examining  wires  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  use  for  a  considerable  time  ia  repeating  these  experi- 
ments, I  have  found  them  to  be  rendered  brittle,  and  to  exhibit 
a  more  crystalline  appearance  of  fractured  parts. 

This  result,  indeed,  appears  to  be  only  the  incipient  stage  of 
a  partial  change  of  groupings  of  all  atoms,  which  occurs  when 
subjected  to  intense  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action.  The 
process  of  electro-metallurgy  is  practically  founded  on  the  re- 
versal of  the  polarization  of  atoms  at  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, and  the  consequent  movement  of  them  therefrom  to  the 
opposite  pole,  where  the  polarization  and  consequent  crystalliza- 
tion ifl  re-established.  The  same  result  is  also  discoverable  to 
take  place  in  the  movement  of  the  atoms  of  the  point  of  a  wire,  or 
of  charcoal,  used  to  exhibit  electric  light,  from  the  transmission 
of  a  current  across  an  intervening  space  between  the  two  bat- 
tery poles.  The  particles  of  metal  and  charcoal  are  always  found 
to  be  removed  from  one  point  and  attached  to  the  other.  The 
former,  for  this  reason,  always  become  longer,  and  the  latter  be- 
come shorter.  The  actual  movements  of  atoms  at  sensible  dis- 
tances are  thus  detected.  That  their  movements  at  insensible 
distances  are  caused  by  changes  of  polarization,  is  probable. 

The  remarkable  lacility  of  propagatiou  of  mechanical  ao- 
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tion  through  the  mei^iUQ  of  electric  matter,  by  indadng  the 
electro-polarization  of  series  of  atoms  constituting  conducting 
bodies,  has  been  illustrated  bj  many  intereatiiig  experiments. 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in 
the  year  1843,  Professor  Henry  has  published  instructive  notices 
and  facta  of  the  inductive  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  to 
remote  distances  by  the  discbarges  of  Leyden  jars,  and  of  flashes 
of  lightning.  The  following  experiments  demonstrate  that  the 
electro -polarization  of  a  conducting  wire  is  propagated  not  only 
through  floors  of  rooms  and  other  intervening  bodies,  to  induce 
their  electro-polarization,  but  even  through  great  distances  of 
interveuing  atmosphere. 

"A  copper  wire  was  suspended  by  silk  strings  around  the 
'Ceiling  of  an  upper  room,  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram  of  about 
sixty  feet  by  thirty  on  the  sides;  and  in  the  cellar  of  the  same 
building,  immediately  below,  another  parallelogram  of  the  same 
'dimensions  was  placed.  When  a  spark  from  an  electrical  ma- 
chine was  transmitted  through  the  upper  parallelogram,  an  la- 
■duced  current  was  developed  in  the  lower  one,  sufBcienlly  powerful 
to  magnetize  needles,  although  two  floors  intervened,  and  the 
-conductors  were  separated  to  the  distance  of  thirty  feet.  In  this 
experiment  no  electricity  passed  through  the  floors  irom  one 
conductor  to  the  other ;  the  eflect  was  entirely  due  to  tlie  re- 
pulsive action  of  the  electricity  in  motion  in  the  upper  wire  on 
the  electricity  of  the  lower.  In  another  experiment,  two  wires, 
about  four  hundred  feet  long,  were  stretched  parallel  to  each 
other  between  two  buildings ;  a  spark  of  electricity  sent  through 
one  produced  a  current  in  the  other,  though  the  two  were  sepa- 
rated to  the  distance  of  three  hundred  feet;  and  from  all  the 
experiments  it  was  concluded  that  the  distance  might  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  provided  the  wires  were  lengthened  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio." 

To  prove  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  electrical  discharges  in  the  form  of  lightning  in  the  heavens, 
Professor  Henry  made  the  following  modification  of  the  fore- 
going arrangement. 

"  One  of  the  wires  was  removed,  and  the  other  so  lengthened 
at  one  end,  as  to  pass  into  my  study,  and  thence  through  a  cellar 
window  into  an  adjoining  well.    With  every  flash  of  lightning 
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which  took  place  in  the  heavens,  wi'lAin  at  least  a  circk  of  huenty 
miles  around  Princeton,  aewing  needles  were  magnetized  in  the 
stadj'  by  the  induced  current  developed  by  the  wire." 

"  Being  led  from  these  results  to  infer,  that  induced  currentB 
mnst  traver^  the  line  of  a  railroad,  I  found  that  sparks  were 
seen  at  the  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  rails,  at  every  flash 
of  a  distant  thunder-cloud." 

He  remarks  that  "similar  effectB,  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
most  be  produced  on  the  wire  of  the  telegraph  by  every  discharge 
in  the  heavens ;  and  the  phenomena  which  I  witnessed  at  the  tele* 
graph  office  in  Philadelphia,  were,  I  am  sure,  of  this  kind.  The 
operators  at  each  end  of  the  line  announced  at  the  same  time  a 
storm  in  Washington,  and  another  at  Jersey  City.  The  portion 
of  the  circuit  of  the  wire  which  entered  the  building,  and 
was  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  happened 
to  pass  within  the  distance  of  less  than  an  inch  of  the  wire 
■which  served  to  form  the  connection  of  the  other  pole  with  the 
earth.  Across  this  space,  at  an  interval  of  every  few  minutes,  a 
aeries  of  sparks,  in  rapid  succession,  were  observed  to  pass ;  and 
vhea  one  of  the  storms  arrived  so  near  Philadelphia,  that  the 
lightning  could  be  seen,  each  series  of  sparks  were  found  to  be 
simultaneous  with  a  distant  dash  in  the  heavens.  Now  we  can- 
not suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  wire  was  actually  struck  at 
the  time  each  flash  took  place ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  observable 
Hiat  the  sparks  were  produced  when  the  cloud  and  flash  were  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  wire. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  all  the  exhibition  of  electrical 
phenomena,  witnessed  during  the  afternoon,  was  purely  the 
^ect  of  indvxtion^  or  the  mere  disturbance  of  the  natural  elec- 
tricity of  the  wire,  without  any  transfer  of  the  fluid  from  the 
doud  at  a  distance  to  the  apparatus." 

"  The  discharge  between  the  portions  of  the  wire  continued  for 
jBore  than  an  hour,  when  the  effect  became  so  powerful,  that  the 
Boperintendent,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  building,  connected 
the  long  wire  with  the  city  gas  pipes,  and  thus  transmitted  the 
current  silently  to  the  ground." 

Professor  Page  gives  the  result  of  one  of  his  experiments, 
made  with  a  galvanoscope,  connected  with  the  metallic  roofing  of 
th«  Patent  Office  building,  containing  an  area  of  twenty-two 
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thousand  feet  of  surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  aod  a 
p'tik' of  copper  buried  in  the  earth  adjacent  thereto.  "I  may 
Biifely  say  that  the  needle  is  affected  by  a  Sash  of  lightning  one 
hundred  miles  distant"  He  also  observes,*  "during  heavy 
storms,  a  flash  of  lightning,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  wires 
of  Morse's  Magnetic  Telegraph,  will  induce  electricity  in  the 
wire  suilicient  to  operate  the  magnets  and  work  the  tel^raph, 
sometimes  recording  several  signals,  A  flash  of  lightning  in 
Baltimore,  forty  miles  distant  from  Washington,  will  operate  the 
magnet  at  that  end  of  the  line." 

The  preceding  facta  demonstrate,  that  by  disturbing  the  elec- 
tric matter  existing  in  connection  with  any  one  body  mtuated 
near  other  bodies,  disturbances  are  produced  in  their  rrapeclive 
electrical  atmospheres,  inducing  undulatory  waves,  or  actual  cor- 
rents,  according  to  the  intensity  and  continuance  of  the  disturb- 
ance. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  experiments  of  secondary  currents, 
and  the  consequent  shocks  and  sparks,  without  the  necessity  for 
the  manual  labor  of  drawing  the  end  of  the  conducting  wire 
over  the  ridges  of  a  rasji,  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
various  kinds  of  machines  have  been  invented  for  the  express 
purpose  of  breaking  and  renewing  the  contact  of  the  ends  of  the 
conducting  wires  with  extreme  rapidity.  This  result  has  been 
accomplished  by  means  of  clockwork  moved  by  clock  springs, 
and  even  by  mechanisms  operated  by  self-acting  electro-dynamic 
agency.  Some  of  these  machines  are  worthy  of  description,  as 
developing  important  facts;  the  mode  of  action  of  the  secondary 
currents  of  electricity  induced  in  all  conducting  bodies  when 
arranged  in  proximity  to  each  other. 

These  machines  have  been  designated  by  the  name  of  ELEC- 
TROTOMES,  from  the  original  Greek  words,  ELKCTBON,  eJectnetfy, 
and  TEHU  •        ■     off. 

A  self-acting  electrotome,  contrived  with  movable  parts,  to 
be  operated  by  the  motive  power  of  the  battery  current  itselt^  is 
now  manufiictuTed,  for  applying  very  conveniently  a  series  of 
intense  shocks  for  medical  purposes. 

)  primary  current  Irom  a  galvanic  battery  or  nugoe 
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electrical  machine,  is  propagated  through  coils  of  insulated  or 
coaled  wire  wound  about  the  two  vertical  enda  of  a  bar  of  iron, 
bended  to  theform  of  the  letter  U,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  whereby 
this  piece  of  iron  is  converted  into  a  tem- 
porary electro-magnet,  whilst  the  cur- 
rent circulates  about  it,  as  described  at 
page  246.  Directly  above  the  tops  of 
the  prongs  of  this  temporary  magnet  i; 
a  piece  of  iron,  serving  as  a  keeper  o 
armature,  sustained  by  a  spring,  which  ' 
allows  freedom  of  motion  to  the  cross- 
bar to    descend    iu  obedience   to  the 

attractive  impulses,  and  causes  it  to  rise  from  the  ends  or  poles 
of  the  U  shaped  bar,  at  the  moment  the  current  ceases  to  circu- 
late about  the  coila  The  distance  to  which  the  croas-bar  is  lifted 
by  the  spring  above  the  tops  of  the  ends  or  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet, is  adjusted  by  the  screw,  S,  which  depresses  the  spring 
by  the  contact  of  its  lower  end  therewith. 

The  Bcrew-cnps  at  one  end  of  the  machine  are  designed  for 
receiving  the  conducting  wires  of  the  primary  current  from  the 
battery,  and  are  connected  by  wires  beneath  the  base-board  with 
the  ends  of  the  spiral  coils  wound  about  the  bended  iron  bar. 
Leaving  the  extremity  of  the  wire  of  the  coirs,  the  current  flows 
beneath  the  base-board  into  the  brass  pillar,  and  through  the 
screw  S  and  flexible  spring  to  the  adjacent  brass  pillar,  to  which 
one  end  of  this  spring  is  attached.  Descending  this  pillar  the 
earreot  is  transmitted  by  wires  beneath  the  base-board  to  one  of 
the  screw-cups  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  electro- magnet,  and 
thence  through  the  circuit  of  the  arms  of  the  experimenter  or 
through  a  connecting  wire  uniting  the  two  screw-cups  to  the 
fourth  cup  adjacent  to  the  electro-magnet,  from  whence  it  com- 
pletes its  circuit  to  the  exciting  battery. 

By  this  arrangement  the  electric  shocks  are  propagated  from 
the  same  wire  which  transmits  the  primary  current. 

When  the  connection  with  an  excited  battery  is  formed,  the 
current  transmitted  about  the  coils  environing  the  U  shaped  bar 
of  iron  converts  this  bar  into  an  electro-magnet.  The  armature 
is  instantaneously  drawn  down  in  contact  with  the  poles  adjacent 
thereto,  depressing  the  flexible  steel  spring  from  ita  pressure  and 
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contact  with  the  point  of  the  screw,  S.  lis  contact  therewith 
is  thus  broken;  and  consequently,  the  further  circulation  of  the 
electric  current  about  the  wire  coib  wound  around  the  poles  c^ 
the  U  magnet  is  cut  ofE  The  immediate  effect  of  thus  catting 
off  the  current  is  the  cessation  of  further  electro-magnetic  action 
on  the  armature;  which,  on  being  released  from  its  constrained 
position  is  urged  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  flexible  spring, 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  screw,  S,  This 
contact  restores  again  the  circulation  of  the  current,  which,  in 
turn,  again  restores  the  electro-magnetic  action,  and  brings  down 
the  armature.  The  separation  of  the  spring  from  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  screw  is  again  produced,  and  this  operation  is  re- 
peated with  such  rapidity  as  to  produce  a  humming  sound,  like 
that  made  by  the  rapidly-vibrating  wings  of  a  bee. 

This  instrument  I  have  found  to  serve  admirably  to  illustrate 
to  an  audience  by  sounds,  the  counterpart  of  the  visible  cbaracteis 
employed  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  of  Mr.  Morse.  Electro-telegraphic  communi- 
cations may  thus  be  addressed  to  the  eiectroscopic  nerves  of  the 
ear,  instead  of  those  of  the  eye. 

To  accomplish  this,  detach  one  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
Bcrew-cup  connected  with  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  hold  it 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  contact  with  the  connecting  cup. 
A  correspondingly  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  this  audible 
buzzing  sound  is  produced,  corresponding  with  dot^  and  dashes, 
made  with  the  pencil  or  style  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 
Thus,  by  a  brief  touch  or  contact  of  the  end  of  the  conducting 
wire  held  in  the  fingers  with  the  connecting  cup  ibrming  the  pole 
of  the  battery,  a  correspondingly  brief  buzzing  sound  becomes 
audible,  equivalent  to  the  dot  or  mark  {.)  made  on  the  slip  of 
paper  by  the  point  of  the  wire  or  style  of  the  electro-telegraphic 
instrument ;  and  by  a  prolonged  touch,  or  contact,  a  continuous 
audible  buzzing  sound  is  sustained,  corresponding  to  the  dash 
( — ).  A  conversation  may  thus  be  carried  on  in  the  dark  by 
audible  sounds  between  persons  at  remote  telegraphic  stations, 
by  the  simple  little  instrument,  substituted  in  place  of  a  record- 
ing telegraphic  apparatus. 

To  illustrate  the  facility  of  propagating  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion to  reach  the  material  nerves  of  the  ear,  instead  of  those  of 
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eye,  as  in  the  recording  telegraphs,  to  transmit  intelligible 
■omnia nicatioBS  between  mind  and  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
>pM  ttpon  conventional  prolongations  of  sound  to  represent  the 
latere  of  the  alphabet.  Thus,  let  a  momentary  buzzing  sound 
npresent  A,  two  Bimiiarlj  momentary  sounds  quickly  repeated, 
Ihe  letter  B,  and  a  prolonged  sound,  the  letter  C.  Every 
person  in  a  large  audience  will  then  comprehend  readily,  that  if 
iprolonged  sound  be  heard  correspondingly  with  a  dash  ( — ), 
ud  momentary  sounds  (.)  (••),  that  a  "cab"  is  called  for 
■broagh  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  and  with  an  utterance 
tlmt  may  be  supposed  to  have  traversed  a  space  of  scores  of 
miles,  The  functions  of  the  tongue  are  thus  performed  through 
tie  medium  of  electric  matter  in  accomplishing  intercourse  be- 
tween intelligent  beings. 

If  it  be  required  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  to  pro- 
duce the  most  overpowering  effects  on  the  material  nerves  of 
feeling  of  sentient  beings,  and  the  most  violent  involuntary  mus- 
oolar  contractions  and  consequent  developments  of  animal  mo- 
tive power,  such  as  the  utmost  energies  of  the  volitions  cannot 
leelrain,  the  following  described  little  Elcctrotome  may  be  em- 
ployed. It  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  by  substituting  for 
the  single  coil,  from  which  the  electric  matter  is  disturbed,  a 
douUe  coil,  the  one  wound  over  the  other,  to  act  on  the  principle 
of  otating  secondary  currents,  as  exhibited  in  figure  94. 


The  double  helix,  instead  of  being  arranged  vertically,  i.^ 
^own  in  the  preceding  instrument,  is  secured   by  two  brass. 

ftods  to  the  base-board.     The  electro-magnet  is  denoted  by  M. 

'he  vibrating  iron  is  supported  over  the  two  poles  by  an  elastic 
firing  arranged  like  that  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.    The^ 
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outer  helix  ooil  is  woand  over  an  inner  one,  and  is  inimlated 

therefrom. 

The  electric  shocks  are  transmitted  through  the  two  metallic 
handles  to  the  arms  and  chest  of  the  patient,  or  to  any  specific 
part  of  the  body,  through  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  trans- 
mit electro-dynamic  excitation  for  medical  treatment. 

In  this  instrument,  the  electricity  which  passes  through  the 
handle,  is  not  the  primary  battery  current.  The  primary  battery 
current  is  caused  to  make  a  rapidly  intermitted  circuit  through 
the  coarse  wire  coil  surrounding  the  electro-magnet,  M,  and  then 
through  the  coils  of  the  same  wire,  inclosed  by  the  outer  fine 
wire  helix  coil.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  currents  of  the  elec- 
tricity naturally  existing  in  a  state  of  rest  in  connection  with 
the  outer  helix  coil  are  induced  to  flow  back  and  forth  in  surg- 
ing tides  through  the  handles,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  the  body 
of  the  experimenter,  and  to  cause  the  shocks. 

The  intensity  of  the  excitation  is  greatly  augmented  on  in- 
serting a  rod  of  iron  or  bundle  of  wires  within  the  inner  helix, 
to  react  thereon.  When  the  bundle  of  wires  is  entirely  thrust 
into  the  interior  of  this  helix  coil  they  become  converted  into 
temporary  magnets,  and  react  on  the  wire-coils,  augmenting  the 
intensity  of  the  shocks  until  they  become  perfectly  benumbing 
and  all  power  of  commanding  the  movements  of  the  arms  is  lost. 
Indeed  the  writhing  contortions  of  the  muscles  are  so  violent, 
when  a  powerful  battery  is  used,  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  re- 
lax his  grasp  of  the  handles,  and  continues  involuntarily  to  en- 
dure the  infliction  of  the  pain,  from  which  he  would  gladly  es- 
cape by  dropping  the  handles,  could  he  loosen  his  grasp  of 
them. 

Although  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter  may  be  accomplished  by  the  polariza- 
tion of  an  extended  series  of  atoms,  as  has  just  been  illustrated, 
yet  the  process  so  much  resembles  that  of  a  continuous  current  of 
a  fluid,  that  the  idea  of  "conduction"  of  electricity  has  become 
inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  this  propagation.  As  re- 
marked by  Professor  Faraday,  **  So  long  as  the  term  current^  and 
the  word  ekctro-di/namic,  are  used  to  express  the  relation  of  the 
•electric  forces,  in  which  progression  of  either  fluids  or  effects  are 
.supposed  to  occur,  so  long  will  the  idea  of  velocity  be  associ- 
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ated  with  them,  particularly  if  electricity  be  deemed  a  fluid 
Babfitance." 

Without  at  present  eatering  further  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  actual  modes  of  propagation  of  electro-dyna- 
niic  action  through  a  series  of  contiguous  atoms,  the  facts  of  this 
propagation  will  be  briefly  considered. 


PROPAQAnON  OF  ELECTRO- UYN  A  MIC  ACTION  THROUGH  A  8EBIKB 
OF  CONTINUOUS  ATOMS  CONSTITUTING  THE  PHENOMENON  OF 
CONDUCTION. 

GmdwtaTs. — Considering  that  all  bodies,  which  serve  to  pro- 
pagate impulses  of  mechanical  force  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter,  represent  simply  pathways  of  electric  currents,  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  has  applied  the  term  electrode  (from  the  Qreek 
words  electron,  signifying  electricity,  and  ODOS,  a  luay,  or 
path)  to  denote  conducting  bodies. 

To  that  particular  end  of  the  Electrode  at  which  the  current 
is  supposed  to  enter,  he  has  given  the  name  of  anode, — derived 
from  Greek  words  signifying  xipward,  and  v:ay,  in  figurative  ftllu- 
HOD  to  the  advance  of  the  rising  sun.  And  the  term  cathode, 
or  doivnward  way,  has  been  similarly  adopted  by  him  as  a 
, Stable  term  to  denote  the  point  of  departure  of  the  current 
ft  conducting  body,  as  emblematically  represented  by  the 

BUQ. 

But  if  we  consider  a  conducting  body  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  atoms  or  conjoined  parts,  it  is  manifest  thai  every  aeo- 
tion  ifl  a  distinct  electrode,  each  representing  a  distinct  horizon, 
and  having  its  distinct  anode  and  cathode,  or  rising  and  setting 
aun.     This  virtually  constitutes  the  polarization  of  matter. 

Other  writers  have  employed  various  other  terms  to  denote 
these  same  relative  parts  of  conducting  bodies,  auch  as  Negative 
and  Positive  poles,  and  Zincode  and  Platinode  poles,  in  reference 
to  the  metallic  battery  plates. 

But  considering  that  all  atoms  as  well  as  masses  of  terrestrial 
matter  merely  serve  passively  to  receive  and  propagate  im- 
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pulses  of  meohonical  force  throtigh  the  medium  of  electrie  matter 
by  their  polarization,  as  has  been  premised,  these  opposite  initial 
and  terminal  points  simply  represent  the  approximated  part^ 
between  which  the  mechanical  ojMon  and  rtaction  take  plaoa 

It  would  therefore  be  preferable  to  adopt  the  idea  c^  the  aim* 
pie  propagation  and  reception  of  mechanical  impulses  constitut- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  polarization,  through  the  medimn  of  tiia 
electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  groupings  of  atomSy 
instead  of  the  idea  of  regularly  flowing  currents  fiom  atom  to 
atom,  and  mass  to  mass,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  oon.* 
ducting  wires  and  other  bodies. 

The  first  notice  of  the  conducting  powers  of  various  bodies  Vf — 
pears  to  have  been  taken  by  Stephen  Gray  in  1720.  He  announee^* 
the  discovery,  that  by  means  of  metallic  bodies,  the  communica — 
tion  of  electrical  action  might  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  of  88^ 
feet  I  Subsequent  experiments  have  established  the  belief  that 
this  action  admits  of  being  extended  to  the  eircuit  of  the  earth. 

Metals  and  charcoal,  it  has  been  stated,  "  are  the  only  true 
conductors ;  as  it  is  through  them  alone  that  galvanic  currents 
are  propagated  without  producing  change.  In  passing  through 
all  compound  substances,  such  as  solutions  of  salts,  water,  and 
other  fluids,  the  conduction  is  effected  only  by  virtue  of  the  de- 
composition of  these  substances." 


TABLE  OF  CODUCTING  SUBSTANCES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  facilities  afford- 
ed by  groupings  of  different  kinds  of  simple  and  compound  ele- 
mentary atoms  in  propagating  electro-dynamic  action.  The 
several  substances  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  conducting 
powers. 

Silver,  Steam,  Lump  sogar, 

Copper,  Rarefied  air.  Leather, 

Brass,  Earth  and  stones  in  their  stra-  Dry  paper, 

Iron,  tified  states,  CottoQ, 

Platinnm,  Dry  metallic  oxides,  Feathen, 

Charcoal,  Oils,  Hair, 
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Nnta  addi, 

TegcUble  and  wiimal  ubes, 

Wool, 

Ice  below- 13, 

Silk, 

Bletallic  oral, 

Lime, 

Diamond 

Animal  fluids, 

India-rabber, 

Glaaa, 

Pare  water. 

Siliceous  etonca,  1  in  proporion 

Wai, 

Joe  aboTe— 13»  Falit, 

Argillaceona "     (    to  liardness 

Sulphur, 

Soow, 

Porcelain. 

Resin, 

I4ving  vegeUblM  and  animals, 

Baked  wood, 

Amber, 

Fbiue  utd  smoko. 

Dry  air  and  gases, 

Gum  lac. 

Becquerel  haa  given  the  following  experimental  results  as  the 
oomparativo  conducting  powera  of  various  metals. 


Copper 

100, 

Gold, 

fi3'8, 

Silver,    87-6, 

Zhw, 

28-6. 

Platbnm, 

lB-4, 

Iron,      15'8 

Tta. 

16-6, 

Lead, 

8-3. 

The  different  relative  scale  of  the  powera  of  some  of  the  prin- 


cipal kinds  of  metals  as  conductors  of  galv. 
been  given  by  Mr.  Daniel  Davis,  as  follows : 


;  electricity,  I 


Copper,      16220, 
Gold,  11680, 


PHOPAGATION    OF    THE    KLBCTKO- DYNAMIC    ACTION    FROM    GAD- 
TANIC  BATTEEIES  THROUGH  COKDOCTING  BODIES. 


The  term  "current"  has  usually  been  applied  to  designate  the 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  from  galvanic  batteries. 
This  term  represents  a  prolonged  propagation  of  electric  action, 
Buch  as  occurs  when  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  is  pro- 
longed to  an  appreciable  period  of  time  by  employing  an  imper- 
fect conductor,  composed  of  a  thread  moistened  in  salt  water,  to 
serve  as  the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  polarized  action 
and  reaction  between  the  internal  and  external  coating. 

The  conducting  powera  of  wires  of  various  lengths  and 
diameters,  have  been  experimentally  tested  by  Pouillet,  Becque- 
rel,  Christie,  Ohm,  Feohner,  Barlow,  Gumming,  and  Ritchie. 
Diflerent  estimates  have  been  published  by  them  of  the  conduct- 
ing poweiB  of  wires  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  metals. 
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Ohm  and  Fechner  have  affirmed  the  law  of  conduction  to  be 
"  inversely  as  their  lengths,  and  directly  as  their  sections,  or  as  tho 
squares  of  their  diameters ;"  whilst  others  of  them  affirm  the  OOO' 
ductibility  of  bodies  to  be  inversely  proportionate  to  the  squares  (^ 
the  length,  and  directly  proportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the  wiieB, 

So  rapidly  diminished  becomes  the  intensity  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  current  from  a  galvanic  battery  when 
transmitted  through  far-extended  wires,  that  it  was  long  a  ppu- 
lar  opinion  that  galvanic  electricity  could  not  be  effectively 
employed  for  transmitting  electro-mechanical  impulses  to  remote 
distances  along  wires  for  establishing  telegraphic  commuaica- 
tions.    But  by  increasing  the  number  of  galvanic  batteries  em- 
ployed, the  fact  was  ascertained  by  Wheatstone,  that  the  intensitj 
of  the  current  could  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  tnra 
the  freely-movable  needles  of  galvanometers  at  very  remote  did* 
tances,  so  as  to  render  this  mode  of  transmitting  electro-mechani' 
cal  impulses  available  through  the  far-extended  lines  of  conducting 
wires  used  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

When  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  galvanic  batteries  wa* 
first  applied  to  propagate  electro-mechanical  impulses  through 
long  wires,  in  order  to  induce  magnetic  excitation  in  pieces  of  soft 
iron,  as  has  been  described,  it  was  discovered  that  such  a  rapid  di- 
minution of  the  excitation  ensued,  that  Professors  Barlow,  Green, 
and  Daniclls,  affirmed  that  the  most  energetic  batteries  are  inade- 
quate to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  through  very  consi- 
derable lengths  of  conducting  wires,  availably  for  developing 
magnetic  phenomena  in  pieces  of  soft  iron  placed  within  the 
spiral  coils  of  the  remote  end  of  the  wire. 

In  the  year  1837  Professor  Morse  entered  a  caveat  for  a 
patent  right  to  employ  the  electro-dynamic  power  developed  by 
converting  a  piece  of  soft  iron  into  a  temporary  magnet,  by  means 
of  propagating  a  galvanic  current  about  it  as  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  vibrating  armature  of  the  machine  describetl  at  page  389. 
Although  the  experiment  succeeded  satisfactorily  when  the 
galvanic  battery  was  placed  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  appa- 
ratus, yet  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  power,  propagated  from 
the  battery  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  to  remote  dis- 
tances at  the  extreme  ends  of  far  extended  wires,  was  still  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.    Although  Wheatstone  had 
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Iftd  the  way  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the  propagation  of  an 
^iectro-motive  power  adequate  to  turning  a  compass  needle  on  its 
pvot,  yet  the  fact  of  the  power  of  a  battery  to  propagate  eflTec- 
tive  impulses  to  cause  a  piece  of  soft  iron  to  develope  eflfective 
iDechanical  action  still  remained  to  be  established  experimentally. 
It  appears  that  Professor  Morse  first  succeeded  in  establishing 
ttie  practicability  of  propagating  mechanical  action  in  this  way 
through  an  extent  of  about  half  a  mile  of  conducting  wire,  with 
nfficient  power  to  inscribe  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he 
drew  forward  beneath  a  pengil  pressed  against  it  by  electro- 
motive power. 

Being  still  doubtful  of  the  actual  feasibility  of  transmitting 
galvanic  currents  to  act  efficiently  at  remote  distances  for  develop- 
ing the  mechanical  force  of  electro-magnetic  impulses  in  the 
pieces  of  soft  iron,  when  used  for  telegraphic  purposes.  Professor 
Vorse  addressed  a  letter,  in  the  year  1838,  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Representatives,  solicit- 
ing aid  to  enable  him  to  test  experimentally  this  fact ;  (see  Vail's 
-Am,  Telegraph,  page  80 ;)  observing,  "  I  think  it  desirable  that 
*Q  experiment  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale  should  be  made,  to 
test  both  the  practicability  and  the  facility  of  communicating 
^telligence  for  at  least  one  hundred  miles." 

An  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  enabled  him  first 
^  test  the  important  fact,  that  mechanical  action  could  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  to  remote  dis- 
^^ces  from  galvanic  batteries,  as  stated  in  a  communication  in 
"^iliman's  Journal,  published  in  August,  1843. 

At  this  juncture,  the  very  powerful  arrangement  of  Groves's 
ttery  was  fortunately  introduced  into  use,  which  probably 
^^^^red  essentially  to  determine  the  success  of  Professor  Morse's 
j^^^^^*«t  experiment  with  the  Ainds  furnished  by  the  government  of 
e  United  State&  By  means  of  a  combined  arrangement  of  fifty 
lis  of  Groves's  galvanic  battery,  a  mechanical  action  was  first 
^Vaocessfully  propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  to 
distance  of  thirty-three  miles  from  Washington  toward  Balti- 
ore,  whereby  a  weight  of  jth  of  an  ounce  could  be  instanta- 
^^eouflly  lifted  and  dropped,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator  in 
^Vashington. 

By  ibe  ooxgoint  labors  of  Pio&ssors  Morse  and  Fisher,  the 
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fact  appears  to  have  been  first  verified  as  a  law,  "  tbat  whilst  the 
distance  was  increased  in  arithmetical  ratio,  an  addition  to  the 
series  of  galvanic  pairs  of  plates  increased  the  magnetic  power  in 
a  geometric  ratio."  Hence  it  was  concluded  "  that  the  practi- 
cability of  transmitting  currents  to  any  accessible  distances  is 
relieved  from  all  scientific  objections." 

An  historical  account  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the 
electric  telegraph  will  be  presently  detailed. 

In  communicating  the  results  of  Mr.  Walker'a  experiments 
in  propagating  mechanical  action  along  telegraphic  wires  be- 
ween  Washington  and  St,  Louis,  Dr.  Baehe  states  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  American  Association  at  Charleston,  that  the 
electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated  in  the  form  of  "hydro- 
galvanic  waves"  in  both  directions  simultaneously,  witbont 
interference.  "  As  several  successive  syllables  of  sound  may  set 
out  in  succession  from  the  same  place,  and  be  on  their  way  at  the 
same  time  to  the  listener  at  a  distance,  so  also,  when  the  telegraph 
line  is  long  enough,  several  waves  may  be  on  their  way  from  the 
signal  station  before  the  first  one  reaches  the  receiving  station." 

This  account  very  exactly  corresponds  with  the  propagation 
of  mechanical  action  by  the  undulatory  waves  of  fluid  water  and 
air.  On  the  surface  of  quiet  waters  the  waves  may  be  seen  pro- 
pagating the  impulses  simultaneously  imparted  to  tbem  fix)m  no- 
merous  disturbing  causes,  in  equally  numerous  relative  direction^ 
the  undulations  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  and  even 
running  in  opposite  directions,  without  interference.  A  similar 
result  occurs  in  the  propagation  of  impulses  through  the  air  in 
the  modified  form  of  sounds,  which  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  however  numerous  the  directions  from  which  they  may 
proceed,  each  one  producing  its  peculiar  action,  or  tone,  as  famil- 
iarly recognized  in  the  use  of  combined  musical  instruments.  The 
electric  waves  of  polarization  appear  to  be  similarly  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  perfectly  mobile  electric  matter  by  the 
waves  of  polarization  of  the  atoms  of  the  telegraphic  wires. 

When  there  is  no  gross  matter  to  be  polarized,  and  to  direct 
the  line  of  propagation,  it  becomes  equally  diffused,  as  in  the 
void  space  of  the  heavens.  This  fact  is  most  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  the  simultaneous  propagation  of  electro-mechanical 
L  Mlioa  fivm  the  myriads  of  stars  profusely  sprinkled  throughout 
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^  depthB  of  space,  each  one  transmitting  its  distinct  nndulatory 
^¥6  through  the  electric  ether  diffused  throughout  void  space, 
tnd  each  inducing  its  distinct  action  on  the  electroscopic  retina 
tf  the  eye.  The  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  very  remotest 
dxttten  of  stars,  however,  become  so  blended  together  in  the 
itebulous  haze  of  the  milky  way,  as  to  require  the  artificial  aid 
of  the  telescope  to  concentrate  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  upon 
outerial  nerves. 


Conducting  Powers  of  Fluids, 

freely  movable  atoms  of   fluids,  interposed  between  the 
points  of  wires  constituting  electric  circuits,  become  polarized, 
•^d  various  relative  movements  of  them  are  found  to  occur. 
-^Q  atoms  of  atmospheric  air  become  polarized,  first,  similarly, 
'^d  then  dissimilarly,  and  are  first  urged  toward  the  excited  pole, 
*^^<i  then  from  it    The  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated  by 
4ix*ect  mechanical  impulses  to  the  air  in  a  breeze.    Turpentine 
*^d  other  liquids  exhibit  very  distinctly  the  currents  toward 
,*^d  from  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.    But  in  most  group- 
^^^  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  molecules,  the  polarizations  ex- 
^^d  to  the  individual  atoms,  causing  their  separation  from 
^^jch  other.    The  molecules  of  water,  for  instance,  in  propagat- 
^^^  electro-mechanical  impulses,  become  polarized,  and  the  in- 
dividual atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  thereby  separated, 
^Vie  latter  going  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  former  to  the 
Negative  pole.    New  orders  or  arrangements  of  polarizations  are 
t«lius  effected  in  liquid  solutions  of  compound  substances. 

The  theory  was  originally  advanced  by  Grotthus,  that  electro- 
dynamic  action  is  propagated  through  fluid  compound  substances 
V)y  a  succession  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  of  the  se- 
ries of  molecules  situated  in  the  line  between  the  poles  of  the 
galvanic  apparatus,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  figure. 

Supposing  three  molecules  of  water  to  be  represented  by  the 

six  small  circles,  representing  three  atoms  each  of  oxygen  and 

hydrogen,  in  a  line  between  the  opposite  copper  and  zinc  plates  of 

a  battery  cell,  the  molecules  become  polarized  by  the  action  of 

the  recoiling  zinc;  and  the  atom  of  oxygen,  0,  becomes  urged 
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toward  the  zinc  plate,  Z,  and  electro-dynamically  united  there- 
with, allowing  the  zinc  plate  to  become  restored  to  its  nataral 
polarization  of  an  oxide  of  zinc  or  earthy  ore. 

On  the  reunion  of  this  atom  of  oxygen 
^y  with  the  zinc  plate,  it  might  be  supposed 

^,^<::=^^^         ^    that  the  bubble  of  hydrogen   previondj 
{  j   united  therewith  to  constitute  a  molecale  of     1 

clgr 3     "Tsf^  water,  would  be  set  free  in  a  bubble  of  gi0 

ip^^^^j^^l     to  rise  immediately  to  the  surface  of  the 

liquid.    But  this  result  does  not  take  plaoe  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  bubble  of  hydrogc^ 
gas  appears  in  contact  with  the  surface  (^^ 
the  plate,  C,  across  a  considerable  space  ^^ 
^   intervening  liquid,  as  represented  by  th^^ 
'^"    .  I        ^"^       detached  circle. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon,  the  same  polarization  has  ^ 
been  considered  to  be  extended  throughout  the  series  of  mole- 
cules, so  that  at  the  instant  the  right  hand  atom,  O,  becomes 
polarized  and  urged  toward  the  plate,  Z,  its  twin  atom  be- 
comes oppositely  polarized  and  urged  toward  the  left  hand  to 
become  united  with  the  atom,  O,  forming  another  molecule  of 
water ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  series  of 
the  molecules  of  water,  until  the  last  atom  of  hydrogen,  having 
no  atom  of  oxygen  to  become  united  with,  is  detached  and  set 
free  to  rise  in  a  bubble  of  gas  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
contact  with  the  copper  plate. 

These  reciprocal  changes  of  the  unions  of  different  kinds  of 
freely  movable  atoms  in  solutions  have  been  designated  by  the 
term  "  Chemical  Decomposition."  The  new  order  of  polarization 
of  the  atoms,  which  simultaneously  ensues,  has  been  similarly 
designated  by  the  term  "Chemical  Composition."  It  is  manifest, 
in  this  case,  that  both  of  these  phenomena  of  Chemical  Decom- 
position, and  of  Chemical  Composition,  are  the  effects  of  a  po- 
larization produced  by  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter.  Hence  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  Chemical  and  Electrical  action  will  hereafter  be  ar- 
gued, when  we  recur  to  this  subject  in  treating  of  Chemical  Af- 
finity, as  a  source  of  Natural  Motive  Power. 
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SBOPAGATION  OF  ELECTRO-MECHANICAL  IMPULSES  IN  DISKUPTIVE 
DI8CUARGKS  THROUGH   THE  AIR. 


The  facts  of  the  propagatiou  of  mechanical  action  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter,  in  the  modified  form  of  lightning 
and  electric  Bparks,  have  been  previoitslj  described.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  modes  in  which  this  action  is  propagated  through 
the  air  is  fraught  with  instructive  information. 

In  his  "Experimental  Researches,"  Professor  Faradaj  has 
dasaifled  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  under  three 
heads,  viz.,  by  Dtsruption,  Conduction,  axui  Gtnvection.  Conduction 
has  just  been  considered  :is  a  modified  form  of  inductive  excita- 
tioD,  or  of  polarizations  of  a  continuous  series  ofatoms  and  masses. 
In  the  preceding  classification  by  Professor  Faraday,  the  electric 
matter  appears  to  be  regarded  as  transferable  from  one  portion 
of  matter  to  another.  In  treating  of  the  Conducting  Power  of 
Fluids,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  molecules  of  air,  turpentine, 
Ac,  on  becoming  polarized,  are  urged  from  the  battery  pole, 
thus  propagating  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form 
of  mechanical  movements  of  the  atoms.  These  movements  are 
considered  as  wafting  the  electric  matter  across  a  space  occupied 
by  air;  and  hence  the  term  "Convective,"  has  been  iipplied  to 
designate  this  mode  of  ferriage  of  electric  matter,  instead  of  its 
propagation  by  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter. 

The  term  "  disruptive"  implies  abreaking  through, 
and  is  figuratively  employed  to  denote  the  noisy  dis- 
charges of  lightning  or  electric  sparks  through  the 
air.     The  silent  luminous  brushes  darting  forth  from 
electrically  excited  bodies,  as  shown  in  .the  figure, 
also  constitute  another  form  of  disruptive  discharge. 
"When    the    disruptive    discharge    takes  place 
through  the  vacuous  space  of  a  bell  glass,  as  has 
been  illustrated  at  page  CO,  it  becomes  reduced  to 
lambent  corruscations  of  varying  intensity  of  action, 
producing  equally  varied  electro-dynamic  action  on 
the  material  nerves  of  the  eje,  and  correspondingly 
modified  sensations  or  perceptions  of  various  hues. 
36 
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In  treating  of  ConductioQ,  the  facts  bavc  bean  stated,  that 
electro-dynamic  action  from  a  galvanic  battery  may  be  propa- 
gated through  a  great  length  of  telegraphic  wires,  whilst  it  is  oof 
readily  propagated  through  a  apace  of  the  thousaodth  port  of 
an  inch  of  ^r.  Impulses  are  readily  transmitted  by  morenteno 
through  the  air  of  all  other  kinds  of  matter.  Whenoe,  thei, 
.  arises  the  peculiar  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  niovenieot  of 
electric  matter,  and  why  is  it  confined  to  the  surface  of  mfr 
tallic  wires  through  an  extent  of  a  hundred  miles,  rather  thu 
to  overleap  a  minute  portion  of  apace  occupied  by  air? 

This  very  remarkable  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  i» 
■difficulty  of  establishing  a  determinate  fixed  polarization  unoag 
the  molecules  of  freely  moveable  atoms  of  air  and  gases.  IgsKiiid 
■of  becoming  regularly  polarized  in  a  continuous  series,  they  n* 
■dily  yield  to  the  first  impulse  propagated  by  electro-dynanM 
action,  and  are  reciprocally  urged  to  separate  irom  each  otbit; 
like  the  two  freely  movable  pith  balls  of  electroscopes,  Instesl, 
therefore,  of  propagating  electro-dynamic  action  by  the  p^>l<^ 
dzation  of  fixed  arrangements  of  lines  of  atoms  in  oonsecatin 
^ries,  the  instantaneous  separation  of  them  is  effected.  Tiea 
they  react  mechanically  against  the  action  propagated  thnngfa 
the  medium  of  electric  matter  from  the  excited  body.  The  dec- 
tro-dynamic  impulses  appear,  therefore,  to  be  expended  in  at 
parting  actual  movements  to  the  molecules  of  fluid  air,  instead  t£ 
propagating  polarizations  through  a  series  of  them. 

That  this  result  actually  takes  place  admits  of  illnstralioa  hj 
■causing  the  smoke  of  an  extinguished  candle  to  rise  up  in  front 
■of  the  point  of  a  wire  attached  to  the  conductor  of  an  exdted 
electrical  machine.  A  rapid  separation  of  the  particles  of  th« 
air  from  the  vicinity  of  the  point  takes  place  in  a  continuous 
breeze  or  avra,  as  it  is  termed,  as  rendered  visible  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  smoke. 

This  phenomenon  admits  of  the  most  perfect  test  by  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  mechanical  science  establishing  that 
action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.  If  the 
particles  of  air  adjacent  to  the  point  of  the  wire  be  urged  to 
move  therefrom,  there  must  be  an  eqnal  and  opposite  reac^oa 
upon  the  point  of  the  wire  itself  causing  it  to  recoil  Uk©  a  caa- 
non  discharging  a  ball. 
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This  fftct  ia  experimentally  tested  by  balancing  a  wire  con- 
Bected  with  the  excited  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  on  a 
piTOt  like  a  compass  needle,  with  its  extreme  ends  bended  at 
Hght  angles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut. 

The  wires,  sustained  on  a  stand,  P,  are  insulated  by  the 
glass  pillar,  C,  and  connected  with  the  excited  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  by  the 
rod,  B.  From  each  of  the 
recurved  .points,  the  parti- 
cles of  air  are  simultaneous- 
ly repelled,  and  the  equal 
leaction  upon  the  points 
produces  a  rapid  revolving 
movement  of  the  series  of 
little  frames,  imparting  to 
lliis  machine  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  appearance, 
being  operated  directly  by 
dectromotjve  power. 

The  current  of  air  is  also 
pQffioient  to  propel  light  pa- 
per sails  affixed  to  the  arms 
of  a  wire  frame,  similar  to 
the  floatfi  of  a  water-wheel. 
A  model  of  a  little  mill 
wheel  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  to  be  operated  by  electrical  agency. 

To  surprise  playmates  with  the  phi 
jnill  revolving  without  any  apparent 
breeze,  more  than  forty  years  ago 
I  constructed  a  little  machine  to  be 
operated  by  the  reaction  developed 
between  the  particles  of  air  and  wire 
points  by  electricity,  as  represented  in 
the  wood-cut. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  con- 
dufflvely  that  the  particles  of  aeriform 
fiuids  do  not  become  polarized,  like 
particles  of  iron  filings,  with  similarly 
directed  circuits  of  electric  currents  about  their  axes,  and  at- 
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tracted  reciprocally  by  an  excited  body ;  on  ihe  contrary,  ihey  are 
urged  therefrom.  Hence  il  is  manire^t,  that  when  a  mechanical 
action  is  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  electric  matter 
diffused  throughout  a  mass  of  solid,  readily  polarizable  material 
atoms,  it  ia  not  reacted  upon  and  resisted,  as  it  ia  by  aeriform 
mosses,  which  require  to  be  actually  dinplaced  and  moved  out 
of  the  way  of  the  progressive  impulses  propagated  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter. 

This  mode  of  propagation  is  manifestly  effected  by  bnahng 
through  the  fluid  atmospheres  of  all  gaseous  or  aeriform  parti- 
cles, as  the  term  disruptive  implies.  The  propagation  of  mecha- 
nical action  through  the  atmosphere  appears  therefore  to  be  ef- 
fected directly  by  displacing  the  particles  in  its  progress,  and  by 
opening  a  void  space  therein.  Thai  this  result  is  really  pro- 
duced by  disruptive  discharges  of  electricity  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  sounds  are  caused  by  the  collapsing  of  the  displaced 
air  into  the  void  space  left  aa  an  open  path-way  through  a  po^ 
tion  of  transferred  fluid,  Sounds  are  similarly  produced  by  the 
collapsing  of  the  air  into  the  void  space  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  whip-lash,  in  snapping  it. 

The  prolongation  of  the  continuous  sound  of  thunder-peali^ 
or  of  "rolling  thunder,"  is  aacribable  to  a  difference  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  propagation  of  sound  and  of  electro -dymunic  aotioD. 
The  undulations  of  the  air  advance  with  the  velocity  of  only 
1180  feet  per  second,  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  five  seconds; 
whilst  the  undulations  of  the  electric  medium  are  propagated 
about  a  million  of  miles  in  the  same  period.  The  electro-dynamic 
action  of  a  flash  of  lightning  is  propagated  to  the  electroacopic 
nerves  of  the  eye,  in  the  modified  form  of  light,  almost  smulta- 
neously  from  the  remotest  and  from  thp  nearest  point  of  its 
transit  through  a  mile  in  extent  of  the  atmosphere.  Bat  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  undulating  wave  of  the  air  reaches  the 
ear  only  at  the  expiration  of  five  seconds  afier  the  perception  of 
the  flash.  Consequently  when  a  discbarge  of  lightning  takes 
place  through  the  atmosphere  from  a  cloud  one  mile  high,  above 
the  observer,  to  the  earth  near  his  aide,  the  ^&Ai.  and  commence- 
ment of  the  sound  of  the  thunder  are  simultaneously  perceived. 
But  the  sound  will  continue  to  arrive  at  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear  for  five  seconds  continuously,  thus  producing  a  prolongation 
of  the  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  ear  during  tbia  period. 
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The  displacement  of  the  air,  to  produce  a  vacaum,  requires  a 
powerful  mecbanical  action,  as  is  well  known  to  every  scholar 
who  has  worked  an  air  pump.  The  air  must  therefore  oppose  a 
Tery  considerable  resistance  to  a  disruptive  discharge  of  electri- 
city.   A  cannon  ball  is  arrested  thereby  in  a  few  seconds  of  time. 

These  considerations  afford  us  the  means  of  calculating  the 
comparative  extent  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  passage  of 
portion  of  electric  matter,  and  to  that  of  a  cannon  ball. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  is  found  to  increase  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  increased  velocities.  Taking  the  ve- 
locity of  ft  cannon  ball  to  be  J  of  a  mile  per  second,  and  that  of 
liglitning  to  be  at  the  estimated  speed  of  light,  or  200,000  miles 
per  second,  and  calculating  the  increase  of  resistance  to  be  in  the 
above  stated  ratio,  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  dis- 
ruptive discharge  of  electric  matter  through  the  air  must  exceed 
that  opposed  to  the  movement  of  the  matter  of  a  ball  discharged 
(rora  a  cannon,  in  the  ratio  of  160,000,000,000  to  1.  This  in- 
tense resistance  or  reaction  of  the  air  affords  a  sufficient  mechan- 
ical reason  for  accounting  for  the  fa^t,  that  an  impulse  of  me- 
chanical force  may  be  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the 
clee.trie  matter  existing  in  connection  with  the  grouping  of  atoms 
«f  telegraphic  conducting  wires  a  hundred  miles,  in  preference 
-to  leaping  across  j\  of  an  inch  of  atmospheric  air. 

That  the  air  in  contact  with  conducting  wires  serves  to  impede 
also  the  propagation  of  disruptive  action  over  their  surfaces,  is 
proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Harris.  Fine  wires,  which 
become  red-hot  when  employed  to  propagate  violent  discharges 
from  Leyden  jars  in  the  open  air,  ceased  to  become  red-hot  when 
arranged  beneath  a  glass  vessel  exhausted  of  air.  And  when 
galvanic  batteries  are  substituted  in  place  of  the  Leyden  jars 
in  the  preceding  exjieriment,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  dif- 
&rence  in  the  result,  This  fact  demonstrates  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the 
fjnedium  of  electric  matter,  by  a  disruptive  discharge,  and  by  elec- 
tro-polarization of  a  series  of  consecutive  atoms.  The  latter  mode 
of  propagation  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  presence  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  whilst  the  former  is  essentially  obstructed,  or  rather 
confined  thereby  to  the  surfaces  of  conducting  bodies. 
On  making  contact  of  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  on 
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breaking  contact,  there  ia  induced  a  Budden  dtsplaoenwnt  of  tl 
electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  the  conducting  win 
and  a  sudden  re6uent  recoiling  surge  thereof,  as  baa  just  bean 
described,  which  ia  equivalent  to  a  disruptive  dischargeof  a  Laf- 
den  jar, 

Yoid  space  serves  to  allow  great  facility  for  the  propegalioB 
of  disruptive  discharges,  as  has  been  recapitulated  of  the  electric 
flashes  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  of  the  lambent  flashes  through 
void  space,  as  illustrated  by  the  Sgure  at  page  60.     In  void 
space  there  can  be  no  matter  to  be  acted  upon,  and  to  oppow  ro— 
action,  or  resistance,  excepting  the  electric  matter  itael^  whie^   I 
pervades  all  otherwise  unoccupied  space.     By  taking  this  bcM  I 
into  consideration,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  some  of  the  mo^ 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  disruptive  discharges  of  lightniBl 
iiom  thunder-clouds. 


Mrplanation  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Lightnintf. 

The  sudden  polarization  of  the  atoms  of  the  atmoepberio  u.- 
in  the  line  of  the  disruptive  discharge  of  a  flash  of  ligbtaiog  in 
duces  their  instantaneous  separation,  and  the  consequent  opening 
of  a  continuous  line  of  void  space  between  the  clouds,  and  ll 
earth.     This  separation  of  tbe  atoms  of  the  air  causes  the  d< 
and  windows  of  houses  struck  by  lightning  ts  be  burst  outwanhs"^ 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 

On  the  sudden  opening  of  a  line  of  void  space  by  a 
ruptive  discharge  of  lightning,  the  resisting  medium  of  inl 
vening  air  is  removed,  and  a  ready  pathway  is  oflered  for  thi 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  between  all  portions  of  i 
cloud,  and  tbe  earth.  This  line  of  void  space  serves  aa  a  ooo-  ' 
ducting  wire  suspended  in  the  sky ;  toward  which  tbe  tniDO 
disruptive  discharges  from  diflerent  parts  of  a  cloud  convei^  ii 
brilliant  corruscatious,  like  tb  e  confluent  branches  of  rire 
phenomenon  of  the  reciprocal  convergency  or  attraction  of  simi — 
larly  moving  electric  discharges  has  been  illustrated  at  page  218^ 
by  figures  18  and  19. 

The  approach  of  every  minor  lateral  discharge  toward  the  nuuip- 
discharge,  induces  tbe  latter  also  to  deviate  from  a  atraighfc 
line,  and  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  forked  junctions,  from  wfaieb 
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Qut^fiirBi  0f  disraptive  diacharge  has  received  the  popular  name 

of  "  Forked  Lightning." 

-.; .  .When  these  accessions  of  collateral  currents  are  numerous^ 

theyr  unite  with  the  main  disruptive  discharge  by  such  firequent 
Miprocal  deviations  from  a  straight  line,  as  to  induce  the  zigzag 
^beetkuifl,  so  oommonly  observable  in  the  exhibition  of  the  sub- 
fias  phenomena  of  a  thunder-storm.  These  numerous  forked 
JBQOtkHis  resemble  the  glittering  links  of  a  golden  chain,  sus- 
pended in  the  sky  from  the  underside  of  a  dark  thunder-cloud. 
Henoe^  the  term  "  Chain  Lightning"  has  been  popularly  intro- 
dooed  to  denote  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 


fiinetions  of  Pointed  Bodies  cmd  Sharp  Edges  in  promoting  Electrio 

Action, 

When  pointed  wires  are  em^doyed  to  propagate  electrodyna- 
^Uic  action,  it  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  polarized  atoms 
^f  air  become  urged  therefrom  in  a  continuous  succession,  con- 
notating a  breeze,  or  aura^  The  electro  dynamic  action  is  thus 
silently  transmitted,  by  imparting  an  actual  momentum  to  the 
air  luad  to  other  bodies  exposed  thereto.  When  globular  bodies 
or  flat  surfaces  are  presented  to  the  air,  the  disruptive  discharge 
does  not  thus  go  on  continuously ;  but  accumulates  in  intermittent 
sparks.  The  former  mode  of  propagation  is  continuous  and 
Bilent; — the  latter  intermittent  and  noisy. 

This  difference  is  traceable  to  the  fact,  that  by  reducing  the 
forai  of  a  conductor  to  a  sharp  point,  the  intensity  of  the  force 
beoomes  concentrated ;  whilst  the  intensity  of  the  resistance  to 
polarization  of  the  adjacent  atoms  of  air  becomes  correspondingly 
diminished. 

Supposing  the  flat  surface  of  the  area  of  a  square  inch  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  point  of  a  fine  sewing  needle,  it  ad- 
mits of  calculation  that  10,000  of  such  points  may  be  comprised 
within  this  area.  If  the  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
be  augmented,  and  the  resistance  be  correspondingly  diminished 
in  an  equal  ratio,  by  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  atoms  of 
air  opposed  thereto,  the  result  may  be  estimated  by  multiplying, 
this  increased  intensity  by  the  diminished  resistance  (10,000  X. 
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10,000=100,000,000),  showing  it  to  be  as  one  to  one  handled 
million. 

This  theoretical  calculation  leads  us  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  pointed  wires  attached  to  the  main  oonductorB 
of  electrical  machines,  approximated  to  the  revolving  glass  plate; 
and  to  comprehend  why  the  same  arrangement  of  pointed  wires 
on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  main  conductor  would  propagate  eleo- 
tro-polarization  to  the  atoms  of  surrounding  air,  as  fast  as  it  re- 
ceives electro-polarization  from  the  atoms  of  air  intervening  be- 
tween the  points  and  surface  of  the  revolving  glass  plate  of  the 
machine. 

As  acute  points  are  thus  demonstrated  to  perform  such  im- 
portant functions  in  propagating  electro-dynamic  action  in  the 
operation  of  electrical  machines,  by  polarizing  the  atmospheri 
air,  and  by  receiving  reactions  therefrom,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  clue  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  abundant  employment  ol 
sharp  thorny  points  in  the  mechanisms  of  vegetable  bodies. 

In  describing  vegetable  organic  formations,  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  they  all  constitute  mechanisms  systematically 
devised  for  receiving  and  propagating  mechanical  action  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter ;  and  in  describing  the  excitation 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  it  has  been  recapitulated  that  every 
flash  of  lightning  propagates  mechanical  action  to  all  bodies 
within  a  distance  of  scores  of  miles  therefrom.  It  follows  from 
these  facts,  combined  with  the  preceding  calculations  of  the 
functions  of  pointed  conductors  in  determining  the  direction  of 
the  propagation  of  electrical  machines,  that  the  acute  thorns  and 
bristly  spires  of  down,  with  which  the  branches,  leaves,  fruits^ 
seed  vessels,  &c.,  of  innumerable  kinds  of  plants,  are  profusely 
provided,  must  exert  an  important  electro-dynamic  influence  in 
determining  the  functions  of  vegetable  organizations.  It  may  be 
commonly  noticed,  that  plants  growing  on  arid  soils,  and  furnished 
with  the  shortest  roots,  such  as  the  various  species  of  the  Cacti, 
Are  the  most  abundantly  provided  with  thorns. 

The  perfect  acuteness  of  the  points  of  natural  thorns,  when 
•compared  with  the  most  perfectly  acute  points  which  human  art 
'Can  impart  to  steel  needles,  is  wonderfully  displayed  by  the 
microscope.  And  there  is  such  an  extensive  system  in  this 
.arrangement  of  thorny  points  in  the  mechanisms  of  vegetable 
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bodies,  even  to  those  of  the  serrated  & 
that  the  most  skeptical  must  admit  t1 
taut  design  in  the  mechanics  of  nature. 

These  investigations  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  artificial 
functions  of  sharp-pointed  and  sharp-edged  implements,  com- 
monl^y  used  by  mechanics  iu  puncturingand  cutting  wood,  metals, 
Ac  The  philosophy  of  the  selection  of  steel  for  sharp-pointed  and 
Bharp-edged  cutting  implements,  is  also  involved  in  this  inquiry, 
B8  founded  on  strictly  scientific  electro-dynamic  principles. 

To  impart  to  atoms  of  iron  the  property  of  a  masterly  influ- 
ence in  overpowering  the  cohesion  of  nearly  al!  kinds  of  hard 
Bubstances,  precisely  the  same  preliminary  processes  of  an  artifi- 
cial excitation  are  resorted  to  as  are  employed  in  imparting  to 
the  same  iron  the  masterly  electro  dynamic  influence  of  perma- 
nent magnetic  forces.  Tbe  atoms  of  iron  are  first  reduced  from 
their  natural  polarized  condition  of  an  ore,  to  the  constrained 
polarized  condition  of  a  smelted  metal,  as  has  been  previously 
recapitulated.  It  is  then  further  subjected  to  eleciro -dynamic 
excitation  by  a  long  process  of  exposure  at  a  high  temperature  in 
contact  with  organic  charcoal  in  an  air-tight  box.  After  this 
second  excitation,  it  is  subjected  to  a  third  process  of  electro- 
dynamic  excitation  in  contact  with  the  same  organic  fuel  in  a 
forge.  In  this  last  stage  of  extreme  electro-dynamic  excitation, 
the  metal  is  withdrawn,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water, 
as  if  instantaneously  to  arrest  and  fix  the  constrained  polariza- 
tions of  the  atoms. 

After  being  subjected  to  these  thrice-repeated  excitations,  the 
combined  groupings  of  atoms  of  iron  and  carbon  are  recognized 
by  tbe  popular  name  of  "tempered  steel;"  which  is  iron  re- 
duced to  a  highly  constrained  artificial  electro-polarized  state,  by 
means  of  the  combustion  of  fuel  originating  from  solar  influence 
on  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  plants,  as  has  been  reiterated 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  this  highly  constrained  electro-static  condition,  a  blow  of 
a  hammer  on  a  bar  of  this  tempered  steel  whilst  held  in  a  sloping 
direction  pointing  toward  the  pole  of  the  earth,  or  the  subjection 
of  it  to  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  as  described  at  page 
247,  figure  42,  will  impart  to  it  permanent  dynamic  powers, 
recognized  as  magnetic. 
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The  powerful  electro-mechanical  action  propagated  to  bodies 
bj  moving  near  them  these  tempered  steel  magnets,  has  been 
recapitulated  in  treating  of  magneto-eleetricity.  The  most  reErac- 
tory  substances  yield  like  was  before  a  flame,  when  exposed  to 
the  electro -mechanical  action  propagated  from  bars  of  tempered 
and  exciied  steel,  used  in  powerful  magneto-electrical  machines. 
The  cohesion  of  the  atoms  of  a  bar  of  solid  silver,  copper,  and 
other  metals,  is  overpowered  at  one  point  of  the  electrcM^ynamic 
circuit,  and  re-established  at  another  ia  crystalline  beauty  and 
Bolidity. 

With  these  analogies  before  us,  can  we  longer  deem  it  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  that  this  same  tempered  steel,  which  by  its  mere 
movement  near  other  matter,  is  capable  of-  simultaneously  coun- 
teracting and  re-establishing  the  cohesion  of  the  atoms  of  such 
bodies,  should  be  endued  with  the  property  of  overpowering  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  of  solid  bodies,  when  its  electro-dynamic 
powers  are  rendered  intensely  concentrated  at  the  acute  points  or 
sharp  edges  of  cutting  implements,  and  in  this  state  brought  into 
contact  with  groupings  of  adoms  cohering  in  solid  bodies-? 

Indeed,  the  identical  tempered  steel  chisels  which  have  been 
employed  successfully  in  turning  off  chips  from  refractory  metals, 
;nay  be  aubaequently  employed  as  magnets  in  a  magneto-electric 
machiue,  to  restore  to  the  severed  particles  their  orignal  crystal- 
line grouping,  by  the  present  well-known  process  of  electro- 
metallurgy. And  the  same  mechanical  power  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  is  employed  to  operate  the  turning-lathe  to  cutoff 
chips  from  a  bar  of  metal,  may  also  be  employed  tO'  turn  this 
magneto-electric  machine,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  restored  con- 
dition of  cohesion  in  a  solid  mass. 

When  the  keen  edge  of  a  razor  is  drawn  over  the  selvedge 
ef  a  piece  of  cloth  distended  to  separate  the  severed  parte  from 
before  the  advancing  blade,  so  as  to  oppose  no  resistance  thereto, 
the  phenomenon  of  cohesion  yields  as  if  by  a  magic  touch  to  the 
trenchant  blade. 

That  the  cohesion  or  hardness  of  tempered  steel  is  a  contin- 
gent property,  and  not  an  inherent  one,  is  demonstrable  by 
referring  to  the  experiment  of  cutting  in  two  a  cast-steel  file,  or 
a  thick  oast-steel  saw-plate,  with  the  smooth  edge  of  a  thin 
jevolving  disc  of  sofl  sheet-iroo,  as  illustrated  at  page  310,  Bgure 
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67.  The  npid  movement  of  the  sheet-iron  near  the  hardesed 
tteel  file  excitea  a  reversed  polarization  of  it«  component  atoms, 
which  tb^n  yield  readily  before  the  advancing  edge  of  the  90^; 
iron.  Indeed  the  rapid  movement  of  the  aoft  iron  serves  to  pro- 
pagate an  overpowering  electro-djaamic  action  to  the  eteel  at 
nst,  equal  to  tb&t  which  the  steel  in  motion  imparts  to  the  iron 
on  reversing  their  relative  conditioua.  The  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  between  these  two  substances  reciprocally  in  this  case 
tt  in  all  others. 

In  using  a  razor,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  dip  it  in  warm 
*tier,  to  increase  ita  trenchant  powers.  If  there  be  any  advan- 
lige  derivable  from  thin  process,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  induc- 
lion  of  thermo-electrio  excitation. 

In  tracing  out  the  valuable  properties  of  steel  for  the  purpose 
of  catting  implementa  in   the   useful  arts,  the  preceding  facts 

indicate  the  originating  source  to  be  the  electro-dynamic  action 

of  the  eun  on  the  organs  of  plants,  through  the  modified  group- 
ings of  atoms  into  fuel.     The  action  is  the  more  intense  as  the 

points  or  edges  are  reduced  to  the  most  acute  forms,  as  has  been 

aec&pitulaled. 


On  Averting  Dmvptive  I>iachargea  of  Lightning  from  Buildinge. 

The  various  expedient*devised  for  the  protection  of  buildings, 
and  of  the  occupants  of  them,  from  injury  by  disruptive  dis- 
charges of  lightning,  are  all  founded  on  the  principle  of  providing 
some  more  readily  polarizable  body  than  the  materials  employed 
by  masons  and  carpenters  in  the  construction  of  edifices.  When 
ibe  materials  employed  in  construction  are  readily  polarizable,  as 
where  the  roofe  of  buildings  are  covered  with  metal,  with  ample 
metallic  water  conductors  descending  to  the  ground  and  con- 
nected with  metallic  pipes  extended  beneath  the  moist  eartb^these 
arrangements  afford  a  more  ready  pathway  of  polarizable  atoms 
for  the  propagation  of  violent  mechanical  action  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter,  than  the  bodies  of  the  occupants 
Eving  beneath  such  a  roof.  And  so,  also,  in  the  construction  of 
steamboats,  so  much  readily  polarizable  metal  is  employed  in 
the  smoke-pipea,  beams,  piston-rods,  and  iron,  braces,  that  thete  is 
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no  case  on  reoord  where  a  passenger  on  board  of  a  Bteamboat  has 
been  injurjed  by  lightning. 

The  connection  of  the  series  of  readily  polarizable  atoms  of 
metallic  conductors  with  the  moist  earth  is  an  essential  requisite 
in  the  arrangement  of  lightning-rods ;  for  these  rods  do  not  pro- 
pagate the  disruptive  discharges,  unless  the  system  of  their  po- 
larizations be  extended  to  the  neutralizing  reaction  of  the  pi)Iar^ 
ized  matter  of  the  moist  earth. 

It  is  not  always  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  buildings  to 
employ  a  single  pointed  rod  at  the  central  apex  of  the  roof;  for 
the  disruptive  discharges  of  lightning  are  not  always  in  a  vertical 
direction.  I  have  noticed  instances  where  the  courses  of  disrup- 
tive discharges  of  lightning  have  taken  a  sloping  direction,  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  45°  with  the  earth's  surface.  This  fact  wj 
demonstrated  by  the  mutilation  of  the  small  twigs  and  branch 
of  forest  trees  in  oblique  lines  towards  the  main  trunks.  Th 
massy  trunk  of  a  walnut  tree,  seventy  feet  in  height,  I  have  seen 
completely  split  open  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  th 
ground,  when  the  whole  top  remained  uninjured.  The  sides  o; 
houses  may  sometimes  be  similarly  struck  by  lightning. 

In  the  preceding  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  height, 
great,  of  a  single  lightning-rod,  can  afiFord  no  certain  protection; 
and  hence  no  rule  can  be  given  for  regulating  the  heights  of  th* 
rods.     For  this  reason  the  most  perfect  arrangement  is  to 
the  conductors  over  the  pinnacles,  and  even  along  the  eaves  of 
roof,  with  vertical  points  distributed  at  intervals,  as  is  now  com 
monly  practised,  and  descending  rods  at  the  four  corners. 

A  common  bell-wire  has  been  often  found  to  conduct  v 
destructive  discharges  of  lightning  from  one  part  of  a  dwelling 
house  to  another ;  and  even  a  nail  in  a  partition  often  serves 
determine  the  direction  of  the  action.  A  fine  wire  may  there- 
fore serve  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling, 
although  it  may  be  melted  and  destroyed  by  the  discharge.  The 
size  of  the  metallic  conducting-rods  is  not  therefore  so  important 
as  the  multiplication  of  them.  A  copper  wire  of  jth  of  an  inch 
diameter,  or  an  iron  rod  f  th  of  an  inch  square,  may  be  relied 
upon  as  of  sufficiently  large  size. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  passage  of  electricity 
near  any  body  serves  to  disturb  the  natural  state  of  rest  of  the 
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dectricitj  existing  in  connection  therewith.  Gonsequentlj  it 
i&ay  be  calculated  upon  that  the  inmates  of  every  building  will 
^  slightly  shocked  by  a  discharge  of  lightning,  even  when  no 

^tace  of  action  may  be  discoverable  on  the  conducting-rods  that 

serve  to  transmit  it 

In  the  construction  of  powder  magazii^es,  care  must  be  taken 

that  no  metal  be  in  contact  with  the  inflammable  material,  to 

iflduce  lateral  discharges  that  may  ignite  it. 


On  Averting  Disruptive  Discharges  of  Lightning  from   Yessds. 

The  disruptive  action  of  lightning  upon  vessels  at  sea  has  been 
'^Ore  dreaded,  than  upon  buildings  on  the  land ;  as  there  is  n  > 
*^C5ure  retreat  in  the  former  case  from  the  disastrous  conflagration 
^^liich  frequently  ensues. 

When  a  portion  of  the  mast  and  spars  are  splintered  by 
rhtning,  the  damage  admits  of  being  sufficiently  repaired,  to 
^liable  the  crew  to  reach  their  port  of  destination.    But  when 
^lie  disruptive  discharge  passes  beneath  the  deck  among  the  com- 
bustible materials  of  a  cargo,  they  commonly  become  ignited. 
^iTie  conflagration  becomes  extended  in  every  crevice  between 
the  packages  and  bales,  where  it  is  impossible  to  extinguish  it, 
and  where  it  continues  smouldering  until  the  heated  deck  is 
finally  burnt   through.     The  mariners  are  then  compelled  to 
xetreat  from  amid  wreaths  of  flame  and  smothering  smoke  to 
their  open  boats,  with  the  uncertain  chances  of  gaining  some 
distant  shore,  or  of  being  overtaken  by  some  passing  vessel. 
For  these  reasons  our  present  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to 
mariners. 

In  the  arrangement  of  conductors  on  vessels,  large  wires  or 
chains  are  usually  extended  from  the  tops  of  the  masts  to  the 
water.  These  are  movable,  and  are  attached  to  the  shrouds. 
As  they  are  sometimes  annoyingly  in  the  way  of  the  sailor,  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  vessels  have  been  destroyed 
by  lightning,  whilst  the  lightning-rods  are  packed  away  in  the 
store-room. 

To  obviate  all  objections  to  the  general  use  of  lightning-rods 
on  shipboardi  the  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  of  affixing  in  a 
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alight  groove  in  the  masts,  a  fiat  plate  of  copper,  mbont  }th  of  u! 
inch  thick,  of  ribbon  form,  trained  over  the  caps,  the  oonneclion 
being  maintained  by  similftr  plates  affixed  to  grooves  in  the  top- 
masts. From  the  sides  of  the  masts,  similar  copper  plates  tre 
trained  along  the  under  side  of  the  deck,  to  the  principal  bold 
inserted  through  the  limbers  of  the  ^des,  to  form  an  tinhrokcu 
communication  with  the  external  coppered  bottom  of  the  reawL 
A  sufficient  conductor  to  secure  vessels  against  liestructioB 
by  fire,  admits  of  being  arranged  at  so  small  a  cost  beneath  th9 
decks,  that  it  appears  to  be  an  inexcusable  neglect  In  every  naval 
architect  to  omit  it  As  the  diaraptive  discharges  commonly — 
descend  the  masts  and  pass  through  the  decks,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  nail  strips  of  the  sheathing  copper,  always  left  in  copper—  ^ 
ing  the  bottoms  of  Bbips,  against  the  mast  under  deck,  takin^^^ 
care  to  arrange  them  so  that  packages  of  cotton  or  other  combos — 
tible  materials  will  not  be  in  contact  therewith.  By  connectin^^M 
each  strip  of  copper  with  one  of  the  copper  bolts  passing  throogh^c 
the  kelson  to  the  external  copper,  the  conduction  of  a  disniptive^ 
discharge  will  be  complete.  Few  cases  occur,  in  which  this 
pie  and  cheap  precaution  would  not  prove  sufficient  to 
vessel  from  combustion  by  lightning. 
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•On  ihe   VelociCy  of  iJte  Propagation  of  Medianicai  Adwn 
the  Medium  of  EUdxk  MaMer. 

Great  discrepancies  occur  in  the  estimates  of  the  veloci^oP 
the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action.     Mr.  Wheatstone  bw 
calculated  this  velocity  to  be  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in  ooB 
second.     Wollaston  has  estimated  it  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  light  &om  the  sun,  or  about  200,000  miles  in  one  second. 

Eecent  experiments  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  aotioo 
through  the  medium  of  the  electro-polarization  of  telegraphic 
wires,  have  given  practical  results  of  a  far  less  rate  of  velocity. 
In  France,  experiments  made  by  Fizeau  and  Gounelle,  have  led 
them  to  suppose  the  velocity  to  be  about  60,000  miles  per  second. 

The  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  by 
the  galvanic  current,  through  telegraphic  wires,  has  been  found  by 
the  result  of  experiments  made  between  a  station  in  Cambridge, 
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Uaas.,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  be  18,700  miles  in  one 
second. 

Professor  Mitchell  gives  a  result  of  28,624  miles  per  second, 
as  verified  by  experimental  trials  made  by  him  over  circuits  607 
miles  long. 

In  the  very  elaborate  Report  made  by  Mr.  Gould,  of  a  course 
of  experimental  investigations  undertaken  by  him  in  accordance 
with  instructions  of  Mr.  Sears  Walker,  from  the  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  it  is  stated  that  the  wave  of  electro-dyna- 
mic action  is  propagated  through  telegraphic  wires  >with  the  ve- 
locity of  about  15,000  miles  per  second. 

In  making  these  experiments,  the  apparatus  of  a  contact  break* 
er  connected  with  a  clock  pendulum  was  employed.  There  may 
be  a  question  whether  this  intermittent  mode  of  testing  the  ve- 
locity of  the  propagation  may  not  give  results  differing  from  a  re- 
gular continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action;  for  oonai- 
dering  electric  matter  to  bean  elastic  fluid  ether,  a  series  of  alter- 
nating oscillations  must  follow  each  other.  To  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Henry,  "In  the  discharge  of  a  jar,  alt  the  phenomena 
indicate  a  principal  action  in  one  direction,  and  a  series  of  reflex 
actions  backwards  and  forwards,  each  more  feeble  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  the  equilibrium  is  restored." 

The  regular  propagation  of  the  electric  action  may  thus  be 
eaaentially  interfered  with  by  these  recoiling  electric  surges,  and 
a  consequent  irregularity  of  the  results  may  be  expected,  such  as 
appears  thus  far  to  have  marked  the  progress  of  all  these  experi- 
mental investigations  upon  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of 
electric  action. 

The  rapid  velocity  of  the  transmission  of  impulses  of  me- 
chanical force  has  been  rendered  admirably  available  in  deter- 
mining the  longitude  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface  with  almost 
perfect  precision,  by  indicating,  simultaneously,  the  instant  of 
time  denoted  by  well-regulated  time-keepers  at  the  several  dia- 
tant  places,  of  the  transit  or  occultation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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On  the  Direct  Mechanical  Impulses  Propagated  hy  Eleetru 

in  Motion^  or  Momentum  of  Electricity. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  disruptive  discharges  o^r    f 

electric  matter  through  the  atmosphere,  and  through  conductinr f 

bodies,  with  the  extreme  velocity  which  has  been  demonstrated^-— ^ 
an  idea  of  a  momentum,  like  that  of  a  rifle-bal],  may  be 
tained.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  thing  of  so  subtle 
nature  as  to  be  deemed  "  imponderable,"  can  be  a  subject  of  calcula 
tion  as  capable  of  propagating  mechanical  action  bj  its  momentum 
for  considerations  of  weighty  as  well  as  of  velocity^  are  involved  i 
calculations  of  momentum.    Although  the  electric  matter  ma 
be  movable  with  extreme  velocity,  as  an  offset  to  its  extreme 
Uviiy^  yet  the  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy  demonstrate 
movements  of  atoms,  rather  than  of  masses,  must  be  prodo 
thereby. 

The  following  calculations  will  serve  to  show,  that  although 
disruptive  discharge  of  electric  matter  might  carry  with  it^  in  ii 
rapid  movements,  a  force  of  momentum,  yet  it  is  adapted  rath< 
to  act  on  the  electric  matter  surrounding  the  atoms  of  a 
than  on  the  mass.  And  that  when  the  atmospheric  air,  op  por—  ""-- 
tions  of  rocks,  trees,  and  other  bodies,  are  shivered  or 
by  lightning,  that  the  mechanical  action  is  not  propagated  di 
rectly  to  the  mass  of  matter,  but  to  the  electric  matter  e: 
in  connection  therewith,  inducing  opposite  polarizations  of  thfi^^-^ 
atoms ;  and  consequent  reciprocal  repulsions. 

If  the  cohesion  of  the  most  soUd  bodies  be  due  to  the 
larization  of  the  component  atoms,  as  we  have  supposed,  an< 
if  the  polarization  of  the  atoms  be  reversed  by  disruptive  dis— 
charges,  or  by  the  silent  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
then  we  may  look  to  this  counteraction  of  the  very  cause  of 
hesion,  as  the  electro-dynamic  effect  produced  by  such  dischaiges  ^ 
and  not  to  a  mechanical  action  of  momentum  applied  to  mov< 
forward  before  it  a  solid  mass  of  atoms. 

Taking  the  uniform  resistance  of  the  natural  forces  of  " 
hesion,"  and  of  ''  gravitation,"  as  standard  measures  of  mecha- 
nical action,  the  following  results  I  find  demonstrable : 

1st.  By  increasing  the  velocity  of  matter  in  motioOi  as  for  in — 
stance  in  a  ten-fold  ratio,  its  absolute  momentum  is  incieaaed  i 
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ibe  same  ratio,  or  as  the  mass  mtdtiplied  into  the  increased  ye- 
locitjr. 

2d  By  means  of  this  increased  velocity  a  tenfold  augmented 
momentam  is  expended  in  y^^h  ^^  ^^^  time,  in  overcoming  every 
bod  of  resistance,  like  that  of  cohesion,  or  gravitation,  uniformly 
meting  daring  every  successive  instant. 

Thus,  a  tenfold  momentum  is  brought  to  bear  on  only  ^V^h 
of  the  former  resistance.  The  effect  threby  produced  is  calculated 
by  squaring  the  increased  velocity  (10  X 10  =  100).  Consequently 
Ml  hundred-fold  mechanical  effect  is  produced  in  overcoming  the 
constant  resistance  of  Cohesion  and  of  Gravitation.  Hence,  by 
Ais  standard  measure  of  mechanical  forces,  a  rule  has  been 
^opted  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  that  "  the  forces  of  moving 
bodies  are  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  increased 
^lodties." 

But  when  the  propagation  or  reproduction  of  motion  in  the 
l>odies  struck  by  an  impinging  body  is  taken  as  a  standard  mea- 
sure of  the  mechanical  impulses  imparted,  then  another  rule  is  to 
ye  adopted,  which  is  simply  in  the  ratio  of  "  the  mass  multiplied 
^to  the  increased  velocity."  A  tenfold  increase  of  motion  in  a 
t>ody  produces  only  a  tenfold  effect  of  increased  motion  of  the 
body  impinged  upon. 

By  applying  this  scientific  rule  of  calculation  to  the  compu- 
^tion  of  the  mechanical  effects  producible  by  augmenting  the 
Motion  of  matter  from  the  velocity  of  Jth  of  a  mile  in  a  second, 
V>eing  that  of  a  rifle  ball,  to  a  velocity  of  200,000  miles  per  second, 
V^ing  the  supposed  velocity  of  motion  of  electric  matter,  we  have 
t-lie  following  increase  of  mechanical  power  in  overcoming  the 
^^esistance  of  the  cohesion  of  solid  bodies  by  means  of  augment- 
i  ng  the  movement  of  matter  from  the  velocity  of  a  rifle  ball  to 
Xhst  of  lightning — 

200,000x200,000=40,000,000,000 
•25x26=        .        .        .        6-25 
^he  increase  is  in  the  ratio  of  40,000,000,000  to  6*25,  or  as 
«,400,000,000  to  1. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  with  the  comparatively  slow  velo- 
city of  the  movement  of  a  rifle  ball,  a  sheet  of  window  glass 
:may  be  perforated,  whilst  balanced  on  its  edge,  without  scarcely 
disturbing  its  position ;  that  a  door  on  its  hinges  is  not  moved  at 
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all  by  the  transit  of  the  rifle  ball  which  shivers  from  it  lai^ 
splinters  of  the  wood ;  and  that  even  a  portion  of  the  metal  of  a 
copper  coin,  set  up  on  its  edge,  may  be  clipped  off  bj  a  rifle  ball,  as 
I  have  experimentally  tested,  without  driving  the  coin  before  il^ 
— ^it  would  be  perfectly  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  electne 
matter,  moving  with  640,000,000,000  fold  the  velocity  of  a  rifle 
ball  can  impart  any  perceptible  movement  to  a  mass  of  matter 
at  rest,  against  which  it  may  be  caused  to  impinge.    The  elec- 
tric matter  might  dissipate  into  impalpable  dust  the  atoms  of  a 
portion  of  a  solid  mass  without  stirring  the  remainder  of  it 

When  a  sheet  of  glass  is  perforated  by  the  electric  spark,  it 
is  not  moved.  A  clean  round  hole  is  commonly  made,  well  de- 
fined on  the  side  where  it  enters,  and  splintered  off  from  the 
edges  of  the  aperture  on  the  opposite  side. 

These  illustrations  demonstrate  that  electric  momentum  can- 
not move  solid  bodies;  and  inasmuch  as  this  subtile  matter 
pervades  the  pores  of  all  solid  bodies,  that  it  can  only  affect  the 
states  of  motion  and  rest  of  terrestrial  matter  by  affecting  each 
individual  atom  of  the  mass. 

This  fact  is  beautifully  confirmed  in  the  experiment  of  em- 
ploying the  needle  of  a  galvanoscope  to  test  the  action  of  the 
discharge  of  a  Ley  den  battery.    So  sudden  is  the  electric  actioUt 
that  the  needle  remains  motionless ;  whilst  the  slightest  continii' 
ous  or  prolonged  excitation  will  cause  it  to  swing  round  on  its 
point,  as  may  be  also  effected  by  using  the  imperfect  conductor 
of  a  thread  wetted  with  salt  water,  to  prolong  the  period  of  the 
discharge  of  the  battery. 

Thus  it  is  demonstrable,  that  in  imparting  mechanical  im- 
pulses by  electric  matter  in  motion,  time  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  as  an  element  in  calculating  the  practical  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  impulses  to  masses  of  matter ;  we  hence  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  with  the  velocity  of  movement  of 
electric  matter,  it  can  only  affect  the  mass  by  affecting  every  in- 
dividual atom  of  which  the  mass  is  composed. 

The  experiment  of  employing  electric  matter  in  discharges 
from  Leyden  jars  for  the  purpose  of  perforating  cards,  sheets  of 
glass,  &c.,  and  of  driving  before  them  pith  balls  resting  between 
two  pieces  of  sealing-wax,  have  been  often  adduced  as  tests  of 
the  development  of  the  force  of  momentum  of  electricity. 
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These  facts,  from  an  attentive  scrutiny  of  the  ciroumBtanoeB 
attending  the  phenomenii,  appear  to  be  ascribable  to  other  causes 
than  the  absolute  momentum  of  electric  matter.  For  Jt  admits  of 
demonstration,  that  the  presence  of  intense  electric  excitation 
among  atoms  of  all  compound  substances,  and  particularly  of 
organic  formations  in  their  constrained  static  condition,  tends  to 
decompose  them,  and  to  reduce  the  component  elements  to  their 
natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water. 

By  causing  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  to  pass  through  a 
drop  of  water  or  of  oil,  arranged  between  two  insulated  points 
of  wire  forming  the  circuit  of  discharge  in  the  cavity  of  a  small 
mortar  containing  a  pith  ball  above  it,  the  ball  is  expelled  there- 
from, as  if  by  gunpowder,  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
liquid  into  vapor.  And  even  the  particles  of  atmospherio  air 
are  caused,  by  the  electro-dynamic  polarization,  to  occupy  more 
space,  and  similarly  to  project  the  ball.  This  experiment  illus- 
trates  the  fact  of  the  bursting  outwards  of  the  windows  of  a 
house  and  the  shivering  of  trees  struck  by  lightning. 

These  explanations  will  also  account  for  the  appearance  of 
1  aperture  left  on  a  card  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  dis- 
The  fibres  project  outwards  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
■oppositely  moving  electric  currents  simultaneously  had 
i  through  it. 

The  experiment  is  also  frequently  made  of  holding  a  wheel,, 
with  paper  vanes  or  floats  like  those  of  a  water-wheel,  in  front 
of  a  pointed  wire  affixed  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  excited 
electrical  machine,  in  order  to  show  by  the  revolving  of  the' 
wheel,  the  momentum  of  the  issuing  jet  of  the  electric  current 

This  phenomenon  is  not  produced  by  the  impulses  of  the  jet 
of  electric  matter;  but  is  simply  the  result  of  the  separation  of 
the  particles  of  the  air  immediately  contiguous  to  the  points,  as- 
occurs  in  the  experiment  with  the  ringing  of  the  electric  bells, 
figure  20,  page  205.  The  brass  ball  suspended  between  the  bells 
is  first  attracted  by  the  excited  bail  and  then  repelled  therefrom 
against  the  adjacent  unexcited  bell,  propagating  thereto  its  own 
momentum — not  that  of  the  electric  matter.  The  movement  of 
material  atoms  in  currents  induced  by  electrical  action  may  be 
most  distinctly  exhibited  by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine,  as  before 
noticed,  in  glass  vessels.    The  polarized  atoms  may  be  seen  dr- 
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culating  in  opposite  directions  between  the  two  points  of  recep- 
tion and  discliarge,  A  smoking  enuff  of  a  candle  held  at  the 
end  of  an  insulating  rod  towards  a  charged  conductor,  will  Eome- 
times  render  perceptible,  by  the  movements  through  the  air  of 
the  volatile  carbonaceous  particles,  two  opposite  moving  streama 
of  smoke,  one  passing  in  the  direction  toward  the  charged  con- 
ductor, and  the  other  passing  in  a  directly  opposite  direction 
Jrom  the  conductor.  In  the  former  case  the  particles  become 
similarly  polarized  and  attracted ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  they 
become  expelled  to  a  distance  by  an  opposite  polarized  action. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  particles  of  air  in  currents 
are  successively  repelled  from  the  point  of  the  wire  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  in  order  to  calculate  thai  the  point  of  ttie 
wire  must  be  repelled  reciprocally  therefrom,  like  a  recoiling 
gun. 

How  much  of  this  motive  force  may  be  due  to  the  actual 
mechanical  impulse  imparted  by  the  momentum  of  the  electric 
matter,  this  experiment  does  not  decide;  for  the  action  and  reac- 
tion between  the  ponderable  particles  of  the  air  and  the  excuted 
point  of  the  wire  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  mechanical  effects 


Admitting,  as  Miiller  states,  that  "  motion  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  electric  fluid  from  points,  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  rotation  of  Segjier's  water-wheel," 
which  operates  by  the  reaction  of  jets  of  water  issuing  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  arms,  this  comparison  conveys  an  idea  of  mechanical 
action  and  reaction,  such  as  take  place  between  the  recoiling  oan- 
noE  and  the  projected  ball ;  and  as  the  mechanical  impulse  of  the 
recoil  is  measured  by  the  momentum  imparted  to  the  projectile,  it 
follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  that  the 
force  of  recoil  of  the  arms  of  the  revolving  wire,  page  403,  fig. 
102,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  momentum  of  the  issuing  elec- 
trio  fluid.  But  as  we  have  shown  that  a  current  of  particles  of 
air  is  impelled  from  the  points  of  the  wires,  it  is  certAin  that  a 
portion  of  the  reaction  is  ascribable  to  this  fact,  and  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  reaction  can  be  ascribable  to  the  electro-dynamic 
impulses  conununicated  from  the  reaction  of  the  escaping  ctu^ 
rent  of  electric  matter.  At  all  events,  with  the  most  delicate 
*;     nin«au  I  could  make  for  producing  reaction  by  discharge 
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from  pointed  wires,  in  the  space  devoid  of  air  beneath  the  be!! 
glass  connected  with  an  air  pump,  do  movements  of  the  revolv- 
ing wire  frames  were  producible.  Ilence  it  appears  that  the 
reaction  of  the  particles  of  air  ej^ ited  by  electro-dynamic  agency 
is  the  cause  of  the  recoiling  movements  of  the  !itt!6  fly-wheel  ex- 
hibited by  the  wood-cut  at  page  403, 

This  fact  of  the  inefficiency  of  electric  matter  in  motion  to 
propagate  impulses  by  the  mechanical  action  of  momentum,  are 
here  particularly  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  other  causes  than  this  for  explaining  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  electro-motive  power. 

On  (fta  InUneiiy  of  Oie  Propagation  of  Mechanical  Actwn  through 
the  Medium  of  Electric  MaUer. 

In  referring  to  the  historical  account  of  the  diacovery  of 
electro-motive  power,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Robisoa  first  demon- 
strated, so  early  as  the  year  1769,  that  the  impulses  of  mechanical 
force  of  repulsion,  developed  by  electrical  agency  between  two 
approximated  bodies,  became  diminished  very  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  the  squares  of  the  distances.  But  it  waa  not 
until  about  the  year  1785,  that  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
electro- dynamics  was  established  by  Coulomb,  who  invented 
ingeniously-devised  iastrumeuls  for  measuring  the  intexsitt 
of  electrical  forces,  and  reduced  them  to  rigid  tests  of  mathema- 
tical calculations. 

The  experiments  of  Coulomb  were  directed  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  electro -dynamic  action  that  takes  place  between  flat  discs 
and  round  bodies,  such  as  globes  and  cylinders,  and  other  different- 
ly shaped  bodies.  The  truthfulness  of  the  experiments  of  this  cel- 
ebrated philosopher  has  recently  been  tested  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  one  of  the  instru- 
noente  invented  by  Coulomb  for  testing  the  inten- 
sity of  the  action  of  electric  forces.  It  was  de- 
nominated by  him  a  torsional  balance. 

This  instrument  is  composed  of  an  inverted 
gjass  jar,  surmounted  by  a  circular  glass  plate,  with 
A  bole  in  the  centre.  Through  this  bole  a  single 
fibre  of  a  silk-worm's  thread  is  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  a  needle,  H,  which  thread  may 
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"he  composed  of  any  light  substance,  such  as  a  filament  of  gamlac, 
a  piece  of  silk  thread,  or  a  straw  coated  with  sealing-wax.  The 
ends  of  the  needle  are  termiiialed  by  small  pith  balls,  counter- 
balancing cnch  other. 

The  upper  end  of  the  silk  fibre  is  attached  by  a  movable 
knob,  having  an  index  adapted  to  be  set  by  the  fingers  ag^nst 
the  marked  degrees  of  a  circle  arranged  beneath  it  By  turning 
the  knob,  the  silk  fibre  and  needle  are  both  simultaneously 
turned,  so  as  to  bring  the  ball  near  another  ball  of  metal.  A, 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  wire  passing  through  a  hole  drilled 
through  the  side  of  the  glass  jar.  The  intensity  ofthe  force  of  any 
excited  body  to  be  tested  by  this  instrument  is  determined  by 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  external  knob  of  this  wire,  and 
by  noticing  the  divergency  of  the  needle  from  the  internal  knob. 

The  twisting  or  torsion  of  the  silk  fibre  resists  the  divergency 
of  the  ball  on  the  end  of  the  needle.  The  comparative  intenm^ 
is  ascertained  by  regarding  the  index  on  the  top  of  the  jar,  aEid 
noting  the  number  of  degrees  which  it  requires  to  be  turned,  to 
force  it  back  to  its  position  opposite  to  the  ball  inserted  at  dte 
aide  of  the  jar. 

By  using  stiffer  substances  than  a  fibre  of  eilk,  such  as  fine 
wires,  the  resistance  of  torsion  may  be  increased  at  pleasore,  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  the  eleotro^lyoamic  action. 

The  threads  employed  by  Coulomb  were  more  than  two  feet 
long. 

The  resistance  of  torsion  in  wires  of  the  same  kinds  of  metals, 
is  fijund  to  become  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
increased  diameters,  and  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length 
of  the  wire.  The  comparative  intensities  of  electrical  action 
admit  of  very  exact  calculations  by  means  of  this  instrument 

By  the  use  of  the  Torsional  balance.  Coulomb  ascertained  that 
the  suine  law  which  governs  gravitating  force  governs  electrical 
force,  llie  intensity  of  the  electro-mechanical  impulses  between  ap- 
proximated bodies  being  inverseli/  as  the  siptarts  of  their  distance. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  Coulomb  also  discovered  another 
iinjxirtant  law  in  electro-dynamics,  establishing  that  the  intensity 
«f  the  excitation  of  solid  bodies  is  greatest  at  their  remotest  ends 

Dolea,  and  about  their  external  surfaces;  and  that  it  diminishes 
idtBtely  beneath  their  surfitce-s  so  as  not  to  be  discoverable. 
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By  the  test  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  electro^ynamio 
•etion  developed  at  the  ends  or  poles  of  long  slender  bodies,  than 
It  their  middle  parts,  Coulomb  judged  that  the  electricity  is  ac- 
cumulated in  much  greater  quantities  at  the  ends  than  at  the 
middle  parts  of  elongated  bodies.     He  found  by  experiment  with 
a  cylindrical  body,  thirty  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
that  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at  the  ends  was,  to  its  inten- 
sity at  the  middle,  or  at  any  part  more  than  two  inches  from  the 
extremity,  as  2*3  to  1.    The  intensity  at  the  centre  of  a  circular 
plate  he  found  to  be  only  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2*9,  as  compared 
With  that  at  the  circumference. 

When  the  excited  body  is  drawn  out  to  a  point,  a  still  more 
intense  action  is  developed,  the  action  before  diffused  over  an 
extended  area  of  the  blunt  end  being  thus  concentrated  to  one 
focal  spot.    This  phenomenon  has  been  previously  adverted  to 
cmd  explained,  in  treating  of  the  influence  of  pointed  conductors. 
Coulomb  assumed  that  the  greater  or  less  development  of 
impulses  of  electro-mechanical  force  is  identical  with  the  greater 
cr  less  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  appears  by  his 
account  of  the  laws  of  electric  action,  published  in  the  M^moires 
de  TAcaddmie,  in  1787.    This  idea  is  based  on  the  presupposi- 
tion that  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  are  endued  with  the 
self-originating  power  of  exerting  impulses  of  mechanical  force; 
and  that  consequently,  the  greater  the 
accumulation  of  particles,  the  greater 
must  be  the  aggregate  extent  of  de- 
velopment of  electro-motive  power. 

To  illustrate  this  supposition  of 
Coulomb,  the  following  experiment  is 
adduced  by  Biot,  to  prove  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accumulation  of  the 
electric  atmosphere  about  the  surfaces 
of  bodies,  the  impulses  of  electro-me- 
chanical force  become  increased. 

Let  A  represent  a  cylinder,  sup- 
ported by  a  wire,  H,  inserted  as  an 
uxis^  and  suspended  by  insulating  silk 
Qtrings,  S  S.  This  cylinder  admits  of 
l)dBg  tamed  around  by  a  crank,  with  a  handle  of  glass,  G.    Let 
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F  represent  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  or  of  other  flexible  metal,  wound 
around  the  cylinder,  and  having  a  non-conducting  silk  threadi 
T,  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  it,  whereby  this  sheet  may  be 
drawn  down  and  unwound  from  the  cylinder.  Upon  the  am 
of  the  cylinder,  communicating  with  the  metallic  sheet,  a  pair  of 
pith  ball  electroscopes,  E,  are  suspended  by  two  linen  threads. 

On  communicating  a  charge  of  electricity  to   this  sheet  of 
metal,  whilst  it  is  wound  upon  the  cylinder,  the  electroeooi»c 
balls  become  divergent.    On  unwinding  the  sheet  by  pulling 
down  the  silk  thread,  T,  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  en- 
larged, and  the  electricity  is  supposed  to  become  di£Fused  over  u 
greater  extent  of  surface.  In  proportion  as  the  sheet  is  unrolled, 
the  balls  become  less  and  less  divergent ;  and  in  proportion  as  lib 
is  rolled  up  again,  they  become  more  divergent. 

The  fact  of  the  increasing  and  waning  divergency  of  the  pitl^ 
balls,  keeping  pace  with  the  rolling  up  and  unrolling  of  the  sheeib 
of  metal,  being  admitted,  the  question  occurs,  What  causes  th^ 
divergency  of  the  pith  balls  in  this  case,  if  it  be  not  aaciibabl^ 
to  the  cause  assigned  by  Coulomb  ? 

Admitting  that  the  reciprocal  repulsion  between  the 
balls  originates  from  the  self-motive  and  self-directive  '^inherent' 
and  '^  innate"  powers  of  electric  matter,  and  also  from  the  matter 
of  the  pith  balls,  in  accordance  with  popular  theories^  the  de- 
duction follows,  that  the  greater  the  accumulation  of  this  eleo* 
trical  atmosphere,  the  more  intense  must  be  the  development  of 
these  self-originating  and  self-motive  impulses.  But  if  we  are 
permitted  to  doubt  the  present  popular  theories  of  self-originat- 
ing motive  power  inherent  in  matter,  and  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  law  of  mechanical  science,  which  establishes  that 
matter  cannot  move  itself,  then  we  have  to  look  to  causes  of  mo 
tive  power  extraneous  to  the  passive  electric  atmosphere  environ- 
ing the  equally  passive  matter  of  the  pith  balls. 

To  the  motive  power  applied  to  turn  the  crank-handle,  G, 
of  the  machine  for  winding  up  the  metallic  sheet,  we  directly 
look,  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  impulses  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  to  the  pith  balls.  For 
unless  this  motive  power  were  applied  to  wind  up  and  to  unwind 
the  sheet  of  metal,  there  would  be  no  variation  in  their  diver- 
gency, if  we  except  the  gradual  subsidence  of  their  divergency 
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irom  the  propagation  of  the  electrical  excitation  to  surrounding 
matter.  We  have  shown  at  page  282,  figure  66,  that  by  mov- 
ing the  excited  conductor,  A,  gradually  toward  B,  the  pith  balls 
suspended  from  B  become  more  and  more  divergent;  and  that 
on  withdrawing  A  from  B,  the  same  electroscopic  pith  balls  be- 
come less  divergent.  This  fact  demonstrates  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion to  be  propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  be- 
tween insulated  bodies,  bj  inducing  the  polarizations  of  their  ex- 
treme enda,  whilst  the  middle  part  of  the  conductor  remains  un- 
affected, as  tested  by  the  undisturbed  drooping  of  the  pith  balls 
suspended  therefrom.  The  greater  and  less  divergency  of  the 
pith  balls  in  tbis  experiment,  figure  105,  is  manifestly  traceable 
as  directly  to  the  action  of  the  fingers  propagated  through  the 
medium  of  the  crank-handle  and  intervening  electric  matter,  as 
if  they  were  immediately  applied  to  separate  the  balls. 

In  the  experiment  of  winding  up  the  pendent  portion  of  the 
metallic  sheet,  a  relative  elongation  is  effected  of  the  excited  parts 
of  the  same  body,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the  intensity  of 
the  polarization  is  induced,  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  part  from 
another.  The  direction  of  the  polarization  is  thus  changed  from 
the  line  of  the  axis,  H,  from  one  end  of  which  the  pith  balls  are 
suspended,  to  a  new  direction  transverse  thereto.  This  trausfer- 
ence  of  the  axis  of  polarization  is  equivalent  to  moving  the  pith 
balls  from  the  end  of  an  excited  body  to  its  middle  part,  where, 
according  to  Coulomb's  own  experiment,  above  recapitulated,  he 
found  the  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  to  become  re- 
duced from  2'3  to  1. 

This  experiment  has  been  here  more  particularly  analyzed, 
because  it  has  been  commonly  adduced  as  aconclusive  proof,  that 
excitation  of  electrical  forces  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  keeps  pace 
with  accumulation  of  electricity  thereon ;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  development  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  electrical  forces 
must  be  due  to  the  inherent  self-motive  power  inseparable  from 
■  the  accumulation  of  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  electricity. 
This  experiment,  more  than  any  other,  has  tended  to  establish 
the  belief  that  quantity  of  electrical  matter  and  intensiti/  of  ekctrical 
aeiion  are  identical. 

That  this  idea  is  fallacious  has  been  shown  in  treating  of  the 
Toltameter,  as  a  test  of  the  quantity  of  electricity ;  and  also  in 
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treating  of  the  Excitation  of  Electricity,  it  has  been  shoim  that 
the  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  may  be  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  electric  matter. 

Id  the  attempt  to  prove  that  no  electric  action,  and  that  con- 
seqnently  no  electric  matter,  exists  within  bodies,  or  beneath 
their  surfaces,  as  above  stated,  Coulomb  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived the  following  experiment  with  a  wire  insulated  by  the 
glass  handle,  H,  which  he  denominated  a  Proof  Plane. 

He  bored  holes  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
r*-!*-  eter,  to  the  depths  of  ^'itb  to  Alhs  of  an 

inch,  in  various  solid  bodies,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  sectional  view  given  in  the 
cut.     He  inserted  therein  the  end  of  the 
piece  of  wire,  carefully  applying  it  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  holes  wiUioat 
touching  the  margins;  and  then  heap- 
plied    the   end   of  the   wire,   or    proof 
plane,  to  the  ball,  A,  of  his  electrometer, 
figure  10-i.     No  indication  of  any  elec- 
trical action  was  thereby  discoverable ; 
whereas  the  contact  of  the  proof  plane  with  any  part  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  same  solid  body  served  to  propagate  stron^y 
excited  electric  action  to  the  torsional  balance. 

The  fact  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of 
solid  bodies  do  not  exhibit  indications  of  electrical  excitation, 
whilst  the  external  parts  are  powerfully  excited  (as  delected  by 
the  preceding  experiment  of  Coulomb),  corroborates  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  polarization  of  the  internal  atoms,  which  are  r^re- 
eented  by  figure  46,  at  page  252.  The  oppositely  directed  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  and  reaction  about  the 
interior  atoms,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow-heads,  must  counter- 
balance each  other,  and  pnxluce  necessarily,  a  neutralized  electro- 
static condition,  as  Coulomb's  experiment  practically  demon- 

In  corroboration  of  this  supposition  may  also  be  adduced  the 
experiment  of  Faraday,  who  constructed  a  netallic  chamber  large 
enough  for  him  to  enter  with  his  electroscopes.  Tbis  electrical 
chamber  was  insulated  on  glass  supporters,  in  his  lecture-room. 
Whilst  sparks  were  vividly  darting  from  the  external  sides  of  the 
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excited  chamber  to  adjacent  bodies,  not  the  least  evidence  of 
electrical  excitation  was  indicated  by  any  of  the  electroscopic  in- 
struments employed  by  him  within  the  chamber. 

The  preceding  phenomenon  of  electric  quiescence,  or  cessation 
of  discoverable  electric  action  between  the  atoms  constituting  the 
interior  parts  of  solid  bodies,  simply  represents  the  electro-static 
condition  of  the  groupings  of  atoms,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  A  similar  electro-static  con- 
dition takes  place  when  the  ends  of  the  two  insulated  excited 
conductors  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  as  repre- 
aented  by  figure  56,  at  page  282.  The  pith  balls  suspended  from 
the  conjoined  sections,  or  middle  part  of  the  conductor,  B,  will 
manifest  no  signs  of  electrical  excitation  by  their  divergency, 
■whilst  in  perfect  contact ;  and  will  became  instantaneously  diver- 
gent when  separated.  The  electro- polarization  of  the  ends  of  the 
masses  at  sensible  distances  becomes  reduced  to  a  reciprocal  mole- 
cular attraction  between  the  individual  atoms  when  they  are 
brought  within  insensible  distances  of  each  other.  The  same 
phenomenon  occurs  when  the  two  N  and  S  poles  of  magnets  are 
brought  into  contact.  Electro -dynamic  action  is  developed  by 
the  poles  at  insensible  distances  between  the  conjoined  parts,  and 
no  further  action,  external  to  the  surface,  is  discoverable  by  the 
test  of  the  "  magnetic"  attraction  of  iron  filings. 

Although  it  might  be  assumed  by  this  test  of  attracting  iron 
filings,  that  the  conjoined  poles  of  two  powerful  magnets  lose 
their  magnetic  powers,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  magnetic 
atmosphere  equivalent  in  this  case  to  the  electric  atmosphere,  as 
tested  by  Coulomb's  experiment,  yet  wc  know  that  a  double  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  forces  is  exerted  between  the  two  con- 
joined poles.  To  test  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attempt  to 
pull  the  conjoined  poles  asunder;  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
insensible  external  forces  are  resolved  into  doubly  intense  mole- 
cular forces  between  the  atoms  brought  into  contact  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  ends.  At  the  instant  of  overpowering  the  mole- 
cular action  at  insensible  distances  between  the  conjoined  ends, 
by  forcing  asunder  the  conjoined  poles,  this  molecular  action  be- 
comes  again  resolved  into  magnetic  action  at  sensible  distances, 
and  external  to  the  surfaces  of  the  magnetic  bodies. 

These  considerations  induce  us  to  believe  that  Coulomb's 
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experiment,  above  deaoribed,  b  not  a  proof  that  electric  matter 
ia  distributed  only  over  the  aurfacea  of  solid  bodies,  like  a  thicker 
or  thinner  atmosphere ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  fact  of  a  resolution  of  electro-mechanical  action  be- 
tween the  external  surfaces  of  approximated  bodies  into  mole- 
cular polarization  or  action  between  the  iQleroal  atoms  at  insen- 
Bible  distances. 


INTENSITY  or  ELECTRICAL  EXCITATION   REPRESENTS    INTENSITT 
OP   MECHANICAL  ACTION. 

The  QUANTITY  of  electricity,  it  has  just  been  shown,  ia  com- 
monly judged  of  by  the  extent  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
separation  of  the  pith  balls,  of  gold  leaves,  of  the  movements  of 
conducting  wires  and  magnetic  needles  of  galvanoscopes,  of  the 
movements  of  animal  muscles,  &c  In  like  manner  the  intkn- 
SITY  of  electricity  has  been  judged  of  by  popular  writers  by  ob- 
aervations  of  relative  extents  of  the  same  mechanical  effects. 

As  all  mechanical  effects  are  produced  by  mechanical  action, 
it  follows  that  all  knowledge  both  of  quantity  and  intensity  of 
electricity  ia  baaed  on  mechanical  action  : 

The  following  proofs  have  been  assumed  by  popular  writera 
as  standard  testa  of  the  relative  intensity  of  electric  excitation : 

1.  The  power  of  turning  on  its  pivot  the  compass  needle  of  a 
galvanometer. 

2.  The  power  of  imparting  to  fine  wires  a  vibratory  motion, 
constituting  the  phenomenon  of  heat,  as  haa  been  previously  de- 
tailed. 

3.  The  power  of  separating  the  atoms  of  compound  sub- 
stances conatituti  ng  the  phenomenon  of  chemical  decomposition. 

4.  The  power  to  produce  raovemente  of  animal  muscles. 
6.  The  power  to  propagate  mechanical  impulses  to  remote 

distances,  as  through  telegraphic  wires. 

All  these  standard  tests  of  the  intensity  of  electrical  excita- 
tion corroborate  the  general  principle  of  the  Identity  of  EieUrxad 
and  Mechanical  Action,  which  has  been  traced  through  every  de- 
tail in  the  preceding  pages.     Intensity  of  electrical  excitation, 
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ihereforei  simply  represents  intensity  of  propagation  of  mechani- 
til  action  through  Uie  medium  of  electric  matter. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  it  may  afford  instruction  to  trace 

ibo remarkable  difference  of  intensity  developed  by  means  of  firic- 

tional  electric  machines  and  galvanic  batteries.    Comparative 

experiments  have  been  made  by  Faraday  to  exhibit  in  contrast 

this  remakable  difference. 

The  minute  galvanic  apparatus  employed  by  him  consisted 
of  the  tips  of  two  wires  |th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  one  of 
zinc  and  the  other  of  platinum,  arranged  at  a  distance  of  jd  of 
an  inch  apart  These  two  wires  were  plunged  to  the  depth  of 
fths  of  an  inch  in  a  very  weak  acid,  composed  of  one  drop  of  oil 
of  vitriol  in  four  ounces  of  water.  By  this  apparently  trifling  ap- 
paratus, as  intensely  powerful  impulses  of  mechanical  force  were 
propagated  in  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  galvanoscope  during 
three  seconds,  as  were  propagated  to  deflect  the  same  needle 
when  the  galvanoscope  was  connected  with  an  electrical  ma- 
chine constructed  of  a  glass  plate  50  inches  in  diameter,  subjected 
to  the  friction  of  two  sets  of  rubbers  during  80  revolutions.  In 
addition,  the  electricity  was  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  a  bat- 
terj  of  Leyden  jars,  and  on  a  conductor  with  a  metallic  surfieuse 
of  1422  square  inches,  so  as  to  render  the  intensity  of  its  action 
greater  by  accumulation. 

The  intensity  of  the  excitation  of  this  powerful  electrical 

'^hine  was  sufficient  to  yield  sparks,  through  the  air,  from  10 

^  14  inches  in  length ;  yet  the  minute  galvanic  apparatus  ex- 

^^^ed  it  in  the  power  of  deflecting  the  magnetic  needle  of  the 

®*lvanoBCope. 

On  the  contrary,  the  largest  galvanic  batteries  exert  feeble 
P^'^ers  in  producing  the  divergency  of  the  pith  balls  of  electro- 
types, which  the  minutest  electrical  machines  will  instanta- 
^^Oxisly  produce.    By  the  test  of  a  voltameter,  the  largest  elec- 
^c^  machines  yet  constructed  do  not  serve  to  produce  a  suffi- 
^^^tiy  intense  excitation  readily  to  decompose  water,  which  a 
^^^ute  galvanic  apparatus  will  effect. 

The  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the  plates  of  an  excited 

^^'Vanic  battery  cannot  be  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  the 

^Olent  disruptive  discharges  and  sparks,  which  are  readily  ob- 

^^^aUe  from  the  insulated  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical 
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machine,  ''because  the  two  extreme  plates  are  separated  byi 
liquid,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  all  charges  except  such  80 
are  of  feeble  intensity."    It  is  probably  to  the  superior  insaJi- 
tion  of  the  plates  of  the  Dry  Piles,  which  have  been  described 
as  producing  sparks,  and  the  divergency  of  pith  balls,  that  tlieir 
superior  intensity  is  ascribable. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  pairs  of  plates  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, the  power  of  the  apparatus,  according  to  Professor  Faradaj, 
becomes  proportionately  exalted  in  "intensity,"  whilst  the  "qoan- 
tity  "  of  electricity  in  the  current  cannot  be  increased  with  tbc  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  metal  oxidized  and  dissolved  at  each  new 
place  of  chemical  action,  in  the  numerous  successive  celk  of  the 
battery.  He  states  that  "  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  platina  plates 
throw  as  much  electricity  into  the  form  of  a  current  by  the  ox- 
idation of  32^  grains  of  zinc,  as  would  be  circulated  by  the  same 
oxidation  of  a  thousand  times  that  quantity,  or  by  that  of  neailj 
6  pounds  of  zinc  at  the  surface  of  1000  pairs  placed  in  regular 
battery  order." 

The  preceding  remarkable   diflference  of  intensity  of  me- 
chanical action  developed  by  means  of  frictional  electrical  ma- 
chines and  of  galvanic  batteries,  appears  to  be  ascribable  to  the 
difference  of  the  electro-mechanical  action  between  molecolea 
and  masses;  the  one  developed  at  insensible  distances  betweea 
the  atoms,  and  the  other  at  sensible  distances  beyond  the  exter- 
nal limits  of  atoms.    The  one  constitutes  the  polarization  of 
atoms,  and  the  other  that  of  masses. 

Our  prescribed  plan  will  not  admit  of  pursuing  farther  these 
synthetical  researches  for  tracing  out  the  sources  and  modes  of 
propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter,  which  constitute  modifications  of  natural  motive  power. 
Sufficient  has  been  premised  to  render  manifest  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  this  inquiry,  involving  so  many  subtile  modes 
in  which  mechanical  action  is  propagated  through  the  medium  of 
electric  matter.  It  becomes  an  exceedingly  laborious  task  for  the 
limited  powers  of  human  perception  patiently  to  trace  them  out, 
and  to  appreciate  them  duly. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mechanical  action  originating 
from  the  sun  is  continuously  propagated  to  terreBirial  matteri  and 
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between  portiona  of  terrestrial  matter  successively,  in  the  vari- 
ously modified  forma  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetic  and  che- 
mical actioua,  cohesion,  &c.  By  Protean  changes  from  one  static 
condition  of  groupings  of  atoms  to  another,  constituting  inorganic 
and  organic  formations,  this  electro-mechanical  action  becomes 
CoDtinuously  and  successively  propagated  by  some  one  or  other  of 
the  above  recapitulated  modes.  At  one  time  the  propagation  dis- 
appears, or  apparently  ceases  to  exhibit  any  discoverable  develop- 
menU,  being  counterbalanced  in  electro-static  conditions  until 
it  becomes  finally  resolved  into  dynamic  impulses.  Patient  labor 
is  required  to  pursue  and  detect  the  modified  forms  in  which  the 
resultant  mechanical  impulses  may  be  thus  propagated  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter.  This  fact  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  condensation  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  jet  of 
Bteam  from  a  ateam-boiler.  The  detection  of  the  propagation  of 
electric  sparks  and  currents  from  the  hydro -eleclric  machine 
(page  38),  by  polarizing  the  atoms  of  the  surrounding  air,  is  a 
discovery  of  a  very  recent  date,  although  it  constitutes  the  very 
basis  of  the  motive  power  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  most 
efficient  source  of  motive  power  available  by  man.  When  the 
extent  and  nicety  of  these  researches  are  considered,  we  may  justly 
become  impressed  with  an  almost  overwhelming  idea  of  the 
prolonged  vigilance  and  watchfulness  requisite  for  duly  appre- 
ciating the  phenomena  of  the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  all 
terrestrial  matter.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task  will  require 
the  persevering  labors  of  men  of  future  generations. 

When  these  difficulties  are  appreciated,  there  will  be  no 
apology  requisite  for  mistaken  views,  which  fallible  human  intel- 
ligence may  take,  of  the  causes  of  the  movement  of  matter  by 
(tn  agency  so  subtile  as  to  elude  direct  observation,  and  to  require 
recourse  rather  to  reasonings  &om  analogy,  than  to  the  direct 
perceptions  of  the  senses. 

In  concluding  this  synthetical  view,  and  before  entering  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  facts  which  have  been  detailed,  it  will  be  proper 
to  present  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  by  intelligent 
philosophers  in  explanation  of  the  facta  and  phenomena  which 
have  been  recapitulated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

As  the  mechanical  testa  of  reciprocal  movements  of  portions 
of  matter  toward  s.nd  from  each  other,  constituting  the  phenomena 
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of  ATTRACTION  and  REPULSION,  are  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of 
tlie  popular  iheoriea  of  electricity,  it  is  manifest  that  in  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  we  necessarily  involve  the 

consideration  of  these  theories. 


PROPAGATION  OF  MECHANICAL  ACTION  BETWEEN  PORTIONS  OF 
MATTER,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  ATTRACTION  AND  BEPtlLSION,  A3 
TESTS   OF  THE   POPULAR  THEORIES   OF   ELECTRICITY. 


The  present  popular  theories  of  electric  excitation  are  foanded 
on  observations  of  the  movements  of  light  bodies  toward  and 
from  each  other,  constituting  attraction  and  repulsion.  These 
reciprocal  moveraenta  of  portions  of  matter  have  been  illiutrsted 
by  the  figures  of  the  electroscopic  pith  balls  at  page  201. 

In  using  the  tubes  of  glass  and  sticks  of  sealing-wax,  whioli 
once  constituted  the  only  electrical  apparatus  employed  for  ex- 
citing electricity,  it  was  noticed  by  Dufay,  in  Paris,  that  when 
one  pair  of  pith  ball  electroscopes  was  excited  by  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  rubbed  glass,  and  another  pair  by  contact  with 
the  surface  of  sealing-wax,  that  the  two  pairs  reciprocally  at- 
tracted each  other,  although  the  two  balls  of  each  pair  eimulta- 
neously  repelled  each  other. 

This  was  a  new  and  surprising  fact.  It  had  never  before  been 
noticed,  and  required  explanation.  Dufay,  as  the  discover,  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable phenomenon.  This  simple  fact  has  given  rise  to  more 
philosophical  discussion,  and  speculative  theories,  than  any  other 
ever  discovered  by  man.       , 

To  explain  the  facts  of  the  movements  of  portions  of  matter 
toward  and  from  each  other  under  the  preceding  circumstances, 
Dufay  supposed,  that  to  produce  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  move- 
ments of  the  two  pairs  of  pith  balls,  there  must  xist  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  electric  fluid.  Heuce  his  theory  h  s  been  denomi- 
nated the  "  TWO-FLUID  THEoar." 


DU  FAY  S  TWO-FLUID  THEORY. 


THE  TWO-FLOID  THEOKY  OF  BLECTBICITY. 


Having  firat  discovered  tbe  fact  of  the  opposite  and  counter- 
acting forces  of  the  electricity  excited  from  glass  and  from  seal- 
ing-wax, Da  Fay  originally  employed  the  terms  vitreous  and 
EES1KOU5,  as  descriptive  names  of  the  two  kinds  of  electric  fluid, 
the  one  derived  from,  and  inherent  in,  the  vitreous  malter  of  glass, 
and  the  other  from  the  resinous  matter  of  sealing-w'ax. 

He  reduced  his  "  Two-Fluid  Theory  "  to  the  following  cha- 
racteristic facts,  to  explain  the  preceding  phenomena. 

"  A  repulsion  takes  place  between  bodies  charged  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity,  and  an  attraclion  between  bodies  charged 
■with  the  opposite  kind." 

"  They  are  both  equally  subtile  and  elastic,  universally  dif- 
fiued,  and,  therefore,  present  iu  all  bodies,  possessing  the  most 
perfect  fluidity,  each  highly  repulsive  to  its  own  particles,  and  aa- 
highly  attractive  to  those  of  the  opposite  kind ;  these  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  being  exactly  equal  at  the  same  distance,  and 
both  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  varies. 
Electric  quiescence  is  said  to  take  place,  when  the  two  fluids- 
become  combined  and  neutralized  with  each  other ;  aud  electric 
excitation  is  the  consequence  of  either  fluid  being  in  exceaa," 

"Excitation  is  therefore  the  result  of  setting  free  from  their 
combined  state  one  kind  or  the  other  of  electricity  in  excess." 

Du  Fay  proposed,  as  a  test  of  the  kind  of  electricity  excited 
in  any  body,  to  bring  near  it  a  piece  of  thread,  the  pith  balls,  or 
gold  leaf  of  electroscopes,  or  any  other  freely  movable  bodies, 
after  having  previously  excited  them  by  contact  with  a  piece  of 
glass  that  has  been  subjected  to  friction.  If  the  body  thus  ex- 
cited by  contact  with  the  surface  of  rubbed  glass  be  repelled  by 
the  excited  body  to  which  it  may  be  approximated,  this  fact  de- 
termines the  electricity  in  each  body  to  be  the  same,  or  viireova; 
aod  if  attracted,  then  it  must  be  different,  or  resinous. 

Since  the  days  of  DuFay  this  simple  test  has  been  resorted 
to  as  a  standard  mode  of  determining  whether  the  kind  of  elec- 
tricity, with  which  a  body  is  excited,  be  resinous,  or  vilreoua. 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice  that  the  terms  vitbeods  and  BE- 
SIH0D3,  are  not  truthfully  descriptive  of  the  fact  that  these  two 
28 
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oppositely-acting  electrical  forces  are  exclusively  excitable  from 
vitreous  and  resinous  substances,  as  the  derivation  of  these  names 
might  imply. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  John  Canton,  in  1753,  that  at  a 
single  stroke  of  the   same  rubber,  both  vitreous  and  resinous 
electricities  become  developed  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  tube; 
if  one  end  thereof  be   rendered  rough  by  grinding  it  with 
emery  sprinkled  on  a  sheet  of  lead ;  whilst  the  other  end  is  left     1 
smooth  with  Its  natural  polish.    The  smooth  end  renders  mani- 
fest the  vitreous  electricity,  and  the  roughened  end  the  resinous 
electricity. 

It  has  since  been  practically  found,  that  the  same  piece  ot 
glass  may  be  made  to  develop  either  kind  of  electrical  force  ^^ 
pleasure,  accordingly  as  various  kinds  of  substances  are  emplo^"' 
ed  as  ruhbers.    For  instance,  if  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  k^** 
rubbed  by  the  dry,  warm  fur  of  a  cat,  the  peculiar  force  denom.  *' 
nated  "  resinous  electricity"  becomes  developed ;    and,  on  tk-  ^ 
contrary,  the  "  vitreous''^  forces  become  developed  from  a  piece  c^-^ 
sealing-wax,  when  rubbed  with  dry,  coarse  paper. 

It  is  experimentally  demonstrable  that  merely  a  difference  q^^ 
color,  producible  by  dying  a  piece  of  white  silk  ribbon  to  a  black^ 
hue,  will  change  the  character  of  the  electrical  forces  from  vitre- 
ous to  resinous ;  which  may  be  readily  effected  by  drawing  it 
rapidly  between  the  fingers. 

By  examining  the  rubber,  as  well  as  the  body  ruhbed,  it  has 
been  found  that  in  every  case  where  the  vitreous  force  is  de- 
veloped in  the  body  rubbed,  that  the  opposite  kind  of  resinous 
force  is  developed  in  the  rubber;  and  that  one  kind  of  force 
cannot  be  excited  without  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  the 
other.  There  are  found  to  be  action  and  reaction  in  two  opposite 
directions,  as  regularly  as  when  a  ball  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon,  ifr.  Du  Fay  had  no  other  reason  for  as- 
suming the  existence  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  electric  fluids  than 
the  preceding  fact  of  the  develo])ment  of  mechanical  action  in 
two  oj)posite  directions.  To  i)roduce  oppositely-directed  impulses, 
he  assumed  that  there  must  be  two  distinct  or  opposite  kinds  of 
electric  fluids.  lie  appears  to  have  identified  fluids  and  forces, — 
matter,  and  mechanical  impulses  propagated  through  the  medium 
of  matter. 
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aiNGLE-FLUn),   OR  FRANKLINIAN    THEORY  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Two-Fluid  Theory  continued  to  be  a  generally  adopted 
ijpothesis  for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  electric  excitation, 
nntil  Franklin  and  Dr.  Watson,  almost  simultaneously,  brought 
forward  another  hypothesis,  denominated  a  "  Single-Fluid  The- 
ory." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Single-Fluid  theory  by  Franklin, 
about  the  year  1750,  the  opinions  of  philosophers  have  been  di- 
^ded  in  the  acceptance  of  them.  But  as  both  of  these  theories, 
^th  certain  modifications,  serve  to  aflford  consistant  illustrations 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  electro-dynamic  action,  they  may  be 
^ike  conventionally  used  for  explaining  systematically  the  facts 
of  electrical  science,  notwithstanding  both  of  them  demand  the 
concession  of  principles  at  variance  with  some  of  the  fundamen- 
^  laws  of  mechanical  science.  But  for  this  reason  both  of 
^©se  theories  are  entirely  inadmissible  in  a  treatise  on  mechan- 
ical science. 

^ost  of  the  philosophers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  adopt 
^©  terms  and  ideas  of  the  Two-Fluid  theory  in  their  writings, 
•^e  Franklinian  theory,  Becquerel  observes,  "  still  has  many  ad- 
^^Hiates,  although  it  does  not  continue  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
^^  scientific  accuracy. 

The  following  account  of  the  single-fluid  theory  of  electricity 
^  Extracted  from  Priestly's  History  of  Electricity : — 

•*A11  the  operations  of  electricity  depend  upon  one  fluid, 
^^taremely  subtile  and  elastic,  dispersed  through  the  pores  of  all 
"^^dies;  by  which  the  particles  of  it  are  as  strongly  attracted,  as 
tlioj^  are  repelled  by  one  another. 

"When  the  equilibrium  of  this  fluid  in  any  body  is  not  dis- 
tui'l)ed^  that  is,  when  there  is  in  any  body  neither  more  nor  less 
^^  it  than  its  natural  share,  or  than  that  quantity  which  it  is  ca- 
pa.  Die  of  retaining  by  its  own  attraction,  it  does  not  discover  itself 
to  our  senses  by  any  effect.  The  action  of  the  rubber  upon  the 
S^^ss,  4c.,  disturbs  this  equilibrium,  occasioning  a  deficiency  of 
^*^^  fltiid  in  one  place  and  a  redundancy  in  the  other. 

'*  This  equilibrium  being  forcibly  disturbed,  the  mutual  repul- 
^^  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  is  necessarily  excited  to  restore 
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it.  If  the  two  bodies  be  both  of  them  overcharged,  the  electric 
atmospheres  repel  each  other,  and  both  the  bodies  recede  from 
one  another  to  places  where  the  fluid  is  less  dense.  For,  as  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  mutual  attraction  between  all  bodies  and  the 
electric  fluid,  electrified  bodies  go  along  with  their  atmospheres. 
If  both  the  bodies  be  exhausted  of  their  natural  share  of  this 
fluid,  they  are  both  attracted  by  the  denser  fluid,  existing  either 
in  the  atmosphere  contiguous  to  them,  or  in  other  neighboring 
bodies;  which  occasions  them  still  to  recede  from  one  another, 
as  much  as  when  they  are  overcharged. 

"  Lastly,  if  one  of  the  bodies  have  an  overplus  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  other  a  deficiency  of  it,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  with 
great  violence,  and  all  electrical  appearances  between  them  are 
more  striking." 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  Franklinian  iheoiy,  the 
component  atoms  of  the  single  electric  fluid  are  supposed  to  have 
inherent  powers  to  repel  each  other  with  a  mechanical  force  di- 
minishing in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  an^ 
to  be  attracted  by  all  material  atoms  or  bodies  according  t^ 
the  same  law.    All  the  elementary  atoms  of  matter  in  their  im^ 
excited  or  natural  states  are  deemed  to  be  combined  to  saturatioi^ 
with  electricity,  and  thus  neutralized. 

Bodies  having  a  positive  excess  of  electricity,  it  is  aflSrmed, 
repel  each  other,  from  the  tendency  of  the  self-diffusion  of  the 
electricity  with  which  they  are  charged. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  theory  of  Franklin,  it  is  found  ex- 
perimentally that  bodies  denied  of  their  natural  share  of  electricity^ 
or  in  the  negative  state,  as  it  is  termed,  also  repel  one  another  with 
just  as  much  force  as  the  bodies  charged  with  a  positive  excess  of 
electricity. 

It  has  therefore  been  deemed  necessary  by  -^pinus  and 
Cavendish,  to  amend  the  Franklinian  theory,  by  adding  an 
entirely  new  doctrine  to  it,  to  account  for  the  last  described  phe- 
nomenon of  repulsion  between  bodies  considered  as  devoid  of 
electricity.  This  new  doctrine  is  no  less  than  an  assumption 
"that  all  ponderable  bodies  naturally  repel  each  other  with,  the 
same  force,  and  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  particles  of 
electricity." 

Thus  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  movements  of  nega- 
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lively  electric  bodies  is  answered,  bj  ascribing  innate  or  inherent 
reptdsive  forces  to  passive  matter;  and  the  indifference  to  motion 
or  passiveness  of  unexcited  bodies,  is  also  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  that  the  attractions  between  the  electricity  naturally 
existing  in  conaection  with  all  matter,  is  counterbalanced  by  tbe 
"  natural  repulsion  "  between  all  such  matter. 

The  reader  will  again  observe  here,  that  this  supposition  of  a 
Tuttural  repvhion  between  atoms  or  masses  of  matter,  is  at  direct 
variance  with  the  law  of  the  incapability  of  matter  to  move  itself, 
and  more  particularly  the  law  of  the  reciprocal  attraction  with, 
inatead  ai  repulsion  of,  all  masses  of  matter,  as  established  by  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation. 

Mosotti,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Forces  which  Regulate  the  In- 
ternal Constitution  of  Bodies,  (see  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoira, 
page  469,)  maintains  that  the  "  natural  repulsion  of  the  particles 
of  matter  for  each  other,"  adopted  in  explanation  of  the  Frank- 
linian  theory,  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  universal 
(Utraction  of  gravitation,  established  by  Newton ;  for  he  considers 
"  that  if  the  molecules  of  matter,  surrounded  by  their  (electrical) 
atmospheres,  attract  each  other  when  at  a  greater,  and  repel  each 
other  when  at  a  lesser  distance,  there  must  be  between  those  two 
distances  an  intermediate  point,  at  which  molecules  would  be 
neither  attracted  nor  repelled,  but  would  remain  in  steady  equili- 
brium," &c.  P.  M.  Eoget  remarks,  in  his  admirable  Treatise  on 
Electricity,  "by  supposing  that  the  mutual  repulsive  action 
between  the  particles  of  matter  is,  by  a  very  small  quantity,  lees 
than  that  between  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid,  a  small 
balance  would  be  left  in  favor  of  the  attraction  of  neutral  bodies 
for  one  another,  which  might  constitute  the  very  force  which 
operates  under  the  name  of  gravitation." 

Without  this  bold  assumption  of  repulsion  between  bodies 
devoid  of  electricity,  the  repulsion  that  is  found  to  take  place 
between  two  negativehj  electrified  bodies  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  without  attributing  equal  impulses  of  mechanical  force  to 
bodies  devoid  of  electricity,  or  in  a  negative  state,  as  to  those 
chained  with  an  excess  of  it  or  in  a  positive  stale,  which  would 
render  this  theory  quite  absurd.  Even  the  admission  of  the 
above-stated  amendment  to  the  Frankliuiau  theory  will  not  save 
it  {as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram),  when  it 
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is  attempted  to  apply  it  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  attn 
between  a  negatively  and  positively  electric  body.    Lei  N  a 
p.    ,27  represent  two  balls  suspended  by  insulatin 

•  A      threads,  the  one,  N,  being  rendered  nego 

f  ^     and  the  other,  P,  positively  electric.    In  a 

ance  with  the  above  described  "  mutual 
sion  between  ponderable  bodies,"  the  \ 
should  render  manifest  a  repulsive  ten 
toward  P,  as  being  another  ^^ ponderable 
and  should  recede  therefrom ;  whilst  at  th« 
time  it  should  exert  an  attractive  ter 
N  P     toward  the  excited  body,  P,  ascribable 

"  mutual  attraction  between  all  ponderable  bodies  and  tl 
trie  fluid  "  that  is  contained  in  P. 

This  attraction  and  repulsion  being  supposed  to  be 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  theory,  the  ball  N  should 
stationary  between  the  counterbalancing  action  of  the 
forces.  This  is  not  the  fact ;  for  there  are  found  to  be  a 
an  equal  reciprocal  mechanical  action  and  reaction,  dene 
the  term  reciprocal  "attraction,"  between  these  two  b 
tested  by  their  movements  with  equal  relative  velocities 
each  other. 

The  aflSrmation  that  "  the  particles  of  electricity  are  at 
by  all  bodies,"  may  be  proved  to  be  untrue  by  expcrim 
placing  excited  bodies  in  the  void  space  beneath  the  be 
of  an  air-pump.  All  such  bodies  are  found  to  part  wit 
electricity  in  a  vacuum;  and  two  balls  electrically  excited 
repel  each  other  at  all  in  void  space,  where  this  theory 
lead  us  to  expect  the  most  powerful  action.  Mr.  Thorn 
serves,  in  his  treatise  on  Heat  and  Electricity,  "  there  dc 
appear  to  exist  any  attraction  between  electricity  and  pon< 
matter." 

Finally,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Turner,  "with  such  additi 
theory  of  Franklin  would  virtually  cease  to  be  that  of  a 
fluid,  and  would  still,  I  suspect,  be  less  generally  applicab 
the  theory  of  Two  Fluids." 

The  following  experiment  serves  to  show  that  the  aj 
^^ separation  of  the  two  ekctricities^*^  is,  in  reality,  nothin* 
than  an  action  of  oppositely -directed  forces ;  and  that  al 
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tftining  this  apparent  sepftration  in  the  two  ends  of  a  conductor, 
if  the  ends  be  suddenly  swung  asunder,  a  similar  development 
of  oppositely -directed  forces  becomes  equally  manifest  in  each  of 
theends  of  the  separated  conductor.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
previously  referred  to  in  treating  of  inductive  excitation  and 

POLAHtZATION. 


Let  A  represent  a  conducting  body  excited  by  contact  with 
rubbed  glass,  and  insulated  by  suspension  from  a  silk  cord ;  and 
N,  p,  two  conjoined,  unexcited  conductors  similarly  suspended  by 
two  cords,  by  which  they  may  be  swung  asunder  at  pleasure ; 
and  let  G  represent  a  sheet  of  glass  interposed  between  P  and  N, 

On  approaching  the  excited  conductor,  P,  near  to  the  end  of 
the  unexcited  conductor,  N,  even  with  the  sheet  of  non-conduct- 
ing glass,  G,  intervening,  it  is  found  that  the  pith  ball  electro- 
scopes hung  from  each  end  of  N,  p,  become  divergent  in  propor- 
tion as  the  excited  body  is  approached  near  it. 

By  the  "two-fluid"  theory  it  is  supposed  that  the  two 
electricities  naturally  existing  in  N,  p,  are  decomposed  and 
separated  to  the  two  ends.  Now  let  the  two  halves' of  the  con- 
joined conductor  be  dexterously  separated  by  means  of  the  sus- 
pending cords  beyond  the  sphere  of  each  other's  influence.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  by  this  management  the  two  kinds  of 
vitreous  and  resinous  electricities  would  be  secured  in  separately 
insulated  conditions' in  the  two  disjoined  halves;  but  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  immediately  discoverable, 
that  the  electroscopic  balls,  which  previously  hung  drooping  from 
the  centre  of  the  conjoined  conductor,  becomes  divergent  when, 
at  the  ends  or  poles,  the  one  with  vitreous,  and  the  other  with 
opposite  resinous  forces ;  whilst  at  the  centres  of  each  there  i*. 
exhibited  again  the  same  electro-static  condition.      However 
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namerous  may  be  these  subdivisions,  even  wben  redaced  to  atomic 
proportions,  still  the  same  phenomena  of  oppositely -directed 
atomic  forces  become  developed  at  the  opposite  ends  or  polesi 
Thus  a  principle  of  polarization  becomes  maDifest«d  for  the 
government  of  the  action  of  electric  forces,  which  has  the  strong- 
eat  analogy  to  magnetic  polarization. 

By  Du  Fay's  theory,  the  vitreous  electricity  is  afBnned  to  be 
"  highly  repulsive  to  its  own  particles,"  and  by  Franklin's  theoiy 
it  is  affirmed  that  "the  particles  are  repelled  by  one  another." 
To  carry  out  both  of  these  two  theories,  it  becomes  further  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  there  must  be  three  kinds  of  electricity ;  for 
it  has  been  shown  by  the  experiment  represented  at  page  220, 
figures  20  and  21,  that  the  particles  of  the  same  kindof  galranio 
electricity  are  highly  attractive  to  each  other,  whilst  propagated 
iu  simitar  directions,  and  highly  repulsive  whilst  propagated  in 
opposite  directions,  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
being  dependent  simply  on  the  direction  of  the  electro-dynamic 
inpulses. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  experimentally,  are  there 
really  two  kinds  of  electricity?  Professor  Faraday,  with  the  zeal 
vbich  has  distinguished  the  career  of  this  extraoTdinaiy  man, 
instituted  a  course  of  "  Experimental  Researches." 

lie  constructed  a  cubical  apartment,  12  feet  square,  covered 
with  a  wire  netting,  under  tinfoil,  to  render  all  parts  of  the  eai- 
&oe  a  perfect  conductor.  He  sutes,  "  I  went  into  this  cubical 
room,  and  lived  in  it ;  and  using  lighted  candles,  electrometers, 
and  all  other  tests  of  electrical  slates,  I  could  not  find  the  least 
inAueuce  upon  them,  though  all  the  time  the  oatade  of  the  cube 
was  powerfully  charged,  and  large  sparks  were  darting  off  from 
every  part  of  its  outer  surface.  Every  attempt  to  couununicate 
lo  conductors,  as  well  as  to  uoD-conductors,  and  to  the  air  within 
this  chamber  bodily  and  absolutely,  an  independent  charge  of 
utber  kind  of  electricity,  entirely  Culed." 

Hence,  Professor  Faraday  concluded  it  lo  be  impo^ble  to 
ehar^  matter  with  either  kiud  of  electricity,  exclusively,  with- 
out the  accompanying  appearance  of  the  other  sort  of  elee- 
trtcal  action  in  some  form  or  other;  and  that  there  is  nerer 
■<ftie  kind  of  force  or  one  fluid  only.  The  Dtuneroos  experi- 
jne&ta  which  imply  the  possiUe  separatioD  of  these  two  kinds 
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of  forces,  as  well  as  the  expressions,  wbich,  being  nse3  daily, 
assume  this  to  be  tbe  case,  he  supposes  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  facts,  the  two  forces  being  every  where  simultaneously  de- 
veloped, where  electrical  excitation  exists.  lie  aiBrms,  "it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  impossible  to  assume  a  current  of  positive,  or 
a  current  of  n^ative  force  alone,  or  of  the  two  at  once,  with  any 
predominance  of  the  one  over  the  other,  as  it  is  to  give  an  abso- 
lute charge  to  matter,"  And,  he  continues,  (Experimental  Re- 
searches, 1163,)  "  In  the  long  continued  course  of  experimental 
inquiries,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  this  general  result  hafl 
pressed  upon  me  constantly ;  namely,  the  necessity  of  admitting 
two  forces  or  directions  of  force,  combined  with  the  impossibility 
of  separating  these  two  forces  or  electricities  from  each  other. 

Judging  from  facta  alone,  there  is  not  as  yet  the  slightest 
reason  for  considering  the  influence,  which  is  present  in  what  we 
call  the  electric  current,  as  a  compound,  or  complicated  influ- 
ence. It  has  never  been  resolved  into  simple  or  elementary 
influences," 

The  fact  of  "the  impossibility  of  separating  the  two  forces 
or  fluids  from  each  other,"  as  above  stated  by  Professor  Faraday, 
has  been  anticipated  aud  explained  at  page  258  ;  where  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  two  opposite  forces,  representing  the  two 
kinds  of  electricities,  simply  denote  the  mechanical  action  and 
reaction  which  must  necessarily  take  place  between  electric  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  between  all  grosser  matter,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  mechanical  science. 

It  having  been  previously  established  that  the  propagation 
of  mechanical  impulses  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter 
constitutes  electrical  action,  and  that  consequently  mechanical 
action  and  electro-dynamio  action  are  identical ;  and  also  that  an 
impulse  of  mechanical  force  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  impulse  of  mechanical  force,  however  originated  or  propa- 
gated: it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  electrical  action 
most  be  governed  by  the  established  laws  of  mechanical  science. 
No  scientific  mechanic  could  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment  of 
the  possibility  of  exerting  an  impulse  of  mechanical  action  with- 
out developing  simultaneously  an  equal  and  oppositely  directed 
mechanical  reaction.  He  could  not  even  anticipate  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  action,  without  a  simultaneously  developed  equal 
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and  oppositely  directed  reaotioiL  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  plain, 
that  if  a  portion  of  electric  matter  be  disturbed  on  the  surface  of 
a  rubbed  body,  and  put  in  motion  in  one  direction  about  it, 
that  an  equal  portion  of  the  same  subtile  matter  must  be  pat  in 
motion  about  the  surface  or  about  the  atoms  of  the  rubbing 
body,  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  The  oppositely  directed 
movements  of  bodies  being  adopted  as  the  only  knovn  test  ot 
their  oppositely  directed  electric  impubes,  as  has  been  recapitu- 
lated, this  standard  teat  is  adducible  to  demonstrate  the  truthful- 
neas  of  this  law  of  electric  action  and  reaction.  The  "  Two  fluids" 
of  Du  Fay  appear  thus  to  represent  simply  the  oppositely  directed 
mechanical  impulses  of  action  and  reaction. 

These  inconsistencies  have  produced  a  diversity  of  conflict- 
ing opinions  in  relation  to  the  truthfulness  of  both  of  the  present 
popular  Theories  of  Electricity.  In  a  series  of  "  Objections  to 
the  theories,  severally,  of  Franklin,  Du  Fay,  and  Ampere,"  Dr. 
Hare  has  published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  1S48,  the  outlines  of 
an  electrical  theory.  He  considers  that  in  order  to  dispense  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  self-motive  repvlsive  powers 
inherent  in  lifeless  matter,  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  electric  repulsion,  or  the  separation  of  electrically 
excited  bodies,  bj  ascribing  it  "  to  an  attraction  between  the  two 
remotest  sides  of  such  bodies  and  the  atmospheric  air  contigaous 
thereto,  which  becomes  oppositely  electrified  by  inductive  exd- 
tationJ' 

By  adopting  this  supposition,  the  phenomenon  of  repulsion 
is  resolved  into  a  stronger  attraction  between  the  opposite  ^des 
of  two  similarly  excited  bodies  and  the  adjacent  air,  than  be- 
tween the  approximated  sides  of  such  bodies. 

K  this  supposition  were  true,  there  should  be  a  movement  of 
the  attracted  particles  of  air  toward  the  two  remotest  sides  of 
two  ajiproximated  excited  bodies,  such  as  does  actually  occur, 
Jrom  sharp-pointed  bodies,  to  sustain  the  revolving  movements 
described  at  page  403,  figure  lOB.  To  sustain  the  continuous 
divergency  of  a  pair  of  electroscopic  pith  balls  on  this  principle, 
there  should  be  a  continuous  perceptible  current  toward  each  ball, 
to  afford  a  mechanical  reaction  precisely  equal  to  the  action. 
~hia  is  not  a  fact. 

It  is  affirmed,  in  the  words  of  the  Two-Fluid  theory,  that 
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"  a  repulsion  takes  place  between  bodiea  charged  with  the  same 
Mnd  of  electricity,  and  an  attraction  between  bodies  charged  with 
the  opposite  kinds,"- — "  each  highly  repulsive  to  its  own  particles, 
and  as  highly  attractive  to  those  of  the  opposite  kind,  their  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  forces  beiug  exactly  equal,  ko."  And  in 
the  terms  of  the  Single-Fluid  theory,  it  is  in  hke  manner  affirm- 
ed, that  the  particles  of  electricity  are  as  strongly  repelled  by 
one  another  as  they  are  attracted  by  those  of  all  grosser  matter. 
The  authors  of  both  of  these  theories  have  thus  ascribed  the 
cause  of  the  impulses  producing  the  mechanical  movements  both 
of  electric  matter,  and  of  all  grosser  matter,  directly  to  the  en- 
dowment of  a  power  of  self- movement,  and  of  governing  the 
direction  of  their  movements. 

In  treating  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  divergency  of  the  pith 
balla  of  electroscopes,  at  pa^e  257,  the  originating  cause  has  been 
traced  to  a  source  external  to  terrestrial  matter,  and  95  miUions 
of  miles  distant  therefrom;  thus  leaving  inviolate  the  law  of 
mechanical  science,  establishing  the  perfect  passivenesa,  or  inca- 
pacity to  move  itself,  of  all  the  matter  constituting  the  globe,  on 
which  human  intelligences  recognize  the  iact  of  their  existence. 

Were  it  not  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  some  kind 
of  theory  in  order  to  establish  a  systematic  plan  for  classifying 
&cts  of  electrical  excitation,  and  for  reducing  them  to  an  order 
worthy  of  the  narae  of  a  "  Science,"  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
Two-Fluid,  and  Single-Fluid  theories  of  electricity  would  have 
been  rejected  as  unsaCtsfactory,  from  their  utter  discordance  with 
the  laws  of  motion  and  rest  established  by  the  Science  of  Me- 
chanics. 

In  the  original  discovery  of  the  reciprocal  Attraction  and 
Repulsion  betweeu  bodiea  serving  as  the  pathways  of  electric 
currents,  as  well  aa  in  advancing  original  theories  for  explain- 
ing them,  Ampere  has  taken  the  lead.  lie  supposes  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  magnetic  attraction,  repulsion,  and  polarity  of 
magnetic  bodiea,  are  ascribahle  to  the  continuous  circulation  of 
electric  currents  about  the  minutest  atoms  as  well  as  about  the 
masses  of  them,  including  the  huge  mass  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
itself; — that  these  currents  circulate  in  one  uniform  direction  of 
revolution  respectively  to  the  axes  of  all  bodies,  and  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  these  axes.    Around  each  elementary  atom,  he 
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supposes  these  carrents  to  be  continuously  circulating  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  those  that  environ  the  little  floating  Ring  of 
De  La  Rive,  and  about  the  Eiectro-djuamic  Cylinder  which  has 
been  previously  described. 

In  proceeding  to  explain  the  origin  and  modes  of  circulation 
of  these  subtile  currents  environing  magnetic  bodies,  Ampere 
assumes  that  "  each  particle  or  magnetic  element  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  voltaic  circait  analogous  to  a  voltaic  pile,  of 
which  the  two  ends  are  united  by  conductors.  The  vitreovg  and 
reatTious  electric  fluids  are  separated  at  one  point  of  the  circuit, 
and  move  in  contrary  directions  around  the  particle,  until  they 
meet  together,  and  by  their  reunions  form  the  neatral  fluid," 
as  represented  in  the  figure, 

^  ^    ■  "  The  course  of  the  fluids,  daring  this  circnla- 

/^X/-.,  tion,  is  represented  by  V  and  B,  denoting  respei- 
Y^^f      tively  the  paths  of  the  vitreous  and  resinous  elec- 

V^.--  tricities  emanating  from  the  point  E,  in  the  par- 
ticle of  iron,  P,  and  flowing  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  until  they  meet  and  coalesce  on  the  op- 
posite side.  But  as  the  effects  of  the  one  fiuid  are  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  of  the  other,  the  result  ia  equivalent  to  the  con- 
tinued circulation  of  one  of  the  fluids,  the  vitreous,  for  example, 
in  one  constant  direction,  E,  V,  P,  R." 

This  idea  of  the  emanation  of  two  antagonistical  kinds  of 
electricity  from  one  point  on  the  surface  of  a  magnetically  ex- 
cited body,  and  of  their  continuous  separation  and  divergency  to 
opposite  sides  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  arrows, 
" until  they  meet  and  coalesce "  as  stated  in  Amperes  theory,  ifl 
exceedingly  complex ;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  "  a  result  equiva- 
lent to  the  continual  circulation  of  one  of  the  fluids"  where  "  the 
effects  of  the  one  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  other," 
is  ab.'iolutely  unmathematical. 

Ampere's  theory  affirms  that  "statical  polarity  is  the  conse- 
quence of  all  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  two  electric  fluids; 
while  magnetical  polarity  is  the  consequence  merely  of  the  mo- 
tion of  those  fluids,  which  in  magnets  are  supposed  to  gyrate  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet" 

Dr.  Hare,  in  his  recently  published  "  Objections  to  the  theo- 
ziee^  severally,  of  FrankUn,  Du  Fay,  and  Ampere,"  affirms,  "  Am- 
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pile's  theories  have,  in  a  high  degree,  the  usual  fault  of  substitut- 
ing one  mystery  for  another ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  in 
an  equally  high  extent,  the  only  merit  to  which  any  theory  can 
make  an  indisputable  claim, — that  of  associating  facts  so  as  to 
make  them  more  easy  to  comprehend  and  to  remember,  enabling 
us,  by  analogy,  to  foresee  results,  and  thus  affording  a  clue  in 
our  investigations." 

"I  should  consider  Ampere's  theory  more  reasonable  were  it 
founded  upon  the  existence  of  one  fluid ;  since  in  that  case  cir- 
culating currents  or  vortices  might  be  imagined,  without  the  ne- 
oeasity  of  supposing  an  endless  and  unaccountable  separation  and 
leimion  of  two  sets  of  particles ;  not  only  devoid  of  any  property 
capttble  of  sustaining  their  alleged  opposite  gyrations,  but  actu- 
aUy  endowed  with  an  intense  reciprocal  attraction,  which  must 
render  such  gyrations  impossible." 

The  causes  of  the  separation  and  reunion  of  the  two  different 
kixidsof  electricities,  springing  forth  in  opposite  directions  from 
one  point  of  the  surfeice  of  a  body,  to  meet  and  counteract  each 
otber  at  an  opposite  point,  as  supposed  by  the  theory  of  Ampere, 
IB  mot  explained.  The  student  is  referred  to  his  fancy,  rather 
t^ban  to  established  £Acts,  to  sustain  such  an  extraordinary  sup- 
position. 

But  it  is  &r  easier  to  make  objections  to  theories  when  ad- 
vanced, and  to  pull  them  down,  than  to  establish  a  perfect  theory 
^hich  will  not  share  the  same  fete ;  but  will  stand  truthful  and 
^^^^haken,  like  mountain  difib,  which  breast  assailing  storms. 
The  explorer  in  physical  science,  like  the  explorer  in  mountain 
scenery,  will  often  find,  that— 

'*  To  «npak  of  Snowdon's  cliffs  sublime, 
Is  far  more  easy  than  to  climb." 
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HOW  ARE  MECHANICAL  IMPDLSES  IMPARTED  THEOUQH  THK  MS- 
DIPM  OF  ELF-CTRICITT,  PEODUCINO  THE  RECIPROCAL  MOTS- 
MENTS  OF   PORTIONS    OF    MATTER  TOWARD  AND   FROM  KACH 

OTHER  '! 


Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  synthetical  vieir 
of  facts  of  the  propagation  of  mecliaQical  action  throagh  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter. 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  are  impulses  of  mechanical 
force  propagated  hj  means  of  so  subtile  a  tnediom  aa  electric 
matter? 

In  none  of  the  electrical  theories  advanced,  has  it  beeo  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  originating  cause  of  electric  excitation, 
which  senes  to  propagate  mechanical  action  between  portions  of 
matter,  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  Attraction  and  Sepulaion. 
All  the  popular  doctrines  of  electrical  action,  and  indeed  of  all 
physical  action  naturally  developed  between  portions  of  terrestrial 
matter  both  at  sensible  and  insensible  distances,  appear  to  be 
alike  based  on  a  supposition  of  inherent  powers,  innate  in  electric 
matter,  as  has  been  premised.  All  farther  inquiry  into  tin 
sources  of  Natural  Motive  Power  has  been  precluded  by  this 
doctrine,  leaving  the  whole  subject  still  in  <he  same  position  in 
which  it  was  left  by  Bacon,  who  classiSed  all  matter  into  two 
kinds,  which  he  denominated  "active  and  passive." 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  iuves^gations  it  has  been 
shown,  that  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  elec- 
tro-dynamic impulses,  groupings  of  elementary  atoms  may  be 
perforated  and  dissipated  into  dust,  but  they  cannot  be  moved 
bodily  by  the  direct  momentum  of  impinging  electric  matter. 
Consequently  it  is  lefl  for  human  sagacity  to  study  the  laws  of 
the  transmission  of  impulses  adapted  to  such  extreme  velocitiea, 
and  to  such  imponderable  subtile  matter. 

No  problem  in  mechanics  has  probably  ever  presented  so 
m%'sterious,  and  apparently  incomprehensible  a  sabject  of  inves- 
tigation, as  the  present  one ;  for  finite  inteUigraioe  is  here  neces- 
sarily brought  to  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  the  task  of  at- 
tempting to  appreciate  the  mechanical  laws  which  must  govern  the 
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almost  infinitely  rapid  movements  of  an  infinitely  mobile  and 
imponderable  fluid  matter. 

With  such  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  such  feeble 
jx>wers  of  intelligence  to  cope  with  them,  it  cannot  be  antici- 
pated that  this  most  interesting  portion  of  electro-mechanical 
science  can  be  clearly  comprehended,  or  lucidly  explained,  with 
the  few  facts  and  discoveries  at  present  constituting  all  our  know- 
ledge of  electro-motive  powers. 

The  following  observations  are  therefore  presented,  rather  as 
leading  the  way  to  systematic  investigations,  than  as  promulgat- 
ing established  pnnciples  of  the  science  of  Electro-dynamics. 

Trom  long-continued  observations  of  the  fact,  that  no  one  of 
the  sixty  different  kinds  of  elementary  substances  is  capable  of 
patting  itself  in  motion  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  stopping 
itaelf  when  put  in  motion,  it  has  been  established  as  a  truthful 
la^NT  of  mechanical  science,  that  matter  is  paSvSIVE,  or  inert,  and 
absolutely  powerless.  The  idea  of  "  inherent "  and  "  innate 
forces "  of  matter  is  rejected  by  mechanical  science.  Even  the 
confessedly  innate  powers  of  vitality  to  modify  the  movements  of 
matter,  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  to  be  limited 

• 

simply  to  a  capability  of  controlling  the  directions  of  electro- 
dynamic  impulses,  originating  from  solar  influence,  and  propa- 
gated to  produce  the  food  burnt  in  the  mechanisms  of  animal 
bodies.  The  extent  of  animal  motive  power  has  been  shown  to 
he  Tery  exactly  determined  by  the  quantity  of  food  decomposed 
^^  the  lungs.  This  fact  demonstrates  that  even  the  motive  power 
^^nate  in  living  organic  formations  is  not  an  inherent  property  of 
Matter. 

If  there  be  any  novelty  in  the  present  view  of  this  branch  of 

P'^Jsical  science,  it  consists  in  simply  carrying  out  the  primary 

P^iziciple  of  the  inertness  of  matter  unwaveringly  through  all 

^e  details  of  every  possible  application  of  it  to  producing  modi- 

^^   conditions  of  the  states  of  rest  and  motion  of  terrestrial 

.    ^tt^r.     Eegarding  terrestrial  matter  merely  as  occupying  space 

t.lie  heavens,  mechanical  science  considers  that  it  would  at 

^^s    time,  as  before  the  creation,  *'be  without  form  and  void," 

^^^^  it  not  subjected  to  controlling  influences,  external  to  itself. 

^^    impalpable  condition   of  a  diffused  vapor,    the   quietude 

"^^versal  silence,  darkness,  the  stillness  of  death,  are  the 
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results  which  mechanical  science  teaches  us  would  prevail,  were 
not  the  matter  of  our  terrestrial  orb  unceasingly  subjected  to 
influences  of  mechanical  action  external  to  itself.  There  ia  no 
discoverable  cause  capable  of  developing  an  absolutely  original 
impulse  existing  within  the  orb  of  matter,  of  which  man  finds 
himself  an  occupant.  To  a  mechanical  cause  existing  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-five  millions  of  miiea  from  the  earth,  has  been 
traced  every  impulse  producing  states  of  motion  and  rest  of 
terrestrial  matter. 

Considering  this  remote  mechanical  cause  to  be  also  matter, 
precisely  the  same  reasoning  is  apphcable  to  the  dynamic  im- 
pulses propagated  therefrom.  The  source  of  its  motive  power 
must  be  external  to  itself,  and  it  can  only  serve  to  propagate  and 
modify  impulses  imparled  to  it,^ — -not  to  originate  them.  This 
subject  will  finally  be  considered  in  closing  these  investigations. 

Deeming  electricity  to  be  matter,  or  a  material  fluid,  we  cau- 
not  for  a  moment  conceive  that  this  particular  kind  of  matter  can 
be  endued  with  any  "  inliei-ent  "  potver  of  moving  itself  wlten  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  of  stopping  itself  when,  put  in  motion. 

And  deeming,  also,  the  electric  matter  to  be  a  perfectly  mobile 
fluid,  the  inability  to  stop  itself  when  put  in  motion  ia  to  be  dis- 
tinctly held  out  to  view  in  bold  relief)  as  distinguishing  this 
subtile  fluid  matter  from  all  other  kinds  of  grosser  matter,  and 
as  practically  verifying  to  the  letter  the  last  clause  of  the  preced- 
ing law  of  mechanical  science,  establishing  that  matter  put  in 
motion  cannot  stop  itself 

To  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  perfect  fluid  in  accwdance  witi 
rigid  laws  of  mechanical  science  is  no  easy  task,  accustomed  as 
men  are  to  observations  of  the  resistance  to  motion  of  the  grossei 
fluids  of  the  water  and  air,  which  come  under  daily  observa- 
tion ;  and  the  commonly  observed  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
these  fluids,  opposed  by  all  solid  bodies  obstructing  their  progre^ 
or  lying  in  their  way,  renders  it  exceedingly  di£&cult  to  conceive 
of  a  fluid  material  medium,  which  will  as  readily  propagate 
impulses  through  the  most  dense  and  apparently  impermeable 
bodies,  such  as  glass  plates,  metals,  &c.,  as  through  void  space. 

In  treating  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter,  by  the  direct  momentum  of  elec- 
tricity it  has  been  shown  that  this  mode  of  imparting  motion  to 
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masses  of  matter  is  physically  impracticable ;  for  electro-dyoamio 
BCtion  must  necessarily  take  effect  on  the  mass  only  through  the 
individual  atoms. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  tendency  of  bodies  toward  each  other, 
along  the  surfaces  of  which  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated 
in  similar  directions.  This  tendency  being  at  nght  angles  to 
the  relative  directions  of  the  currents  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  direct  momentum  or  impulses  of  the  electric  matter  in  motion. 
The  contact  of  two  spherical  elastic  bodies,  like  ivory  billiard 
balls,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  striking  each  other  at  a 
particular  point  on  their  respective  surfaces,  it  is  true,  will  pro- 
duce the  result  of  the  separation  of  the  balls  in  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  their  courses ;  but  in  the  case  of  electrical  repul- 
sion, the  electric  matter  is  in  motion,  and  not  the  gross  matter  of 
the  approximated  conducting  bodies ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
such  an  impinging  of  electric  matter  cannot  impart  movements 
to  gross  matter  by  ita  momentum.  And  in  the  case  of  currents 
eimilarly  moving  along  the  approximated  surfaces  of  conducting 
bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  approximative  move- 
ment at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  two  forces  acting  in. 
parallel  lines,  unless  it  be  by  a  lateral  reaction  of  some  kind  or- 
other. 

The  reaction  and  pressure  of  the  electrical  atmosphere  per- 
vading all  space,  appears  to  afford  the  only  cluo  for  unravelling. 
the  mystery  of  the  lateral  action  developed  reciprocally  between. 
two  conductors  or  electro-polarized  bodies.  With  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  facte  and  principles  of  electro-dynamic  science,. 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
continuous  maintenance  of  the  powerful  impulses  of  mechanicali 
force  such  as  are  found  to  be  developed  in  the  form  of  electro- 
magnetic force,  adequate  to  sustaining  a  weight  of  3500  Iba.,  as 
tested  by  Professor  Henry.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  only  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  cannot  determine  this  result 

The  imponderability  of  electric  matter  has  been  adduced  as 
an  objection  to  the  possibility  of  any  influence  of  the  universally 
diffused  electric  atmosphere  in  producing  a  pressure  on  bodies 
immersed  therein,  by  its  weight,  like  that  of  the  ponderable 
atmospheric  air.  This  objection  has  been  anticipated,  in  treating 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  by  showing  that  in  accordance  with. 
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the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  we  are  taught  that  water  manifeslB  no 
appreciable  weight  when  the  scales  and  body  weighed  are  im- 
mersed in  the  same  fluid,  and  a  similar  result  of  course  is  to  bo 
anticipated  in  regard  to  the  ponderability  of  an  all-pervading 
electric  fluid.    We  are  not  sensible  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
atmosphere  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  although  it  presses  on 
the  human  body  with  a  force  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  several 
tons.    When  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  two  conjoined  hemis- 
pherical cavities  of  the  Magdeburgh  cups,  it  is  demonstrable  that 
this  pressure  is  about  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch ;  and 
yet  we  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the  air  by  means  of  any 
of  our  powers  of  perception,  unless  it  he  by  means  of  its  motion^ 
which  is  equivocal  to  mechanical  action  and  reaction.    All  our 
knowledge  of  fluid  electric  matter  is  similarly  derived  from 
mechanical  action  and  reaction. 

Were  it  possible  to  create  an  electric  vacuum,  like  that  of  an 
atmospheric  vacuum,  the  exact  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the 
electric  plenum  might  be  precisely  ascertained.  But  inasmuch 
as  this  subtile  fluid  pervades  atomic  groupings  of  matter  with 
more  or  less  facility,  according  to  their  respective  electro-static 
conditions,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  for  testing  facts 
relating  to  this  subject. 

If  all  the  space  separating  the  matter  constituting  our  solar 
system,  from  the  matter  constituting  the  nearest  surrounding  solar 
systems,  be  occupied  by  electric  matter,  imponderable  and  subtile 
as  this  electric  matter  may  appear  to  us,  it  may  nevertheless 
exceed  in  absolute  weight  all  the  grosser  matter  of  the  worlds  of 
the  solar  systems ;  and  considering  infinite  space  to  be  pervaded 
by  one  shoreless,  bottomless  ocean  of  electric  fluid,  in  which  all 
the  countless  solar  systems  of  the  universe  are  immersed,  the 
extent  of  the  actual  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  this  fluid  on 
every  square  inch  of  surface  of  terrestrial  matter  may  be  intense, 
and  yet  undiscoverable. 

Supposing  the  processes  of  electrical  excitation  to  be  ascriba- 
ble  either  to  exhausting  a  portion  of  space  of  a  portion  of  the 
electric  matter  which  naturally  occupies  such  space,  or  of  accu- 
mulating therein  an  additional  quantity,  which  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  disruptive  discharge  of  an  electrical  spark,  or  of  the 
jnovement  of  electric  matter  producing  the  electro-polarization 
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^bodies,  then  we  have  the  same  grounds  for  calculations  of  the 
pressure  of  this  general  electrical  atmospliere  on  the  space  ex- 
^Tisted  of  electrical  matter,  as  we  have  for  calculations  of  the 
PRasure  of  the  local  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

The  analogies  of  numerous  experiments  serve  to  demonstrate 
fte  probability,  that  the  various  processes  for  the  disturbance  of 
dectro-static  conditions  of  bodies  are  governed  by  laws  of  react- 
^g  pressure  of  an  universal  electrical  atmosphere. 

An  inverted  bottle  of  water  is  not  emptied  of  its  contents 
^til  the  air  has  access  to  relieve  the  hydrostatic  pressure ;  and 
^e  interior  surface  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  not  discharged  until  the 
^'^ctric  reaction  of  the  external  surface  is  relieved. 

If  it  be  possible  to  accumulate  a  constrained  static  condition 
^  electricity  in  one  portion  of  a  body,  it  certainly  must  be  pos- 
^  *>le  to  reduce  another  portion  of  it  from  a  natural  static  con- 
dition. 

This  being  admitted,  we  have  ample  scope,  for  the  develop- 
^^nt  of  impulses  of  electro-mechanical  forces  without  any  posi- 
e  limit  as  to  intensity. 

In  the  process  of  developing  impulses  of  electro-mechanical 
adequate  to  lifting  a  weight  of  3500  pounds,  as  has  been 
eviously  narrated,  we  may  consider  that  the  propagation  of  the 
l^ctro-dynamic  action  through  the*  spiral  coils  wound  about  the 
3  ^ctro-magnet,  serves  to  disturb  the  natural  electro-static  condi- 
^  ^  ^ns  of  the  conjoined  ends  of  the  armature,  and  of  the  electro- 

and  to  exhaust  them  of  electric  matter;  or  in  other 
ords,  to  produce  an  electric  vacuum  between  the  conjoined 
nds.     The  exhaustion  of  the  grosser  atmospheric  air  is  accom- 
^^^lished  on  a  great  scale  beneath  the  pistons  of  steam-engines  by 
eans  of  electro-dynamic  action  propagated  by  the  combustion 
fuel ;  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  more  extraordinary 
^hat  a  vacuum  of  electric  matter  may  be  produced  by  a  similar 
Excitation. 

When  the  atmospheric  air  is  exhausted  from  between  the 
^nrfiices  of  two  conjoined  bodies,  or  from  between  the  two  Mag- 
deburg cups,  a  divellent  force  varying  according  to  the  intensity 
of  exhaustion,  from  an  ounce  to  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
may  be  requisite  to  separate  them ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tro-magnet|  the  divellent  force  required  to  (Separate  the  armature 
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from  the  poles  may  vary  in  degrees  corresponding  with  the  ex* 
haustion  of  electric  matter. 

Having  considered  the  phenomenon  of  cohesion  to  be  dae  to 
the  similar  and  continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  actioa 
about  the  poles  of  conjoined  atoms,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  cohesion  is  ascribablc  also  to  the  establishment  of  an  electrics 
vacuum. 

The  most  tenacious  cohesion  of  the  atoms  of  any  kind  ci^f 
matter  occurs  among  those  of  steely  a  bar  of  which  of  the  dim< 
sions  of  one  square  inch  requires  a  divellent  force  equal  to 
of  a  weight  of  120,000  pounds  to  separate  them.    This 
pressure  of  120,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  we  may  imagine 
be  a  barometrical  gauge  of  the  pressure  of  the  electrical 
phere. 

Whilst  the  continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
pulses  is  exerted  to  sustain  this  electrical  vacuum,  the  oohesio:::::^^^^^ 
continues  unchanged.     When  the  electro-dynamic  impulses  ar^'"'"^ 
counteracted  by  artificial  galvanic  currents,  or  by  those  exdl 
ble  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  furnaces  exciting  thermo-elec^^--^* 
trical  currents,  the  restraining  force  inducing  the  continuance  o:  ^^^ 


the  electro-polarizafton,  and  consequent  vacuum,  is  withdra¥m 
The  atoms  become  then  reduced  to  a  freely  movable  fluid  state^ 
and  are  transferable  acoss  the  liquid  to  become  again  restored 
their  former  electro-static  condition  of  grouping  at  the  opposi 
surface  of  the  battery  poles,  as  occcurs  in  electro-plating. 

It  may  appear  at  a  first  glance  to  be  a  visionary  supposition^ 
that  a  subtile  fluid  like  electric  matter  can  be  partially 
from  between  groupings  of  elementary  atoms,  so  as  to  produced 
an  electric  vacuum  like  that  of  an  atmospheric  vacuum. 
the  electric  matter  can  be  controlled  at  all  by  artificial  means^^^-*^ 
without  eluding  every  attempt  to  excite  it,  and  to  put  it  in  mo-  ^=^^  ^ 
tion  in  specific  directions  in  the  form  of  currents,  might  also  the^  ^^^-^ 
oretically  appear  impossible.  And  yet  we  find  that  we  can  wi 
great  facility  induce  such  a  disturbance  of  electric  matter  amon 
the  molecules  of  steam  as  to  separate  them,  and  to  cause  themc^*^^*^ 
to  occupy  1700-fold  more  space.  In  this  constrained  electro- 
static condition,  they  exert  a  mechanical  force  equivalent 
a  pressure  of  15  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  the  surftoe  o: 
the  vapors  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  reaction.    The  formationc:^*^ 
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of  steam  thus  really  conBtituies  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon of  the  development  of  impulses  of  natural  motive  power, 
on  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  matter  from  the  occupancy 
of  space,  or  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  by  electro-dynamic 
agency. 

The  grose  matter  of  the  particles  of  the  atmopherio  air  can 
be  excluded  from  the  occupancy  of  any  given  portion  of  space, 
as  is  daily  effected  to  a  vast  extent  by  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  surfaces  of  the  seas  and  lakes  of  our  planet. 
These  molecules  of  water  can  be  caused  permanently  to  occupy 
«  still  greater  portion  of  apace  by  the  direct  action  of  electric 
currents  in  decomposing  them  into  their  constituent  elements  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  We  hence  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  must  exist  laws  of  electro-static  action  adequate  to  ex- 
oluding  not  only  portions  of  the  atoms  of  the  gross  atmosphere 
from  the  occupancy  of  specific  portions  of  space,  but  also  Bpecific 
portions  of  the  more  subtile  atmosphere  of  the  universally  dif- 
fused electric  matter.  These  analogjea  appear  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  formation  of  an  electric  vacuum. 

The  most  intense  mechanical  pressure  that  has  ever  been 
artificially  brought  to  bear  upon  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
has  proved  inaufhcient  to  unite  tliem  to  produce  water.  Yet  the 
electro-dynamic  action  of  an  electric  spark  serves  to  modify  the 
electto-polarity  of  these  two  gases,  when  commingled,  so  as  to  re- 
duce them  instantaneously  to  the  liquid  state  of  water. 

This  fact  demonstrates  conclusively,  that  the  extent  of  space 
occupied  by  groupings  of  elementary  aloms  depends  on  the  mo- 
difications of  their  electro-static  conditions. 

Whether  there  be  more  probability  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  preceding  hypothesis,  than  of  the  present  popular  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  for  explaining,  the  phenomena  of 
^Attraction  and  Itepulsion,  the  reader  will  best  be  able  to  decide, 
ifay  reviewing  the  difi'erent  theories  which  have  been  published. 

The  transmission  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  between 
bodies,  producing  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
resulting  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  current*,  has 
Lbeen  explained  by  Ampere,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Vmodern  philosophers,  by  the  hypothesis,  that  "  the  immediate 
iCUise  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion  consists  in  the  vibration 
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of  another  similar  to,  if  not  identical  witb,  that  wbich  has  been 
supposed  to  take  place  in  accounting  for  the  pbenojoeDOD  of  light 
If  there  esist  such  a  fluid,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  tvo 
eleotncities,  it  must  be  universally  diffused,  nearly  incompres^ble, 
and  capable  of  permeating  all  bodies;  and  whatever  movements 
may  be  excited  in  it,  will  be  necessarily  propagated  through 
it  by  the  friction  of  the  undulatory  particles  against  those  that 
are  at  rest.  With  this  supposition  it  may  be  readily  cooceived, 
that  the  electric  fiuid  will  in  some  degree  impart  its  motion  to 
the  surroanding  fluid,  and  that  there  will  be,  consequently,  a  re- 
action upon  the  current,  which  so  long  as  the  difference  of  mo- 
tion is  the  same  on  all  sides,  will  have  no  tendency  to  displace  it 
Bat  if  that  difference,  and  therefore  the  reaction,  be  less  on  cae 
part  than  on  another  part,  (which  will  be  the  case  when  another 
current  is  urging  the  surrounding  fluid  in  the  same  direction,) 
the  currents  will  tend  to  move  in  the  line  of  the  least  resistance, 
or  towards  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  second  cor 
rent  has  an  opposite  motion  to  that  of  the  first,  the  resistaiwe 
will  be  greatest  in  the  line  joining  the  directions  of  the  two  cu^ 
rents,  and  then  will  be  mutually  repulsive." 

(Ersted  advanced  an  hypothesis,  to  explain  the  reciprocal 
action  between  two  wires  serving  to  conduct  galvanic  currents, 
whereby  it  is  supposed  that  "  daring  galvanic  action,  the  separa 
lion  of  the  two  electric  fluids,  proceeding  without  intermission  in 
one  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  their  reunion  being  in  like  man- 
r  efiected  in  perpetual  sequence  along  the  conducting  bodies 
Mi  complete  the  circuit,  that  a  continual  series  of  electric 
'  Aotia  take  place  throughout  the  whole  line  of  condoctors; — a 
wndition  which  he  expressed  by  the  term  "electric  conflicts."* 

Dr  Roget  remarks  that  "  the  Repulsive  action  between  the 
similar  electricities,"  and  "  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two 
fluids  will  diminish  the  outward  pressure  on  the  remote  sides  of 
the  bodies  and  increase  it  on  the  adjacent  sides,"  &c, ;  but  assigns 
no  explanation  of  the  mechanical  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
action. 

In  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  of  attraction,  Pouillet 
oonsiders  that  the  electric  fluid  "becomes  imprisoned,  betwera 
the  matter  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  surrounding  air;  and 
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'  that  when  the  same  balls  are  charged  with  opposite  electricities, 
they  must  become  urged  toward  each  other  by  the  effort  which 
the  molecules  of  these  fluids  make  to  rejoin  one  another."  And 
is  the  case  of  repulsion  the  atoms  of  air  are  driven  away  in  one 

'  direction,  and  those  of  the  mass  of  the  excited  body  in  the  op- 

.jMsite  direction. 

Biot  iJluatrates  electro-mechanical  Attraction  and  Fleputsion, 
by  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  glass  globe  filled  with  water  and 

I  suspended  by  a  string,  and  having  holes  in  the  two  opposite 

'  ndes  of  it.  The  globe  will  move  one  way  or  the  other  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  of  the  jet  of  water  issuing  therefrom. 

'  This  mode  of  action  and  reaction  has  been  previously  examined 
and  shown  to  be  untenable,  in  treating  of  the  disruptive  action 

■  from  recoiling  pointed  wires. 

The  phenomena  of  electrical  action  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Hare 
to  stationary  or  undulatory  polarizations,  "the  conducting  wire 
of  a  battery  circuit  being,  as  it  were,  converted  into  innumerable 

'  imall  magnet^  situated  like  tangents  to  radii  proceeding  from 
its  axis," 

Dr.  Wollaston  supposed  that  "the  electric  current  must  re- 
Yolve  around  the  axis  of  the  wire,  whilst  traversing  it  from  end 
to  end,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  constituting  a  peculiar  kind  of 
flork-acrew  movement,  partly  longitudinal,  and  partly  circular," 
which  he  denominated  a  "  vertiginous  movement." 

Liebeg,  after  pursuing  brief  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  elec- 
tro-motive power,  despairingly  asks  (chap.  2,  page  119),  "of 
what  does  the  force  circulating  in  the  conducting  wire  consist? 
Ifl  it  electrical ?  Is  it  affinity?  Does  it  propagate  itself  along 
the  conductor,  like  liquid  put  in  motion,  or  as  a  series  of  unities 
of  motion,  like  sound  and  light,  in  passing  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle of  a  conducting  body."     He  answers  by  affirming  "  we  are 

I  ignorant,  and  shall  remain  forever  ignorant." 

I  Dr.  Thomson  observes,*  "  that  with  respect  to  the  unknown 
link  which  unites  electricity  to  atoms,  and  keeps  it  united  with 

'  them,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  further  details  of  opinions  which 
bave  been  advanced  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  attractioa 
sod  repulsion. 

*  TIjoiiuod's  Orgaii[u  Cbemistrj,  toI,  I,  pngo  40. 
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PROPAGATIOK    OF    SOLAR    INFLUENCE    IN   THE    MODIFIBD  FORM 

OF    INORGANIC    ACTION    BETWEEN    PORTIONS  OF  MATTER  AT 
SENSIBLE  DISTANCES. 


'   ine  Bioma  oi  matter  are  in  K>mi!  way  enaoweu  i 
which  they  owe  thoir  most  striking  qualitiea,"— Fimniv. 


K>mi!  way  endowed  with  electrical  powers,  to 


In  the  preceditig  pages  a.  general  or  Bynthetieal  view  has  been 
taken  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  developed  in  variously 
modified  forms,  constituting  sources  of  natural  motive  power. 
These  mechanical  impulses  have  all  been  traced  to  the  electio- 
dynamic  action  of  the  eun  on  terrestrial  matter.  To  illustrate 
the  truthfulness  of  the  preceding  classification  of  cause  and  eOeots 
of  the  motion  and  rest  of  matter,  they  now  will  be  reviewed  in 
detail,  and  severally  analyzed. 

It  has  been  premised  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  producing  the  phenomena 
of  the  movements  of  bodies,  recognized  by  the  terms  attraction, 
REPULSION,  and  POLAHiry,  is  limited  to  the  propagation  of  im- 
pulses through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The  existence  of  a  subtile  matter,  diffused  through  all  space, 
has  been  described  as  constituting  the  medium  for  the  mechanical 
propagation  of  electro- dynamic  action ;  and  as  this  same  medium 
lias  been  proved  to  possess  all  the  requisite  essential  properties 
Tfor  propagating  mechanical  impulses,  in  precisely  similar  modifi- 
1  tcations  to  tho^  popularly  denoted  by  the  terms,  magnetism,  heat, 
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light,  chemical  action,  cohesion,  &c.,  there  is  no  probability  that 
any  other  peculiar  kind  of  subtile  matter  occupies  space  as  a 
necessary  medium  for  producing  these  phenomena. 

The  time,  therefore,  appears  to  have  arrived,  in  the  progressive 
advancement  of  human  knowledge,  when  it  has  become  neces- 
sary '■  to  affix  new  ideas  "  to  the  preceding  popular  terms,  as 
denoting  simply  the  variously  modified  developments  of  electro- 
dynamic  action,  producing  the  phenomena  of  attkaction,  re- 
pulsion, and  POLARITY,  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
preceding  electro-dynamic  key,  page  235,  and  by  the  eUciro-difnamv: 
cylinder,  figure  36,  page  240. 

"We  shall  commence  this  analytical  review  in  the  regular 
order  in  which  these  phenomena  have  commonly  been  treated. 


MAGNETISM. 

The  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  show  that  the 
knowledge  was  possessed  by  them  of  the  power  of  a  certain 
kind  of  atone  to  attract  pieces  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  the  power  of 
amber,  after  being  rubbed,  to  attract  all  light  and  freely-movable 
bodies. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  stone  having  been  first  discovered  in 
Magnesia,  it  was  hence  termed  a  "  magnet,"  as  electricity  simi- 
larly received  its  name  from  amber,  (electron,  in  the  original 
Greek.)  Later  English  writers  gave  the  name  of  lodestone  to 
this  magnetic  iron  ore ;  a  term  derived  from  the  Saxon  word, 
Biguifying  "tokad,"  as  indicating  the  peculiar  powerof  this  sub- 
Btance  to  lead  or  draw  toward  itself  pieces  of  iron  held  near  it. 

The  magnetic  properties  of  the  lodestone  being  found  natu- 
rally and  permanently  established  in  connection  with  the  group- 
ing of  the  atoms  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  ore  found  in  the  earth, 
it  has  been  designated  as  a  permanent  natural  maynet,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  iron,  in  connection  with  which  similar  magnetic 
properties  are  temporarily  and  artificially  excited. 

Lodestone. — The  texture  of  the  lodestone  is  of  a  solid  flinty 
hardness,  as  its  name  implies;  il£  color  is  a  dark  brown.    Thia 
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peculiar  ore  of  iron  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  veina  in  the  eartb. 
Every  fragment  when  broken  from  ita  natural  bed,  exhibits  a  north 
and  south  pole,  having  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  develop- 
ing mechanical  action,  which  artificial  steel-bar  magnela  exhibit. 
It  attracts  nails  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  as  represented  in  tbe  figure. 
T,g  I  tn  It  was  this  power  of  attractiDg 

and  suspending  pieces  of  iron, 
which  first  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  to  tbe  peculiar 
properties  of  magnetic  bodies. 

The  impulses  of  mechanical 
force  exerted  by  lodestones  are 
not  found  to  become  increased 
with  the  sizes  of  the  pieces, 
the  smallest  being  much  more 
efficient  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  the  larger  pieces 
A  sraall  one,  once  in  the  poeaea- 
Bion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was 
capable  of  lifting  a  piece  of  iron 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  times 
its  own  weight. 

Although  tiie  two  opposite  ends  of  every  piece  of  lodestone 
are  naturally  found  to  exhibit  stronger  polar  forces  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  mass,  yet  these  forces  are  not  limited  to 
the  two  ends.  Every  particle  is  a  perfect  magnet,  as  may  be  ai^ 
tificially  shown  by  pulverizing  a  lodestone.  If  formed  again 
into  a  mass  by  being  kneaded  with  oil  and  wax,  to  give  consist- 
ency to  the  particles,  it  is  found  that  a  regular  polarity  becomes 
re-established  at  the  extreme  ends. 

The  most  powerful  natural  magnet  or  lodestone  that  has  yet 
been  discovered,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  recently  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  PealQ,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  capable  of  lifting 
SlOlbs,  or  about  six-fold  its  own  weight. 


Artificial  Permanent  Magnets. — In  experimenting  with 
the  natural  magnet  or  lodestone,  it  was  early  noticed  that  the 
pieces  of  iron  acted  upon  and  suspended  thereby,  became  also 
excited  to  propagate  similar  magnetic  forces,  each  piece  of  iron 
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besiig  capable  is  turn  of  saspendiDg  other  pieces  of  iron.  The 
iron  was  found  to  lose  its  magnetic  power  immediately  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  presence  of  the  lodestone.  But  when  pieces 
of  hardened  steel  were  similarly  excited,  they  retained  perma- 
nently the  magnetic  power  and  were  thence  termed  Permanent 
Amjicial  MagnOa. 

A  single  bar  of  tempered  steel  exhibits  a  specific  extent  of 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action.  By  combining  several 
ban  together,  the  extent  of  the  action  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
creased. Magnets  constructed  of  several  conjoined  bars  have 
oeen  denominated  Compound  Magnets.  They  are  rivetted  or 
Bciewed  together  as  shown  in  the  figure : 


For  the  purpose  of  arranging  both  poles  to  act  also  conjointly 
On  one  body,  and  for  the  convenience  of  applying  a  cross  piece 
termed  an  armature,  or  keeper,  to  connect  the  two  ends  of  poles, 
as  shown  at  A,  in  order  to  sustain,  or  keep  the  magnetic  powers, 
{on  the  principle  which  ba&been  under  consideration  in  treating 
of  circuit  of  forces,)  it  is  common  to  bend  the  bars  to  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  successive  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  from  one  piece  of  iron  to  another,  is  exhibited 
in  figure  113,  by  inserting  the  ends  of  the  magnet  I 
among  some  tacks,  which  become  clustered  about  it.  [ 

In  this  experiment,  it  is  found  that  the  natural 
magnet  does  not  lose  any  of  its  powers  by  transfer- 
ring its  forces  to  the  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron,  in 
which  the  phenomenon  of  magnetism  is  excited.  On  | 
the  contrary,  the  powers  of  the  magnets  appear  to 
become  increased,  thus  demonstrating  that  there  is 
no  transference  of  the  magnetic  properties  from  one  body  to 
another. 

This  effect  of  the  excitation  of  magnetic  forces  in  pieces  of 
iron  approximated  to  natural  magnets,  has  an  exact  anal- 
ogy to    the   excitation   of  electricity    by   Induction,    as  re- 
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presented  bj  the  insulated  ooodactor,  B, 
page  282.  Kence,  this  mode  of  escitatioii 
has  been  termed  "excitation  of  magnetism 
by  Induction." 

Among  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
teristic properties  of  all  the  elements  of  maV 
ter  may  be  classed  this  continaous  develop- 
ment of  impulses  of  mechanical  force^  deno- 
minated matjnetie-,  resulting  from  the  group- 
ing of  atoms  of  the  metal  iron,  with  thcae 
of  oxygen,  sulphur,  :uid  carbon,  as  exhibited 
in  the  natural  lodestone,  and  in  artificial 
steel  magnets. 

There  are  only  two  known  groupings  of 
tlie  atoms  of  elementary  substances  found 
in  the  earth,  which  natnrally  develop  im- 
pulses of  magnetic  forces,  viz. : 

Composed  of  ' 


in«eni*tic  iron  oro 
and— 

MagocUc  Iroa  Pf-  )  2  atoms  of  Iron,  with  3  atumi  of  sulphur,  fomiing  two  ilf- 
litci.  )       fcrcnt  sulpbureta  of  iron. 

Permanent  ArtiflcUl  Magoela  ara  composed  of 
Pemmneot  gteel      )  98i  jjarts  of  Iron,  witli  1)  parts  carbon,  fomiing  tfmptreii 
magneta.  {       steel. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the 
comparative  forces  of  attraction  between  different  species  of  iioo 
aiid  steel,  and  magnets.  The  result  is  stated  in  decimal  numbj 
malleable  iron  being  considered  as  the  standard  unit. 


Mallesbk'  iron. 
Soft  cast  al^el, 
Soft  blistered  do.    - 
Hard  blistered  do, 
Hard  cast  steel, 
Cast  Iron, 


The  impulses  of  mechanical  force  continuously  excited  by 
the  three  preceding  groupings  of  atoms  of  inorganic  matter,  so 
much  resemble  those  exerted  by  the  organic  matter  of  living 
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IxHlies,  that  they  have  continued  to  excite  the  wonder  of  man- 
kind from  the  earliest  records  of  science  to  the  present  day.    No 
surprise  is  excited  on  observing  developments  of  impulses  by  mat- 
^  organized  into  the  forms  of  living  animals  and  plants.    But 
when  it  is  discovered  that  two  or  three  particular  kinds  of  atoms, 
git)aped  together  by  inorganic  action  into  a  lifeless  mass,  are  ca- 
pable of  exciting  unceasing  impulses  of  mechanical  force, — in  a 
'Hanner  forming  the  only  exception  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  passiveness  of  all  other  kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  this  ex- 
tiitiordinary  fact  has  appeared  like  an  exception  to  a  general  law 
of  nature. 

That  a  lodestone,  or  permanent  steel  bar  magnet,  should  be 
viTged  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  has  not  been  deemed  extra- 
ordinary ;  because  this  effect  is  the  result  of  a  general  dynamic 
law  of  gravity,  which  acts  alike  upon  all  matter.  To  the  super- 
ficial observer  therefore  it  may  appear,  that  the  above-stated 
groupings  of  three  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  are  a  special  ex- 
cseption  to  a  general  law  of  the  inertness  of  inorganic  matter, 
rrhis  supposition,  however,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained 
T)y  any  scientific  man. 

We  have  then  only  to  look  to  the  general  laws  of  motion  and 
force  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  established  principles 
of  the  science  of  mechanics,  for  the  development  of  the  apparent- 
ly mysterious  forces  of  a  few  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  of  iron, 
oxygen,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  as  we  find  them  actually  combined 
in  the  lodestone,  magnetic  pyrites,  and  in  permanent  steel 
magnets. 

In  the  first  step  of  our  progress  of  investigation,  we  establish 
the  hctj  that  decided  magnetic  forces  are  not  naturally  exerted 
by  the  masses  of  atoms  of  any  one  kind  of  simple  elementary 
substances.  Iron,  unless  united  with  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  as  in  the  lodestone  and  magnetic  pyrites,  or  with  the 
carbon  in  the  steel  bar,  propagates,  naturally,  no  extraordinary 
development  of  the  mechanical  forces  termed  Magnetic ;  and  if 
the  relative  proportionate  grouping  of  the  atoms  be  varied  firom 
that  above  spedfied,  the  farther  natural  action  of  these  magnetic 
forces  ceases. 

If^  then,  these  several  kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  either  by 
themselveSi  or  when  united  together  in  any  other  grouping  than 
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that  above  stated,  are  incapable  of  Jeveloping  the  impalsas  of 
mechanical  force  termed  magDelic,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  ad- 
mit the  fact,  that  the  groaping  of  these  atoms  is  essential,  as  hav- 
ing a  paramount  influence  in  determining  the  manifestation  of 
these  natural  forces.  The  i  atoma  of  oxygen  must  be  eiectro- 
dynamically  united  with  3  atoms  of  iron  to  constitute  the  lode- 
stone.  As  observed  by  Professor  Graham,  "  it  may  not  be  an 
idle  hope  to  look  for  the  elucidation  of  the  cause  of  magnetism 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  molecular  structure  of  iron."  Indeed, 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  hope  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  varied  chemical  powers  of  different  groupings  of  atoms, 
than  the  modified  conditions  of  the  molecular  groupings  of  atoais 
by  electro-dynamic  agency,  as  has  been  premised  at  page  71. 
That  these  magnetic  forces  are  not  absolutely  "  inherent,"  even 
in  the  lodestone  and  iron,  we  learn  from  the  fact  of  their  disap- 
pearance and  restoration  at  pleasure  by  means  of  varioas  aitifi- 
dal  processes. 

Not  less  extraordinary  than  the  permanent  development  of 
magnetic  forces  in  steel  bars  at  sensible  distances  is  the  wonderful 
increase  of  the  permanent  molecular  forces  produced  by  the 
grouping  of  only  about  two  atoms  of  carbon  with  ninety-eight 
atoms  of  iron.  This  grouping  of  atoms  sustains  permanent  mole- 
cular forces  of  double  the  intensity  of  those  sustained  by  the 
pure  iron,  a  bar  of  the  former  of  the  dimensions  of  a  square  inch 
being  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  120,000  pounds, 
when  a  bar  of  the  same  dimen^ons  of  the  latter  material  will 
sustain  but  half  of  this  weight. 

To  impart  to  the  iron  this  property  of  permanent  molecular, 
as  well  as  magnetic  forces,  the  ore  of  the  metal  is  thrice  subjected 
to  the  electro-dynamic  excitation  of  heat,  propagated  from  fbel 
produced  by  solar  excitation,  viz :  first,  in  the  smelting  fdmace, 
then  in  the  furnace  in  contact  with  organic  carbon  during  the 
process  of  cementation,  and  finally  in  the  forge  fire  to  complete 
the  process  of  tempering.  These  det^ls  have  been  anticipated 
at  page  409,  in  treating  of  the  philoeopby  of  the  employment  of 
steel  for  cutting  implements. 

That  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  forces  in  steel  mag- 
nets is  due  to  the  molecular  groupings  with  atoms  of  carbon,  is 
manifest  from  the  Eac\  that  a«  addition  of  only  one  atom  more 
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of  this  substance,  to  increase  the  proportion  to  8  atoms  uni;;ed 
with  97  atoms  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  mass  the  char- 
acteristic properties  constituting  Cast  Iron.  A  still  further  ad- 
dition produces  the  soft  crumbling  black  lead  or  graphite. 

In  treating  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  various  Inorganic 
and  Organic  formations,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
feet  of  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  characteristic  properties 
of  matter,  which  are  found  to  result  from  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  propagation  therefrom  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  impulses  of 
mechanical  force,  developed  between  the  parts  of  approximated 
bodies,  do  not  originate  from  any  inherent  self-motive,  and  self- 
directive  power.  Even  in  the  endowment  of  certain  groupings 
of  atoms  into  the  organic  formation  of  animal  bodies,  with  mani- 
fest innate  life-power,  this  power  is  found  to  be  limited  to  modi- 
fying the  development  and  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun  in  an  exact  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  food  burnt 
in  the  lungs  of  animal  bodies. 

The  formations  of  the  different  kinds  of  groupings  of  elemen- 
tary atoms,  as  well  as  their  functions  in  developing  impulses 
of  mechanical  force,  have  been  considered  as  limited  simply  to  a 
power  of  modifying  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  actions, 
not  to  any  inherent  power  of  originating  it.  When,  therefore, 
we  regard  a  fragment  of  iron  ore,  exhibiting  the  power  of  attract- 
ing pieces  of  iron,  we  cannot  consider  the  cause  of  these  im- 
pulses to  originate  in  the  component  atoms  of  the  ore ;  but 
rather  in  the  cause  of  mechanical  action  which  originally  produced 
their  grouping  into  the  visible  mass  we  behold,  and  thus  enabled 
it  to  modify  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun.  The  circulation  of  electric  currents  about  the 
earth  is  a  cause  adequate  to  induce  terrestrial  magnetic  polarity, 
as  has  been  detailed  at  page  250,  figure  45. 

In  describing  the  process  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  crys- 
tals, it  has  been  previously  noticed  that  they  become  arranged 
in  strict  relationship  to  a  specific  polarity  produced  by  the  con- 
tinuous propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about  their  cir- 
cumferences, whereby  they  necessarily  present  to  each  other 
certain  portions  of  their  surfaces,  distinctly  characterized  by  the 
relative  directions  of  the  circuits  of  the  electro  currents  about 


tbeir  nfmtamil  sad  palor  parts,  as  rspneeaied  bj  figare  -I 

Tbo  (iti\v  rowm  that  soggosts  itaelf  (at  explauuiig  the  pk 
iif  Utf  imtunJ  poir«r  of  ilio  lodestooe  to  modify  the  p 
^tu  itf  ^<<o>u\>-J yuitmic  impulses  at  aauHle  dktaiM 

u>  he  the  TnolecoJar  izruigeiiKiils  cf  the 
atoms  in  the  solid  groafMDgs  of  the  ora  of 
\K>a,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  when  tbe 
Kn  ohndtnl  and  unshaded  pcfllioDs  of  e*ch  atom 
n'prcarnt  its  two  opposite  polarities 

On  the  familiar  principle  of  attnc^on 
betwfon  the  two  N  and  S  poles  of  nutgnet^ 
it  ts  iiianifi'st  that  the  series  of  magnetic 
partii'^  of  both  X  and  Y  are  alike  acted 
I  kty  Um  r«i;peOti^-«  polar  cunvnts  with  an  equal  intensity  of 
k  But  when  the  arraDgemeot  of  the 
•  of  m^Mtio  panicles  of  X  arc  scrutinized,  it  will  be 
I  Ae  thrtlMW  poles  are  alternated  in  each  axial  Jine, 
||ait  Ow  «A^  or  poles  of  tbo  masa  of  atoms  the  same 
%  MnAgenMAt  aa  b  artifloiallj  produced  hy  reversing 
tlw  two  N  aud  S  poles  of  two  magnetic  needles ;  so  that  the 
north  \\'\i^  of  ooe  awdlo  i*  direcilT  in  proximity  with  the  soudi 
polo  of  auikilte^  uoedkv 

Tttu  mode  of  couxUuiug  two  needles  is  represented  hy  the 
aunejud  wood-cut.    The  oppositely  di^ec^ 
ed  ciivulattoa  of  the  electro-dynamic  im- 
putes will  exactly  i>eutralize  each  other, 
so  that  thb  doable  needle  remains  station- 
ary in  wbaiever  position  it  is  placed,  rea- 
dehu^  Doanifest  no  sign  of  magnetic  power. 
By  Dotacing  the  comparatire  molecular 
amugeinent  of  atoms  represented  at  X,  it 
will  be  peiuetved  that  the  relative  juxtapoa- 
tiou  of  their  opposite  poles  is  precisely  onu- 
lar  to  thttC  of  the  cumbiueii  STATio  irKDLSi 
i  was^Witly  their  magnetic  condition  may  be  de«taed  to  be 
lO ;  for  uo  signs  of  electro-dynamic  action  can  be  anticipated 
a.  a  mass  of  particles  crystalized  or  cotnbined  with  this  peca> 
I  relative  alteruutiou  of  opposite  poles.    Each  completely  oes- 
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tralizes  the  otber  tbroughout  the  mass.    The  alternate  arraDge- 
meot  of  the  N  and  S  poles  at  each  end  of  X,  demonstrates  this 

This  peculiar  polarized  arrangement  is  the  final  electro-static 
condition  of  the  grouping  of  elementary  atoms  into  inorganic 
formations;  for  the  polar  currents  which  face  each  other,  circu- 
late in  similar  directions ;  and  th^^equutorial  currents  also  circu- 
late about  their  respective  axes  in  similar  directions  through 
successive  series  of  lines  of  atoms. 

Here,  then,  we  have  presented  the  true  and  final  electro-static 
Condition  of  grouping  of  atoms  into  masses  which  present  the 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  cohesion,  in  which  there  is  exerted 
tixe  most  intense  electro-dynamic  impulses  for  producing  their 
fixation  or  solidity  without  the  development  of  magnetic  forces 
Qstemally  to  the  mass. 

In  the  polarization  of  a  similar  series  of  atoms  of  the  magnet 
Y,  although  there  may  be  an  equal  intensity  of  electro-dynamic 
impulses  of  attraction  between  the  poles  of  each  line  of  atoms 
OODsidered  with   reference  to  their  axes,  yet  very  different  is 
the  intensity  of  the  same  impulses  of  attraction  between  their 
equatorial  currents,  which  do  not  coincide  but  neutralize  each 
other  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  by  their  molecular  action  and 
reaction.    The  currents  about  the  atoms  and  about  the  mass  are 
all  combined  in  one  similar  direction  of  circulation,  as  represented 
by  the  sectional  view  given  in  figure  116.  About  the  poles  of  all 
the  repective  series  of  atoms  as  well  as  about  that  of  the  mass,  the 
currents  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move 
about  the  dial-plate;  and  consequently 
the  end  or  pole  presented  to  the  observ- 
er exertsithe  powers  of  the  south  pole  of 
a  magnet    By  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing figure,  Y,  the  lateral  view  similarly 
denotes  all  the  S  poles  combined  to  con- 
stitute the  single  S  pole  of  a  bar  mag- 
net; and  all  the  N  poles  are  similarly 
combined  to  constitute  an  efficient  single  N  pole. 

The  preceding  diagrams  may  serve  to  represent  the  contrast 
of  antagonistical  molecular  forces,  developed  internally,  and  ez- 
80 
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ternally  to  the  mass,  the  former  constituting  the  phenomenon  of 
Cohesion,  and  the  latter  that  of  Magnetism.  The  more  intensely 
the  latter  mode  of  electro-dynamic  action  is  excited,  the  leoa  in- 
tense mast  become  the  former,  from  their  relative  action  and  re- 
action in  counterbalancing  opposite  directions,  as  denoted  by  the 
arrows. 

This  investigation  of  magnetic  forces  carries  ue  back  to  the 
previous  discussion  of  the  "  principles  of  electro-polarization," 
at  pnge  S65,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  magnetic  polariza- 
tioD. 

From  the  fact  that  the  molecular  polarization  of  Y  represents 
a  constrained  instead  of  a  Goal  dynamic  condition,  the  preceding 
considerations  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  theoretically,  that  this 
peculiar  dynamic  condition  should  be  rarely  found  to  characterize 
groupings  of  atoms  into  magnetic  bodies,  as  is  found  practically 
to  be  the  case  with  the  above  specified  exception  of  the  group- 
ings of  elementary  atoms  into  the  solid  form  of  magnetic  ores 
of  iron. 

Athough  no  other  groupings  of  atoms  exhibit  the  remarkable 
powers  of  the  magnetic  forces  which  iron  and  its  ores  develope, 
jret  it  is  experimentally  found  that  several  kinds  of  metals  pro- 
pagate feeble  magnetic  or  dynamic  powers.  And  nearly  all 
kinds  of  substances  set  afioat  like  magnets  on  chips  of  oak  in  a 
basin  of  water,  are  found  to  become  urged  toward  each  other, 
and  toward  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  fact  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  common  law  of  attraction  applicable  to  all  matter, 
although  to  a  less  extent  than  to  iron  and  its  compounds. 

The  identity  of  magnetic  and  electric  action  has  been  demon- 
strated at  page  229,  and  preceding  pages,  as  being  developed  by 
the  circulation  of  electric  currents  about  all  the  atoms  of  terres- 
trial matter,  constituting  their  polarity.  The  polarity  of  the 
masses  being  constituted  of  that  of  the  atoms,  as  has  been  reca- 
pitulated, it  follows  that  the  cause  of  the  polarization  of  atoms 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  natural  excitation  of  the  magnetic 
forces  exhibited  by  the  lodestone,  and  of  the  artificial  excitation 
of  other  bodies. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 

oontmuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun 

'Ute  to  producing  the  excitation  of  ImpulseB  of  mechanical 
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"  force  which  group  atoms  of  passive  matter  into  the  static  condi- 
tions of  various  inorganic  and  organic  formations  of  Bteam, 
yapors,  crystals,  and  into  food  and  fuel.  It  remains  now  to  show 
that  the  same  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  is  capable  of 
producing  both  directly  and  indirectly  all  the  phenomena  of  the 

i,  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  natural 

,  Uid  artificial  magnets. 

r  The  fact  of  the  continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action  about  the  earth's  surface  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west, 
has  been  established  by  every  test  that  has  hitherto  been 
mnpioyed. 

Whilst  one  hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  subjected  to  a  conti- 

II  Buous  excitation  of  electro- dynamic  action,  the  opposite  hemia- 

"  pfaere  is  continuously  propagating  these  impulses  during  the 
night  as  well  as  the  day,  in  the  form  of  the  electro-dynamic 
iction  of  "  radiant  heat ;"  for  it  Las  been  shown  (pages  44  and 

j  866),  that  electro- mechanical  impulses  are  capable  of  being  propa- 

.  gated  interchangeably  in  the  variously  modified  forms  of  heat^ 

|:  light,  electricity,  and  impulses  of  mechanical  force ;  the  latter,  in 

„  &cl,  representing  all  the  preceding  phenomena. 

|i  As  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  earth  is  of  considera- 
Ue  dimension,  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 

,l*ction  from  one  part  to  another  necessarily  becomes  manifest  in 

Itte  form  recognizable  aa  the  electric  currents  from  east  to  west 

,'(pege  250),  and  this  specific  direction  of  the  propagation  of 
dectro-dynamic  impulses  about  a  common  axis  must  also  necea- 
aarily  establish  a  determinate  circulation  of  similar  currents  and 

;;  B  determinate  polarity  of  every  atom  of  the  whole  pifl8s  of  ter- 
lestrial  matter. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 

1  impulses  of  mechanical  force  developed  between  two  insulated 
dectrically  excited  bodies,  a  reciprocal  repulsion  of  their  approxi- 

H  Stated  parts  ensues,  as  experimentally  tested  by  the  revolving 

Itell-glass,  page  207.  .  The  more  intensely  excited  side  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  becomes  turned  away  from  the  sun,  producing  a 
continuously  revolving  movement  of  it  on  its  axis. 

The  continuous  revolving  movement  of  the  earth  must  neces- 
■oily  produce  a  continuous  change  of  the  successive  portions  of 

IHb  surface  presented  to  the  exciting  point,  and  a  consequent 
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continuous  disturbance  of  the  state  of  rest  of  the  electric  matter 
existing  in  connection  with  the  parts  of  the  circumference  suc- 
cessively exposed  to  the  powerful  influence  of  solar  action.  The 
natural  result  of  these  continuous  successive  disturbances  muat 
be  a  continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about  the 
circumference  of  a  body  revolving  near  an  excited  body  (pnges 
278  and  307).  There  cannot  be  a  movement  of  one  body  near 
another  without  inducing  a  disturbance  of  the  electro-static  con- 
ditions of  both  bodies,  and  a  continuous  movement  mtist  induce  a 
coTdinuous  excilation. 

The  continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about 
the  circumferences  of  approximated  revolving  bodies  being  once 
established,  then  follows  the  consideration  of  the  whole  train  of 
reciprocal  electro-dynamic  actions  and  reactions,  which  have  just 
come  under  our  consideration,  producing  all  the  modified  forms 
of  mechanical  impulses  representing  the  general  phenomena  of 
magnetic  attraction,  repulsion,  and  polarity. 

This  general  electro-dynamic  action  about  the  mass  of  terrea- 
trial  matter  has  reference  to  a  direction  of  impulses  about  a 
common  axis,  and  differs  from  the  specific  directions  of  impulses 
about  the  axis  of  each  atom  of  this  mass. 

The  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  son 
about  the  circumference  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  from  East  to  West,  constitutes 
the  primary  cause  of  the  inoroakic 
ACTION  between  the  portions  of  matter 
of  which  this  mass  is  made  up. 

To  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
continuous  electro- dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  is  actually  capable  of  propa- 
gating continuous  electro- dynamic  ac- 
tion about  the  circumference  of  por- 
tions of  terrestrial  matter,  as  well  as 
about  the  circumference  of  the  whole 

I  mass  of  terrestrial   matter,  with  suffi- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^*  cient  intensity  to  produce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Attraction,  Bepulsion,  and 
Polarity,  constituting  terrestrial  magnetism,  a  wire  frame  corres- 
ponding to  th«  ring  of  De  La  Hue,  page  223,  may  be  successfully 
employed. 
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The  arch  of  the  frame  W  A  E  is  made  of  brass  wire,  with 
flie  two  lower  ends  soldered  to  a  cross  piece  of  German  silver, 
which  encircles  the  post,  the  whole  frame  being  supported  by 
a  pivot  projecting  from  A,  and  resting  on  the  bottom  of  a  small 
tgate  cup  sunk  into  the  top  of  the  pillar.  The  frame  is  thus 
adapted  to  revolve  freely  around  the  pillar  in  obedience  to  the 
slightest  impulse  imparted  to  it 

•  The   thermo-electric   excitation   of  the  flame  of  a  lamp  is 
eommonly  employed  in  the  lecture-room  to  produce  the  move- 
ment of  this  frame ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  show  that  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  admits 
of  being  concentrated  by  convex  lenses  or  burning-glasses  upon 
Uie  soldered  junction  of  the  brass  and  German  silver  wires  at 
W,  to  excite  thermo-electric  currents  about  the  frame  W  A  E,  as 
lias  been  represented  at  page  342. 

The  German  silver  being  a  less  ready  conductor  of  electricity 
than  the  brass  wire  arch,  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  deter- 
mined upwards  towards  A,  and  thence  downward  to  E,  and  to 
retam  to  close  its  circuit  at  W. 

By  this  experiment,  the  same  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun,  which  excites  the  circulation  of  terrestrial  electric  currents 
firom  east  to  west  about  the  earth's  surface,  serves  also  to  excite  an 
electric  current  to  circulate  simultaneously  about  this  wire  frame. 
The  solar  impulses  thus  become  resolved  simultaneously  into  two 
differently  modified  currents,  and  capable  of  moving  in  relatively 
independent  directions,  acting  and  reacting  reciprocally  on  each 
other. 

Let  the  joint  W,  upon  which  the  solar  action  is  to  be  con- 
centrated by  a  convex  lens  or  concave  mirror,  be  arranged  ex- 
actly in  a  position  due  west  from  the  central  post  A.  With  this 
precise  adjustment  of  the  direction,  the  electric  action  is  propa- 
gated in  a  circuit  about  this  freely  movable  frame  by  the  same 
exciting  cause,  which  propagates  electro-dynamic  action  about 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  from  east  to  west.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  wire  frame  will  remain  statically  fixed  to  its  east 
and  west  position,  with  one  particular  side  facing  the  north ;  and 
however  often  it  may  be  pushed  aside  from  this  position,  it  will 
become  swung  back  to  it  again,  behaving  in  every  respect  like  a 
regular  compass  needle. 
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If  the  electro-djDamic  action  of  the  sun  be  now  concentrated 
upon  the  joint  of  the  wire  frame  at  E,  placed  exactly  east  of  the 
post  sustaining  the  pivot,  the  direction  of  the  circulating  current 
will  be  reversed,  and  the  frame  will  become  swung  around  there- 
by until  the  part  E  reaches  a  due  uvst  position  at  W.  Here  il 
would  remain  stationary,  were  it  not  that  by  this  very  movement 
the  joint  W  becomes  swung  in  turn  into  the  same  stationary 
focus  of  the  solar  action ;  whereby  the  current  is  again  reversed, 
and  the  joint  W  is  again  moved  around  to  its  first  position.  This 
process  being  continually  repeated,  a  continuous  revolving  niove- 
ment  is  produced,  simply  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  snn. 

This  wire  frame  would  have  remained  as  motionle-ss  as  any 
other  kind  of  passive  matter,  had  there  been  no  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  different  kinds  of  atoms,  as  of  German  silver  and  bras^ 
employed  by  man's  device  to  determine  the  propagation  of  the 
electro- dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  one  specificdirection  about  its. 
surface.  This  frame  constitutes  a  palpable  mechanism,  contrived 
expressly  for  the  special  purpose  of  determining  the  propagation 
of  the  electro-dynamic  impulses,  originating  from  the  sun,  to  cir- 
cnlate  in  a  specific  direction  about  the  circumference.  In  this 
respect  it  performs  only  the  same  functions  which  the  natural 
groupings  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  combined  atoms  of  iron,  car- 
bon, silica,  and  sulphur,  perform  in  the  structure  of  the  lode- 
stone.  The  latter  is  doubtlessly  as  regularly  contrived  an  elec- 
tric machine  as  the  former,  or  as  any  of  the  other  machines  de- 
vised by  man  for  determining  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action  in  specific  directions. 

The  same  analogy,  there  is  equal  reason  to  believe,  extends 
to  the  grouping  of  atoms  consituting  each  one  of  the  60  different 
kinds  of  simple  elementary  substances,  as  determining  their  se- 
veral characteristic  properties. 

The  source  of  excitation  of  the  lodestone,  and  of  other  mag- 
netic bodies  are  thus  traced  out  to  the  originating  source  of  solar 
action,  producing  general  terrestrial  electric  currents  about  the 
earth's  circumference,  and  specific  terrestrial  currents  about  the 
circumference  of  every  atom  of  the  mass. 

The  fact  of  the  universal  propagation  of  this  action  admits 
f  a  conclusive  illustration  by  simply  placing  a  bar  of  iron  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  dip  of  a  dipping-needle,  as  pokers  are 
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iometimeB  aocidentallj  left  standing  in  a  sloping  direction. 
After  a  time  the  continuous  action  of  the  terrestrial  electric  cur- 
rents excites  and  establishes  circuits  about  the  axes  of  iron  bars 
or  pokers,  which  exhibit  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  regu- 
lar bar  magnets,  whilst  they  remain  in  these  particular  positions. 
Bars  may  have  their  appropriate  currents  equally  excited  in 
various  transverse  and  miscellaneously  counteracting  directions, 
without  developing  any  magnetic  excitation.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  to  the  currents  one  common  specific  direction,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed,  in  order  to  develope  a  specific  polarity. 
The  functions  of  the  wire  points  of  electrical  machines,  of  the 
eopper  plate  of  the  galvanic  battery,  of  the  current  changers 
of  the  magneto-electric  machine,  and  of  the  soldered  joint  of 
thermo-electric  bars, — are  all  subservient  to  propagating  me- 
chanical action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  in  one 
epeci&o  direction.  So  in  every  process  of  developing  magnetic 
excitation,  the  principal  expedient  resorted  to  is  the  resolution 
in  similar  directions,  of  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion about  the  component  atoms  of  a  mass,  so  that  the  impulses 
may  be  combined  to  produce  palpable  effects,  instead  of  counter- 
balancing and  neutralizing  each  other. 

FiK.  118. 


That  this  result  is  actually  producible  in  a  bar  of  iron,  is 
demonstrable  by  holding  a  bar  of  this  metal  horizontally  in  a 
direction  east  and  west  in  the  line  of  the  terrestrial  currents. 
On  approaching  a  magnetic  needle  toward  either  pole,  an  equal 
attraction  is  developed.    But  if  one  end  of  the  bar  be  lifted 
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from  its  previous  horizontal  position  A  B,  to  a  position,  C 
D,  sloping  toward  the  north  magnetic  pole,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  now  be  discovered  that  the  end  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  usually  marked  N,  will  b«  repelled  from  C,  &a 
designated  by  the  dotted  lines,  N  S. 

In  proportion  as  the  end  D  is  lowered  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  terrestrial  currents  again  act  equally  thereon,  endwise, 
and  cease  to  determine  the  electric  currents  about  its  axis  in 
conformable  specific  directions;  and  then  the  needle  exhibits  the 
same  attraction  for  the  ends  of  the  bar  inditferently,  such  as 
magnets  usually  exhibit  for  either  end  of  a  piece  of  iron. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  tliat  simply  by  changing  the 
position  of  a  body  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  terrestrial 
currents,  its  natural  electro-static  condition  becomes  disturbed,  ■ 
and  resolved  into  a  dynamic  action  corresponding  with  the  action 
of  the  artificially  excited  electric  current  on  the  magnetic  needle. 
But  if  the  bar  be  acted  upon  by  any  mechanical  cause  of 
electrical  excitation,  such  as  violent  percussion,  friction,  &&, 
whilst  it  is  held  in  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  dip  of  a  dipping-needle, 
the  influence  of  the  terrestrial  elec- 
tric currents  becomes  most  re- 
markably augmented,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  ex  peri  meat 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure; 
where  the  bar  of  iron  is  shown  to 
be  held  in  the  same  eloping  posi- 
tion, with  its  lower  end  brought 
near  the  N  pole  of  a  magnetic 
needle.  The  electric  matter  existing 
in  connection  with  the  bar  of  iron 
becomes  immediately  acted  upon, 
as  before  stated,  by  the  terrestrial 
currents,  when  the  blow  of  the 
^^_  hammer  disturbs  its  natural  staQc 
/-^■^      I  condition;    and  puts  it  in  motion 

"^"^  I  in  circulating  currents  in  specific 

directions  about  its  axis,  thus  im- 
parting to  it  such  magnetic  powers 
of  action  as  to  cause  the   K  pole 
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of  the  needle  to  be  repelled  by  the  similar  N  pole  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bar. 

After  the  needle  has  come  to  a  stnte  of  rest  at  a  distance  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  bar,  strike  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  with  a 
hammer.  This  mechanical  action  will  still  further  disturb  the 
state  of  rest  of  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with 
the  atoms  of  matter  composing  the  iron  bar.  The  terrestrial 
electric  currents  now  immediately  act  npon  the  more  intensely 
disturbed  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  the  bar,  and 
impart  to  it  such  additional  electro  motive  power  as  to  cause  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  to  swing  still  further,  so  that  the  oppo- 
site south  pole  will  finally  come  within  the  range  of  this  increased 
intensity  of  action  and  become  drawn  or  attracted  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  bar,  as  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines. 

The  overpowering  action  of  the  terrestrial  currents  serves  to 
resolve  the  latent  molecular  action  into  palpable  magnetic  ac- 
tion. 

Analogy  leads  ua  to  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  result 
occuTB  when  the  overpowering  action  of  an  electrically  excited 
body  ia  brought  near  a  pair  of  pith  balls.  There  is  first  a  reci- 
procal attraction  between  them  and  the  electrically  excited  body, 
as  there  is  between  the  horizontally  arranged  bar  and  magnetic 
needle ;  but  when  the  molecular  action  becomes  resolved  into  a 
constrained  polarized  action  by  the  overpowering  infiiience  of  the 
exciting  body,  reciprocal  repulsion  ensues.  It  is  probable  that  this 
infiuence  of  terrestrial  currents  on  the  pith  balls  of  electroscopes, 
whilst  affected  by  the  action  of  approximated  excited  bodies,  has 
never  been  duly  appreciated. 

From  all  bodies,  except  tempered  steel,  the  magnetic  excitation 
speedily  disappears  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  exciting  cause.  When  a  steel  bar  is  substituted  in 
place  of  the  iron  bar  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  when  the 
excitation  ia  established  to  a  more  intense  degree  by  the  blow  of 
a  hammer  on  the  end  of  the  bar,  its  polarization  becomes  perma- 
nently fixed ;  and  it  will  require  an  equal  mechanical  action  of  a 
similar  blow  with  a  hammer,  to  reverse  the  polarity.  Hence  a 
steel  bar  thus  treated  becomes  a  permanent  magnet,  until  the 
electric  currents  induced  to  circulate  about  it  are  counteracted  by 
some  cause  of  action  equally  intense  to  that  which  was  exerted 
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■.to  excite  them.    The  mere  shock  of  the  falling  of  a  steel  mag- 
*3ietic  needle  on  the  floor,  will  deprive  it  of  some  of  its  magnetic 
powers,  should  it  happen  to  strike  with  the  south  end  iu  the 
line  of  direction  of  a  dipping-needle. 

The  twisting  of  a  piece  of  iron  wire  prodaces  such  a  modiSca- 
tion  in  the  arrangement  of  groupings  of  its  component  atoms,  as 
to  determine  the  propagation  of  the  electro- djn am ic  action  in  a 
epeciHc  direction,  and  to  convert  molecular  forces  into  magnetic 
forces.  A  piece  of  tliis  twisted  wire  when  balanced  on  its  centre, 
will  behave  like  a  magnetic  needle,  turning  to  a  north  and  south 
position,  and  attracting  iron  filings. 

That  the  faculty  of  propagating  magnetic  action  is  not  an  ab- 
solute inherent  property  of  the  atoms  of  any  one  kind  of  passive 
matter,  bat  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  result  of  peculiar 
groupings  of  elementary  atoms  by  electro-dynamic  agency  into 
inorganic  and  organic  formations,  is  demonstrable  by  combining 
artificially  the  atoms  of  the  moat  readily  excitable  of  all  magnetic 
substances — iron — with  the  atoms  of  the  metal,  antimony.  This 
new  grouping  into  an  alloy  deprives  the  atoms  of  iron  of  their  pro- 
perty of  becoming  magnetic.  On  the  contrary,  by  combining  the 
atoms  of  iron  with  atoms  of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  other  kinds  of  substances,  these  groupings  are  found  to 
be  endowed  with  additional  magnetic  power. 

The  ordinal  source  of  the  excitation  of  magnets  being  trace- 
able to  the  groupings  of  atoms  produced  by  the  propagation  of 
the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  as  previously  stated,  ihe 
mode  in  which  this  action  is  continuously  sustained  in  the  modi- 
fied form  of  permanent  magnetic  forces,  becomes  next  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  of  electro-polarization,  page  366, 
the  fact  has  been  noticed,  that  by  extending  a  series  of  polariz- 
able  atoms  until  they  complete  a  circuit,  or  ring,  that  the  palpa- 
ble external  polar  forces  become  resolved  into  latent  internal 
molecular  forces.  By  sliding  a  piece  of  iron  along  the  poles  of  a 
U  magnet,  until  it  connects  the  two  poles,  forming  a  complete  cir- 
cuit, or  circle,  the  palpable  magnetic  forces  of  the  magnet  dist^)- 
pear,  and  are  found  to  be  resolved  into  latent  molecular  forces 
between  the  conjoined  atoms,  whereby  the  continuity  of  the  cir- 
cuit is  sustained,  as  illustrated,  page  248,  by  the  two  conjoined 
semicircles  of  iron  represented  in  figure  44.     A  steel  ring  is  inca- 
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pable  of  exhibitiDg  any  decided  magnetic  polarity ;  for  tbe  very 
sufficient  reason,  that  it  has  no  poles.  Between  all  the  series  of 
conjoined  atoms  forming  the  circuit  of  the  rings,  the  magnetic 
polar  action  at  sensible  distances  is  resolved  into  molecular  action 
at  insensible  distances  On  pulverizing  the  steel  ring  the  latent 
molecular  action  becomes  resolved  into  sensible  magnetic  action ; 
and  where  the  former  ends,  the  latter  begins. 

The  magnetic  force  established  between  the  two  pieces  of  sofk 
iron  constituting  the  electromagnet  and  armature,  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  in  his  experiment  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  8500 
pounds,  continues  after  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken; 
as  the  same  force  continues  permanently,  in  tempered  steel  mag- 
nets.   He  states,  "  After  the  connection  with  the  battery  had 
been  broken,  it  supported  for  a  few  minutes  upwards  of  1000 
pounds ;  and  from  year  to  year  the  lifter  is  found  to  adhere  con- 
tinuously^  with  a  force  which  is  only  counteracted  by  a  weight  of 
several  hundred  pounds. 

When  the  conjoined  ends  are  detached  for  an  instant,  and 
then  immediately  replaced,  nearly  all  the  magnetism  disappears. 
If  there  be  not  afforded  the  facility  for  establishing  the  conti- 
nuous propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  about  the  axis  of  a 
conducting  body,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  arrangement 
of  the  circuit  of  a  ring,  the  intensity  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
continuity  of  it,  becomes  wonderfully  diminished.  This  appears 
by  another  experiment  made  by  the  same  distinguished  professor, 
demonstrating  that  when  only  the  opposite  ends  of  one  side  of 
the  semicircles  are  conjoined,  that  less  than  tIv^^  P&^^  of  the 
electro-magnetic  adhesion  is  developed,  as  compared  with  that 
developed  when  both  ends  of  each  semicircle  are  brought  into 
contact  to  complete  the  closed  circle  of  a  perfect  ring. 

The  preceding  facts  are  adduced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  exists  a  law  of  electrical  action  and  reaction, 
which  sustains  a  eontiniums  development  of  electro-dynamic  impulses 
in  closed  circuits  during  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  observation  of  the  gradual 
increase  of  magnetic  forces  of  such  closed  circuits  by  daily  add- 
ing a  small  weight  to  be  suspended  by  the  armature.  An  (J 
magnet,  capable  of  lifting  only  about  20  pounds  immediately  af- 
ter the  armature  is  applied  to  the  poles  to  complete  the  circle  of 
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a  closed  circait,  ia  found  to  become  capable  of  Bupporting  nearly 
40  pounds  by  dailj  adding  a  little  more  weight. 

The  philosophy  of  the  use  of  ihe  armatures,  or 
F/»  lao,       keepers,  employed  to  connect  the  poles  of  magnets  for 

Dthe  purpose  of  sustaining  an  undiminished  intensity 
of  magnetic  forces,  as  shown  at  A  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is  doubtlessly  based  on  this  principle  of  the 
continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  in 
these  closed  circuits,  or  circles  of  forces.  The  U  mag- 
net, with  its  appended  keeper,  represents  a  complete 
circuit  or  ring. 
The  theoretical  supposition  of  the  circulation  of 
electric  currents  about  these  rings,  as  above  described, 
has  been  subjected  to  strict  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, as  stated  by  Hoget,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
perties which  were  anticipated  to  result  from  the  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  of  systems  of  circular  currents  situated  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  an  axia  formed  by  another  circle  passing  through 
all  these  centres. 

In  the  experiment  for  exhibiting  magnetic  attraction  between 
a  revolving  plate  of  metal,  held  near  the  poles  of  a  magnet  (page 
S05),  it  is  found,  that  if  a  slit  be  made  from  the  centre  to  the 
rim  of  the  plate,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  continuity  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  disc,  by  destroying  the  continuity  of  the  propagation 
of  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  closed  circuits,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  developing  electric  excitation.  The  disturbed  elec- 
tric matter  having  no  longer  a  pathway  for  its  continuous  circuit, 
becomes  reduced  to  ebbing  and  flowing  surges,  or  undulations, 
which  counteract  each  other,  and  exhibit  no  resultant  dynamic 
impulses,  such  as  become  manifest  when  they  are  allowed  to  cir- 
culate continuously  in  the  determinate  direction  of  a  closed  cir- 
cuit, as  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pole- 
changer  employed  in  magneto  electric  machines. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  continuous  propa- 
gation of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric  mat- 
ter in  closed  circuits,  or  Electro-dynamic  Kings,  is  exhibited  by 
the  combustion  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  from  the  beak  of  a 
retort  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This 
gas,  it  is  well  known,  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  con- 
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It  with  the  air.     Elacfa  bubble,  on  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
r,  produces  aa  explosion,  and  a  very  wtiite  volume  of  smoke, 
ftCODsisting  of  phosphoric  acid  and  aqueous  vapor. 


When  these  bubbles  of  gas  successively  explode,  they  become 
reBolved  into  beautiful  circles  of  white  smoke,  which  float  in 
the  calm  air,  constituting  Electro-dynamic  Rings,  several  of  them 
liaing  and  appearing  simultaneously  hovering  over  the  basin  of 
vater,  gracefully  waving  in  curved  undulations,  but  continuously 
maintainvng  Oteir  circular  stmcture  unbroken. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  partitjles  of  smoke  and  vapors 
are  commonly  repelled  from  each  other  and  dissipnled  in  the  air, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  and  continuous  maintenance 
of  these  fairy  rings  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Sometimes,  in  very  cold  weather,  similar  Electro-dynamic 
Bings  of  smoke  may  be  seen  to  originate  from  the  vent  holes  of 
exploding  cannons.  On  the  occasion  of  a.Jeu-de-joie,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  very  neariy  at  zero  of  Fah- 
renheit's scale,  and  when  two  pieces  of  artillery  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  each  other  were  simultaneously  discharged,  I  once  wit- 
nessed two  of  these  apparently  magical  rings  rising  together 
into  the  air,  and  becoming  interlocked  like  the  two  links  of  a 
chain,  presenting  so  remarkable  a  spectacle  as  to  draw  forth  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  applause  from  the  assembled  crowd,  who 
witnessed  the  sight.  In  tracing  the  circular  formations  of  these 
rings  of  vapor,  and  their  continuous  maintenance,  as  shown  in 
the  preceding  figure,  we  have  a  type  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
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spherical  formation  of  a  soap  bubble ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  the  sphere  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  such  rings, 

Newton  deenaed  it  worthy  of  his  attention  to  devote  his 
time  to  sLady  the  phenomenon  of  the  propagation  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  of  tlie  sun  from  the  sides  of  soap  bubbles 
to  the  material  nerves  of  the  eye,  in  the  various  grades  of  inten- 
sities producing  the  perception  of  colore.  Professor  Henry  haa 
experimented  on  the  extent  of  the  mechanical  action  developed 
between  the  component  molecules  of  soap  suds,  whilst  inflated. 
The  elastic  tension,  with  which  these  transparent  frail  orba  com- 
press the  volume  of  air  inclosed  within  their  perfectly  spherical 
formations,  he  ascertained  by  the  test  of  their  forcible  contrac- 
tion, and  by  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  air  through  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  pipe  employed  to  blow  tbetn.  He  was 
thus  led  to  conclude,  that  there  was  exerted  an  elastic  tension 
of  the  thin  film  of  liquid,  "  equal  at  least,  to  several  hundred 
pounds  in  the  square  inch."* 

With  these  analogies  before  us,  we  may  trace  out  the  forma- 
tion of  bubbles,  which  constitutes  the  first  delightful  experiment 
of  every  youthful  philosopher,  to  the  perfect  verification  of  the 
preceding  principle  of  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through 
the  medium  of  electric  matter  in  closed  circuits,  or  circles  of 
molecular  forces. 

There  doubtlessly  remain  more  of  the  recondite  principles  of 
science  yet  to  be  disclosed  by  studying  the  formation  of  bubbles^ 
than  "  men  yet  have  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy." 

In  making  experiments  to  confirm  the  discoveries  of  the  mag- 
netism of  flame,  and  the  recent  researches  on  this  subject  by  Zan- 
tedeschi.  Professor  Faraday  has  given  the  following  extraordiasr 
ry  details  of  the  circular  action  of  powerful  electro-magneta  on 
the  flame  of  a  wax  taper,  arranged  between  their  approximated 
poles.  "  When  the  flame  was  raised  until  about  two  thirds  of 
it  was  above  the  level  of  the  axial  line,  and  the  poles  approach- 
ed so  near  to  each  other  (about  0-3  of  an  inch)  that  they  began 
to  cool  and  compress  the  part  of  the  flame  at  the  axial  line, 
yet  without  interfering  with  its  rising  freely  between  them,  on 
rendering  the  magnet  active  the  flame  became  more  and  more 

•  SilliiDsn'a  Joomftl,  18i& 
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oompressed  and  shortened;  and  as  the  effects  proceeded  to  a 
maximum,  the  top  at  last  descended,  and  the  flame  no  more  rose 
between  the  magnetic  poles,  but  spread  out  right  and  left  on  each 
side  of  the  axial  line,  producing  a  double  flame  with  two  long 
toDgues." 

"  When  the  electro  magnet  was  thrown  out  of  action,  the 
flame  resumed  its  ordinary  upright  form  between  the  poles,  at 
once,  being  depressed,  and  re-divided  again  by  the  renewal  of 
the  magnetic  action." 

Similar  results  were  found  by  Faraday  to  attend  experiments 
on  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet  on  hot  and  cold  air,  and  in 
jets  of  various  kinds  of  gases  (substituted  in  place  of  the  flame), 
"which  "  were  sent  equatorially  "  about  the  magnet.    And  such 
were  the  remarkable  degrees  of  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
magnet  on  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  other  gases,  that  he 
was  induced  to  '*  think  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  separate 
air  into  its  two  chief  constituents  (oxygen  and  nitrogen)  by 
magnetic  force  alone,"  as  the  atoms  of  iron  filings  are  thus  sepa- 
rated by  magnets  from  those  of  copper  or  lead. 

The  preceding  facts  and  experiments  afford  the  strongest 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  continuous  propagation  of  impulses 
of  mechanical  force  in  the  form  of  inorganic.action  o{  magnetism, 
or  rather  of  electro-polarization,  is  ascribable  to  the  continu- 
ous propagation  of  electro-dynamic  impulses  through  the  medium 
of  electric  matter  in  closed  circuits. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  OP  EXCITING  ARTIFICIAL  STEEL  MAGNETS, 

The  excitation  of  magnets  was  for  many  ages  practised  as  an 
art  or  mystery.  Steel  bars  and  needles  were  sent  from  afar  to 
men,  who  acquired  &me  and  fortune  from  their  success  in  accom- 
plishing this  desired  result 

The  method  commonly  employed,  was  to  draw  over  the  sur- 
&ce8  of  the  steel  needles  or  bars,  pieces  of  lodestone,  or  artificial- 
ly excited  steel  bar  magnets.  This  process  was  termed  "  touch- 
ing." 
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The  middle  part  of  the  needle,  or  bar  to  be  magnetized,  was 
placed  on  one  of  the  ends  or  poles  of  the  lodestone,  and  was 
drawn  over  that  pole  in  the  direction  from  the  middle  part  to  tlie 
end  of  the  steel  bar  or  needle.  After  this  operation  was  repeated 
a  number  of  times  on  each  of  the  different  sides  of  the  needles 
or  bars,  thej  were  turned,  end  for  end,  and  drawn  in  a  reversed 
direction  over  the  opposite  pole  of  the  lodestone.  This  opera- 
tion was  also  repeated  a  number  of  times.  By  this  manipulation, 
there  was  artificially  imparted  to  these  ste^l  instruments  all  the 
permanent  magnetic  powers  which  they  were  capable  of  reoei?- 
ing  by  means  of  the  original  exciting  infiuence  of  lodestones,  <» 
natural  permanent  magnets. 

The  particular  end  of  the  steel  needles  or  bars,  which  wkj 
have  been  drawn  over  the  S  pole  of  the  lodestone,  was  found  to 
have  acquired  the  opposite  polarity  thereto,  or  that  of  the  N  pole, 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  steel  needle  being  always  excited 
at  the  same  instant  with  an  opposite  polarity. 

Where  the  lodestones  or  artificial  magnets  are  not  procurable 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  magnetism  to  steel  bars,  recoune 
may  be  had  to  the  excitation  induced  by  the  natural  terrestiiik 
currents  which  have  been  described. 

A  piece  of  steely  held  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  dip  of 
the  dipping-needle,  becomes  indeed  an  exceedingly  sensitive  sub- 
stance to  modify  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dyna- 
mic action  of  the  sun ;  a  single  blow  of  a  hammer,  friction,  and 
every  other  mechanical  process  capable  of  exciting  frictional 
electricity,  being  adequate  to  exciting  magnetism.  I  have  noticed 
a  large  steel  drill  accidentally  arranged  in  this  sloping  direction 
for  boring  iron,  to  become  so  intensly  excited  as  to  lift  nails  held 
near  it.  Every  machinist  who  has  employed  the  friction  of  a  file 
across  a  piece  of  iron,  or  who  has  employed  a  steel  chisel  to  cut 
iron,  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  st^el  becomes 
magnetic,  as  tested  by  the  clustering  of  the  minute  fragments 
about  the  points  of  the  chisel  or  file. 

The  most  effective  mode  of  exciting  steel  magnets  now  re- 
sorted to  is  the  employment  of  a  galvanic  battery,  propagating 
electro-dynamic  action  about  an  electro-magnet,  as  exhibited  in 
the  figure.     This  mode  has  superseded  the  old  plans. 

To  excite  the  steel  magnets  of  the  U  fomii  Uie  electro*magnet 
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is  applied  at  the  bend,  and  is  drawn  toward  the  two  poles,  so  that 
both  poles  may  be  Btmultaneoasly  subjected  to  electro-dynamio 
action.  The  process  is  repeated  several  times  on  each  side  of 
the  bar. 

To  strip  this  permanent  steel  magnet  of  its  dynamic  powers, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  this  process  by  applying  the  poles 
of  the  electro- magnet  to  the  two  ends,  N  and  S,  and  by  drawing 
them  toward  the  middle. 

To  trace  the  excitation  of  magnetism  in  this  case  to  the 
originating  source,  wc  have  first  to  recur  to  the  reactions  of  the 
atoms  of  the  zinc  whilst  recoiling  from  the  constrained  static 
coodition  of  grouping,  to  which  they  have  been  artificially  re- 
duced by  the  combustion  in  a  smelting  furnace  of  the  fuel  pro- 
duced by  the  electro- dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  com- 
bostion,  in  the  animal  lunss,  of  the  food  produced  by  the  same 
action;  whereby  the  animal  motive  power'is  developed  to  move 
the  electro-magnet  either  upwards  toward  N  S,  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  in  order  to  propagate  the  magnetic  excitation  to  the  (J 
magnet,  or  to  neutralize  the  excitation  by  moving  the  electro- 
magnet in  a  reversed  direction.  The  excitation  of  this  permanent 
Steel  magnet  is  thus  traceable,  systematically,  to  the  originating 
cause  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

After  steel  magnets  are  excited  by  the  various  processes  that 
have  been  narrated,  it  still  requires  some  care  and  science  to  en- 
sure the  retention  of  tbcir  forces  undiminished  in  intensity ;  for 
(he  magnetic  forces  are  by  no  means  permanently  annexed  to 
',l>ara  of  steel,  as  the  term  "  permanent  magnets"  would  seem  to 
indicate. 

I       By  accidentally  dropping  a  steel  bar  magnet,  with  the  S  end 
pointing  downward  in  the  line  of  dip  of  the  dipping-needle,  the 
31 
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infiaence  of  the  terrestrial  electric  currents  will  impair,  or  oonn- 
teract  entirely,  its  magnetic  power,  at  the  instant  of  the  shock 
of  the  percussion ;  precisely  for  the  same  reason  that  the  shock  of 
percussion  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  (page  472,  fig.  119)  induces 
magnetic  excitation,  under  the  same  circumstances,  where  none 
was  before  apparent 

The  heat  of  a  fire,  which  destroys  the  temper  of  hardened 
Bteel  bars  and  needles,  will  also  simultaneously  cause  the  magnetic 
forces  to  disappear  therefrom,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  natural 
magnetic  properties  of  the  lodestone. 

The  permanency  of  the  excitation  of  electro-magnets  is  some- 
what dependent  on  their  length.  When  they  are  very  short, 
and  the  poles  near  each  other,  the  retaiuing  power  is  exceedingly 
email,  according  to  Dr.  Ritchie's  experiment. 

On  the  principle  of  sustaining  a  continuous  circular  arrange- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  a  closed 
circuit,  which  has  been  previously  detailed,  it  has  been  found  a& 
advantageous  expedient  for  preserving  the  intensity  of  the  mag- 
netic excitation  undiminished,  to  arrange  side  by  side  two  bar 
magnets  with  their  poles  reversed,  and  connected  with  two  pieces 
of  iron  extended  across  the  two  ends.  The  four  conjoined  pieces 
form  the  four  sides  of  a  closed  circuit.  The  same  expedient  for 
forming  a  closed  circuit  is  conveniently  available  by  means  of 
a  single  piece  of  iron  extended  across  from  one  pole  to  the  other 
01  ft  U  magnet 
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The  magnetic  needle  is  difierently  mounted  in  the  Mar 
and  Surveyor's  compasses,  in  order  to  adopt  the  former  more 
perfectly  for  use  on  unstable  waters. 

To  prevent  the  two  rapid  oscillations  of  the  needle  on  ship- 
board, it  is  found  necessary  to  affix  it  to  a  disc  of  pasteboard, 
having  the  four  cardinal  points  marked  thereon,  and  28  minor 
subdivisions  intermediate  thereto.  These  are  denominated  "  the 
points  of  the  compass."    They  serve  to  designate  more  readily,  I 
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at  a  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  the  relative  positions  of 
Borroanding  objects. 

To  maintain  the  pivot  which  supports  the  needle  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  it  is  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  metallic  bowl,  which 
is  suspended  by  an  universal  joint.  The  gravitating  tendency  of 
the  weighted  bottom  of  the  bowl  always  serves  to  adjust  the 
pivot  of  the  needle  vertically,  ho  we  vei*  inclined  may  be  the  deck 
of  the  reeling  vessel. 

As  none  of  these  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  use  of 
the  compass  on  the  land,  a  simple  naked  needle  is  used  in  the 
Surveyor's  compass.  The  card,  marked  off  with  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  cardinal  points,  is  affixed  beneath  the  needle  to  the 
bottom  of  its  case ;  and  the  circles  around  which  the  poles  tra- 
verse, is  marked  oft*  into  360°.  To  ascertain  the  directions  of 
distant  objects  with  great  exactness,  telescopes,  with  spider's 
threads  stretched  across  the  glass,  are  usually  employed,  and 
magnifying  glasses  are  added  that  the  fractions  of  degrees  marked 
on  the  vernier  may  be  read. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  INVENTION  OF  THE  MARINER'S 

COMPASS. 

The  earliest  account  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  disco- 
Very  of  the  mariner's  compass,  was  published  in  London  about 
the  year  1668,  by  John  Seller,  hydrographer  to  the  king.  This 
\nriter  gives  the  following  history  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
>vhich  he  asserts  "is  justly  ranked  among  the  greatest  wonders 
that  this  world  affords." 

"  As  to  the  original  invention  hereof,  modern  historians  some- 
what vary.  Some  attribute  the  invention  thereof  to  one  John 
Goia,  (or  Flavia  Goia,  as  others  style  him,)  of  Amalphia,  in  Cam- 
pania, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  only  accommodated  the 
superficies  thereof  with  8  points,  that  is,  4  cardinal  and  4  colla- 
teral ;  and  so  left  the  improvement  of  this  invention  to  be  at- 
tempted by  posterity.  Others  do  entitle  the  invention  thereof 
to  the  people  of  China." 

Dr.  Gilbert^  in  his  book  de  Magnete,  asserts  "  that  Paulus  Ye- 
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netus  transported  the  mariner's  compass  into  Italy  in  the  yen 
1260,  having  learned  it  from  the  Chinese."    And  Budo  Terto* 
manu  affirms,  that  when  he  was  in  the  East  Indies,  about  ilie 
year  1500,  he  saw  a  pilot  of  a  ship  direct  his  course  by  a  eom- 
pass  fashioned  and  framed  as  those  which  are  now  commonl; 
used.    And  Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  Namgoifffi 
Supplyy^  Anno  1597,  relftes  a  story  of  two  East  Indians  with 
whom  he  had  personal  conference,  (one  of  them  was  from  the  Isle 
of  Lazon,  and  the  other  of  Miaco  of  Japan,)  "  who  declared,  that 
instead  of  our  compass,  they  used  a  magnetic  needle  of  six  inches 
or  longer,  upon  a  pin  in  a  dish  of  white  china  earth,  filled  with 
water ;  in  the  bottom  whereof  they  had  two  cross  lines  for  the 
principal  winds."    Also  he  relates  *^  that  the  Portugals,  in  their 
first  discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  got  a  pilot  of  Mdindej  that 
brought  them  from  thence  in  thirty-three  days  within  sight  of 
Calecut ;  by  which  it  appears  that  they  had  the  use  of  the  compass." 

'^  But  let  the  invention  be  attributed  to  whom  it  will,  'tis 
manifestly  known  to  have  received  its  absolute  perfection  in 
these  parts  of  the  world.  But  more  particularly  the  complet- 
ing of  this  invention  is  due  to  the  people  of  Antwerp  and  Bru- 
ges, and  also  to  our  own  nation,  by  annexing  to  the  compass 
twenty-four  subordinate  winds  or  points,  and  also  860  degrees, 
with  a  flower  de  luce  to  distinguish  the  North  Point." 

The  difficulties  of  navigation,  before  the  invention  of  the 
needle,  are  quaintly  described  by  this  old  writer  as  follows: 
"Before  the  invention  of  this  rare  instrument,  the  mariner's 
compass,  men  were  directed  in  their  voyages  by  certain  stars 
they  took  notice  of,  especially  the  Pleiades,  Charles's  Wain,  and 
the  two  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  little  Bear,  which  were  therefore 
called  Lode-stars.  Also  travellers  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and 
those  of  Tartaria,  were  guided  by  some  fixed  stars  in  the  night- 
time to  steer  their  courses  in  those  pathless,  disordered,  and  in- 
hospitable ways.  So  seamen  were  directed  by  the  like  heavenly 
guides,  in  the  untractable  wilderness  of  waters  and  unbeaten 
paths  of  the  ocean,  before  this  excellent  artifice  was  discovered. 
But  if  the  sky  happened  to  be  sullied  with  mists,  and  the  stars 
to  be  muffled  with  clouds,  there  the  most  experienced  mariner 
was  at  a  loss,  and  was  constrained  to  come  to  an  anchor,  or  to 
lie  by,  to  wait  the  reappearance  of  his  Celestial  Directors.    And 
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if  yoa  ooiualt  Pliny,  he  will  tell  you  of  the  inhsbitantg  of  Thpro- 
bona,  notr  called  Samatra,  who  carried  birds  to  sea,  because  they 
oould  not  behold  the  Pofe-star  to  sail  by,  which  they  did  often 
let  Sy ;  and  as  those  birds  by  natural  instinct  applied  their  flight 
always  to  land,  bo  the  mariners  directed  their  course  after  them." 
"  To  these  and  the  like  difficulties,  were  men  exposed  before 
the  invention  of  this  marvellous  instrument;  and  by  it  posterity 
IB  secured  with  a  noble  remedy  against  this  grand  inconvenience; 
and  a  method  discovered,  as  by  an  immediate  messenger  from 
Heaven,  to  steer  an  infallible  course  in  the  most  gloomy  nights 
and  tumultuoDs  seas,  to  gain  the  desired  port  by  the  Providence 
<tf  the  Almighty." 

Indeed  there  appears  once  to  have  existed  a  superstitions 
reverence  for  this  "marvellous  instrument"  in  the  bosom  of  all 
those  who  committed  themselves  to  ita  mysterious  guidance ;  and 
even  the  merchants  who  committed  their  property  to  the  great 
waters,  were  aceastomed  to  insert  in  every  Bill  of  Lading  a  short 
prayer  or  invocation  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  its  precious 
freight,  thus  exhibiting  in  their  mercantile  documents  a  most 
aingular  admixture  of  worldly  and  of  religious  hopes. 


DIPPING-NEEDLE. 


The  principle  of  electro-djnamic  action  of  terrestrial  ourrenta 
which  governs  the  movements  of 
the  dipping-needle,  has  been  ex- 
pluned  at  page  250.  t 

The  inclination  of  the  dipping-  ■*1^ 

needle  on  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  represented  by  \fiM 
that  of  the  arrows  in  the  annexed 
figure.  To  allow  of  these  extreme 
inclinations  of  the  needle,  a  pecu- 
liar mounting  of  the  needle  is 
necessary,  usually  like  that  of  a 
BCale-beam.  To  exhibit  the  line 
of  dip  with  particolar  accuracy  of 
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tbe  angles,  a  vertical  circle,  marked  off  into  360  degrees,  is 
affixed  to  a  base  provided  with  a  spirit  level,  to  adjust  the  instru- 
ment to  an  exact  horizontal  position.  A  bar  of  steel,  shaped 
like  an  arrow,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  commoaly 
used  for  exhibiting  the  pbenomenon  of  the  dip. 
*  Every  magnetic  needle  serves  to  devclopo 

the  phenomena  of  the  dip,  as  the  one  pole  or  the 
other  becomes  depressed  in  navigating  toward 
the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  seaa  It  is  usual  to  affix 
to  the  card  attached  to  the  needle  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  a  small  sliding  weight,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise, whereby  the  tendency  to  dip  in  high 
northern  or  southern  latitudes  is  counteracted. 
This  counterpoise  requires  to  be  slipped  farther 
toward  the  end  of  the  needle,  in  proportion  u 
the  mariner  advances  toward  either  pole  of  the 
earth.  Notwithstanding  this  weight,  the  com- 
piss  needle  becomes  nearly  useless  to  the  naviga- 
tor on  approaching  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth. 

The  fact  of  the  depression  of  one  end  of  a 
balanced  piece  of  tempered  steel  by  the  actioa 
of  the  terrestrial  electric  currents,  admits  of 
illustration  by  magnetically  exciting  the  tempered  steel  scale-beam 
of  a  small  balance  for  weighing  gold.  If  the  end  of  the  beam  in 
which  the  polarity  is  excited,  bo  arranged  to  point  toward  the  north 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  it  will  immediately  preponderate, 
precisely  as  if  it  were  heavier.  On  reversing  its  relative  positioD 
this  preponderance  disappears.  For  this  reason  a  delicately  tem- 
pered steel  Bcale-beam  for  weighing  gold  may  be  made  to  exhil»t 
a  perfect  equilibrium  when  held  with  one  particular  end  directed 
toward  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  and  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance when  the  position  of  the  end  is  relatively  reversed. 
For  this  reason  brass,  instead  of  steel,  should  be  employed  for 
the  construction  of  scale-beams,  designed  for  determining  with 
nicety  the  weight  of  bodies. 

From  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  has  been 
attained  by  adventurous  navigators,  whilst  the  axial  pole  of  the 
1  never  has  been,  it  is  manifest  that  these  two  poles  are  dis- 
;  from  one  another.      Indeed    it  has  been  found  that  a 
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magnetic  polarity  of  the  earth  is  discoverable  by  the  test  of  the 
^p  of  the  dipping-needle  in  several  portions  of  the  polar  regions. 
By  reference  to  the  reversed  position  of  the  magnetic  needles, 
represented  at  page  250,  it  appears  that  the  same  pole  of  a  needle 
which  points  toward  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  toward  the 
north  star,  becomes  completely  turned  about  by  the  increase  of 
the  dip,  until  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  it  points  directly 
from  the  same  star.  This  fact  demonstrates  that  the  term  ^'  north," 
popularly  applied  to  designate  that  pole  of  a  compass  needle 
which  in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  points  to  the  north, 
is  truthful  only  to  a  limited  extent.  This  investigation  leads  us 
to  note  here  the  common  popular  error  arising  from  this  misap- 
plication of  the  term  "  north"  to  designate  the  pole  of  the  com- 
pass needle,  which  has  all  the  characteristic  properties  which 
2^1y  constitute  it  a  south  magnetic  pole. 


POFULAB  MISNOMER  OF  THE  POLES  OF   COMPASS  NEEDLES. 

As  the  two  similar  poles  of  magnets  always  repel  one  another, 
%his  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  and 
"the  north  poles  of  magnetic  needles  cannot  be  endued  with  a 
mmilar  kind  of  polarity.     In  describing  terrestrial  polarity  at 
page  250,  figure  45,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  which  when  stationed  at  the  equator  points 
toward  the  north  polar  star,  when  transferred  to  the  north  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth  points  therefrom  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  tested  during  the  Exploring  Expedition  of  Captain  Boss  in 
the  Arctic  regions.     Hence  the  term  "  north  "  pole,  applied  to 
designate  the  pole  of  the  needle  which  points  to  the  north  polar 
star,  when  at  the  equator,  would  be  termed  the  "  south  "  pole,  as 
applied  to  designate  the  same  end  of  the  needle  when  viewed  in 
its  exactly  reversed  dipping  or  vertical  position  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

This  application  of  the  same  name  to  designate  the  magnetic 
polarity  of  the  earth  and  of  compass  needles,  proves  a  frequent 
source  of  perplexity  and  error  to  students  in  their  initiatory 
introduction  to  this  branch  of  science.    To  rectify  this  misnomer, 
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it  will  be  necessary  alvraya  to  bear  in  mind  tbat  the  nortli  mag- 
netic pole  of  compass  needles  must  be  endued  with  the  same 
polarity  as  the  south  magnetio  pole  of  the  earth,  that  is,  that  the 
"  norlJi. "  poles  of  needles  are  really  south  poles. 

This  embarrassing  misapplication  of  the  same  names  to  the 
opposite  poles  of  magnetic  needles  and  of  the  earth,  haa  become 
so  fixed  by  long  and  habitual  use,  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy 
it  by  attempting  to  affix  new  names  to  old  things. 

The  simplest  available  plan  to  obviate  this  error  at  the 
present  day  is  to  affix  a  simple  mark  or  *in8tead  of  the  usual 
letter  N,  to  the  pole  of  the  needle,  with  the  clear  comprehension 
that  the  star-marked  pole  represents  the  characteristic  properties 

of  a  SOOTH    MAGNETIC   POLE. 

This  continual  tendency  of  the  compass  needle  to  become 
more  and  more  inclined  from  a  horizontal  position  at  the  equator 
to  a  sloping  and  vertical  position  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  has 
been  denominated 
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A  variation  of  the  line  of  dip  of  the  dipping-needle,  and  also 
of  the  horizontal  positions  of  the  compass  needle  when  trans- 
ported by  mariners  to  different  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been 
notioed  by  long-continued  observations.  The  first  observation 
of  the  local  variations  of  the  needle  in  the  compass  box,  used  by 
Columbus  in  his  adventurous  voyage  of  discovery,  so  Bho(^  the 
faith  of  his  alarmed  crew  in  the  truthfulness  of  this  instrument 
to  point  out  their  true  pathway  across  the  trackless  ocean,  that  it 
required  the  bold  address  of  that  energetic  navigator  to  induce 
their  assent  to  advancing  further  under  its  erratic  guidance. 

There  appears  to  be  a  meridian  line  extending  around  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  although  a  very  crooked  one,  in  which 
a  magnetic  needle  is  always  found  to  point  due  north ;  and  when 
removed  a  short  distance  aside  either  to  the  eastward  or  weat- 

i  of  this  line,  it  is  found  to  vary  from  pointing  due  north. 

ihe  industrious  and  diligcDtobservationaof  Professor HanstecD, 
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I^peny,  and  M.  M.  Marlet,  a  vast  oumber  of  observatioos  of  the 
Variation  of  the  needle  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
have  been  collected  and  compared  together,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
**  Magnetic  Chart  of  the  Variation  of  the  Needle."  There  ap- 
pear,  from  the  result  of  these  observations,  to  be  two  distinct 
north,  and  two  opposite  south  magnetic  poles,  as  connected  with 
terrestrial  magnetism. 

During  the  explorations  of  Captain  Boss  to  find  a  northwest 
passage  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  reached 
the  magnetic  pole,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  continent  of 
America,  in  west  longitude  96°  45' 48'',  and  in  north  latitude  7(P 
6'  17."  The  magnetic  needles  of  the  compass  whilst  at  this 
place  lost  all  their  directive  power ;  and  when  allowed  freedom 
of  motion  in  all  directions,  as  when  mounted  so  as  to  serve  as 
dipping-needles,  they  all  stood  with  their  north  ends  pointing 
downwards  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  dip  being 
within  only  ^V^l^  P^rt  of  one  degree  from  an  exactly  vertical 
position. 

The  line  of  no  variation  of  the  needle  is  stated  by  Hamilton 
to  begin  in  latitude  60°  westwardly  of  Hudson's  Bay,  proceeding 
in  a  southward  direction  through  North  America,  and  passing 
the  Antilles  and  Cape  St.  Boque,  until  it  reaches  the  Southern 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  line  is  designated  on  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  represented  in  figure  123.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere this  line  continues  almost  straight,  bending  round  the 
eastern  part  of  South  America,  a  little  south  of  the  equator. 
This  constitutes  what  he  terms  "  the  western  line  of  no  variation." 
The  ^^  eastern  line  of  no  variation  "  is  extremely  crooked,  being 
swerved  into  "loops  and  inflexions  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind,  indicating  the  action  of  local  magnetic  forces." 

The  "  line  of  no  variation  through  the  United  States,  may 
be  traced  on  the  map  by  drawing  a  line  a  little  concave  to 
the  east,  from  the  northwestern  angle  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Lake 
Erie,  to  Cape  Lookout  in  North  Carolina.  At  all  places  to 
the  west  of  this  line  in  the  United  States,  the  needle  points 
to  the  eastward  of  the  true  north  meridional  line ;  and  in  all 
places  to  the  east  side  of  this  same  line,  the  variation  is  west 
Thus  the  variation  at  Cincinnati  is  about  4  degrees  east,  and  at 
Philadelphia,  about  the  same  west" 
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A  needle  stationed  at  one  portion  of  tbe  earth's  surface  has 
been  found  to  vary  leas  from  a  uniform  line  of  dip,  than  from 
that  of  a  horizontal  meridional  line. 

The  extent  of  the  variations  of  the  needle  both  as  lo  vertical 
and  horizontal  swerving^,  are  discovered  to  be  now  diminishing 
at  the  rate  of  about  3'  annually,  as  ascertained  by  observations 
made  during  the  past  half  century,  at  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, near  London. 


PERIODICAL,  ANNUAL,  AND  DAILY  VAHIATI0N3  OF  THE   NEEDLE. 


The  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  remain  fixed  and  un- 
changeable, like  those  of  the  true  poles  constituting  its  axis  of 
rotation ;  but  there  is  not  only  a  regular  swerving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  during  a  long  series  of  several  hun- 
dred years,  but  also  during  the  different  seasons  of  each  year, 
and  during  the  different  hours  of  each  day. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kansteen,  from  the  result  of  numerous 
observations,  that  the  points  of  the  two  northern  magnetic  poles 
become  transferred  with  a  regular  motion  round  the  globe  from 
west  to  east,  in  an  oblique  direction ;  and  the  two  southern  ones 
from  west  to  east,  also  obliquely,  in  the  following  calculated 
periods  of  their  revolution. 

The  strongest  nort/i  magnetic  pole  in  1740  years, 
Tbe  strongest  south       do.  "         1609     " 

The  weakest  nort/i  pole  860     " 

The  weakest  south  pole  1304     " 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  periodical 
changes  in  the  variation  of  the  needle  indifferent  localities  in 
tbe  United  States. 
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Variation  and  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  in  d^erent  places  in  the 

United  States.* 


(Jompntad 

Station. 

Lat. 

Lob. 

Variatioa 

Data. 

aaanal 
motton. 

Data. 

Dip. 

BnrliDgton,  Vermont, 

44027/ 

78O10' 

+708O' 
860 

1818 
1834 

+6*8- 

Chesterfield,  New  Hamp. 

42  68 

72  20 

6  0 

7  46 

1820 
1836 

61 

Waterville,  Maine, 

44  27 

69  82 

12  08 

1885 

Deerfleld,  MassachuBdtta, 

42  84 

72  29 

6  28 

7  67 

1811 
1837 

49 

Cambridge,        " 

42  22 

71    7 

7  80 

1810 
1840 

60 

1840 

74'»iy 

Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

41  61 

71  26 

7    0 

1881 
1840 

1884 
1889 

74    2 
78  69 

New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

41  18 

72  68 

4  86 
6  10 

1819 
1840 

44 

1840 

78  26 

Albany,  New- York, 

42  89 

78  46 

6  46 

1818 

46 

ia38 

74  61 

6  47 

1886 

1840 

74  45 

New-York  City,  " 

40  48 

74    1 

4  40 
6  40 

1824 
1887 

86 

1840 

72  66 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 

89  67 

76  11 

2  26 

1818 

1884 

72  02 

48  62 

1887 

8  2 

1840 

71  66 

MilledgeviUe,  Georgia, 

88    7 

88  20 

—6  80 
440 

1806 
1885 

28 

Mobile,  Alabama, 

80  40 

88  11 

8  10 
7  12 

1809 
1886 

1  6 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

40  10 

80  62 

8  10 
2  81 

1820 
1838 

44 

1840 

78  14 

Cincinnati,    << 

89    6 

84  27 

6  16 
4  46 

1826 
1840 

8  1 

1841 

70  27 

Detroit,  Michigan, 

42  24 

82  68 

8  18 

1822 

1841 

78  86 

2    0 

1840 

40 

Alton,  Illinois, 

88  62 

90  12 

8 

1835 

2  4 

1841 

69  84 

7  45 

1840 

1819 

70  80 

St  Louis,  Missouri, 

88  87   90  17 

8  49 

1886 

2  8 

1841 

69  28 

In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  ending  in 
1842,  the  variation  of  the  needle  has  been  restored  in  the  loca- 
lity of  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
began  to  swerve  in  1735,  when  the  variation  was  8°  89'  west. 
The  degree  of  least  variation  was  6°  10'  west  in  1690,  and  it  in- 
creased 2°  29'  in  45  years,  to  1735.  The  variation  is  now  on 
the  increase  at  the  rate  of  6'  or  7'  per  year.f 

Professor  Lloyd  has  stated  as  the  result  of  the  observations 
made  at  the  Dublin   Magnetical  Observatory,  during  several 

*  From  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xliii. 

t  See  Silliman's  Journal,  Vol.  44,  No.  2,  page  814,  communicated  by  M.  B. 
Lockwood. 
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years  at  regular  intervals  of  every  two  bonra,  fay  day  and  nigli^ 
that  there  appears  to  be  regular  variationt  in  the  dtre^im  taA 
irUensUy  of  the  earth's  magnftie  foree. 

The  mean  daily  variations  of  the  needle  for  the  entire  year 
exhibit  a  small  easterly  movement  of  the  N,  or  *  marked  pole  of 
the  magnetic  needle  during  the  morning  hours.  The  variation 
reaches  it^  maximum  about  7  A.  M.  AfWr  that  hour  the  marked 
pole  movea  rapidly  westward,  and  reaches  its  extreme  westerly 
position  at  1  hour  10  min.  P.  }&.  It  then  returns  to  the  east 
ward,  the  easterly  deviation  becoming  a  maximum  about  10 
P.  M.,  the  mean  daily  range  being  =  9°  3  minutes;  and  it  ap- 
pears, on  an  examination  of  the  fuels  brought  to  light  by  these 
observations,  that  the  diurnal  changes  in  the  directions  of  the 
magnetic  force  are  quite  regularly  connected  with  the  diurnal 
revolving  movement  of  the  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  sao- 
ceasively  presented  to  the  exciting  influence  of  the  sun  at  the 
time  of  its  rising  and  setting. 

The  extent  of  these  annual  variations  is  not  found  to  be 
uniform  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  differing  materially  in 
dififerent  places,  and  even  in  the  same  place  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun's  rays  beoome 
more  intense  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  June  and  July  the 
diurnal  variation  in  England  has  attained  to  19'  6",  and  in 
December  7'  6".  In  America  the  diurnal  variations  are  more 
considerable,  and  also  more  irregular.  At  the  magnetic  equator 
of  the  earth  they  vanish  entirely,  and  on  the  south  of  the  equator 
these  variations  reappear  in  an  inverted  order. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  variations,  the  maguetio  needle 
is  acted  upon  by  all  ordinary  electrical  excitations,  whether  arti- 
ficially produced  by  approximate  currents  of  electricity  from  i 
voltaic  apparatus,  or  thermo-electrical  apparatus,  or  by  the  excita- 
tion that  naturally  occursduringthe  existence  of  certain  meteoric 
phenomena,  such  as  the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano,  and  a  flash  of  lightning.  By  the  intense  action  of  the 
latter  the  polarity  itself  of  the  needle  becomes  often  reversed,  or 
entirely  destroyed,  as  has  been  previously  stated. 

The  annual  change  in  the  variation  of  the  needle,  it  is  stated, 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun  in  reference  to  the  equinoctial 
solstitial  points.    The  needle  has  been  found  to  retrograde  toward 
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(he  east  during  the  three  months  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  tha 
Bommer  aoletice;  and  during  the  remaining  nine  monthB  of  the 
year  its  general  motion  is  to  return  toward  the  west. 

As  the  compass  needle  is  subjected  simultaneously  to  both  a 

(vertical  and  horizontal  daily  variation,  as  above  described,  its 
pole  consequently  "  each  day  describes  a  cone,  whose  base  would 
II  be  an  ellipse  or  some  other  curve  more  or  less  elongated  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth." 


I   LOCAL  VARIATIONS  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 


As  the  previous  details  have  demonstrated  that  the  compass 
li'  needle  is  caused  to  swerve  readily  by  the  propagation  of  electro- 
I  'dynamic  action  or  electric  currents  through  approximated  con- 

Iidneting  bodies,  to  this  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  all  of  its  local 
■variations.  The  terrestrial  currents  are  doubtlessly  diverted 
from  an  exact  line  of  an  east  and  west  direction  by  ditferences  in 
ihe  conducting  powers  of  veins  of  metallic  ores,  and  even  of 
iubterranean  water-courses  percolating  through  dry  soils.  What- 
j  ■ever  cause  may  influence  the  propagation  of  the  terrestrial 
currents,  the  needle  must  detect  the  disturbance.  The  local 
■variations  of  the  surveyor's  compass  may  therefore  be  resolved 
|i  simply  into  its  functions  as  a  galvanoscope. 
I  On  shipboard  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  exposed 
i|  to  more  frequent  disturbing  causes  of  perturbation.  The  local 
I/distributions  of  masses  of  iron  used  in  the  constructiou  of  ships, 
I '■■ad  in  their  armaments,  as  also  in  the  cargoes  of  metals,  with 
jjiwhich  they  arc  often  freighted,  always  affects  to  a  greater  or  less 
'■  ^degree  the  usual  polarity  of  the  needle.  For  these  special  reasons 
»'«  careful  navigator  should  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
Elifforded  him  on  his  voyage  of  experimentally  testing  the  local 
.•variation  of  his  compass  needle  by  reference  to  the  polar  star. 
|*^o  render  this  test  complete,  observations  should  be  made  whilst 
e  coarse  of  the  vessel  is  altered  to  various  points  of  the  com- 
I  pass:  for  the  mere  change  of  a  ship's  course  from  an  easterly 
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to  a  westerly  direction,  io  northern  latitudes,  baa  been  known  to 
be  attended  with  a  variation  of  from  five  to  fourteen  degrees. 

This  cause  of  the  local  variation  of  the  needle,  is  found  to 
become  diminished  on  approaching  the  equator,  and  to  receiye 
increased  force  on  approaching  the  south  pole. 

With  a  deviation  of  10°  of  the  needle,  the  vessel  may  depart 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  reckoning,  in  sailing  only 
about  ten  miles.  On  long  voyages,  during  which  the  stale  of  the 
weather  frequently  prevents  the  taking  of  proper  nautical  obse^ 
vations,  a  vessel  may  be  thus  steered  by  the  compass  so  widely 
as  to  diverge  many  leagues  from  the  supposed  line  of  direction 
in  her  course ;  and  may  become  shipwrecked  on  shoals  or  rocks, 
from  which  the  mariner  may  suppose  himself  to  be  far  distant, 
whilst  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  by  reliance  on  the  magnetic 
needle.  These  deviations  in  the  steering  of  vessels  from  their  true 
courses,  is  usually  atiributed  by  mariners  to  the  action  of  cur 
rents. 

It  is  stated  that  the  same  compass  will  not  even  indicate  the 
same  direction  of  polarity  when  removed  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
vessels  of  a  fleet  soon  become  separated  whilst  steered  by  the 
same  points  of  the  compass. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  have  two  compass  needles  in 
different  parts  of  the  vessel,  to  serve  in  some  degree  as  a  check  to 
correct  their  respective  variations. 

Where  the  cargoes  of  vessels  are  composed  of  iron,  and  where 
armaments  of  ships  of  war  and  the  massy  machinery  of  steam- 
boats are  composed  of  this  metal,  the  needle  is  found  to  traveise 
very  irregularly. 

It  was  stated  nearly  thirty  years  ago  in  a  public  journal,  that 
the  captain  of  a  small  vessel  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  find- 
ing the  needle  of  hia  compass  to  become  useless  from  the  local 
attraction  of  a  cargo  of  cast  iron  ware,  placed  the  compass  box 
directly  inside  of  one  of  the  iron  kettles,  whereby  the  more 
immediate  attraction  of  the  surrounding  iron  became  so  equalised 
on  all  sides  of  the  needle,  and  so  much  stronger  than  the  disturb- 
ing attraction  of  the  more  remote  pieces  of  metal  comprising  the 
cargo,  that  the  needle  returned  to  nearly  its  true  north  and  south 
position. 
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Barlow  has  applied  this  principle  of  the  neutralization  of  local 
attractions  by  arranging  the  magnetic  needle  in  a  hollow  sphere 
of  iron^  of  the  weight  of  about  four  pounds,  which  arrangement 
has  been  found  adequate  to  neutralizing  the  local  attractions  of 
the  iron  cannons  of  ships  of  war.   Captain  Parry  states,  "  When  I 
consider  the  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  which  the 
Bselessness  of  the  compass  in  the  northern  icy  seas  occasioned 
me,  I  really  should  have  deemed  it  a  kind  of  personal  ingratitude 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  as  well  as  a  great  injustice  to  so  memorable  an  in- 
^vention,  not  to  have  stated  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  well  calculated  to  put  them  to  a  satisfactory  trial." 
In  practical  land  surveying,  it  is  necessary  for  the  surveyor 
to  note  on  his  plats,  or  charts,  the  variation  of  the  needle  at  the 
time  the  surveys  are  made,  which  will  serve  to  correct  the  varia- 
tion, and  to  give  the  true  meridional  line.   Otherwise  the  courses 
he  lays  down  by  the  needle  of  his  compass,  will  only  serve  to 
give  the  angles  and  relative  courses  of  his  lines,  and  not  the  true 
cardinal  points  and  bearings  of  the  bounds  relatively  to  each 
other. 

Indeed,  so  uncertain  arg  the  courses  indicated  by  the  mag- 
netic needle  of  the  surveyor's  compass  from  local  disturbing 
causes,  as  well  as  from  the  regular  annual  variations  of  the 
needle,  that  it  is  not  found  safe  to  place  much  reliance  on  the 
courses,  as  laid  down  in  plats,  in  lawsuits  relative  to  contested 
bounds  and  lines  of  land.  Actual  admeasurements  of  distances 
by  the  chain,  are  deemed  more  certain  than  the  courses  laid 
down ;  and  both  are  deemed  more  uncertain,  and  liable  to  error, 
than  fixed  bounds.  The  latter  are  consequently  admitted  as  pre- 
ferable and  paramount  proofs  in  establishing  contested  boundaries 
of  lands  in  legal  proceedings. 


MAGNETIC   OBSBRVATORIES. 


The  variations  of  the  magnetic  needles  stationed  on  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  surfiwe,  and  the  daily  disturbances,  or  pertur- 
bations of  them,  which  have  been  narrated,  have  been  watched 
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with  great  interest  by  philosophers.  Daring  long  ooniBes  of  ob- 
servations of  these  variations  of  the  needle,  it  was  disoovered 
that  they  are  subject  to  sudden  starts  from  their  usual  north  and 
south  position ;  and  on  simultaneous  observations  of  several  dif* 
ferent  needles,  stationed  at  remote  distances  from  each  other,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  are  all  swung  around  in  the  same  diieo* 
tion,  and  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  these  movements,  or  perturbfr 
tions  of  magnetic  needles,  baron  Van  Humboldt  instituted  a  le* 
gular  course  of  hourly  observations,  which  he  vigilantly  coii' 
tinned  in  an  open  garden  in  Berlin,  during  many  successive  dayi 
and  nights.  He  states,  that  he  was  frequently  surprised  to  notice 
the  occasional  violent  oscillations  of  the  needles,  which  oocarred 
at  intervals.   But  so  much  personal  exposure  attended  these  pro- 
tracted observations  when  made  in  the  open  air  (as  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  beyond  the  influence  of  the  local  at^ 
tractions  of  the  iron  usually  employed  as  nails  and  bolts  in  ordi^^ 
nary  architectural  constructions),  that  they  were  necessarily  in-^ 
terrupted  during  inclement  weather.    It  was  hence  found  neoes-^ 
sary  to  erect  edifices  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
'*  magnetical  observatories."    In  selecting  the  materials  for  such 
structures,  all  iron  is  studiously  excluded.  Even  in  bricks,  which 
have  been  unequally  baked,  magnetic  properties  have  been  de- 
tected, and  in  some  experiments  they  rendered  manifest  an  evi- 
dent polarity.     For  this  reason,  bricks  of  this  description  were 
rejected  in  the  construction  of  the  Magnetical  Observatory,  at 
Greenwich,  near  London. 

The  construction  of  such  buildings  being  beyond  the  means 
of  individual  experimentalists,  Humboldt  succeeded  in  interesting 
scientific  associations  in  several  of  the  countries  in  Europe  to 
undertake  these  investigations;  and  through  the  influence  of  sci- 
entific men,  numerous  observatories  have  been  established  by  va- 
rious governments  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Observatories  have  been  established  by  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Dublin,  in  Toronto  (Canada),  St.  Helena,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  Madras,  Semla,  Singapore,  and 
Aden ;  by  the  Austrian  government,  at  Prague,  and  Milan ;  by 
the  French,  in  Paris,  and  at  Algiers ;  and  by  other  governments, 
at  Breslaw,  Munich,  the  Hague,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Cairo  (in  Egypt),  Pekin  (China),  &a 
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In  the  United  States  there  is  a  national  magnetic  observatory 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  another 
Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  The  observatory  in  Washington 
veil  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  traveller,  as  one 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  capital  city  of  this  country. 

The  object  of  establishing  and  maintaining  these  observato- 
3  is,  to  make  simultaneous  observations  of  the  movements  or 
lurbations  of  magnetic  needles  in  distant  places,  in  order  to 
ablish  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  their  simultaneous  movements, 
ree  distinct  phenomena  of  their  movements  are  designed  to  be 
•efully  watched  and  noted  by  two  hourly  observations,  taken 
ring  the  day  and  night,  Sundays  excepted,  viz. : 

1st, — The  horizontal  swervings  of  the  marked  pole  of  the 
edle  either  toward  the  east  or  west. 

2d. — The  vertical  swerving^  or  dip  of  the  pole  of  the  needle,  and 

3d. — The  intensity  of  Hie  ajclion  of  the  magnetic  forces,  as  mea- 
red  by  their  power  of  twisting  around  a  silk  cord,  or  filament, 
lich  serves  to  suspend  the  needles. 

On  certain  days  fixed  upon  in  each  year,  simultaneous  obser- 
tions  have  been  made  at  intervals  of  5  minutes  each,  to  ascer- 
n  the  slighter  changes  during  24  hours. 

This  system  of  observations  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  has 
3n  continued,  with  few  exceptions,  in  most  of  the  observatories 
til  the  present  time. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  inferred,  that  although  there 
ists  a  general  cause  of  magnetic  forces,  aflecting,  simultaneous- 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  yet,  as  there  is  a  daily  regular  fluctua- 
n  corresponding  with  the  relative  position  of  each  part,  suc- 
sively,  at  stated  intervals,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
ence  of  the  sun,  the  magnetic  forces  are  shown  to  be  intimately 
inected  with  the  excitation  of  the  same.  Thus,  the  theory  of  the 
entity  of  electric  and  magnetic  excitation,  becomes  corroborated 
these  experin^ents,  as  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Sir  John  Herschel  states,  that  the  number  of  separate  observa- 
ns  made  at  30  different  stations,  have  amounted  to  about  six 
llions.  Great  labor  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  in  relative 
Dular  forms,  for  comparison. 

It  appears  from  the  general  result  of  these  observations  that 
e  simultaneous  magnetic  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  in  relation 
82 
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.both  to  dindion  and  inlennty,  are  in  a  state  of  continual  fiuc- 
tuation,  "being  scarcely  sUitioQary  from  one  minute  to  another." 
The  marked  poles,  or  ends  of  each  of  the  several  needles  a^  I 
ranged  in  all  the  obaerTatories  at  remote  distances  from  one  an- 
other,  as,  for  instance,  at  Leipsic,  Upsala,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  the 
Hague,  Ac,  are  frequently  discovered  to  be  moved  at  the  same  if-' 
slant,  and  in  the  same  direction,  either  to  the  west,  or  to  the  eas^ 

This  remarkable  coincidence  is  found  to  be  extended,  ever* 
between  the  distant  continents  of  Europe,  and  the  Unite*^ 
States.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  result  of  Dr.  A.  J?- 
Bache's  observations  in  Philadelphia,  and  those  of  Professo*' 
Lloyd,  in  Dublin,  jt  appears  that  at  the  instant,  when  the  needle 
■was  most  agitated  in  America,  it  was  also  unusually  disturbed  ii» 
Ireland. 

By  observations  made  by  Professor  Henry,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.^ 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1831,  during  the  occurrence  of  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  aurora  borealis,  a  remarkable  perturbation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  seen,  whilst  a  simultaneous  perturbation 
of  the  needle  was  noticed  by  observations  made  at  Woolwich, 
near  London.  Professor  Henry,  in  communicating  the  results  of 
his  observations,  (Silliman's  Journal,  1832,)  observes,  "  It  appears 
to  me  highly  probable  that  the  disturbing  cause  was  not  only 
common  to  both  places,  but  waa  also  active  at  the  same  time  in 
a  great  part  of  the  globe." 

The  fact  of  the  occasional  movements,  or  perturbations  of 
all  magnetic  needles  from  their  usual  state  of  rest  in  a  north  and 
south  position,  serves  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  occasional  dis-  ' 
turbances  or  waves  of  the  whole  electrical  atmosphere  universally 
dif^sed  throughout  all  space.  Any  cause  of  great  electrical  dis- 
turbances on  one  part  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  eruption  of  volca- 
noes, the  powerful  discharge  of  lightning  in  thunder  storms, 
and  the  flashing  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  heavens,  are  all  sufficient  causes  to  produpe  tidal  waves,  or 
undulations  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  may  propagate  impulses 
of  mechanical  force  to  act  upon  the  needles  stationed  on  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  most  remote  from  them.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  occurrence  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  Siberia,  or  in 
north  America,  actually  disturbs  the  magnetic  needle  in  Paris. 
Arago  deemed  it  probable  that  even  the  aurora,  at  the  soutb  pole 
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of  the  earth,  may  extend  its  electro-motive  power  to  the  same 
city. 

In  order  to  compare  the  perfectly  simultaneous  movements  of 
magnetic  needles  stationed  on  remotely  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  drawing  a  series  of  lines  near  each 
other  across  a  sheet  of  paper  previously  prepared  with  a  series  of 
vertical  lines,  denoting  the  time  of  observation.  When  one 
needle  is  swerved  from  its  position  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  the 
other  needles  being  similarly  affected,  the  lines  drawn  to  repre- 
sent these  disturbances,  form  "  magnetic  charts."  When  these 
charts,  from  remote  stations,  are  reduced  to  a  tabular  form,  and 
are  compared  together,  they  represent  to  the  eye  of  the  superfi- 
cial observer,  such  a  complete  system  of  arrangement  of  parallel 
lines,  that  they  sometimes  appear  to  be  studiously  drawn  to  con- 
form to  each  other,  so  uniformly  do  the  "  ranges  of  the  diver- 
gency of  the  needles  conform  to  each  other  in  these  Tabular 
Magnetic  Reports." 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  wonderfully  general  electro- 
motive power  is  thus  instantaneously  propagated  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth  by  every  cause  of  disturbance  occurring  on  any  spot  of 
its  surface,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  compass 
needle  is  almost  continually  disturbed  by  local  causes  acting  on 
some  part  or  other  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  mechanical  action  propagated  through  the  medium  of 
electric  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  might  probably  affect 
annoyingly  the  electroscopic  nerves  of  sentient  beings  living 
thereon,  were  it  not  readily  and  equably  diffused  by  means  of  the 
conducting  powers  of  the  salt  water,  which  covers  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  its  surface.  The  superior  conductibility  of  salt  water 
of  the  great  oceans  may  have  reference  to  facilitating  its  electri- 
cal equilibrium,  otherwise  far  more  violent  perturbations  of  the 
needles  would  probably  be  discovered  in  magnetic  observations. 
All  the  discoveries  made  by  means  of  the  long-continued  vigilant 
watchfulness  maintained  in  these  observatories,  demonstrate  the 
true  character  of  the  needles  used  in  mariners'  and  surveyors' 
compasses  to  be  that  of  galvanoscopic  instruments,  operated  upon 
by  terrestrial  electric  waves  and  currents. 

It  has  been  shown  that  every  movement  of  one  body  near 
another  serves  to  disturb  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  eleo- 
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tricit  J  naturally  existing  in  connection  therewith,  and  to  induce 
the  movement  of  the  electricity  in  the  form  of  currents;  and  it 
has  been  also  demonstrated  that  the  movement  of  electric  currents 
over  the  surfaces  of  approximated  bodies,  serves  to  develope 
impulses  of  mechanical  force  precisely  identical  with  those  ex- 
hibited by  bodies  which  are  denominated  "  magnetic"    All  wc 
know  of  "magnetism"  is  the  development  of  this  action  of 
mechanical  forces ;  we  have  therefore  the  strongest  reason  theo- 
retically to  consider  every  kind  of  elementary  matter  capable  of 
transmitting  electric  currents,  or  of  being  inductively  excited,  as 
being  also  capable  of  developing  impulses  of  mechanical  force, 
equivalent  in  every  respect  to  those  which  are  popularly  ascribed 
to  magnets.    Experiments  appear  to  justify  this  theory,  and  to  • 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  motive  power,  termed 
magnetism,  is  universally  excitable  in  connection  with  all  matter 
by  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

The  preceding  details  have  exhibited  the  universal  propaga- 
tion of  magnetic  action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  mass  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  propagation  of  the  same 
magnetic  action  between  all  kinds  of  groupings  of  the  indivi- 
dual atoms  of  terrestrial  matter,  as  well  as  of  iron,  nickel,  and  a 
few  other  substances  to  which  magnetic  action  was  once  deemed 
to  be  limited.  Coulomb  made  the  following  experiments. 

The  various  kinds  of  substances  were  reduced  to  the  shape  of 
magnetic  needles,  about  one  inch  long,  and  gVth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  were  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  from  the  top  of  a  glass 
receiver,  which  served  to  exclude  all  currents  of  air.  The 
receiver  was  placed  so  as  to  inclose  the  opposite  poles  of  two 
powerful  bar-magnets,  each  formed  of  four  bars  of  steel  tempered 
at  a  white  heat;  and  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  needle 
between  these  poles  was  noted.  He  found  that  "  all  substances 
whatever,  when  formed  into  small  needles,  turned  themselves  in  tlit 
direction  of  the  poles  of  the  magnets,  and  after  a  few  oscillations,  Jinallij 
settled  in  that  position^  When  these  suspended  bodies  were 
moved  aside  a  very  little  wayoutof  their  position  of  equilibrium, 
they  immediately  began  to  oscillate  round  it,  the  oscillations 
being  always  performed  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  the 
magnets  than  when  they  were  removed  out  of  their  influence. 
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He  thus  found  that  all  kinds  of  substances,  such  as  metals,  stones, 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  including  woody  fibres,  flesh, 
blood,  bones,  &o.,  rendered  manifest  indications  of  magnetic 
action  or  forces. 

He  announced  to  the  Institute  of  France,  in  the  year  1802, 
"  that  all  bodies  whatever  are  suJ)ject  to  the  magnetic  influence^  even  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  he  capable  of  accurate  measurement^ 

These  experiments  of  Coulomb  serve  to  prove  in  detail  what 
is  rationally  to  be  calculated  upon  from  analogy,  of  the  universal 
circulation  of  terrestrial  electric  currents  in  inducing  universal 
polarity  and  universal  electro-dynamic  action,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously established  in  treating  of  terrestrial  electric  currents. 

In  Coulomb's  investigations,  the  different  kinds  of  substances 
subjected  to  experiment,  were  placed  between  the  ends  of  two 
bar  magnets,  and  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  each  of  them.  The 
polar  currents  of  the  ends  of  the  magnets  were  in  this  case 
brought  to  act  upon  the  substances  thus  tested.  Professor  Fara- 
day instituted  a  course  of  experiments  by  placing  different  kinds 
of  substances  between  the  two  poles  of  his  very  powerful  electro- 
magnet. The  equatorial  currents  about  the  sides  of  the  poles 
were  thus  brought  into  action,  whereby  results  very  different 
from  those  stated  by  Coulomb,  were  found  to  occur.  The  action 
and  reaction  being  confined  by  this  peculiar  arrangement  to  the 
sides  instead  of  polar  ends  of  the  bodies,  they  were  discovered 
to  assume  a  transverse  or  lateral  position  as  compared  with  the 
positions  which  the  same  bodies  assumed  in  Coulomb's  expe- 
riments. 

This  modification  of  the  exposure  of  bodies  between  two  mag- 
netic poles,  was  assumed  by  Faraday,  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  transverse  magnetic  force,  to  which  he  hiis  given  the  name  of 

DIA-MAGNETISM. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAGNETIC  ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  EQUA- 
TORIAL PARTS  OF  BODIES  CONSTITUTING   "  DIA-MAGNETISM." 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  development  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  in  the  forms  of  magnetic  attraction,  repulsion, 
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and  polarity,  our  observatioDB  have  been  principally  oonfineo 

noticing  the  impulses  exerted  between  the  polar  parts  of  b' 
bodies.     In  describing  the  reciprocal  action  between  portions  c 
matter  serving  as  the  pathways  of  electric  currents,  two  distinct 
relative  electro-static  conditions  were  shown  to  be  the  result,  viz., 
a  natural ^^r  arrangement,  where  the  currentacirculatingabout 
the  poles  or  ajces  of  two 
bodies  are  arranged  facing 
each  other,  as   when  the 
dipping-needle      becomes 
arranged  vertically  at  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth, 
as  exhibited  at  C ;  and  an 
equatorial  arrangement  ex- 
hibited at  A,  in  the  same 
figure,  where  the  currenla 
circulating  about  the  equa- 
torial parts  face  each  other, 
as  occurs  when  the  same 
magnetic  needle  is  trans- 
ported to   the   equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth. 
The  first-named  relative  electro-dynamic  action  and  reaction 
having  been  considered,  it  now  remains  to  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  reciprocal  impulses   developed  between  the  latter  class  of 
relative  directions  of  electric  currents  about  the  circumfereaces 
of  atoms  and  masses. 

This  modification  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dyDamio  i 
pulses,  we  shall  hereafter  denominate  "  equatorial." 

In  describing  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  crystals,  reference 
has  been  previously  made  to  this  reciprocal  action  between  the 
equatorial  parts  of  all  molecular  groupings  of  atoms  at  insensible 
distances,  as  exhibiting  a  comparatively  feebler  intensity  of  deve- 
lopment of  attractive  force  than  between  the'polar  parts,  as  tested 
by  the  flaking  or  cleavage  of  the  atoms  from  the  faces  of  crystals. 
This  equatorial  development  of  electro- dynamic  impulses  between 
the  surfaces  of  approximated  bodies  being  comparatively  feeble, 
the  investigation  of  them  is  involved  in  more  obscurity  than  thi 
of  the  polar  development.  Indeed,  the  discovery  has  receDlfc 
excited  great  interest  among  scientific  n 
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In  relation  to  this  subject  Professor  Faraday  has  disclosed 
he  following  instructive  facts,  which  he  has  published  in  the 
8th  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  page  147. 

He  suspended  a  bar  of  glass,  two  inches  in  length  and  half 
n  inch  in  width  and  thickness,  by  a  long  thread  composed  of 
3veral  fibres  of  silk  cocoon,  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  bar, 

>  as  to  permit  it  to  turn  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The 
vo  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  were  placed  on  each  side 
f  the  glass  bar,  the  centre  of  it  being  arranged  in  a  line  between 
le  poles,  which  he  terms  the  line  of  magnetic  force.  Previ- 
usly  to  the  establishment  of  the  magnetic  action,  if  the  position 
f  the  bar  be  such  that  its  axis  is  inclined  at  half  a  right  angle 
)  that  line,  then,  on  completing  the  circuit  of  the  battery 
ad  bringing  the  magnetic  power  into  operation,  the  bar  will 
ecome  turned  so  as  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
ime  line,  and  will  continually  be  impelled  to  return  to  that 
osition.  A  bar  of  bismuth  exhibits  this  effect  of  the  action  of 
lagnetic  forces ;  but  if  a  bar  of  iron,  which  is  familiarly  known 

►  be  more  readily  acted  upon  by  magnets  than  glass  or  bis- 
uth,  be  substituted  in  place  of  these  substances,  it  will  become 
irned,  so  as  to  present  its  two  ends  in  a  line  extended  be- 
reen  the  two  poles  of  the  horseshoe  magnet,  and  consequently 
.  a  line  of  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  position  taken 
jT  the  bar  of  glass  and  of  bismuth  whilst  subjected  to  the  same 
ifluence. 

This  experiment  of  Professor  Faraday  demonstrates  the  fact 
lat  exactly  transverse  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  imparted 
)  different  kinds  of  substances,  whilst  placed  within  the  influence 
f  magnetic  forces,  which  exhibit  two  different  classes  of  phe- 
omena,  designated  by  Mr.  Faraday  under  the  distinct  heads  of 
rdinary  magnetic  action,  such  as  is  presented  in  the  phenomena 
f  the  movements  of  iron  produced  by  magnets ;  and  of  the  ex- 
•aordinary  opposite  direction  of  action,  as  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
3ding  experiment. 

To  distinguish  these  opposite  directions  of  the  action  of  mag- 
etic  forces  on  different  kinds  of  substances,  Faraday  has  ar- 
inged  them  into  two  classes,  which  he  has  designated  by  the 
jrms  "  Magnetics  and  Diormagnetics.^^ 

These  opposite  effects  are  simultaneously  exhibited  when 
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iron  filings  are  sprinkled  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  lestiDgoii 
the  pole  of  a  horseshoe  magnet.  On  gently  tapping  the  paper 
with  the  finger,  the  particles  become  arranged  transversely  into 
peculiar  lines,  indicating  "  magnetic  curves^"  If  bismuth,  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder,  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  iron 
filings,  the  particles  are  found  to  become  arranged  in  the  "dia- 
magnetic"  lines  or  curves,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
magnetic  curves,  which  are  every  where  intersected  at  right  an- 
gles by  the  lines  of  these  dia-magnetic  curves. 

I^ofessor  Faraday  examined  a  great  variety  of  simple  and 
compound  substances  in  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  respective  places,  as  tested  by  the 
relative  electro-mechanical  axial  and  equatorial  currents  consti- 
tuting the  division  of  such  substances  into  the  magnetic  and  dk- 
magnetic  classes.  He  states  that  he  found  the  number  of  simple 
bodies,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  magnetics,  to  be  extremely 
limited,  consisting  only  of  the  metals  iron,  nickel,  manganese, 
chromium,  cerium,  titanium,  palladium,  platinum,  and  osmium. 
All  other  substances,  whether  in  solid  or  liquid  states,  are  dia- 
magnetic;  that  is,  they  are  acted  upon  by  electro-mechanical 
forces  in  obedience  to  the  same  law  which  governs  the  movements 
of  the  metal  bismuth,  as  above  described. 

The  intensity  of  the  electro-mechanical  forces  he  found  to 
vary  in  increasing  degrees  in  different  kinds  of  dia-magnetic  sub- 
stances, from  arsenic,  which  exhibits  the  feeblest  indicatioas  of 
possessing  this  property,  to  bismuth,  which  exhibits  the  most 
powerful  indications  of  the  same  property.  The  order  of  several 
substances,  exhibiting  this  increasing  scale,  he  has  presented  in 
the  following  list:  arsenic,  ether,  alcohol^  gold,  mercury,  flint- 
glass,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  phosphorus,  bismuth. 

Having  failed  in  every  attempt  to  discover  magnetic  forces 
in  action  in  connection  with  gaseous  bodies.  Professor  Faraday 
considered  all  gases  as  occupying  the  neutral  point  in  the 
magnetic  scale,  intermediate  between  magnetic  and  dia-magnetic 
bodies. 

He  found  that  the  magnetic  properties  of  compound  l>0(.lies 
depend  on  those  of  their  preponderating  component  elements. 
Thus  the  particles  of  magnetic  iron  retain  their  electro-mechani- 
cal forces  when  combined  with  other  particles  of  the  di(i^-mag- 
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netic  class  of  substances,  the  two  forces  acting  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  and  the  resulting  eflFect  being  only  that  due  to  the 
diiference  in  their  power.  Hence  the  salts  of  iron  exhibit  the 
action  of  magnetic  forces  whilst  held  in  solution  in  water,  when 
the  particles  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of 
these  forces  by  their  approximation  during  the  evaporation  of 
the  water,  which  in  large  quantities  serves  to  remove  them  asun- 
der beyond  this  influence.  Hence  it  appears  that  saline  solu- 
tions, when  made  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  may  serve  as 
actual  tests  of  the  action  of  the  relative  degrees  both  of  the  polar 
and  equatorial,  or  magnetic  and  dia-magnetic  forces,  developed  in 
connection  with  different  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid;  but 
more  especially  in  the  latter:  as  the  particles  when  under  exam- 
ination in  a  fluid  state  admit  of  being  suspended  or  diffused  in 
other  liquids,  wherein  the  equatorial  or  polar  forces  become 
manifest  either  by  the  repulsive  forces  apparent  in  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  solid  crystals  of  the  salt  in  the  fluid,  or  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  dissolved  particles  into  solid  crystals. 

The  preceding  facts  have  been  supposed  to  be  resolvable 
into  this  simple  general  law,  "  that  while  every  particle  of  a 
magnetic  body  is  attracted,  every  particle  of  a  dia-viagnetk  body 
is  repelled  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet ;  which  opposite  attractive 
and  repellant  forces  continue  in  action  as  long  as  the  exciting 
magnet  is  held  near  the  bodies  excited  thereby." 

On  this  development  of  dia-magnetic  and  magnetic  forces^ 
which  we  have  considered  as  polar  and  equatorial  actions,  may 
rationally  be  founded  calculations  of  the  expansive  force  of 
steam,  and  the  solution  in  water  of  solid  crystals  of  salts  and 
even  of  quartz  rocks,  and  the  reuniting  of  them  to  re-compose 
such  solid  crystals  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  fluid 
medium. 

Professor  Oersted  has  recently  published  the  results  of  some 
of  his  researches  on  dia-magnetism ;  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract.* 

"  My  researches  relate  to  the  celebrated  discoveries  of  Fara- 
day, and  to  the  developments  which  these  have  received  from 
the  German  philosophers. 

*  Silliman'8  Journal,  p.  233,  March,  1849« 
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"Faraday  encountered  in  his  experiments  with  his  great 
electro-magnet,  a  class  of  bodies  which  are  repelled  by  the  two 
poles  of  the  magnet.  This  repulsion  had  been  for  a  long  time 
well  known  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  substances ;  but  the  re- 
searches of  the  illustrious  English  philosopher  have  given  to  this 
fact  a  generality  and  an  importance  which  has  rendered  it  an 
attractive  subject  to  all  men  of  science. 

"  Weber  demonstrated  that  dia-magnetic  bodies  receive,  by 
the  influence  of  an  electro-magnet,  a  transversal  magnetism, 
having  two  poles  so  disposed,  that  each  of  them  has  the  same 
sort  of  magnetism  as  the  nearest  pole  of  the  electro-magnel 
These  are  the  labors  which  served  as  a  starting  point  for  my 
researches." 

In  performing  his  experiments  Oersted  used  a  large  U 
electro-magnet,  capable  of  supporting  about  3,000  lbs. ;  and  the 
bodies  subjected  to  the  dia-magnetic  action  were  suspended  be- 
tween the  two  poles ;  between  which  they  are  allowed  to  oscil- 
late in  obedience  to  the  dia-magnetic  impulses.  The  experiments 
were  made  with  many  dia-magnetic  bodies,  such  as  bismuth,  am- 
ber, alabaster,  tortoise-shell,  quills,  sulphur,  pit  coal,  &c.,  reduced 
to  the  forms  of  rectangular  needles. 

When  the  dia-magnetic  needle  is  suspended  between  the  two 
poles  of  an  electro-magnet  in  accordance  with  the  experiments 
already  cited,  it  exhibits  the  magnetic  poles  in  a  transverse 
direction,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  magnetism  of  each 
side  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  nearest  pole  of  the 
electro-magnet. 

Oersted  found  that  there  exists  an  opposition  of  magnetism 
in  the  two  halves  of  each  edge  taken  separately ;  and  also  in 
each  half  between  the  two  edges,  the  upper  and  lower.  lie  ob- 
serves :  "  We  have  hitherto  known  only  the  dia-magnetic  ellccts 
in  bodies  which  are  repelled  by  the  electro-magnet.  My  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  similar  efiect  is  produced  in  most 
bodies  which  are  attracted  by  the  two  magnetic  poles  ;  and  these 
constitute  a  new  species  of  dia-magnetic  bodies.  We  therefore 
distinguish  two  classes,  repelling  and  attracting  dia-magnetic 
bodies." 

"  A  needle  made  of  a  body  capable  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  but  of  which  the  magnetism  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
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ULt  of  iron  or  nickel,  suspended  between  the  two  polar  forces  of 
le  electro-magnet,  is  known  to  take  the  position  called  by  Pro- 
»or  Faraday  axial;  but  if  made  to  rise  above  the  upper  edges 
ff  to  descend  below  the  lower  edges  of  the  polar  faces,  it  takes 
in  equatorial  position." 

These  details  of  Oersted's  experiments  appear  to  prove  con- 
Jusively  that  all  "  dia-magnetic"  phenomena  are  traceable  to  the 
iction  and  reaction  between  equatorial  currents  about  the  axes 
f  portions  of  matter.  His  statement  "  that  there  exists  an  oppo- 
ition  of  magnetism  in  the  two  halves  of  each  edge,  taken  sepa- 
itely,  and  also  in  each  half  between  the  two  edges,  the  upper 
nd  the  lower,"  gives  a  result  which  is  theoretically  to  be  antici- 
ated  from  the  oppositely  directed  movements  of  electric  cur- 
ents,  about  the  two  opposite  sides  of  bodies  arranged  longitu- 
inally  between  the  tops  of  the  two  poles  of  an  U  magnet. 

To  test  the  intensity  of  Magnetic  forces  exerted  on  magnetic 
leedles  recourse  is  had  to  Coulomb's  Torsional  Balance,  and  also 
o  counting  the  number  of  oscillations  made  in  a  given  time, 
rhe  more  intense  the  action,  the  more  rapidly  are  the  oscilla- 
ions  made.  It  was  by  this  method  that  Humboldt  ascertained 
ihe  law  of  increase  of  magnetic  forces  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  The  same  needle  which  had  made  245  oscillations  in  10 
Dttinutes  in  Pari.s,  made  only  229  at  Cumana,  in  10°  29'  north 
latitude,  and  only  211  under  the  magnetic  equator. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

The  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  excitation  of  the  phenomenon 
*f  Magnetism,  by  means  of  Electricity,  constitutes  the  new 
^i^nch  of  science  denominated  Electro-Magnetism. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  long  ago  recorded,  in  which 
ightning  had  imparted  magnetic  properties  to  pieces  of  steel. 
In  one  case,  where  lightning  had  passed  through  a  box  filled 
?ith  steel  knives,  several  of  them  were  discovered  to  be  partially 
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melted,  and  others  -were  found  capable  of  attracting  and  sus- 
pending nails  and  other  pieces  of  iron. 

An  instance  had  also  occurred  where  the  poles  of  a  compass 
needle  became  actually  reversed  on  board  of  a  vessel  struck  by 
lightning  near  Cape  Cod ; — an  accident  which  was  not  discover 
ed  until  the  ensuing  night,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  *  marked 
pole  of  the  needle  pointed  from  the  polar  star,  thus  disclosing  to 
the  mariners  that  they  were  steering  their  vessel  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  to  their  intended  course. 

Whenever  the  attempt  was  made  to  produce  similar  changs 
of  the  polarity  of  needles,  by  discharges  from  Leyden  jare,  eoine- 
times  one  end  or  pole  of  the  steel  needles,  and  sometimes  the 
other,  exhibited  the  *  polarity.  So  many  anomalous  irregular 
itiea  attended  these  experiments,  that  they  even  tended  to  thror 
a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  whole  science  of  Electro-dynamics,  as 
being  founded  on  the  action  of  a  capricious  agency  of  nature 
governed  by  no  determinate  laws.  This  fact  has  been  referred  to 
in  treating  of  secondary,  tertiary,  and  subordinate  currents,  in- 
duced in  approximated  bodies,  by  electric  discharges.  The  suddea 
and  fitful  explosive  discharges  of  Leyden  batteries,  like  the  light- 
ning's dazzling  glare  on  a  region  shrouded  in  darkness,  served  to 
bewilder  the  original  explorers  of  this  field  of  scieice, 

Beccaria  discovered,  in  the  year  1777,  that  a  needle,  through 
which  he  had  sent  an  electric  shock,  had  acquired  "acurioos 
species  of  polarity ;  for  instead  of  turning,  as  usual,  to  the  north 
and  south,  it  assumed  a  position  at  right  angles  to  this  directioBi 
its  two  ends  pointing  to  the  east  and  west."  As  has  been  noticed, 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  he  had  followed  up  the  inquiry  which 
this  important  fact  had  opened  to  him,  he  could  soon  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  great  discovery  which  was  made  about  half  a  century 
afterwards  by  Oersted,  whereby  this  mystery  has  been  dispelled. 

After  Volta's  discovery  of  a  mode  of  exciting  a  continuous 
and  milder  mode  of  propagating  electric  action,  experimenters 
slowly  began  to  test  the  powers  of  this  new  kind  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus, in  producing  magnetic  effects. 

In  1807,  Rittcr  publisiied  an  account  of  his  having  suooeeded 
in  imparting  to  a  louis  d'or  the  properties  of  a  negative  and  positive 
electric  pole,  by  contact  with  the  extremities  of  a  galvanic  circuit 
and  obscurely  intimated  the  discovery  of  electric  poles,  at  right 
angles  to  adjacent  magnetic  poles. 
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During  the  course  of  innumerable  experiments  which  were 
made,  and  of  the  consequent  arguments  and  theories  which  were 
adduced,  some  of  the  experimenters  appear  to  have  advanced  to 
the  very  threshold  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  subsequently 
made  by  Oersted,  Ampdre,  and  others.  As  remarked  by  P.  M. 
Beget,  **  it  is  still  curious  to  notice  by  what  devious  paths  they 
were  led  away  from  the  truth,  at  the  moment  when  they  had 
nearly  reached  it,  and  when  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  form 
of  their  experiments  would  at  once  have  disclosed  it  to  their 
view."  In  a  retrospective  view  of  the  discovery  of  this  simple 
fiwt,  constituting  the  origin  of  the  science  of  electro-magnetism,  it 
fleems  incredible  that  accident  should  not  have  previously  unveil' 
ed  it  to  the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  hundreds  of  experimenters 
who  had  been  engaged  in  using  magnetic  needles  in  proximity  to 
oonducting  wires.  And  more  particularly  is  this  surprise  increas- 
ed, when  we  consider  that  Oersted  published  in  1807,  a  work,  in 
which  he  announced  his  intention  of  "  verifying  the  fact,  whether 
electricity,  in  its  most  latent  state,  exerted  no  action  upon  the 
magnetic  needle."  About  the  year  1813,  Oersted  also  published 
a  work  on  the  Identity  of  Chemical  and  Electrical  Forces,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  probable  relationship  between  the  elec* 
trie  and  magnetic  fluids ;  which  he  supposed  might  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  their  respective  degrees  of  tension.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  above-stated  important  fact,  which  has  immortaliz- 
ed his  name,  was  not  actually  made  until  six  years  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1819.  Thus  dilatorily  was  established  the  very  basis 
of  the  science  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  electricity  in  motion 
in  the  form  of  currents. 

The  following  account  is  the  first  notice  which  Oersted  pub* 
lished  announcing  his  successful  experiment. 

"  The  two  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  were  connected 
by  a  metallic  wire,  so  as  to  complete  the  galvanic  circuit.  Then 
taking  a  magnetic  needle,  properly  balanced  on  its  pivot,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  assume  its  natural  north  and  south  direction,  I  placed 
a  straight  portion  of  the  uniting  wire  horizontally  above  the  nee- 
dle, and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  it;  and  then  completed  the  cir- 
cuit, so  that  the  electric  current  passed  through  the  wire. 

"  The  moment  this  was  done  the  needle  changed  its  position^ 
its  ends  deviating  from  the  north  and  south  toward  the  east 
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and  west ;   and  it  remained  stationary  in  a  position  across  tba 
wire. 

By  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
R  electric  currents,  he  discovered  that  the 
N  or  *  pole  became  turned  about  from 
its  usual  north  and  south  position,  ai 
represented  in  the  figure,  where  W  B 
represents  a  conducting  wire  arranged 
above  the  needle.    The  needle  beconw 
deflected  from  its  natural  position,  to  that 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  c  (/,  orai^ 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  curreM 
from  W  to  B,  or  reversely  from  R  to  W. 
The  relative  movements  of  the  nee- 
dle produced  by  variously  directed  electric  currents  above  and 
beneath  the  needle,  to  demonstrate  Oersted's  experiment,  are  com- 
monly exhibited  by  the  in- 
^''*  ^'  strument  represented  in  the 

annexed  cut,  where  M  is  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  ABC 
connecting  cups.  The  con- 
ducting wires,  B  and  C,  are 
not  in  contact  at  their  point 
of  intersection,  but  are  sol- 
dered together  at  their  junc- 
tion at  A. 

By  means  of  this  instru- 
ment   the    galvanic  action 
may  be  propagated  above 
and  beneath  the  needle  in 
similar  and   opposite  direc- 
tions, at  pleasure. 
When  the  action  is  propagated  from  A  to  B  beneath  the 
needle,  it  is  turned  toward  the  right  hand  of  the  spectator  who 
regards  the  movement  whilst  facing  the  *  pole.     If  the  current  be 
reversed  from  B  to  A,  a  reversed  movement  is  produced ;  as  is 
also  the  case  when  the  current  is  propagated  above  the  needle 
instead  of  beneath  it;    but  by  propagating  the  action  in  the 
direction  from  B  to  A,  beneath  the  needle,  and  from  A  to  C 
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above  it  in  a  returning  circuity  they  both  combine  to  augment 
the  action.  Nor  are  the  vertical  portions  of  the  current  descend- 
ing from  B  and  ascending  toward  A  to  be  neglected,  for  they 
also  conspire  to  develope  an  important  action,  as  has  been  illus- 
trated by  figure  85,  page  239.  The  principles  of  the  reciprocal 
electro-dynamic  actions  of  electric  and  magnetic  currents  have 
been  theoretically  illustrated  at  page  228^  figure  26,  and  page 
240,  figure  86. 

The  succeeding  year  after  Oersted's  interesting  discovery, 
(1820,)  Ampfere  commenced  a  system  of  physical  and  theo- 
retical researches  for  developing  both  the  impulses  of  mechanical 
force,  brought  into  action  by  the  various  relative  movements  of 
approximated  electric  currents,  and  the  theoretical  principles 
governing  their  actions.  In  his  illustrations  of  the  various  com- 
plex movements  of  a  magnetic  needle  when  held  near  the  con- 
ducting wire  connecting  the  poles  of  an  excited  battery,  he  intro- 
duced  one  of  those  happy  illustrations,  which,  for  its  utility,  is 
likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  recollections  of  every  student  of 
the  science  of  Electro-dynamics. 

To  enable  the  observer  to  decide  at  once  which  way  the  * 
pole  of  the  needle  will  become  turned  by  the  influence  of  an 
approximated  electric  current,  he  recommended  that  such  ob- 
server should  consider  himself  as  extended  along  the  circuit  of 
the  conducting  wire,  with  the  positive  current  entering  at  his 
feet  and  passing  out  at  his  head,  and  with  his  face  fronting  the 
needle.    The  *  pole  will  become  turned  towards  the  left  side. 

He  described  several  instruments^  particularly  spiral  coils 
of  conducting  wires,  denominated  "  Electro-dynamic  Cylin- 
ders," which  he  announced  would  exhibit  identically  the 
same  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  as  regular  magnets. 
He  also  described  the  construction  of  the  new  familiar  apparatus 
of  a  galvanic  "  helix."* 

In  extending  the  application  of  the  action  of  galvanic  cur- 
rents to  other  bodies  than  steel  magnetic  needles,  Arago  dis- 
covered, about  the  same  time,  that  iron  filings  were  attracted  by 
conducting  wires  (figure  40,  page  246),  and  Professor  Moll  of 

*  For  the  details  of  theie  communicatioDS  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Annales 
de  Chiznie,  toI.  xy.,  pages  59  to  170. 
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Utrecht  extended  this  principle  of  ezcitatioii  by  enviponiog 
a  bar  of  iron  by  tlie  spiral  coils  of  the  conducting  wire.  The 
fact  of  the  excitation  of  magnetic  action  by  galvanic  electricity 
being  thus  brought  to  light,  it  became  an  object  of  interest  to 
ascertain  to  what  degree  of  intensity  the  mechanical  action  ca 
Natural  Motive  Power  of  magnets  formed  by  electricity  could 
be  rendered  availoble.  To  determine  practically  this  questioD, 
Professor  Henry  and  Dr.  Ten  Eyck  made  the  following  experi- 
ments in  Albany,  New-York,* 

The  detaits  of  these  interesting  experiments  afford  so  mock 
instructive  information  in  tbe  science  of  Electro-dynamics,  that 
the  history  of  them  becomes  a  profitable  study:- — 

"  A  round  piece  of  iron,  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  bent 
into  the  usual  form  of  a.  horseshoe ;  and  instead  of  loosely  curl- 
ing around  it  a  few  feet  of  wiro,  as  is  usually  described,  it  was 
tightly  wound  with  35  feet  of  wire,  coated  with  silk,  so  as  to 
form  about  400  turns;  a  pair  of  smalt  galvanic  plates,  of  only 
2J  square  inches  of  surface,  which  could  be  dipped  into  a  tum- 
bler of  diluted  acid,  was  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and 
the  whole  mounted  on  a  stand.  With  these  small  plates  tbe 
horseshoe  became  much  more  powerfully  magnetic  than  an- 
other of  the  same  size  wound  in  the  usual  manner,  even  by  the 
application  of  a  battery  composed  of  28  plates  of  copper  and 
zinc,  each  8  inches  square." 

This  experiment  served  to  demonstrate,  that  by  iacreasing 
the  number  of  coils  of  the  wire,  and  by  more  carefully  winding 
and  insulating  them,  a  galvanic  battery  of  j  J  jlh  part  of  the  size 
of  those  previously  used  became  adequate  to  exciting'eqnally 
intense  impulses  of  Electro-mechanical  force. 

By  substituting  a  larger  bar  of  sofl  iron,  i  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter  instead  of  a  J  of  an  inch,  of  the  same  horseshoe  form, 
a  still  heavier  weight  of  14  lbs.  was  lifled  by  the  electro-mechaui- 
cal  force  thus  developed. 

"A  second  conducting  wire,  of  the  same  length  as  the  first, 
was  wound  over  the  same  bar  of  iron  used  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periment, and  the  ends  soldered  to  the  zinc  and  copper  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  galvanic  current  might  circulate  iti  the  same 

•  Sillim&n's  Journ&l  rbr  1831,  pa^  406,  and  AprU,  I8S^ 


rectton  ID  both,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  two  wires  might 
one;  the  effect  by  this  adJilion  was  doubled,  as  thehoree- 
loe,  with  the  same  plates  before  used,  now  supported  28  Iba. ; 
3  dcmonstratiug,  that  by  doubling  the  extent  of  the  circulat- 
eurrent  the  electro- mechanical  force  brought  into  action  was 
|bo  doubled. 

"  In  order  to  test  on  a  larger  scale  the  truth  of  these  prelimi- 
wy  results,  a  bar  of  soft  Jroo,  two  inches  square,  and  twenty 
Icfaes  long,  was  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  nine  and  a 
llf  inches  high,  and  weighing  twenty-one  pounds,  around  which 
re  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  copper  bell-wire  were  wound  in  nine 
ils  each  of  sixty  feet,  and  each  occupying  about  two  inches  of 
le  horseshoe,  according  to  the  principle  before  mentioned.  The 
reral  ends  of  the  wires  were  left  projecting  and  all  numbered, 
that  the  first  and  last  end  of  each  strand  might  be  readily  dis- 
iguished.  In  this  manner  was  formed  au  experimental  electro- 
lagnet  on  a  large  scale,  with  which  several  combinations  of  wires 
■uld  be  made  by  merely  uniting  the  projecting  ends.  This 
raogement  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure.     By  soldering 
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e  last  end  of  the  first  wire  to  the  :first  end  of  the  next  wire, 
id  so  on  throughout  all  the  series,  the  whole  five  hundred  and 
rty  feet  admitted  of  being  connected  into  one  continuous  coil 
long  wire;  and  by  disconnecting  them,  any  of  the  series 
ight  be  successively  experimented  upon.  An  iron  bar  was 
:ed  above  the  magnet,  so  as  to  act  eis  a  lever  beam  of  a  com- 
33 
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mon  Bteelyard,  on  which  the  weight  was  moved  out  toward  the 
extreme  end  to  determine  the  force  exerted  by  the  magnet.  The 
tmttery  employed  consisted  of  two  concentric  copper  cylinders, 
with  a  zinc  cylinder  between  them,  of  the  whole  extent  of  both  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  zinc. 

^*  Experiment  1.  When  the  battery  current  was  trajismitted 
through  each  one  of  the  sections  of  wire  coil,  of  60  feet  in 
length,  the  magnetism  developed  by  each  was  found  to  be  just 
sufficient  to  lift  the  armature,  which  weighed  7  pounds. 

"  ExperiTnent  2.  When  transmitted  through  two  of  the  sectional 
coils,  one  arranged  on  each  leg  of  the  horseshoe,  the  wei^t 
lifted  was  145  pounds. 

"  Experiinent  3.  When  transmitted  through  three  sectiooil 
coils,  including  one  coil  arranged  oa  the  middle  of  the  arch,  the 
weight  lifted  was  300  pounds. 

"  Experiment  4,  When  transmitted  through  four  sectional  coils, 
two  in  each  leg,  the  weight  lifted  was  500  pounds. 

"  Experiinent  5,  When  transmitted  through  six  coils,  the  weight 
supported  was  570  pounds. 

"  Experiment  Q.  When  transmitted  simultaneously  through  all 
the  nine  sectional  coils  of  wire,  of  60  feet  each,  the  maximnai 
weight  lifted  was  650  pounds  I" 

"This  astonishing  result,"  Professor  Henry  observes,  "was 
produced  by  a  battery  containing  only  |ths  of  a  square  foot  of 
zinc  surface,  and  requiring  only  half  a  pint  of  diluted  acid  for  its 
submersion." 

When  a  larger  battery,  formed  with  a  plate  of  zinc  12  inches 
long  by  6  incbes  wide,  surrounded  by  copper  wire,  was  substituted 
for  tie  battery  of  f  ths  of  a  square  foot  of  surface,  used  in  the 
last  experiment,  the  weight  lifted  was  750  pounds.  This  effect, 
Professor  Henry  supposes  to  be  the  maximum  of  magnetia 
power  which  can  be  developed  in  this  piece  of  iron ;  for  the  eflect 
was  not  increased  by  applying  a  large  calorimotor  coutiuning 
28  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  each  8  inches  square. 

"This  result  is  by  no  means  the  maximum  which  can  be 
produced  by  a  small  galvanic  battery;  as  in  every  experiment 
we  have  made,  the  power  increases  by  increasing  the  ijuantiti/  of 
iroti;  with  a  bar  of  iron,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, but  of  double  the  diameter,  or  of  eight  times  the  weight, 
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die  power  would  undoubtedly  be  quadrupled,  and  that  too  with- 
out increasing  the  size  of  the  galvanic  battery." 

By  increasing  the  size  of  the  bar  of  iron  used  for  magnets, 
and  the  number  of  circuits,  the  armature  was  caused  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  about  a  ton.  An  electro-magnet,  constructed  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  has  rendered 
manifest  a  still  more  surprising  development  of  electro-mechanical 
force.  He  made  use  of  a  massive  bar  of  round  iron,  of  the 
diameter  of  nearly  four  inches,  and  weighing  about  100  pounds, 
bended  to  the  usual  form  of  a  U  magnet  Around  this  bar  was 
wound  80  distinct  strands  of  properly  coated  copper  bell-wire, 
each  strand  being  about  40  feet  long,  and  serving  as  a  distinct 
channel  for  the  transmission  of  the  electricity  excited  from  a 
small  battery  of  22  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  each  of  the 
dimensions  of  9  x  12  inches,  and  arranged  on  Dr.  Hare's  plan  of 
a  '*  calorimotor,"  so  that  all  the  zinc  plates  being  united  together 
by  wires,  and  all  of  the  copper  plates  being  similarly  united,  are 
caused  to  act  like  one  great  sheet  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc. 

With  this  electro-magnet  he  succeeded  in  exciting  sufficiently 
intense  impulses  of  electro-magnetic  force  to  lift  a  weight  of 
8,500  pounds. 

Immediately  after  the  announcement  of  this  discovery  of  the 
great  intensity  of  mechanical  power  producible  by  means  of 
electro-magnets,  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the  subject  of 
rendering  this  extraordinary  power  available  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Consequently  numerous  projects  were  specially  under- 
taken for  constructing  electro-magnetic  engines  for  using  this 
newly-discovered  electrical  action  as  a  substitute  for  steam  power. 
These  enterprises,  in  which  great  ingenuity  has  been  exercised, 
and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  costly  experiments  have  been 
made,  will  presently  be  noticed  in  a  distinct  chapter,  appropriated 
to  the  consideration  of  electro-magnetism  as  a  source  of  natural 
motive  power. 

In  experiments  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  distance 
£x)m  the  exciting  galvanic  battery,  at  which  the  coil  could  be 
successfully  used  to  develope  impulses  of  mechanical  force  on 
the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  Professor  Henry  ascertained 
ihat  "  the  current  from  a  galvanic  trough  is  capable  of  producing 
about  as  great  an  effect  on  soft  iron  after  traversing  more  than 
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Jth  of  a  mile  of  intervening  wire,  as  when  it  paaaes  only  through 
the  wire  surrounding  the  magnet." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Barlow,  in  England,  had  previously  SQg- 
gested  the  use  of  this  principle  of  electro-magnetic  action  for 
operating  an  electro-magnetic  ttlegraph,  but  failed  in  his  experi- 
mental trials  from  inability  to  transmit  the  galvanic  current  to 
act  at  a  remote  distance  from  his  battery,  composed  of  a  single 
pair  of  plates.  In  allusion  to  this  cause  of  failure,  Professor 
Henry  suggested  "  this  fact,  that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  current 
from  a  trough  (or  combination  of  several  pairs  of  plates)  does 
not  become  sensibly  diminished  by  passing  through  a  long  wire, 
is  directly  applicable  to  Mr.  Barlow's  project  of  forming  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph," 

This  discovery,  and  the  suggestion  accompanying  it,  waa 
seized  upon  by  Professor  Morse  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing practically  a  plan  of  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  as  will 
be  hereafter  narrated  in  detail. 


The  maximum  lifting  power  of  an  electro-magnet,  as  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  iron  used  for  the  magnet,  appears  to 
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have  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ten  Eyek,  of  Albany.  This  was  a 
small  electro-magnet  weighing  only  6  grains,  and  surronnded  by 
S  feet  of  wire,  excited  by  a  small  battery,  whereby  420  times  the 
weight  of  the  bar-magnet  itself  was  sustained. 

Instead  of  shaping  the  bar  of  iron  to  the  horseshoe  form, 
whereby  only  the  two  contracted  ends  or  poles  are  presented  to 
act  together,  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule  has  contrived  to  shape  the  iron 
into  two  flattened  rings  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  are  applied 
together  laterally,  and  consequently  with  a  much  greater  rela- 
tive extent  of  sur&ce  of  the  parts  subjected  to  the  electro-dyna- 
mic action.  Two  such  circular  iron  rings  weighing  less  than 
twelve  pounds,  whilst  thus  electro-dynamically  excited,  required 
a  divellent  force  equal  to  that  of  a  weight  of  2710  pounds  to 
separate  them,  whereby  225  times  the  weight  of  the  magnet 
was  sustained. 

The  preceding  remarkable  experiments  prove  that  the  tem- 
porary magnetic  force  induced  by  means  of  electricity,  far  trans- 
cends in  power  that  of  natural  or  artificial  permanent  magnets. 
The  famous  artificial  steel  magnet  in  Haerlem,  in  Holland,  which 
was  once  exhibited  to  me  by  one  of  the  professors  there  as  be- 
ing the  greatest  philosophical  curiosity  in  that  ancient  city,  re- 
nowned in  the  annals  of  science,  was  capable  of  actually  sus- 
pending by  the  armature  a  weight  of  only  200  pounds. 


LAWS  OP  ELECTBO-MAGNETIC  ACTION. 

The  electro-motive  power  developed  by  means  of  coils  of 
conducting  wire  encircling  bars  of  iron  and  steel,  has  been  re- 
duced by  Professor  Jacobi,  to  the  following  laws  of  action. 

Laws  of  Action  of  Electro-motive  Forces. 

1.  The  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron  by 
the  circulation  about  it  of  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  galvanic 
battery,  is  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  current. 

2.  The  total  extent  of  the  action  of  the  current  circulating 
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around  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  coils  of  a  ItelLx,  is  equal  to  the  som 
of  the  effects  produced  by  each  coil  separately. 

8.  When  the  diameter  of  the  iron  cylinder  forming  the  cen- 
tral coil  of  the  helix  is  aarrounded,  the  length  remaining  the 
same,  the  force  of  magnetism  developed  by  a  given  current,  is 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  The  variations  of  the  length  of  the 
iron  coil  only  influencea  the  result  by  admitting  the  use  of  a 
greater  number  of  turns  of  the  helix  upon  it. 

4.  The  attraction  of  electro-magnets  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  force  of  the  galvanic  current,  which  induces  the 


developmeut  of  the  magnetic  impulses. 


MECHANICAL  FORCE  OF  COHESION  AND  OF  CHEMICAL 

AFFINITY. 


"  There  are  Agents  in  Natnre  capable  of  causing  the  particles  of  matter  to  stick 
together  by  very  strong  Attractions ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy to  And  them  out." — Newton. — Sd  Book  Optics. 


In  tracing  to  an  original  source  the  cause  of  Natural  Motive 
Power,  we  have  now  advanced  to  a  barrier,  which  must  either 
yield  to  our  eflTorts,  or  arrest  our  further  progress.  We  have 
arrived  at  that  frontier  of  the  regions  of  Physical  Science,  which 
is  preoccupied  by  able  defenders  who  are  intrenched  behind 
long  established  popular  theories  and  doctrines  of  "  inhebent 
forces"  and  '^  innate  powers,"  as  constituting  the  true  causes 
of  the  motion  and  rest  of  matter. 

When  the  exploring  traveller  is  about  to  attempt  to  trace 
out  the  course  of  some  powerful  river  to  its  originating  source  by 
following  its  windings  amid  bewildering  thickets  and  frowning 
mountains,  through  which  he  must  necessarily  make  his  way  in 
order  finally  to  win  a  glance  at  the  pure  and  sparkling  fountain 
firom  which  it  is  poured  forth,  he  warily  examines  the  best  charts 
possessed  by  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  vale  he  is  to  traverse. 
These  he  may  follow  or  diverge  firom,  as  they  prove  truthful 
or  not. 

Before  advancing  further  in  tracing  out  the  cause  of  the  Na- 
tural Motive  Power  which  controls  the  states  of  motion  and  rest 
of  terrestrial  matter,  it  will  be  profitable  to  take  a  similar  preli- 
minary view  of  the  charts  which  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge  furnishes  in  relation  to  the  object  of  our  pursuit. 

So  familiarized  have  mankind  become  with  the  grouping  of 
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atoms  of  elementary  substances  into  various  aolidly  fixed  ar- 
rangements, constituting  the  Inorganic  and  Organic  Forma- 
tions, wliich  have  been  synthetically  classified  and  examined  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  they  have  not  only  popularly,  but 
even  scientifically,  considered  the  causes  of  these  groupings,  as 
inherent  self-originating  and  self-directing  powers. 

In  scientific  works.  Cohesion  has  commonly  been  defined  to 
be  "  an  inherent  force  of  natural  attraction,  causing  the  constitu- 
ent particles  of  bodies  to  unite  in  a  mass." 

The  preceding  definition  conveys  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  self-acting  cause  of  mechanical  impulses,  to  which  the  name  of 
"  Attraction  "  has  been  given. 

In  the  earliest  edition  of  Newton's  great  work,  entitled  the 
"Principia,"  or  Principles  of  Natural  Science,  the  illustrious  phi- 
losopher advanced  the  doctrine  that  "  the  ultimate  particles  cf 
bodies  are  endued  with  INHERENT  FORCES  or  POWERS  of  attradm 
and  repulsion.^^  In  his  later  writings,  Newton  has  expressly 
stated  in  regard  to  Gravitation,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the 
gravitating  matter,  of  which  the  planets  are  composed,  could  be 
held  together  by  virtue  of  inherent  potvers,  or  innate  forces. 

Adopting  the  original  opinion  of  Newton,  philosophers  have 
subsequently  persevered  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  "  Inherent 
Powers"  or  "  Innate  Forces,"  in  disregard  of  his  later  opinions. 
The  youthful  scholar,  in  reading  the  narration  of  the  important 
discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Gravitation  as  originating  from  the 
accidental  notice  of  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree,  is  still  taught 
to  ascribe  that  phenomenon  to  an  inflate  or  in/ierent  tendency  in 
all  matter  to  descend  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  with  a  velo- 
city increasing  regularly  at  the  rate  of  16|-V  feet  during  each 
second  of  its  fall.     This  fact  is  truthful ;  and  the  laws  founded 
thereon  may  be  classified  among  the  most  sublime  discoveries  of 
human  sagacity.    But  to  affirm  positively  that  the  cause  of  the 
impulses  of  mechanical  force  producing  the  effect  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  apple  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  originates  from 
a  cause  inherent  in  all  matter,  is  the  assumption  of  an  unproved 
fact,  which  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  concealment  of 
ignorance.    It  is  therefore  pedantry  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
fact,  until  we  know  it  to  be  true. 

In  his  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  Sir  John  Herschel  observes, 
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^  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  when  raised  into  the 
air  and  quietly  abandoned,  descend  to  the  earth^s  surface  in  lines 
perpendicular  to  it.    They  are  therefore  urged  thereto  by  a  force 
or  effect,  which  it  is  but  reasonable  to  regard  as  the  direct  or 
indirect  result  of  a  consciousness,  and  a  will  existing  somewhere^ 
though  beyond  our  power  to  trace,  which  force  we  term  gravity^ 
and  whose  tendency,  or  direction,  is  towards  the  earth's  centre." 
That  the  phenomenon  of  the  movement  of  bodies  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  the  "  direct  or  indirect"  result  of  a  will  ex- 
isting "  somewhere,"  is  unquestionably  a  philosophical  truth ;  but 
whether  this  be  a  result  of  the  direct  will  of  the  Creator,  or  of  the 
indirect  will  of  the  Creator,  through  established  laws  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  Ls  the  business  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  to  find  out. 

In  explaining  the  cause  of  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
producing  the  grouping  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  as  de- 
noted by  the  popular  terms  "Cohesion,"  and  "Chemical  Affi- 
nity," Professor  Graham,  of  the  London  University,  affirms  that 
"  combination  appears  to  be  the  natural  condition  of  matter, — the 
source  of  its  cohesion^  and  aggregation ;  which  it  retains  by  in- 
ertia." 

This  explanation  increases  the  perplexity  of  the  student,  by 
referring  the  source  of  **  cohesion"  to  another  agency  of  nature, 
which  the  Professor  terms  "  combination ;"  and  leaves  him  again 
pertinaciously  to  inquire,  What  is  the  cause  of  "combination?" 
To  this  question  Dr.  Turner  has  replied  in  his  very  popular 
treatise  on  Chemistry,  which  serves  as  a  text-book  in  colleges  and 
schools,  "Diversity  of  nature  appears  to  be  the  reason  why 
bodies  combine."  This  reply  still  prompts  another  inquiry.  Why 
is  "  diversity  of  nature"  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  combination  of  bodies  ?" 

Again,  Professor  Graham  states  that  the  "  particles  of  a  body 
in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  exhibit  an  attraction  for  each  other, 
which  is  the  force  of  cohesion."  He  continues,  ^^  Adhesion  retains 
bodies  in  contact,  which  are  once  placed  in  sufficient  proximity 
to  each  other,  as  exhibited  in  the  adhesion  of  two  smooth  pieces 
of  lead,  &C." 

"  But  this  kind  of  attraction  is  deficient  in  a  character  which 
is  never  absent  in  true  chemical  affinity  ; — it  effects  no  change  in 
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the  properties  of  bodies.  It  may  bind  different  kinds  of  matter 
together,  but  it  does  not  alter  their  nature." 

Dr.  Turner  affirms,  "  Affinity  is  exerted  between  the  minatest 
particles  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  caosiag  them  to  combioe 
so  as  to  form  new  bodies  endowed  with  new  prDpertie&  It  ads 
only  at  insensible  distances." 

In  the  6th  American  edition  of  Dr.  Turner's  Chemistry,  the 
very  intelligent  editor,  Dr.  Bache,  remarks,  in  an  explanatory  note, 
"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  force,  which  tends  to  bring 
the  elementary  molecules  of  matter  into  closer  proximity,  is  de- 
rived from  an  innate  properly  of  ponderable  matter." 

A  very  extraordinary  inference  follows  from  the  admisaoa  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  absolnte  innate  causes  of  motive 
power  in  lifeless  matter ;  for  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  matter  of  ihe  planets  with  a  degree  of  innate  in- 
telligence to  know  the  direction  of  the  location  of  each  other's 
centres.  The  plumb  used  by  masons  and  carpenters  unfailingly 
points  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  well  during  the  d«riEiKB 
c^  midnight,  as  daring  the  light  of  mid-day.  The  most  iotdlh 
gent  mechanics  and  engineers  are  daily  to  be  seen  defereBttaSy 
submitting  to  this  superior  sagacity  of  a  lamp  of  lead,  or  of  SMiie 
liquid  in  the  spirit-level. 

Inspired  with  gratitude  and  admiration  by  regarding  the  ti^ 
parently  sagBcioos  movements  of  his  compas  needle,  the  nqxir 
Btiiiotis  mariner  might  stiU  be  ted  to  imagine,  daring  the  tedkoa 
protnH3led  boors  of  his  watdiin^  throoghout  gloomy  nights,  tba 
MtUU  moTcment  of  its  ereiHaniiog  po)^  that  be  actually  be- 
boMs  Um  guiding  finger  of  an  intelligent  friend.  Had  it  not  been 
neentlj  diacoTered  that  tbeae  onoe  myatezioas  moTements  an 
Knr  pnctieany  prodBciUe  by  evciy  sdiooiboj  in  tb  lectnre-nxKn, 
I  fc^  mBMii  of  a  piece  of  coBunoB  wire  eottneeting  two  tiny  sheets 
of  copper  and  sine,  floated  by  a  chip  of  ontk  oa  a  basin  <^  water, 
the  saikit  ni^t  still  haTe  had  reason  to  ""^"^  like  the  Greek 
philoaophar  of  old,  that  hit  oompaat  aeedb  has  a  sool,  or  innate 

By  t^uuuuarily  ascribing  inpabn  ct  wMwTwtM'al  fense  vhidi 
**hriug  th«  vl«meaian-  moleenfes  of  matter  into  rlnner  prmri- 
to  an  «»a*  prvfgrfg  of  pooderable  matter,"  all  inqdiy 
aooroe  at  aiuj<e  of  the  mecbanieal  ibioa  of  oo 
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ion,  and  of  chemical  affinity  ia  abruptly  cut  off,  altbough 
inity  is  the  basis  on  which  the  science  of  chemistry  is  fouud- 

ed,"  as  Dr.  Turner  afiBrms— (8th  edition  of  Turner's  Chemistry, 

pabliahed  by  Liebig  and  Gregory,  page  130.) 
I  The  assumption  of  dogmas  of  "innate"  and  "inherent" 
;  Jbrces  in  all  atoms  of  matter  so  directly  clashes  with  the  law  of 
'mechanical  science  establishing  the  passivenesa  of  lifeless  matter, 
I  and  its  inability  "to  move  itself  when  in  a  state  of  rest,"  that 
[the  two  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics  are  thus  brought 
[into  collision  upon  this  special  issue,  in  which  it  must  finally  be 

decided  that  the  one  or  the  other  is  erroneous, 
li  The  preceding  extracts  from  two  of  the  most  recent  popular 
tirorks  on  Chemistry,  written  by  eminent  European  chemists,  and 
hued  as  text-books  in  the  United  States,  serve  to  prove  the  truth 
W  Mr,  Dana's  remark,  that  "  from  the  account  of  Cohesive  Altrac- 
iHon  in  works  on  Chemistry,  we  gather  little  more  than  what  the 
ptorm  itself  implies."  (Silliman's  Journal,  Nov.  1847.) 

!|  And  80  also  in  regard  to  the  orgioating  cause  of  the  raove- 
.Btents  of  matter  constituting  the  phenomena  of  Gravitation,  Pro- 
fbaeor  Rohison  observes,  that  "philosophers  cannot  explain  it 
'.in  any  other  way  than  by  calling  it  aproperlij  ofvialter;  and  this 
l^ii  acknowledged  to  be  no  explanation  at  all,  (Robison's  Philo- 
[Bophy,  page  210.) 

Every  attempt  to  conceal  ignorance  of  physical  truths  under 
[•ffirmations  of  the  existence  of  supposititious  agencies  of  Nature, 
[ud  under  a  blending  of  confused  ideas  of  causes  and  effects, 

[inch  as  are  embraced  in  the  scientific  terms  used  to  denote  Heat, 
light.  Cohesion,  Gravitation,  &c,,  derogates  from  the  true  dignity 
of  Science,  and  serves  to  impede,  rather  than  to  advance  its  pro- 
■reas,  by  precluding  further  inquiries  and  investigations,  in  pur- 
RiDg  discoveries  of  the  physical  causes  of  Natural  Motive 
power. 

k    "When  "  the  causes  of  things  "  could  not  be  rationally  ex- 
llained,  it  was  once  common  to  ascribe  them  directly  to  their 
"Kature,"  as  the  ascent  of  water  in  suction  pumps  was  once 
liBcribed  to  the  "  abhorrence  of  Nature  to  a  vacuum." 


This  general  "abhi 


was   necessarily  reduced  to  a 


soial  abhorrence,  as  before  noticed,  when  it  was  afterwards 
xjvered  that  the  water  would  rise  only  to  a  specific  number 
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of  feet  and  incIieB  of  perpendicular  height  And  bo  the  expaa- 
sion  of  the  molecules  of  the  same  water,  to  occupy  1700  fold 
more  apace,  in  the  form  of  steam,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  atmoe- 
phere  therefrom,  and  against  a  continual  pressure,  measured  by 
16  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  is  still  similarly  ascribed  to  a  special 
"  Imponderable  Agent"  of  Nature,  named  "  Heat."  This  agent 
of  nature  has  actually  a  special  inclination  in  favor  of  a  vacuum, 
ascertainable  by  a  scale  of  feet  and  inches  of  space,  and  of  pounds 
and  ounces  of  mechanical  pressure. 

To  account  lor  the  resistance  to  separation  of  the  atoma  of  a 
bar  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  as  for  the  facility  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  preceding  case,  still 
another  "Agent"  is  called  into  requisition,  named  "  Gohesiooi" 
which  is  found  also  to  be  similarly  endowed  with  a  special  abhor- 
rence to  a  separation  of  the  atoms  of  the  bar  of  iron,  until  the 
divellent  force  applied  acquires  the  intensity  of  about  60,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  special  abhorrence  beoomes 
doubled  to  120,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  by  iutrododng 
about  2  atoms  of  carbon  to  98  atoms  of  iron,  in  the  process  of 
converting  it  into  steel. 

Visionary  as  have  been  commonly  considered  some  of  the 
speculations  advanced  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley,  yet  hie 
practical  views  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics 
appear  to  have  been  in  advance  of  those  of  the  philosophers 
who  have  preceded,  and  succeeded  him.  His  opinion  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  state  of  rest  and  motion  produced  by  mole- 
cular forces  truly  appears  to  be  fraught  with  admirable  exact- 
ness of  conception.  lie  affirms  that  "  in  reality,  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  matter  are  only  agitated,  according  to  certain  laws  of 
nature,  by  some  other  agent,  wherein  the  force  exists,  and  not  m 
tJiem,  which  have  only  the  motion ;"  concluding  that  "  nothing 
mechnnical  can  be  a  cattse." 

The  latter  sentence  merits  to  be  enrolled  as  the  subUmest 
law  of  Mechanical  Philosophy ;  for  it  ascribes  the  original  caoae 
of  the  movement  of  all  inert  matter  to  God,  and  not  lo  the 
"  inherent  properties  "  of  such  matter,  as  is  popularly  taught  at 
the  present  day. 

Bacon  manifested  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  this  ascrip 
uon  of  inherent  forces  developed  between  atoms  at  insensible 
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distances,  by  classifying  all  terrestrial  matter  into  two  kinds, 
which  he  denominated  "  active"  and  **  passive."  This,  although 
only  a  half-way  step,  was  an  important  advance  in  mechanical 
philosophy. 

The  preceding  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  present  popular  doctrines  adopted  for  explaining  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  at  insensible  dis- 
tances in  solid  aggregations,  constituting  the  phenomena  of  Co- 
hesion and  Chemical  Affinity.  This  review  also  shows  the 
necessity  of  dissipating  old  errors,  by  supplanting  them  with 
more  exact  explanations. 

As  the  Newtonian  system  of  mechanical  philosophy  is  founded 
on  the  certain  fact  of  the  tendency  of  all  masses  of  matter  to 
move  towards  each  other's  centres,  and  as  its  truthfulness  has 
been  established  by  the  most  perfect  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, it  can  never  be  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  actual 
existence  of  any  cause  of  natural  motive  power  adequate  to 
producing  identically  the  same  results  as  those  hypothetically 
ascribed  to  "  inherent  properties  "  of  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
these  sublime  laws  or  principles  of  the  action  of  impulses  of 
mechanical  force  exerted  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  be- 
come corroborated  thereby.  "" 


THE  PHENOMENON  OF  "  COHESION  "  CONSIDERED  AS  ORIGINAT- 
ING FHOM  THE  CONTINUOUS  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  ELECTRO- 
DYNAMIC  ACTION  OF  THE  SUN. 

In  treating  of  terrestrial  electric  currents,  (page  252,)  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  they  must  necessarily  induce  a  propaga- 
tion of  electro-dynamic  action  about  all  atoms,  as  well  as  masses 
of  terrestrial  matter ;  and  that  the  very  aggregation  of  atoms 
into  masses,  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  visible  magnitudes, 
has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  synthetical  investigations 
of  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  inorganic  and  organic  formations. 
All  the  molecular  forces  developed  between  atoms  at  insensible 
distances  have  been  traced  to  an  universal  system  of  polarization 


dS6  cohesion  ascribed  to  thb 

of  terrestrial  matter,  produced  and  conliauoualy  sustained  by  the 
electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

In  treating  of  inorganic  action,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
direct  electro-dynamic  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  waters,  cover- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  overpowere  the 
polarization  of  the  molecules,  indirsctly  produced  by  the  circulation 
of  the  terrestrial  electric  currents  excited  by  the  same  cause.  This 
direct  polar  excitation  induces  changes  of  polarizations  of  specific 
portions  of  such  atoms,  reducing  them  from  their  fixed  eohesivt&^lib 
of  groupings  into  crystalline  arrangements,  as  from  the  state  of 
cohesion  of  solid  ice  to  the  state  of  fluidity  of  water,  and  of  the 
vapor  of  steamy  thunder-clouds  in  the  sky.  On  the  cessation  of 
this  direct  solar  excitation,  the  same  influence  is  indirectly  pro- 
pagated in  the  modified  form  of  terrestrial  electric  currents,  which 
produces  the  polarization  of  every  atom  of  the  whole  orb,  and 
speedily  restores  the  atoms  from  such  constrained  electro-sta^c 
conditions  of  polarization,  to  their  natural  polarization,  as  m 
water  and  ice. 

The  tendency  of  terrestrial  polarization  \a  to  bring  abont 
crystalline  arrangements  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  fixed  states 
of  aggregations,  and  to  maintain  them  thus  solidly  grouped  toge- 
ther by  the  continuously -sustained  mechanical  impulses,  ascribed 
to  cohesion,  Eveiy  change  from  one  electro-polarized  state  to 
another,  developes  mechanical  action  at  sensible  distances,  as 
detailed  throughout  the  preceding  synthetical  illustrations. 

The  effecte  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  symmetrically 
shaped  crystals,  have  been  detailed  at  page  86,  and  illustrated  by 
figures  6  and  7.  The  cause  of  these  mechanical  effects  as  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  action  of  terrestrial  electric  currents, 
have  also  been  shown  at  page  200,  figiire  45,  The  permanent 
circulation  or  establishment  of  electro- dynamic  forces  between 
atoms  at  insensible  distances  by  their  relative  arrangements  in 
the  form  of  circles  or  closed  circuits,  constituting  electro- dynamic 
rings,  has  been  noticed  at  pages  248,  3i7,  and  i64,  and  repre- 
sented by  figures  44,  So,  and  114,  The  aggregation  of  atoms  in 
crystalline  forms,  is  manifestly  a  mechanical  effect  of  molecular 
action,  similar  to  that  of  "cohesion,"  or  identically  the  same. 

"  The  phenomenon  of  crystallization  is  owing  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  cohesion  over  af&nity,"  as   af&rmed  by   Dr.  Turner, 
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"  crystalline  form  being  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  atoms,  and  determined  only  by  their  number  and  relative 
positions." 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  terrestrial  currents  induced  by  the 
excitation  of  the  sun  on  the  surfisu^  of  the  earth,  must  serve  to 
excite  an  infinite  series  of  subordinate  secondary  currents  in  con- 
nection with  every  atom  and  mass  of  matter  constituting  the 
earth's  surface,  we  may  compare  the  impulses  of  electro-mechani- 
cal force  excited  reciprocally  between  the  centres  of  bodies,  with 
ihose  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  actually  to  exhibit  by 
means  of  the  floating  rings  of  De  La  Bive,  and  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  cylinders,  which  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

To  constitute  a  circuit  of  polarized  atoms,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  sustaining  a  continuous  static  condition 
of  an  electro-dynamic  ring,  (figure  121,  page  477,)  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  grouping  of  at  least  four  aggregated  atoms,  in 
order  to  permit  their  poles  to  become  arranged  at  right  angles. 
The  cleavage  of  the  successive  lamina)  of  the  surfaces  of  a  crystal 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  its  nucleus,  may  be  supposed 
to  take  place  from  the  equatorial  sides  of  the  atoms ;  whilst  the 
more  energetic  polar  action  is  maintained,  causing  the  separated 
parts  to  peel  off  in  entire  scales  or  flakes. 

As  the  polar  action  is  more  strongly  developed  than  the  equa- 
torial action,  the  extension  of  the  crystals  first  takes  place  in 
straight  lines,  as  denoted  by  the  *'  spiculae."  This  fact  may  be 
noticed  in  every  pool  of  freezing  water.  From  the  sides  of  these 
8picula3,  at  various  angles,  other  spiculae  shoot  forth ;  and  from 
these,  still  others.  This  obliquity  of  the  arrangement  of  spiculae 
may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  inequality  of  the  sizes  of  the 
atoms.  The  chemical  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  com- 
bining to  form  molecules  of  water,  being  1  to  8,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  equal  disparity  of  their  respective  volumes. 

When  the  electric  currents,  naturally  circulating  about  the 
constituent  atoms  of  a  mass,  are  counteracted  by  intense  artifi- 
cially excited  electric  currents,  or  by  the  action  producing  the 
phenomenon  of  heat,  both  these  equatorial  and  polar  forces  are 
overpowered,  and  the  phenomena  of  crytallization,  of  solidity, 
chemical  affinily,  and  cohesion,  all  simultaneously  disappear. 
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That  the  development  of  the  forces  producing  the  phenome- 
non of  crystallization  originates  from  polarization  of  the  freely 
movable  atoms  in  the  solutions  of  various  salts,  appears  proba- 
ble from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  solid  bodies  of  already  po- 
larized groupings  of  atoms  serves  to  determine  the  polarizatioD 
and  consequent  clustering  of  the  crystallizing  particles.  These 
facts  may  be  shown  by  dissolving  3  pounds  of  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  soda  in  2  pounds  of  hot  water,  and  by  filtering  the 
solution  whilst  hot,  through  coarse  paper,  to  remove  all  foreign 
solid  particles.  If  this  solution  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel, 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  its  surface,  and  be  set  aside  in  a  cod 
place,  it  may  become  perfectly  cold  without  any  appearance  of 
the  formation  of  solid  crystals;  and  "even  violent  agitation  msj 
not  cause  the  formation  of  crystals."  But  the  presence  of  any 
solid  body,  such  as  the  end  of  a  wire,  rod,  or  piece  of  threail, 
immersed  in  the  solution,  will  immediately  determine  the  poW 
a  of  the  atoms,  and  the  consequent  commencement  of  the 
tion  of  crystals  about  the  solid  nucleus,  from  which  they 
t  out  in  ail  directions.  It  is  thus  common  to  crystallize 
r  candy  upon  threads  arranged  in  the  form  of  baskets  or 
other  shapes,  and  immersed  in  syrup ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
display  of  the  crystals  of  alum  and  of  other  kinds  of  salts  are 
thus  artificially  produced  by  the  mere  presence  of  some  third 
kind  of  matter,  which  determines  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  of 
the  solutions  to  specific  arrangements. 

The  systematic  movements  of  atoms  during  the  process  of 
crystallization  has  already  been  adverted  to,  as  exhibited  by  the 
highly  magnifying  power  of  the  solar  microscope.  A  very  in- 
teresting exhibition  of  these  movements  I  have  noticed  by  the 
naked  eye  during  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  crystals  of  the 
prussiate  of  potash  (cyanide  of  potassium)  in  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  salt  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Whilst  the  liquid  is  evaporating,  the  movements  of  the  float- 
ing crystalline  spiculee  are  quite  rapid  about  the  strings,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  them  to 
become  deposited  thereon.  The  crystalline  particles  glittering 
in  the  sunlight,  appear  like  insects  endued  with  life,  sporting 
about  the  strings,  now  approaching  them,  and  then  suddenly 
wheeling  around  them  and  I'eceding,  until  finally  they  seem  to 
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thereon,  in  their  beaatif ally  symmetrical  order  of  arrange- 
ment. 

That  the  cause  of  the  arrangement  of  atoms  in  crystals  is 
electro-mechanical,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  electric  flashes 
during  the  process  of  the  formation  of  various  kinds  of  crystals, 
including  even  those  of  freezing  water.  This  phenomenon  of 
electric  flashes  is  producible  by  suddenly  dipping  the  finger  into 
a  highly  saturated  solution  of  several  kinds  of  salts,  after  they 
liave  been  suffered  to  become  cooled  in  a  very  quiet  place.  When 
aisenious  acid,  dissolved  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  is  left 
to  cool  in  the  dark,  o,  flash  becomes  distinctly  perceptible  on  the  for- 
tnaticn  of  each  crystal. 

So,  in  like  manner,  whenever  the  crystalline  arrangements  of 
atoms  are  disturbed  by  mechanically  counteracting  their  cohe- 
sion, as  by  crushing  the  crystals  of  quartz,  sugar,  &c.,  in  the 
dark,  electric  flashes  become  perceptible.  According  to  a  re- 
cent statement  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  it  appears  that  an  ex- 
perimenter has  ''  found  that  flashes  of  light  are  distinctly  pro- 
duced by  tearing  a  piece  of  cloth,"  and  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served similar  flashes  to  occur  when  billets  of  wood  are  suddenly 
deft  asunder  by  an  axe. 

The  most  decisive  proof  that  electrical  action  is  the  cause  of 
the  several  phenomena  of  crystallization,  is  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
cess of  electro-metallurgy.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Faraday, 
Pliicker  states,  "  Cyanite  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  crystal  I 
have  examined.  It  points  very  well  to  the  north  by  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  earth  only.  It  is  a  true  compass  needle,  and  more 
than  that,  you  may  obtain  its  declinations."  He  further  deter- 
mined that  there  was  some  connection  between  the  direction 
which  cyanite  assumes,  and  its  cleavage  planes. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  crystalline  polarity  of  bismuth 
and  of  other  bodies,  and  on  their  relations  to  the  magnetic  force, 
Faraday  states,  that  in  preparing  small  cylinders  of  bismuth  by 
casting  them  in  glass  tubes,  he  had  oflen  been  embarrassed  by 
the  anomalous  magnetic  results  which  they  gave.  By  experi- 
ments he  found  that  the  various  crystals  have  their  magnetic  axes, 
and  are  moved  by  electro-mechanical  impulses  like  magnetic 
needles,  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  approximated  electro- 
magnets. He  fiTf^lft^iTifi^  in  concluding  his  remarks  on  these  re- 
84 
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sulta,  "how  rapidly  the  knowledge  of  molecular  fbrws  growa 
upon  us,  and  how  strikingly  every  investigation  tends  to  deve- 
lope  more  and  more  their  importance,  and  their  extreme  attrac- 
IJon,  as  an  object  of  Btudy.  A  few  years  ago  magnetism  waa 
to  us  an  occult  power  affecting  only  a  few  bodies;  now  it  is 
found  to  influence  all  bodies,  and  to  possess  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  electricity,  heat,  chemical  action,  light,  crystalli- 
zation, and,  through  it,  with  the  forces  concerned  in  Cohesion ; 
and  wc  may,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  well  feel  urged  to 
continue  in  our  labors,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  bringing  it 
into  a  bond  of  union  with  gravity  itself." 

It  is  found,  when  the  component  atoms  of  a  solid  plate  of 
copper,  silver,  &c.,  are  disintegrated  at  the  positive  or  delivering 
pole  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  and  are  silently  transported  serosa  the 
liquid  medium  in  the  vessel  to  the  opposite  receiving  or  nega- 
tive plate,  that  the  solidity  or  cohesion  is  perfectly  restored ;  and 
that  the  newly  deposited  mass  of  metallic  atoms  exhibits  the 
characteristic  properties  of  hardness,  of  color,  and  of  angular 
crystals,  like  a  masa  of  the  same  atoms  after  being  melted  in  a 
furnace,  and  cast  in  the  usual  way.  But  these  properties  admit  of 
modification  by  varying  the  intensity  of  electricity  employed  in 
performing  the  process. 

The  quality  of  the  deposited  copper  or  other  metal  is  found 
to  be  soft  and  flexible,  when  the  current  is  maintained  of  sucli 
intensity  that  hydrogen  is  just  on  the  point  of  appearing  in  bub- 
bles on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  A  black  deposit  takes  place 
when  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  too  great  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  solution.  But  if  the  strength  of  the  solatioo 
be  increased,  and  but  little  acid  be  added  to  it,  the  deposited 
metal  is  then  found  to  be  veiy  hard,  and  composed  of  large 
crystals. 

The  copper  deposited  by  this  electrical  process  is  also  free 
from  all  foreign  admixtures  of  other  substances,  which  impairs 
its  value  essentially  for  use  in  the  processes  of  engraving  and 
g.  The  plates,  indeed,  are  absolutely  pure;  and  Mr. 
ihaw  states,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  very  80on 
ompletely  supersede  the  ordinary  plates  of  roiled  copper  em- 
[doyed  for  this  purpose. 

The  crjBtals  of  the  saver  thus  deposited  are  of  a  snowy 
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whiteness.     The  crystallized  grains  of  lead  and  bismuth  are 
strikingly  beautiful. 

It  is  necessary  to  employ  very  feeble  batteries  to  produce 
the  most  perfectly  regular  deposition  of  crystals  of  metals,  as  the 
rapid  action  of  powerful  currents  of  electricity  mechanically  dis- 
turbs the  regular  distribution  of  the  elementary  atoms,  by  n6t  al- 
lowing time  for  them  to  become  arranged  in  obedience  to  their 
relative  polarized  conditions. 


FORMATION  OF  MINERAL  CRYSTALS  IN  THE  EARTH  BY  ELECTRIC 

AGENCY. 

In  the  preceding  accounts  of  the  disintegration  of  the  parti- 
cles of  solid  metals  and  metallic  salts,  and  of  the  transference  of 
them  through  the  liquids  in  which  they  are  immersed,  to  form 
firesh  deposits  in  new  situations,  we  find  analogies  that  lead  us 
to  apply  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of  similar  processes  conti- 
nually going  on  in  the  strata  of  the  wet  earth,  wherein  electric 
currents  have  been  detected,  circulating  through  the  veins  of 
minerals,  or  lodes  of  deep  mines. 

The  various  mineral  strata  arranged  at  different  depths,  and  in 
layers  of  different  thicknesses,  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the 
earth's  surface,  are  composed  of  the  several  kinds  of  elementary 
atoms  symmetrically  grouped  together  in  regular  forms  of  crys- 
tals of  quartz,  lime,  and  other  minerals.  However  these  group- 
ings of  elementary  atoms  may  be  combined  together,  to  form  the 
apparently  interminable  variety  of  beautiful  mineral  crystals,  yet 
it  has  been  found  that  the  searching  power  of  a  galvanic  current 
will  silently  select  the  metallic  particles  therefrom,  and  will 
convey  them  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  battery.  It  follows  as 
an  obvious  deduction  from  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  action  of 
electric  currents  in  the  artificial  process  of  Electro-metallurgy,  that 
if  there  exist  subterraneous  electric  currents  in  the  lodes  of  the 
earth,  as  experiments  with  galvanic  needles  have  indicated  in 
the  deep  mines  of  Cornwall,  there  must  be  a  constant  electro- 
metallurgic  process  naturally  going  on  in  the  strata  of  the  wet 
earth. 
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To  represent,  artificially,  the  natural  electro-djnamic  action 
producingcrystalHne  deposits  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Crosse 
produced  deposits  of  crystals  of  marble  or  limestoDe,  between 
two  pieces  of  bricks,  by  means  of  long-continued  feeble  electric 
currents.  The  cohesion  of  these  deposits  was  sufficient  to  cement 
the  bricka  together,  like  the  white  veins  which  are  commonly 
found  cementing  together  masses  of  rocks. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fox,  *  that  "he  has  succeeded,  not  only 
in  forming  well-defined  metalliferoua  veins  in  a  crack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  masses  of  clay,  by  means  of  voltaic  agency,  but  also  in 
imparting  to  the  clay  a  laminated,  or  schistose  structure." 

Among  the  veins  thus  produced  between  flakes  of  clay,  Mt. 
Fox  mentions  "  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  zinc, 
oxides  of  iron  and  tin."  At  the  lead  mines  in  Wisconsin,  I  have 
Been  the  cavities  of  sea-shells,  imbedded  in  calcareous  rocks,  per- 
fectly filled  with  a  deposition  of  the  crystals  of  lead  in  the  form 
of  galena,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hollow  mould. 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  the  oxides  of  metals  are  usually 
found  deposited  in  veins,  or  lodes,  which  are  simply  fissures  be- 
tween the  separated  parts  of  masses  of  rocks  or  earth,  filled  in 
with  these  foreign  substances.  If  the  fissures  between  two  bricks,  ' 
or  the  cracks  in  a  lump  of  clay  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
of  a  battery,  may  be  thus  artificially  filled  with  deposits  of  various 
metallic,  and  other  substances,  consolidated  from  dissolved  metal- 
lic, or  other  solutions,  we  may  reason  from  analogy,  that  these  de- 
posits may  represent  very  exactly  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
formations  of  veins  of  crystallized  minerals,  found  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  seams  constituting  the  streaks  of 
quartz  so  commonly  observable  in  white  lines  intersecting  the 
rocks  upon  its  present  surface. 

Even  a  feeble  electro-dynamic  action,  steadily  operating  dur- 
ing protracted  periods  of  thousands  of  years,  may  prove  effec- 
tive in  accumulating  immense  aggregations  of  mineral  masses, 
it  having  been  found,  experimentally,  that  the  slower  the  action 
arising  from  feeble  currents,  the  more  cohesive  and  perfect  are 
the  crystals  produced.  Geologists  are  thus  furnished  with  a  new 
and  demonstrably  certain  agency  of  electricity,  to  serve  for  ex- . 
plaining  the  mechanical  formations  of  crystalline  masses,  consti- 

*  Silliman's  Jonroal,  toI.  3,  page  199. 
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tatiDg  the  materials  subjected  to  their  appropriate  branch  of  sci- 
entific investigations. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Becquerel,  *  that  by  means  of  long- 
continued  electrical  action,  Nature,  having  unlimited  time  at  her 
disposal,  produces,  with  slender  means,  immense  results.  By  the 
long-continued  action  of  very  feeble  galvanic,  or  thermo-electric 
currents,  he  succeeded  in  producing  remarkable  chemical  decom- 
positions, and  in  overcoming  powerful  affinities,  which  it  was  pre- 
viously supposed  could  only  be  effected  by  currents  of  electricity 
possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  energy. 

This  continuous  propagation  of  terrestrial  electric  currents 
between  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  by  the  springs  of  water  percolating  the  porous 
texture  of  the  soils  of  various  regions,  and  holding  dissolved,  or 
in  solution,  atoms  of  lime,  and  silicious  rocks,  metals,  &c.,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  adequate  to  producing  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  the 
symmetrical  arrangements  of  the  beautiful  angular  crystals  cha- 
racteristic of  all  terrestrial  matter. 

The  establishment  of  reciprocal  mechanical  action  between 
atoms,  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  Cohesion,  is  more  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  effects  of  Organic  than  by  those  of  Inor- 
ganic action.  Among  the  labors  of  Agriculture,  that  of  estab- 
lishing Cohesion  among  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid* 
gas  and  water,  holds  an  important  rank.  Every  agriculturist, 
who  sows  the  seeds  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  practically  resorts 
to  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  these  respective  kinds  of 
plants,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  elementary  mole- 
cules of  gaseous  carbonic  acid  gas  and  liquid  water,  from  their 
natural  static  condition,  to  the  constrained  static  condition  of 
tenacious  filaments.  These  vegetable  fibres  are  adapted  to  form- 
ropes,  cables,  and  textile  fabrics,  capable  of  resisting  powerful 
divellent  impulses. 

The  agriculturist  systematically  exposes  the  germs  of  plants 
of  hemp,  flaXf  and  cotton,  to  solar  action  on  ^sunny  plains  and 
hill-sides,  to  court  the  desired  electro-dynamic  excitation  relied 
upon  for  establishing  an  organic  polarization  of  the  atoms  to  pro- 
duce Cohesion.    This  peculiar  constrained  electro-polarization  of 

*  Treattfe  on  Cbemical  Decomposition  and  Crystallization  produced  by  Toltaic 
action. 
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water  and  carbonic  acid  gaa  constimtes  the  intriDsie  valaeof 
tbese  staple  products  of  agricullure  as  articles  of  iDerchandise, 
interchanged  between  man  and  man  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

The  phenomenon  of  Cohesion  admits  of  being  established 
among  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  and  of  being 
eradicated  therefrom,  at  the  pleasure  of  an  experiraenler.  He 
may  employ  the  direct  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  actioa 
of  the  sun,  concentrated  bj  a  convex  lens  or  concave  mirror,  to  in- 
duce a  speedy  polarization  of  the  atoms,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
that  induced  indirectly  through  the  modifying  intermediate  agency 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  plants.  Ee  may  thns  counteract 
the  Organic  action  of  Cohesion,  and  resolve  the  atoms  again  into 
their  natural  Inorganic  conditions  of  fluids,  which  are  nearly 
devoid  of  every  trace  of  Cohesion. 

Then,  by  collecting  these  diffused  fluids  beneath  a  bell  glaa^ 
and  by  again  employing  the  organs  of  the  germs  of  a  plant  of 
hemp,  as  an  electrical  machine  excitable  by  the  sun,  he  may  re- 
establish the  same  Cohesion  between  the  fluid  atoms. 

The  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  in  the  modified  forms  of  cohesion  induced  by  Organic 
action,  of  mechanical  action  developed  by  the  change  of  Uie 
grouping  of  atoms  from  one  static  condition  to  another  in  the 
modified  form  of  Combustion, — and  of  the  transference  of  these 
powers  of  dynamic  action,  successiveiy,  from  grouping  to  group- 
ing, admits  of  an  instructive  illustration  by  pursuing  farther  this 
investigation.  The  fibres  of  hemp,  wrought  into  a  cable,  con- 
stitute an  emblem  or  type  of  Cohesion,  as  the  familiar  term, 
"  strong  as  a  cable,"  implies. 

To  prove,  when  the  mechanical  action  and  reaction  oob- 
Btituting  the  Cohesive  force  of  a  hempen  cable  are  resolved  by  the 
combustion  of  it,  as  has  j  ust  been  noticed,  that  there  is  propagated 
a  resultant  action,  the  vegetable  fibres  may  be  employed  aa  fuel, 
to  propel  a  sea  steamer  against  the  winds  and  waves;  which  they 
passively  resisted  whilst  connected  with  the  anchor. 

After  being  partially  burnt,  or  reduced  to  charcoal,  the  atoms 
of  carbon  atill  carry  with  them  their  organic  force  of  cohesion; 
as  is  familiarly  known  in  the  employment  of  organic  carbon  in- 
closed in  an  air-tight  box  in  contact  with  bars  of  iron.     This  coa- 
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etitutes  the  proceas  of  "Cementation,"  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  cementing  together  the  atoms  of  iron  with  double  cohesive 
force.  An  additional  extent  of  Cohesion,  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  hempen  cable,  may  be  thus  transferred  to  the  iron  links 
of  a  chain  cable ;  thus  practically  demonstrating,  as  it  were,  that 
"  e'en  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires  I" 

Steel,  in  turn,  admits  of  propagating  cohesive  action  in 
the  modified  form  of  magnetic  attraction,  as  before  stated ;  and 
thus  the  electro-dynamic  action  originating  from  the  sun  admits 
of  being  successively  traced  out  through  variously  modified 
forms  of  cohesion,  as  well  as  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical 
and  mechanical  action,  &c. 

The  ELASTICITY  of  steel  springs  appears  also  to  be  thus 
traceable  to  the  original  electro-dynamic  action  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  and  excited  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  plants.  These  group  together  the 
organic  carbon  which  is  combined  with  the  iron  in  the  precedinjC 
process  of  converting  it  into  steel. 

The  Elasticity  of  organic  formations,  such  as  those  of  flex* 
ible  wooden  springs,  of  whalebone,  &c.,  is  as  pertinaciously 
maintained  as  the  elasticity  of  inorganic  formations  of  metals. 
I  have  known  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  hickory  has  endured 
more  than  two  hundred  vibrations  per  minute  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years.  Watch  springs,  with  their  daily  recoil,  appear  to 
retain  their  elasticity  for  indefinite  periods. 

That  Cohesion  is  not  an  "  inherent "  property  of  steel,  is 
manifest  from  the  preceding  statements;  that  it  is  really  a 
mechanical  effect  produced  by  causes  of  electro-dynamic  excita- 
tion, appears  equally  manifest.  By  figure  67  at  page  310,  the 
feet  is  shown  that  the  steel  file  may  be  more  readily  cut  in  two 
by  a  revolving  plate  of  thin  sheet  iron  than  the  sheet  iron  ordi- 
narily is  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  hardest  tempered  steel. 
The  following  details  also  show  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  state  of  Cohesion  by  the  same  me- 
chanical cause  of  Compression,  which  has  been  found  to  be  an 
unfi&iling  cause  of  electric  excitations. 

By  the  violent  compression  of  inelastic  substances,  as  when 
cold  iron  is  subjected  to  various  manipulations  in  processes  of 
the  manufacture  of  this  metal,  intense  electro-dynamic  action 
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in  the  form  of  heat  becomes  developed ;  and,  what  is  a  very 
surprising  fact,  a  perfict  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  iron  ap- 
pears to  become  re-established  as  firmly  as  by  the  common  elec- 
tro-dynamic process  of  welding  accomplished  by  the  thermo-elec- 
tric excitations  of  a  furge  fire. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon by  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  a  manufactory  of 
iron  screws,  termed  "  wood  screws," 

In  the  process  of  wire-drawing  iron  rods,  to  redoce  them  to 
the  desired  sizes  for  screws,  the  texture  of  the  metal  becomes 
fibrous,  and  liable  to  become  split  longitudinally,  whilst  the  in- 
tense compression  of  the  heading-tool  acta  in  flattening  the  ends 
to  form  the  heads  of  the  screws. 

It  appears  from  the  examination  of  the  ends  of  different 
pieces  of  the  iron,  withdrawn  in  an  incomplete  state  from  the 
machines  after  the  ram  of  the  heading-tool  has  been  arrested  in 
different  stages  of  the  process,  that  the  fibrous  wire  becomes 
regularly  split  open  by  bulging  out  to  the  enlarged  size  of  the 
screw-head.  The  split  parts  become  closed  again  almost  instan- 
taneously during  the  rapid  movement  of  the  heading- tooL 

Notwithstanding  this  separation  of  the  parts  of  the  iron 
heads  of  the  screws,  the  intense  compression  employed  is  found 
to  be  adequate  to  reuniting  the  dissevered  parts  in  such  a  perfectly 
solid  coherent  condition,  as  to  show  no  flaws  in  the  iron  shaving 
turned  off  from  the  surface  of  the  heads  in  subsequently  reducing 
them  to  their  finished  shapes.  By  this  test,  a  perfect  stale  of 
cohesion  of  the  metal  is  re  established  by  means  of  the  intenee 
electro-dynamic  excitation  produced  by  the  compression. 

That  there  is  produced  a  very  powerful  thermo  electric  action 
by  this  violent  mechanical  compression,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  the  pieces  of  iron  after  being  headed,  and  dropped  in  rapid 
snccessiou  from  the  machine,  are  so  intensely  excited  by  the 
process,  that  they  cannot  be  touched  without  bunuDg  or  blister- 
ing the  fingers. 

The  establishment  of  Cohesion  is  here  traceable  to  the  roecha- 
Dical  action  propagated  by  the  steam  power  originating  from 
the  electro- dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  which  produces  the  fael 
t  beneath  the  boiler. 

Before  closing  this  subject  of  Cohesion,  it  may  prove  instruc- 
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tive  to  advert  to  the  philosophy  of  the  practical  processes  com- 
monly employed  for  cutting  and  punching  heavy  plates  and  bars 
of  iron  in  machine  shops.  The  facility  with  which  massive  bars 
of  iron  are  cut  off  with  shears  by  the  application  of  a  moderate 
mechanical  power,  as  compared  with  the  divellent  power  neces- 
sary to  pull  them  asunder,  usually  excites  the  wonder  of  every 
visitant  of  a  machine  shop. 

From  experimental  observations  I  have  been  satisfied  that  this 
transverse  mode  of  severing  the  atoms  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  accom- 
plished against  a  comparatively  feeble  resistance  of  the  force  of 
Cohesion.  This  force  being  in  the  direction  of  lines  drawn  between 
the  centres  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  is  analogous  to 
the  magnetic  force  exerted  directly  between  the  poles  of  two 
conjoined  bar  magnets.  The  ends  of  two  magnets  may  be  easily 
glided  along  laterally  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the  magnets. 
The  same  result  is  also  accomplished  with  the  smoothly  polished 
adhering  surfiices  of  two  bodies,  which  may  be  slipped  around 
with  ease  over  each  other's  surfaces ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  very 
powerful  exertions  may  be  requisite  to  pull  them  directly  apart 
from  each  other.  This  same  sliding  lateral  movement  of  the 
cohering  atoms  takes  place  in  the  process  of  cutting  and  punch- 
ing iron.  The  major  force  of  cohesion  being  in  the  line  of  the 
[x>lar  axis  joining  the  centres  of  the  atoms,  and  the  shears  or 
punches  being  directed  at  right  angles  to  this  force,  they  have 
the  minor  resistance  of  the  equatorial  reaction  to  encounter,  as 
represented  at  A,  figure  45,  page  250,  instead  of  encountering 
the  major  polar  reaction. 

These  views  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  molecular  actions  and 
reactions  confirm  remarkably  the  preceding  analogies  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  as  being  identical  with  that  of  Cohesion. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  further  pursuing  these  details, 
to  illustrate  that  Cohesion  is  not  an  inherent  property  of  matter; 
but  simply  a  mechanical  effect  produced  by  an  adequate  cause  of 
propagation  of  mechanical  action  originating  from  solar  excita- 
tion. 

These  analogies  admit  of  being  almost  infinitely  extended  to 
illustrate  the  fact  of  the  continuous  propagation  of  mechanical 
action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  by  regular  stages 
3f  successive  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  groupings  of  ele- 
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mentory  atoms,  such  as  are  popularly  recognized  by  the  terms, 
HASDNESS,  BRim.EKESS,  FLEXIBILITY,  &C.,  wbich coQfitituLe ntodi- 
fied  conditions  of  Cohesion. 


IMPULSES    OF    MECHANICAL    FORCE    PROPAGATSD    DURING    THl 
PROCESS  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION. 


The  establishment  of  the  electro-polarizatioE  of  atoms  during 
the  proeeBs  of  crystallization,  and  of  the  Cohesion  which  simulta- 
neously ensues  among  the  component  atoms  of  symmetrical 
crystals,  ia  experimentally  found  to  be  accomplished  with  irresis- 
tible energy.  The  strong  and  massive  sides  even  of  cannon  and 
bomb-shells  have  been  rent  asunder  by  the  mechanical  force 
which  moves  and  arranges  the  fluid  atoms  of  water  into  their 
Bolidly-fixed  conditions  of  crystals  of  ice.  The  bursliog  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  freezing  water,  is  a  representation  on  an  en- 
larged scale  of  the  rupture  of  the  sap  ve^els  of  the  leaf  and 
blossom  during  a  frosty  night.  The  sere  and  withered  leaf  of 
autumn  is  the  result  of  this  violent  mechanical  action.  In  the 
phenomenon  of  the  termination  of  the  organic  action  of  vegetable 
life  in  the  aulumn,  as  well  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  bud- 
ding germs  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  we  have  annually  presented 
before  us  interesting  subjects  for  consideration,  physical  as  well 
as  moral. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  grouping  of  molecules 
of  water  into  fixed  cohesive  arrangements  of  crystals  of  ice,  we 
may  take  an  exceedingly  instructive  view  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  changes  of  the  balance  of  power,  vibrating  in  the  modified 
form  of  Organic  and  Inorganic  action.  This  annually  is  pro- 
duced by  the  increasing  ardor  of  solar  excitation  in  the  spring 
and  by  its  waning  ardor  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  each  year. 

In  treating  of  vegetable  organic  formations,  the  details  have 
been  given  of  the  excitation  of  the  mechanism  of  living  plants 
by  the  increasing  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  venud 
season.  Under  peculiar  circumstances  this  vegetabe  Organic 
action  becomes  paramount  to  the  same  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  propagated  in  the  modified  form  of  the  Inorganic  action 
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of  terrestrial  electric  currenta  The  latter  induce  the  electro- 
polarizations  and  consequent  groupings  of  terrestrial  atoms  into 
crystalline  masses,  as  previously  described ;  the  former  induces 
the  groupings  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  into 
organic  formations. 

When  the  direct  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun  on  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  organs  of  living  plants,  declines  below  a  cer- 
tain limit  of  intensity,  as  indicated  by  the  degree  of  the  freezing 
point  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer,  then  the  indirect  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  propagated  in  the  modified  form 
of  terrestrial  electric  currents,  induces  the  polarization,  and 
consequent  crystallization  or  freezing  of  the  atoms  of  water. 
Whilst  subjected  to  the  paramount  sway  of  Inorganic  action, 
the  molecules  of  water  in  the  sap  vessels  become  arranged  into 
crystals  of  ice,  with  the  development  of  the  divellent  mechani- 
2slL  force  above  stated. 

Whilst  the  electro-polarization  of  the  molecules  of  frozen 
water  sustaining  the  crystals  of  ice  continues  the  same,  the  or- 
ganic formation  of  the  plant  or  animal  remains  unchanged,  like 
the  crystals  of  marble  and  brass,  which  are  artificially  chiselled 
to  preserve  the  statuary  outlines  of  their  forms. 

But  when  the  more  intense  direct  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  again  overpowers  its  indirect  action  in  sustaining  the 
crystalline  electro  polarizations  of  the  same  molecules  of  water, 
then  the  atoms  constituting  the  fixed  groupings  of  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies  yield  to  this  more  intense  inorganic  electro-polariza- 
tion. Then  a  new  order  of  reciprocal  attractions  and  repulsions 
become  developed  between  the  constituent  atoms  at  insensible 
distances. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  new  order  of  polarization,  the 
Organic  action  yields  to  this  paramount  Inorganic  action.  The 
beautiful  organic  forms  of  flowers,  and  the  lovely  forms  of  once 
animated  beings,  become  now  speedily  changed  into  their  natural 
static  conditions  of  gas  and  water,  in  obedience  to  the  all-con- 
trolling sceptre  of  an  universal  electro-polarizing  power,  when,  as 
poetically  described. 
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marble  monument  erected  by  man  to  perpetuate  the  record  of 
his  name,  after  sparkling  for  a  moment  on  its  polished  surface, 
penetrate  the  porous  texture  of  the  stone,  the  crystallization 
thus  overpowering  the  cohesion,  and  reducing  to  illegible  dust  the 
tablets  on  which  are  engraved  the  inscriptions  designed  to  perpe- 
tuate human  friendships  and  human  greatness. 

The  same  electro-dynamic  agency,  which  teaches  this  humili- 
ating lesson  to  human  pride,  serves  usefully  to  crumble  the  sur- 
faces of  mountains  of  barren  rocks  into  fruitful  soils  adapted  to 
the  luxuriant  support  of  vegetable  life. 

This  brief  review  of  the  mechanical  action  developed  during 
the  change  of  electro-polarization  of  atoms  in  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization will  here  be  terminated  at  the  threshold  of  another 
branch  of  mechanical  science,  which  is  specially  appropriated  to 
the  consideration  of  the  action  of  forces  at  insensible  distances 
between  different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms.  This  peculiar 
kind  of  molecular  action  is  termed  Chemical  Affinity. 


THE  CONTINUOUS  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  AC- 
TION OF  THE  SUN  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  ORIGINATING  CAUSE 
OF  THE  PHENOMENA  POPULARLY  ASCRIBED  TO 

CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 


"Throogboat  the  whole  kingdom  of  Natare,  whatever  change  may  occur  in 
a  body,  whether  it  be  relating  to  rest  or  to  motion,  or  to  a  change  in  its  aggregate 
condition,  must  be  occasioned  by  some  force." — MuUer. 


In  tracing  out  to  an  originating  source  tlie  effects  of  the  de- 
velopment of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  between  different 
kinds  of  atoms  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,  constitut- 
ing the  phenomena  ascribed  to  Chemical  Afl&nity,  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable to  take  a  brief  preliminary  view  of  the  doctrines  applicable 
to  this  inquiry,  which  are  taught  in  the  popular  treatises  on 
Chemistry  now  used  as  text-books  in  colleges  and  schools.    Our 
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prescribed  limits  will  confine  this  essentially  important  hsnA  ^ 
gation  to  a  few  pages,  condensed  from  nomerons  sheets  of  ix»   '1 
nuscript 


Popular  Doctrines  of  the  Natural  Motive  Power,  producing  the  me- 
chanical  action  between  different  kinds  of  atoms  at  insensihk  dis- 
tances, constituting  the  phenomenon  of  CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

In  Dr.  Turner's  very  popular  treatise  on  Chemistry,  *  it  is 
stated,  that  Chemical  Attraction,  or  Affinity,  "is  distinguished 
from  Cohesion  by  being  excited  between  dissimilar  particles 
only,  while  the  attraction  of  Cohesion  unites  similar  particles." 

"  All  chemical  phenomena  are  owing  to  Affinity,  or  Chemical 
Attraction.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  science  of  Chemistry 
is  founded.f " 

**  The  phenomena  of  Crystallization,  are  owing  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  Cohesion  over  Affinity,"  and  "  Cohesion  sometimes  de- 
termines the  result  of  Chemical  Action,  probably  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  Affinity.  Elasticity  operates  likewise  as  a  decomposing 
Agent,"  &c.  The  intelligent  editor  of  the  6th  American  editioa 
of  Turner's  Chemistry,  Professor  Bache,  explains  in  a  note,  that 
"  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the  elementary  molecules  into 
closer  proximity,  is  derived  from  aninnate  property  of  ponderable 
matter,  while  the  force  which  tends  to  separate  them  is  depend- 
ent on  the  operation  of  a  distinct  principle.  Caloric,  the  particles 
of  which  being  self  repellent,  force  the  ponderable  particles 
asunder." 

In  the  recently  revised  edition  of  Chemistry,  published 
by  Professor  Graham,  president  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Lon- 
don, page  217,  the  following  outlines  are  given  of  Chemical 
Affinity : 

"  Chemistry  is  more  than  a  descriptive  science ;  for  it  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  views  of  composition,  the  consideration  of 
the  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  which  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion and  destruction  of  compounds." 

"  A  specific  attraction  between  the  different  kinds  of  matter 

*  8th  London  edition,  by  Gregory  and  Liebig,  pagejl  f  Pag«  130. 
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srast  be  admitted  as  the  cause  of  combination,  and  this  atti^ction 
inaj  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  Chemical  Affinity^ 

"  The  actual  phenomena  of  combination  suggest  the  idea  of 
peculiar  attachments  and  aversions  subsisting  between  different 
bodies ;  and  it  was^  in  this  figurative  sense  that  the  term  affinity 
was  first  applied  by  Boerhaave  to  a  property  of  matter." 

From  a  supposed  resemblance  of  these  reunions  to  those 
formed  by  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  human  beings,  the  term 
"elective"  has  been  superadded  to  "aflSnity,"  to  denote  more  es- 
pecially the  farther  apparent  resemblance  of  the  preferences  and 
dislikes  of  lifeless  atoms,  to  those  of  intelligent  living  beings. 
But  there  is  evidently  more  of  poetry  than  of  science  in  this 
ascription  to  lifeless  atoms  of  self-motive,  and  self  directive  pow- 
ers, together  with  a  degree  of  perceptive  intelligence,  which  en- 
ables them,  when  brought  together  in  solutions,  without  mistake 
to  recognize  each  other,  even  in  the  dark,  where  human  lovers 
might  be  at  fault 

To  admit  of  the  existence  of  self-originating  motive  power  in 
each  atom,  is  to  concede  to  lifeless  matter  more  than  is  conceded 
to  living  organic  matter ;  for  all  animal  motive  power  is  known 
to  originate  from,  and  to  be  measured  in  intensity  by,  the  com- 
bustion of  food  in  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Hare  considers  *  that  the  phenomena  of  chemistry  demon- 
strate that  there  are  at  least  the  three  following  properties  in 
matter : — 

"  1st.  An  innate  property  of  reciprocal  attraction. 

"  2d.  An  innate  property  of  counteracting  attraction  directly, 
by  imparting  reciprocal  repulsion. 

"  8d.  An  innate  property  of  imparting  attraction,  variable  in 
its  force,  and  limited  and  contingent  in  its  directions." 

Innumerable  similar  opinions  of  the  "  inherent"  and  "  innate" 
properties  of  matter  pervade  all  the  chemical  text-books ;  as  also 
they  prevail  in  philosophical  works  in  reference  to  the  pheno- 
menon of  Cohesion,  as  has  been  stated  in  treating  of  that  subject 

With  all  this  unanimity  in  adopting  doctrines  of  "  Inherent 
powers,"  strange  as  it  may  appear,  chemists  have  readily  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  mechanical  science,  teaching  the  passive- 

•  Page  8,  of  4th  edition  of  Hare's  Chemistry. 
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ness  of  matter.  It  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Turner,  in  the  Gi^Mp^  J 
hifi  Introduction,  that,  "matter,  though  susceptible  (^"^PlB^'J 
motion,  has  no  inherent  power  either  of  beginning  to  move  when 
at  rest,  or  of  arresting  its  progress  when  in  motion.  Its  iDlli£^e^ 
ence  to  either  state  has  been  expressed  by  the  term  vis  inertir,  as 
if  it  depended  on  some  pecuiiar  force  resident  in  matter;  whct«w 
it  arises  from  matter  being  absolutely  passive,  and  thereby  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  every  force  capable  of  acting  upon  it," 

If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  depart  in  one  single  case  from  the 
principles  of  mechanical  science,  establishing  that  matter  cannot 
move  itself  when  at  rest,  by  admitting  that  atoms  at  insensible 
distances  can  reciprocally  unite  themselves,  and  disunite  them- 
selves, by  chemical  compositions  and  decompositions,  and  that 
they  can  self- origin  ate  violent  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  such 
as  occur  in  innumerable  cases  of  chemical  explosions,  we  aban- 
don all  the  advantages  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  mankind  acquired  in  past  ages,  and 
handed  down  for  our  guidance.  That  man  would  be  deemed  a 
rash  navigator,  who  would  now  reject  the  advantages  of  the 
charts,  the  compass,  and  the  sextant,  which  the  experience  of 
former  navigators  has  prepared  for  his  use;  and  trust  his  cooise 
to  the  guidance  of  Lis  imagination. 

It  follows,  as  a  consequence  of  the  admission  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  the  existence  of  "  Inherent  Forces,"  in  the  different 
kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  that  all  ideas  of  the  causes  of  impulses 
of  mechanical  force  extrinsic  to  such  atoms  are  utterly  precluded. 
Indeed,  this  doctrine  extorts  the  belief,  as  before  stated,  that 
the  atoms  of  lifeless  matter  possess  more  extraordinary  acute- 
ness  of  discernment  than  human  beings  endowed  witt  intelli- 
gence and  elaborate  organs  of  perception ;  for  the  most  skilful 
chemist  has  recourse  to  various  kinds  of  atoms  as  tests  of  the 
presence  of  certain  others  in  compound  solutions;  and  the  skill- 
ed mason  and  engineer  deferentially  submit  to  the  superior  guid- 

e  of  the  plumb-line,  and  spirit-level,  to  find  verticaJ  and  hori- 
zontal lines.  In  the  same  manner,  the  pilot  follows  the  guidance 
of  his  magnetic  needle,  without  which,  as  in  the  voyage  of  St 
Paul,  "  men  were  at  their  wit's  end." 

It  is  our  aim  to  show  that  the  same  law  which  governs  the 
movements  of  the  polarized  needle,  controls  also  the  polarized 
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WndittODS  of  all  the  ntoms  of  terrestrial  matter,  whether  at  sen- 
ir  insensible  distances. 

Ill  esplaiuing  the  difference  between  the  electrical  and  chemical 
[  theories  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  Professor  Graham  affirms  that 
"  polarity  of  molecules  is  supposed  in  both  views,  but  in  one  view 
the  polar  forces  are  the  two  electricities,  in  the  other,  two  chemi- 
cal affiuities."  He  continues,  "The  electricities  are  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  chemical  affinities;  but  it  may  with  equal 
justice  be  assumed  that  chemical  affinities  are  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  reputed  electrical." 

The  question  then  is,  Professor  Graham  asserts,  with  the 
chivalrous  zeal  of  a  true  scholar  devoted  to  a  favorite  science, 
"Whether  these  forces  are  electrical  or  chemical?  Shall  Elec- 
tricity supersede  Chemical  Affinity,  or  Chemical  Affinity  super- 
sede Electricity?"* 

In  this  question,  the  issue  is  fairly  joined.  On  the  result  is 
finally  involved  the  subversion  or  establishment  of  conflicting 
fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences  of  Chemistry  and  of  Me- 
chanics. The  difference  between  the  present  popular  chemical 
doctrine  of  "Inherent"  forces,  and  the  mechanical  doctrine  of 
the  "  Inertness,"  or  incapability  of  matter  to  move  itself,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable;  and  the  one  doctrine  or  the  other  most 
finally  prevail. 

In  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  chemical  science,  the  learn* 
ed  Professor  asserts,  that "  All  electrical  phenomena  whatever  are 
found  to  involve  the  presence  of  matter,  or  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  independent  existence  of  electricity  apart  from  matter ;  so 
that  these  phenomena  may  really  be  exhihUiona  of  the  inherent  pro- 
perties ofmaMer." 

In  explaining  electrical  forces,  Professor  Graham  admits  as 
"one  reason  for  retaining  the  theory  of  an  electrical  fluid  or 
flnida,  that  it  affords  the  means  of  expressing  in  distinct  terms 
these  strictly  physical  laws,  which  are  reputed  electrical;  but  it 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  description  of  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  voltaic  circle.  These  admit  of  a  perfectly 
intelligible  statement,  when  viewed  as  exhibitions  of  ordinary 
Chemical  Affinity,  acting  in  particular  circumstances,  without  any 


*  Grahnra's  Chemislrj,  page  1G2,  Am.  Reprint. 
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ekctrical  hypothesis.  It  it  often  said  ibat  chemical  afiBni^  g«t8 
only  at  insensible  distances,  and  this  may  be  trae  of  its  direct 
action ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  exerting  an  inSueace  at 
a  distance,  like  many  other  forces,"  &c 

But  after  viewing  the  palpable  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
exerted  on  bodies,  as  manifested  by  their  reciprocal  movements 
not  only  toward  and  from  each  other,  as  exhibited  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  attraction  and  repulsion,  but  also  by  their  continuoos 
reciprocal  revolving  movements  about  each  other,  as  exhibited  in 
the  apparatus  of  the  revolving  magnets  and  conducting  wires, 
which  are  found  in  every  lecture-room,  the  Professor  exclaims, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  someVting  does  pass  through  the  wire  in 
these  circumstances,  as  is  proved  by  its  becoming  heated,  and 
by  its  temporary  assumption  of  certain  electrical  and  mognetical 
propertied." 

Thus  confusedly  blended  are  popular  ideas  of  the  causes  of 
chemical  action,  of  electrical  action  and  of  natural  motive  pow- 
er, as  taught  by  some  of  the  moat  recent  writers  on  the  science 
of  chemistry.  No  reference  is  made  by  them  to  the  originating 
cause  of  the  mechanical  impulses  developed,  or  to  the  laws  of 
motion  and  force  that  govern  the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  ail 
terrestrial  matter. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  good  reason  why  chemists  should 
avoid  these  investigations  of  the  causes  of  natural  motive  power, 
which  produce  the  etfecta  of  the  unions  and  separations  of  the 
atoms  of  compound  substances,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of 
the  laws  of  motion  and  force,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  science  of  mechanics  to  investigate.  By  simply  confin- 
ing the  range  of  chemical  investigations  to  the  descriptions  of 
established  facta  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  the  different 
kinds  of  elementary  substances  into  comi>oiiDd  bodies,  and  of 
their  decomposition,  with  that  of  the  simultaneous  development 
of  the  phenomena  embraced  under  the  comprehensive  term  of 
"Chemical  Action,"  a  degree  of  positive  certainty  is  imparted  to 
the  study  of  chemistry,  which  throws  over  this  branch  of  science 
a  charm  of  perfect  trutbfuluess,  that  constitutes  the  most  fasci- 
nating attraction  of  the  exact  science  of  mathematics. 

It  is  therefore  allowable  for  chemists  to  dispense  with  tie 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  forces  which  are 
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developed  between  the  atoms  of  the  different  kinds  of  elemen- 
tary substances  at  insensible  distances  from  one  another,  as  it  is 
allowed  to  astronomers  to  dispense  with  the  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force  which 
are  developed  between  the  huge  orbs  of  matter  in  the  depths  of 
the  heavens.  Both  chemistry  and  astronomy  are  sciences  strictly 
descriptive  of  mechanical  results  produced;  and  although  the 
causes  of  these  mechanical  results  may  remain  for  ever  un- 
discovered, yet  the  truths  taught  by  these  sciences  cannot  be 
invalidated  thereby. 

These  reflections  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  by  attempting 
to  elevate  chemical  science  above  its  true  rank  as  a  branch  of 
mechanical  science,  and  by  assigning  an  equivocal  origin  of  the 
cause  of  chemical  forces,  in  the  adoption  of  the  popular  terms 
"  innate^^  and  ^^ inherent  forces  of  matter,^^  chemical  doctrines  be- 
come unnecessarily  embroiled  in  doubts  and  distrusts,  which 
degrade  them  from  the  lofty  elevation  of  a  perfectly  truthful 
science. 

As  an  offset  to  the  current  of  opinions  popularly  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  excitation  of  chemical  ac- 
tion by  electrical  agency,  several  distinguished  chemists  have 
maintained  that  Chemical  Affinity  is  due  to  electrical  action. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  anticipated  at  page  812, 
in  treating  of  Chemical  and  Contact  theories  of  electricity,  where 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  excitation  of  galvanic  electricity  does 
not  originate  from  the  chemical  decomposition  of  water,  but  on 
the  contrary,  is  caused  by  the  recoil  of  the  atoms  of  zinc  from 
their  artificially-produced  static  conditions  of  a  pure  metal,  to 
their  natural  static  condition  of  an  ore,  or  oxide. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  maintained,  that  there  exists  among  all 
substances  which  become  combined  together  chemically,  opposite 
electric  states,  which  become  manifest  by  their  reciprocal  contact ; 
during  which  process  the  phenomenon  ot  fire  becomes  manifest, 
that  is,  light  and  h^at,  in  consequence  of  the  re-union  of  the  two 
electricities.     Then  the  chemical  combination  is  established. 

Berzelius  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his  sagacious  remarks  into 
the  same  scale,  and  established  the  basis  of  modern  electro-chem- 
ical science,  by  showing  the  relationship  between  the  electric 
powers  of  bodies,  and  their  chemical  properties,  in  his  prelimi- 
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nary  examinations  of  the  two  primarj  questions  of  the  existence 
of  electricity  in  connection  with  elementary  atoms,  and  of  their  le- 
lative  electro-positive,  and  electro-negative  conditions,  in  varioos 
degrees  of  intensity. 

It  remains  now  to  be  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  between  atoms 
of  matter  at  insensible  distances,  through  the  medium  of  the 
perfectly  mobile  electric  matter,  is  capable  of  inducing  all  the 
decompositions  and  recompositions  of  groupings  of  elementary 
atoms,  which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  *' Chemical  Action;" 
that,  in  fact,  Chemical  action  is  identical  with,  instead  of  being  a 
cause  of.  Electro-dynamic  action.  The  cause  of  Chemical  Affinity 
being  defined  to  be  "a  specific  attraction  between  different  kinds 
of  matter,"  and  specific  attraction  being  considered  as  limited  to 
'*  atoms  at  insensible  distances  from  each  other,"  this  investiga- 
tion carries  us  back  to  the  previous  discussions  of  the  occupancy  of 
space  by  atoms.  It  has  been  recapitulated  at  page  22,  that  all  know- 
ledge of  the  modified  forms  and  properties  of  matter  is  derived  fiom 
the  mechanical  action  which  groups  individual  atoms  into  masses  of 
discoverable  magnitudes.  And  in  treating  of  the  different  kinds 
of  elementary  substances,  they  have  been  considered  (page  72), 
as  constituted  of  sixty  specific  Inorganic  groupings  of  atoms,  en- 
dued with  sixty  different  grades  of  powers  of  modifying  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun :  as  about  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  atoms  are  endowed  with  nearly  half  a  million  of 
different  grades  of  powers  of  grouping  organic  formations  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  each  endowed  with  specific  powers 
of  modifying  the  propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion. This  assumption  is  in  strict  accordance  with  a  well-as- 
certained system  established  in  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 

This  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  facts  recapitulated  at 
page  90,  showing  that  the  chemical  character  of  a  compound 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  nature  of  its  component  ele- 
ments, as  on  their  grouping  and  arrangement.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  cause,  which  produces  the  chemical 
character  of  compounds,  must  be  identical  with  the  cause  which 
produces  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  grouping  of  atoms. 

From  the  preceding  synthetical  principles  may  be  deduced 
the  following  Mechanical  St/stem  of  (JJiemical  Affinities : 
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The  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  the  orb  of  terres- 
trial matter  is  continuously  propagated  in  three  distinctly  mo- 
dified forms. 

1st  By  a  general  solar  radiation  upon  the  entire  hemisphere 
of  the  orb  of  the  earth,  inducing  the  propagation  of  terrestrial 
electric  currents  from  east  to  west,  about  its  circumference  (figure 
27,  page  229),  and  a  general  polarization  of  the  whole  orb,  with 
a  specific  polarization  of  every  atom  of  the  orb  (fig.  46,  page  252). 

This  general  cause  of  the  electro-polarization  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  individual  atoms  of  the  mass,  induces  the 
phenomena  of  crystallization,  and  the  natural  states  of  rest  of 
terrestrial  matter,  which  have  been  denominated  (page  25)  the 
Natural  Static  Conditions  of  Inorganic  formations. 

The  same  groupings  of  atoms  are  treated  of  in  Inorganic  Che- 
mistry, under  the  name  of  Inorganic  Chemical  Combinations. 

2d.  By  a  partial  solar  radiation  upon  specific  portions  of  life- 
less matter,  whereby  the  natural  static  condition  of  the  group- 
ings of  such  specific  portions  of  matter  (corresponding  with  In- 
organic Chemical  Combinations)  is  disturbed,  as  in  the  modified 
forms  of  the  excitation  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Chemical  Ac- 
tion, &C.  This  has  been  detailed  (page  44)  with  reference  to  the 
continuous  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  originating 
from  solar  excitation,  and  at  page  468,  figure  117. 

8d.  By  a  partial  solar  radiation  upon  specific  portions  of  the 
matter  of  the  organs  of  living  plants,  as  has  been  described  (page 
96)  in  treating  of  vegetable  Organic  Formations.  This  modified 
form  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  impulses  constitutes 
Organic  Action  (page  272). 

The  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms 
produced  in  this  peculiarly  modified  form  are  treated  of  as  Food 
and  Fuel  (page  107).  They  are  treated  of  in  chemical  works,  under 
the  subdivision  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

By  means  of  these  variously  propagated  electro-dynamic  im- 
pulses, originating  from  the  sun,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  states 
of  motion  and  rest  of  terrestrial  matter  may  be  systematically 
traced  out 

The  general  solar  action  on  the  hemisphere  of  terrestrial  mat- 
ter tends  to  bring  all  individual  atoms  to  their  natural  static  con- 
dition of  fluid  and  solid  Inorganic  formations. 
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The  partial  solar  action  on  portions  of  lifeless  Inorganic  mat- 
ter, serves  to  induce  local  disturbances  of  the  natural  static  con- 
dition, which  would  otherwise  universally  prevail,  and  hold  all 
matter  in  relative  fixed  states  of  rest  and  crystalline  arrange- 
ments. 

By  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  partial  solar  action  alter- 
nately overpowers  the  general  solar  action,  and  is  overpowered 
thereby.  The  alternations  of  the  crystallization  or  freezing,  and 
of  the  thawing  of  water  in  winter  and  summer,  exhibit  a  type  of 
these  modes  of  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

The  same  fluctuations  of  electro-polarization  of  terrestrial 
atoms  constitute  the  phenomena  of  Attraction  and  Bepulsion, 
recognized  as  Inorganic  Chemical  Action  and  Reaction. 

The  partial  solar  action  modified  by  the  organs  of  pknts  and 
constituting  Organic  action,  has  been  shown  (page  107)  to  be 
propagated  in  reducing  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  from  tbeir 
natural  static  conditions,  to  constrained  static  conditions  of  group- 
ings of  fuel  and  food.    Both  the  general  andpartial  solar  action 
on  lifeless  terrestrial  matter,  constituting  Inorganc  action,  it  has 
likewise  been  shown,  react  antagonistically  to  Organic  action; 
and,  when  paramount  in  intensity,  produce   the  recoil  of  all 
organic  formations  from  their  constrained  static  conditions  of 
groupings  to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  water.     The  process  of  this  Inorganic  reaction  is  denoted 
(page  141)  by  the  terms,  Chemical  Decomposition^  Fermentation^ 
and  Combustion.     It  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  me- 
chanical action  in  the  modified  form  of  heat,  light,  and  electricit]!^ 
which  constitute  the  chemical  "  imponderable  agents." 

The  investigation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  during  the 
recoil  of  the  Inorganic  action  against  the  Organic  action,  suc- 
cessively from  one  static  condition  of  groupings  of  atoms  to 
another,  with  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  during 
each  successive  change  of  groupings  of  atoms,  constitutes  the 
science  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  successive  changes  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  induced  by 
the  alternate  prevalence  of  the  above  specified  general  and  par- 
tial  electro-polarizations  of  atoms,  uninfluenced  by  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  organs  of  plants,  constitute  the  phenomena  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 
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This  classification  of  the  formations  and  forces  developed  by 
terrestrial  matter,  is  common  to  both  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
sciences. 

To  carry  out  farther  these  analogies  here,  would  be  a  diver- 
gency from  the  illustration  of  general  principles  of  mechanical 
science  in  order  to  pursue  the  details  of  the  subordinate  branch 
of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  groupings  of  atoms  of  lifeless  matter  into  inorganic 
formations,  are  found  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  between 
their  respective  centres  in  three  specific  directions,  viz.,  toward, 
Jrom,  and  about  each  other's  centres,  as  recapitulated  at  page  170. 
Organic  action  electro-polarizes  and  arranges  atoms  in  various 
artificial  directions,  like  galvanic  batteries,  in  accordance  with  the 
determinate  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal 
mechanisms. 

The  functions  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  both  into  inorganic 
and  organic  formations  have  been  traced  throughout  all  the 
preceding  synthetical  investigations  to  the  endowment  of  them 
severally  with  specific  powers  of  modifying  the  propagation  of 
mechanical  impulses  originating  from  the  electro-dynamic  action 
of  the  sun — not  to  the  endowment  of  "  inherent "  and  "  self- 
originating  "  powers.  All  elementary  matter  has  been  considered 
to  be  passive ;  and  simply  to  be  capable  of  propagating  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  imparted  to  it,  like  the  prism,  which  only 
modifies  the  directions  and  intensities  of  the  solar  action  upon 
the  electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye. 

A  few  of  the  facts  showing  the  identity  of  mechanical,  of 
electrical,  and  of  chemical  actions,  which  have  led  to  the  preced- 
ing conclusions,  will  be  here  referred  to  in  closing  this  article. 

The  identity  of  mechanical  and  electrical  impulses  has  been 
proved  at  page  42,  where  it  has  been  stated  that  an  impulse  of 
mechanical  force,  when  once  propagated  from  the  sun  to  terres- 
trial matter,  must  continue  to  be  propagated  for  ever  by  a  suc- 
cessive series  of  actions  and  counterbalanced  reactions,  through 
the  medium  of  perfectly  mobile  electric  matter ;  and  that  an  im- 
pulse of  mechanical  force  becomes  thus  as  indestructible,  as  the 
portions  of  matter  which  serve  passively  to  receive  and  transmit 
it    The  original  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  propagated 
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through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  exciting  the  organs  of 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  water  and  carbonic  acid  to 
the  consolidated  state  of  fuel,  has  beeu  traced  out  (page  44)  in 
the  successively  modified  forms  of  steam  power,  eUetric  excitation, 
heat,  light,  cohesion,  magnetic  action,  chemical  action,  and  aniviai 
motive  power. 

A  difference  of  distance,  whether  at  insensible  or  sensible 
distances,  cannot  change  the  nature  of  a  mechanical  impulse,  as  no- 
ticed at  page  312.  Chemical  action  is  therefore  onlj  a  modification 
of  mechanical  action.  In  the  chapter  on  the  excitation  of  galvB- 
nic  electricity,  at  page  316,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  excitation 
of  a  galvanic  battery  does  not  originate  from  the  chemical  decom- 
position of  water,  but  on  the  contrary,  produces  this  chemical 
decomposition  ;  as  has  been  illustrated  by  figure  100,  page  400. 
This  chemical  decomposition  is  an  effect  of  polarization,  pro- 
duced by  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter ;  and  the  chemical  rccomposition  of 
water  has  also  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  use  of  the  voltameter, 
(figure  51,  page  260,)  by  the  electro- polarization  induced  by  an 
electric  spark.  Indeed  an  universal  system  of  electro- polariza- 
tion has  been  traced  out  by  the  preceding  synthetical  chain  of 
facta. 

Whether  we  employ  frictional  electricity,  excitable  by  the 
motive  power  of  the  human  hand  applied  to  turning  the  craniE 
of  an  electrical  machine,  for  charging  Leyden  Jars,  or  the  Zinc 
of  the  giilvanic  battery,  for  the  purpose  of  chemically  decom- 
posing water,  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  is 
traceable  from  the  originating  cause  of  solar  excitation,  exerted 
on  the  organs  of  plants  in  the  one  case  to  produce  the_^orf,  and 
in  the  other  the  fuel,  which  on  their  recoil  in  the  lungs,  and  in 
the  BTnelling  furnace,  serve  to  produce  the  results  of  the  "che- 
mical decomposition  "  of  the  water  in  the  voltameter. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  commingled  gases  in  the  top  of 
the  tube  of  the  voltameter,  figure  51,  page  250,  after  they  are 
explosively  reunited  by  an  electric  spark,  becomes  immediately 
filled  with  the  water  from  the  vessel  below  it.  Every  thing  is 
then  restored  to  precisely  the  same  state  as  at  the  outset  of  this 
experiment;  and  this  same  process  of  "Chemical  Decomposi- 
tion "  and  of  "  Chemical  Recomposition  "  admits  of  being  indefi- 
nitely repeated  by  electrical  agency. 
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By  referring  to  the  account  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  apparatus  of  the  voltameter,  it  will  be  remembered  tliat  the 
atoma  of  oxygen  of  the  water  always  go  to  the  point  of  the  wire 
which  delivers  the  electro-dynamic  impulses,  constituting  the 
positive  pole,  whilst  the  atoma  of  hydrogen  go  to  the  opposite  or 
receiving  point  or  pole ;  and  the  same  result  is  repreaented  by 
figure  100,  page  400. 

This  same  principle  admits  of  being  practically  extended  to 
the  separation  of  the  atoms  of  every  known  compound  substance, 
when  reduced  to  a  freely  movable  condition  in  their  states  of  so- 
lution. Even  solid  substances  are  transferable,  atom  by  atom, 
from  one  battery  pole  to  the  other,  whilst  immersed  in  fluids. 
Compound  aubatances  having  au  alkaline  base,  auch,  for  inatance, 
as  table  salt,  Epsom  salts,  Glauber  salts,  potash,  &c.,  all  become 
"chemically  decompoaed  "  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  gal- 
vanic batteries,  the  alkalies  being  determined  to  the  one  point  or 
pole  of  the  connecting  wire,  and  the  acids  to  the  opposite  pole. 
Thus  the  grand  distinction  between  acida  and  aUcalits,  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  "agents"  and  "reagents"  for  producing 
nearly  all  the  chemical  actions  and  reactions  in  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  labratory,  is  demonstrable  to  be  founded  on  the  basis 
of  electro- dynamic  action. 

One  of  the  principal  tests  relied  upon  by  chemists  for  deter- 
mining the  acid  and  alkaline  action  of  various  compound  solutions 
ia  the  change  of  color  from  blue  to  red  or  from  red  to  f/lut,  of  vari- 
ous vegetable  substances,  such  as  an  infusion  of  blue  cabbage 
water,  or  of  various  mosaea  or  lichens  boiled  in  water.  Paper 
steeped  in  these  infusions  is  dipped  in  the  acids  or  alkalies  to 
he  t«sted.  If  a  bright  red  color  be  the  result,  the  solution  is 
pronounced  to  be  acid;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  blue 
color  appear,  then  the  solution  is  deemed  to  be  alkaline. 

By  inserting  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit  in 
the  same  vegetable  infusions,  precisely  the  same  changes  of  color 
are  produced,  as  when  acids  and  alkalies  are  introduced  as  che- 
mical agents. 

As  the  two  points  or  poles  of  the  conducting  wire,  used  in 
these  experiments,  are  separated  from  each  other,  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  ditferent  compound  atoms  on  severally 
going  to  these  remote  poinljj,  most  also  become  separated  from,  each 
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oOieT.  This  separation  is  thus  really  a  mechanical  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  modified  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  im- 
pulses,  although  it  constitutes  an  essential  phenomenon  of  "  che- 
mical decomposition." 

That  the  source  of  the  motive  power  in  this  case  of  che- 
mical decompositions  is  not  '■  inherent "  in  the  atonia,  is  de- 
monstrable from  the  fact  that  their  movements  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  artificial  modifications  of  the  directions 
of  the  impulses  propagated  through  the  conducting  wire.  By 
reversing  the  connections  of  the  wires  with  the  battery,  pre- 
cisely opposite  movements  of  the  chemical  atoms  are  producible. 

Nor  are  these  chemical  decompositions  and  recompositions 
produced  with  an  equivocal  feeble  energy  of  action.  On  the 
contrary,  substances  which  were  always  supposed  to  be  simply 
have  recently  been  discovered  to  be  composed  of  groupings  of 
two  or  more  different  kinds  of  atoms,  by  the  separation  of  them 
by  means  of  the  overpowering  impulses  of  mechanical  force^ 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter.  The  glori- 
ous discovery  was  thus  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  showing 
that  potash  and  limestone  are  composed  of  atoms  of  glittering 
metals  of  a  silvery  lustre,  chemically  combined  with  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  carbon, 

Davy  originally  placed  a  solution  of  potash  in  a  cup  between 
the  two  points  of  the  connecting  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
when  he  perceived  the  atoms  of  a  new  gliUering  metal,  never  be- 
fore seen  by  human  eyes,  which  he  named  potassium.  The 
clustered  atoms  of  the  meta!  gathered  about  the  receiving  or  nega- 
tive point  of  the  wire,  and  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  previously 
united  with  them  inseparably,  appeared  about  the  opposite  poM- 
tive  point.  An  absolute  "chemical  decomposition"  was  thufl 
effected  by  electrical  agency,  which  had  never  been  accomplish- 
ed previously  by  any  of  the  most  efficient  chemical  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  laboratory. 

By  means  of  electrical  action  Davy  also  demonstrated  that 
the  limestone  rocks  constituting  mountains,  and  the  snowy  mar- 
ble in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  are  composed  of  a  metal  of  re- 
splendent silvery  lustre,  united  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Thia 
metal  he  named  Calcium. 

By  the  use  of  the  two   points  or  polea  of  the  connecting 
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wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  has  been  found  that  the  atoms 
of  nearly  every  kind  of  compound  substance  may  be  separated 
from  their  "chemical  combinationa,"  and  become  "chemically 

decomposed  "  by  electrical  agency. 

By  pursuing  these  experiments  upon  various  compound 
Bubstances,  composed  of  groupings  of  the  several  dift'erent  kinds 
of  elementary  atoms,  the  discovery  has  been  made  that  there  is 
*  systematic  gradation,  or  scale,  of  their  determinations  to  the 
one  or  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  wire.  One  kind  of  elemen- 
tary atom  ia  always  found  to  be  urged  to  the  positive  pole,  when 
decomposed  from  its  grouping  with  certain  other  kinds  of  ele- 
mentary atoms;  which  latter  are  found  to  be  simultaneously 
Tirged  to  the  opposite  negative  pole.  This  fact  demonstrates  that 
in  their  natural  relative  condition  of  groupings  into  compound 
Babetances,  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  are  endued  with  powers 
of  ■modififivg  the  direction  of  electro- mechanical  impulses,  al- 
though, as  has  been  shown,  not  of  self-originating,  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  impulses. 

By  extending  this  comparative  test  throughout  the  series  of 
the  simple  elementary  atoms,  Berzelius  ascertained  that  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  kinds  of  sim- 
ple substances  in  always  going  to  the  delivering  or  positive 
pole,  and  the  atoms  of  tj^e  metal  potassium,  always  take  the  pre- 
cedence in  going  to  the  receiving  or  negative  pole.  Thus  be 
fcrmed  his  Table  of  the  relative  electrical  powers  of  the  different 
kinds  of  elementary  atoms,  as  detailed  at  page  78. 

These  few  brief  outlines  will  suffice  to  impart  an  idea  of  the 
paramount  agency  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  in  producing  the  pheno- 
mena of  "chemical  decompositions"  and  of  "chemical  action." 

So  well  established  indeed  has  become  this  practical  mode  of 
producing  chemical  decompositions  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of 
various  compound  substances,  that  Professor  Faraday  has  in- 
vented a  new  term  expressly  to  denote  this  process,  viz :  elec- 
TBOL y SIS,  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  fie(/r«  by 
ekctricity.     The  atoms  thus  set  free  are  termed  "Electrolites." 

That  the  primary  chemical  decomposition  of  the  zinc  in 
the  battery  cell  is  an  effect  produced  by  its  recoil,  as  before 
Stated,   and  by  its  consequent   propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
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action,  instead  of  its  being  passively  decomposed  by  "chemi- 
cal action,"  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  operatioa  of  batteries 
composed  of  zinc  coated  with  mercury.    The  amalgamated  zinc 

plate  remains  immersed  in  the  acid  of  the  battery  cell,  vrilhoot 
exhibiting  any  chemical  action,  until  the  instant  of  the  ooatact 
of  the  ends  of  the  wire  forming  the  circuit  between  the  oppoate 
poles;  after  which  the  electrical  action  and  chemical  action  be- 
come simultaneously,  if  not  identically,  developed.  If  chemical 
action  were  the  innate  and  inherent  original  cause  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic impulses  in  the  preceding  case,  there  is  no  reasoa 
assignable  why  chemical  action  should  cease  when  the  electric 
circuit  is  interrupted.  But  when  we  notice  that  the  ehemica] 
phenomena  in  the  battery  trough  cease  and  reappear  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interruption  and  re -establish  meet  of  the  electtic 
circuit,  it  is  dif&cuU  to  imagine  that  the  latter  is  not  the  oiigj- 
oating  cause  of  the  former. 

The  most  extraordinary  effects  of  electro-mechanical  sepait- 
tions  and  groupings  of  atoms  by  electrical  agency  are  those  (»<► 
ducible  in  the  process  of  decomposing  atoms  of  aoUd  bars  of 
silver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  including  even  stones,  and  of 
transferring  them  across  liquids  to  become  re-grouped  in  thwr 
former  crystalline  arrangements,  and  with  the  revivai  of  all  their 
former  characteristic  properties  of  "coljesion,"  as  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  treating  of  crystallization, 

"  In  defining  "  Chemical  Affinity"  in  chemical  treatises,  it  has 
been  usual  to  distinguish  it  from  "  Cohesion,"  which  is  exerted  also 
between  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  by  limiting  the  application 
of  the  former  term  to  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  between 
different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms.  Dr.  Turner  observes  (page 
489,  Gregory  and  Liebig's  edition),  "  We  are  repelled  by  the  idea 
of  atoms  of  the  same  kind  having  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
combination;  for  diversity  of  nature  appears  to  be  the  reason 
why  bodies  combine.  The  intensity  of  the  combination  cer- 
tainly increases  with  the  diversity ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
such  diversity  is  an  essential  condition  of  combination." 

If  ^^  diversity  of  nature"  be  the  reason  why  bodies  combine, 
and  "such  diversity"  be  not  "an  essential  condition  of  combina- 
tion," in  the  words  above  stated,  we  frankly  acknowledge  our 
inability  to  comprehend  how  Chemical  Affinity  can  be  either  an 
essential,  an  inherent,  or  an  innate  property  of  ponderable  matter. 
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Although  any  one  kind  of  elementary  substance,  taken  sin- 
gly, or  absolutely  by  itself,  may  manifest  no  tendency  to  go  to 
'   either  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  yet  when  any  two  of  them 
I   are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  then  separated,  it 
•  follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  inductive  excita- 
'   tion  establisbed  by  the  contact  and  approximation  of  bodies, 
that  the  electric  matter  existing  in  connection  with  both  bodies 
will  become  disturbed,  and  will  develope  oppositely  directed  im- 
pulees,  or  negative  and  positive  states,  as  tested  by  their  respec- 
tively becoming  urged  lo  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  galvanic 
battery.     The  same  kind  of  elementary  atoms,  which  are  found 
to  become  urged  toward  the  positive  pole  after  being  subjected 
to  contact  with  one  particular  class  of  elementary  atoms,  may  be 
aabsequently  found  to  become    urged  to  the  oppasite  battery 
pole  alter  having  been  subjected  to  contact  with  some  other 
class  of  elementary  atoms.     The  mere  contact  of  one  metal  with 
another  immersed  in  acids,  protects  one  of  them. 

These  developments  of  electro-dynamic  impulses  between 
different  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  are  not  therefore  ascribable  to 
an  absolute  inherent  power  innate  in  such  atoms,  from  the  ex- 
tremely negative  oxygen  and  exti^mely  positive  potassium, 
which  stand  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  list  of  elementary  sub- 
stances ;  but  they  are  rather  ascribable  to  contingent  powers  of 
modifying  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  impulses  originat- 
ing from  an  external  cause,  which  we  have  ascribed  lo  the  con- 
tinuous propagation  of  the  electro -dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

The  [lowers  which  modify  the  propagation  of  solar  action  de- 
veloped by  lifeless  inorganic  groupings  of  atoms,  are  less  remark- 
able than  the  powers  of  living  organic  groupings  of  vegetable 
and  animal  mechanisms.  In  mechanical  and  in  chemical  sci- 
ences, the  Organic  action  exhibits  far  more  diversified  and  sur- 
prising effects  of  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  groupings  of 
atoms,  constituting  chemical  combustions,  than  the  Inorganic  ac- 
tion to  which  we  have  juat  adverted. 

The  electro -dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  plants 
is  not  only  adequate  to  collecting  and  grouping  into  the  symme- 
trical forma  of  their  bodies  the  elements  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  to  developing  their  perfect  mechanisms  as  real 
chemical  laboratories,  but  also  to  imparting  to  these  very  same 
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kinds  of  elementary  atoms  new  and  directly  opposite  chemical 
properties  o?  Acids  and  AVcalles. 

The  juices  of  innumerable  fruits,  sucli  as  the  lemon,  quince, 
apple,  grape,  Ac,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  imparting  to 
groupings  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  the  chemical 
properties  of  acidn ;  whilst  the  juices  of  the  poppy  and  of  the  bark 
of  numerous  plants,  popularly  known  as  morphine,  quinine,  ttiydt- 
nine,  emetia,  &c.,  exhibit  the  chemical  properties  oi  aUealia. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  a  popular  work  on  chemistry,  there  are 
enumerated  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  different  kinds  of  or^nw 
vegetable  and  animal  acids,  each  one  endued  with  such  remark- 
ably distinct  grades  of  characteristic  properties,  as  to  reader  it 
worthy  of  a  separate  description. 

The  vegetable  acids  exhibit  in  their  composition  a  grouping 
of  a  larger  portion  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  without  the  presence  of 
atoms  of  nitrogen ;  whilst  the  vegetable  alkalies  appear  lo  con- 
tain minute  portions  of  nitrogen. 

The  association  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen  in  a  grouping  with  10 
atoms  of  carbon  and  8  of  hydrogen,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
solar  excitation  on  the  organs  of  the  tobacco  plant.  The  at- 
ganic  forces  thus  established  in  a  temporary  constrained  static 
condition  in  connection  with  this  grouping  of  organic  formations 
produce  a  compound  having  an  alkaline  action,  and  also  a  very 
exciting  influence  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  animals.  Chemists 
have  given  the  name  of  nicotine  to  this  vegetable  organic  for 
mation  which  propagates  an  action  on  the  nerves  of  smelliog 
and  taste.  The  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the  tobacco  plant  has 
been  carried  on  account  of  this  powerful  development  of  an 
originating  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  sun  and  propagated 
to  the  nervous  systems  of  human  beings,  may  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  the  physical  history  of  man- 
kind. 

The  concentrated  extract  of  nicotine,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  developes  such  powerful 
vegetable  organic  action  as  to  counteract  the  organic  animal 
functions.  It  operates  as  a  frightful  poison.  "  One  fourth  part 
of  a  drop  is  aufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit,  and  one  drop  a  dog." 
When  the  leaf  of  the  plant  is  chewed  by  the  highest  class  of 
bipeds,  it  produces  narcotic  eft'ects,  and  serves  to  render  them 
"•iwhat  stupefied  and  unattractive. 
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Still  another  relative  proportion  of  organic  groupings  of 
atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  consti- 
tates  the  vegetable  organic  formation  known  as  quinine. 

Several  of  the  organic  vegetable  formations  which  develope 
the  chemical  properties  of  acids,  are  recognized  as  articles  of 
coininerce,  constituting  the  vegetable  oils.  Hence  chemists 
have  termed  olive  oil,  "oleic  acid,"  and  palm  oil,  "palmetic 
acid,"  &c. ;  and  the  solid  portions  of  the  fat  of  animals,  as  of 
oxeD,  sheep,  hogs,  and  also  of  human  beings,  they  have  termed 
maTrganic  2LndL  stearic  acids  ;  whilst  the  oily  part  of  butter,  they  have 
designated  as  butyric  acid. 

As  the  Organic  and  Inorganic  groupings  of  atoms  into 
acids,  and  into  alkalies,  have  a  tendency  to  become  chemically 
combined  together,  and  to  counterbalance  each  other's  powers  of 
action,  by  becoming  reduced  to  a  static  condition  (chemically 
termed  neutralization),  the  process  of  soap-making  becomes  thus 
resolvable  into  the  neutralization  of  the  characteristic  organic 
action  of  vegetable  acids,  and  of  the  inorganic  action  of  mineral 
alkalies. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  alkaline  lye  obtained  from 
the  lixiviation  of  wood  ashes,  is  the  dissolved  oxide  of  a  bright 
silvery -colored  metal  collected  from  decomposing  quartz  and 
other  stones  in  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  plants. 

This  subject  will  be  pursued  a  little  farther  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  facts  developed  by  chemical  science,  to  establish 
the  hypothesis  that  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  sixty  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  simple  elementary  substances  are  due  to  powers 
of  propagating  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  consequent 
on  the  groupings  of  their  atoms,  instead  of  being  due  to  "  inhe- 
rent "  or  "  innate  "  powers. 

The  groupingof  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  common 
water,  are  of  so  fixed  a  character,  and  exhibit  such  peculiarly 
characteristic  properties,  as  to  have  led  mankind  to  believe  water 
to  be  a  simple  elementary  substance  until  recently,  in  the  history 
of  science.  The  fixed  characteristic  properties  pertinaciously 
retained  by  various  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  static  conditions 
of  both  organic  and  inorganic  formations,  represent  powerful 
acids  and  alkalies.  Some  of  these  acids  and  alkalies  play  the  part 
of  simple  substances  in  resisting  artificial  attempts  to  decompose 
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them.    They  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  various  chemical  com- 

binatioDs  and  decompositions  unchanged. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  grouping  of  one  atom  of  nitrpgoi 
with  four  of  hydrogen,  constituting  ammonium.  This  compoand 
acts  like  a  simple  substance,  or  base  of  one  of  the  simple  metab^ 
in  developing  the  characteristic  alkaline  properties  of  soda  or 
potassa.  This  grouping  of  atoms  constitutes  the  distinct  classes 
of  salts,  known  as  the  salts  of  ammonia. 

Another  instance  is  afforded  in  the  grouping  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  chlorine,  constituting  a  class  of 
powerful  acids,  denominated  hgdracides,  or  hydrogen  acids. 

These  exhibit  acid  properties,  like  those  denominated  mineral 
acids,  composed  of  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  some  metal  for 
a  base  with  atoms  of  oxygen.  Hence  these  mineral  acids  are 
described  as  having  a  single  base  in  contradistinction  to  the  pre- 
ceding acids,  composed  of  a  compound  base.  The  former  have 
for  this  reason  been  called  by  chemists,  "  acids  with  a  simple 
radical  f^  and  the  latter,  "acids  with  a  compound  radicaV^  The 
term  "  radical,"  has  a  figurative  reference  to  the  root  of  the  add. 

Every  kind  of  vegetable  acid  and  alkali  is  constituted  of  com- 
pound radicals,  as  above  described ;  and  for  this  reason  Liebig 
has  defined  organic  chemistry  to  be  "  the  chemistry  of  compound 
radicals."  This  figurative  use  of  the  term  "radical,"  is  adopted 
to  represent  certain  compound  groupings  of  atoms  into  organic 
formations,  which  combine  chemically  with  various  simple  ele- 
mentary substances,  and  may  be  again  obtained  by  the  chemical 
decomposition  thereof  in  the  same  state,  as  if  they  were  really 
simple  substances  themselves,  and  incapable  of  decomposition 
into  more  simple  parts. 

Inorganic  action  commonly  produces  the  groupings  of  only 
two  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  with  each  other ;  but  Organic 
action  produces  a  more  complex  arrangement  of  groupings  of 
two  or  more  atoms  of  one  kind  of  elementary  substance  with 
numerous  variable  proportions  of  atoms  of  other  kinds  of  sub- 
stances. 

It  has  just  been  noticed  that  a  variation  in  the  grouping  of 
only  a  few  atoms,  more  or  less,  in  the  organic  formation  of  woodt 
grains  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  constitutes  all  the  discoverable  differ- 
ences of  the  constitution  of  substances  that  possess  the  proper- 
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tifiB  of  food  and  fuel,  as  well  as  other  important  character- 
istic properties.  So  it  may  be  noticed  that  further  variations 
in  the  groupings  of  a  few  atoms,  more  or  less,  of  the  same 
kinds  of  elementary  matter,  produce  essentially  different  che- 
mical properties  in  the  resulting  vegetable  organic  formations. 

With  every  accession  of  an  additional  atom,  there  must  en- 
sae  a  difference  of  polarized  arrangements  of  them,  and  a  con- 
sequent difference  in  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  therefrom,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  following  Table. 

By  the  successive  additions  of  2  atoms  each,  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  to  the  fixed  number  of  4  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  is  prac- 
tically effected  by  the  powerful  action  of  solar  excitation  on 
the  organs  of  living  plants,  and  by  the  subsequent  transmuta- 
tions of  their  vegetable  organic  formations  by  the  organs  of 
animals,  a  very  interesting  series  of  organic  products  are  the 
results.  These  are  well  worthy  of  inspection,  as  demonstrating 
the  very  extraordinary  changes  of  powers  of  propagating  electro- 
dynamic  action,  constituting  chemical  properties  of  ACIDS,  which 
solar  excitation  is  capable  of  inducing  in  groupings  of  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  organs  of  plants. 


TABLE 

Of  various  characteristic  properties  of  compound  substances^  produced  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  grouping  atoms,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  organs  ofplaiUs. 


ATOMS 

ATOMS 

ATOMS 

NO. 

OP 

OP 

OP 

COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES   PRODUCED 

• 

CARBON. 

HYDROGEN. 

OXYGKN. 

Hydratcd  Acetic,  or  Vinegar, 

1 

4 

4 

4 

Acid. 

2 

6 

6 

4 

Meta-cetonic  (Burnt  Sugar), 

» ft 

8 

8 

8 

4 

Butryic  (Butter) ,  an                oily 

i< 

4 

10 

10 

4 

Valerianic,                                   " 

t( 

5 

12 

12 

4 

Caproic.                                       " 

.( 

6 

14 

14 

4 

Oenanthylic,                                " 

« « 

7 

16 

16 

4 

Caprytic,                                     " 

;( 

8 

18 

18 

4 

Pelargonic,                                 " 

(( 

9 

20 

20 

4 

Capric,                                        *' 

i( 

10 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

11 

24 

24 

4 

Laurie  TBay  berry  Tallow) ,      * ' 

i( 

12 

26 

26 

4 

Cocinic  (Cocoa-nut  oil),             " 

ii 

13 

28 

28 

4 

Myristic  (Nutmeg  oil),              " 

.( 

14 

* 

* 

♦ 

15 

82 

82 

4 

Palmitic  (Palm  oil),                   " 

a 

16 

84 

84 

4 

Margaric  (Fat),                          « 

i( 

86 


I 
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The  series  waoting  in  the  above  Table,  Uebig  reotkik^  will 
probably  soon  be  made  up  by  future  discoveries. 

It  will  be  perceived,  on  examining  ihe  preceding  list,  Uiat 
the  first  compound  is  common  vinegar,  which  maoifests  do  oilj 
cliaracter.  The  second  is  of  an  intermediate  character  between 
vinegar  and  oily  matter,  forming  .1  perfect  connecting  link  be- 
tween vinegar  and  butter.  The  third  of  the  series  is  tbe  oily 
matter  of  butter;  and  the  remainder  are  vegetable  oila,  or  fuxj 
matter. 

There  is  a  very  essential  difference  between  the  fiist  named 
organic  compound,  vinegar,  and  the  last  named  one,  aoimal  fiu: 
yet  there  is  a  gradual  shading  off  in  these  distinctive  character- 
istic properties,  between  each  one  of  them  and  those  immedialelj 
preceding  and  following  it  on  the  list. 

So  by  successive  additions  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  a  group- 
ing of  4  of  carbon  and  2  of  hydrogen,  the  different  compooods 
recognized  as  Malic  add,  or  apple  juice,  Tariartc  aa'd,  or  er<»a 
of  tartar,  and  Formic  acid,  a  powerful  acid  found  id  the  bodies 
of  ants,  are  found  severally  produced. 

Vinegar,  it  is  familiarly  known,  is  artificially  produced  by 
the  partial  chemical  decomposition  of  vegetable  coropoanda. 
Apple  juice,  containing  carbon  4,  hydrogen  2,  oxygen  4  atoms, 
during  the  process  of  fermentation,  gains  2  atoms  of  hydrogeo, 
to  constitute  the  new  grouping  of  4  atoms  of  each  of  these  kioJ." 
of  atoms,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  Table.  If  not  arrested  in 
this  stage  of  the  recoil  of  the  atoms  from  their  constrained  static 
condition  of  grouping  in  vegetable  organic  formations,  the  com- 
pound gradually  becomes  united  with  more  atoms  of  oxygen 
of  tbe  surrounding  air,  until  it  regains  its  natural  sta^c  con- 
dition of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water ;  the  former  of  which  con- 
tains 16  atoms  of  oxygen  to  6  of  carbon,  and  the  latter  8  atoms 
of  oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen. 

This  gradual  recoil  of  organic  formations  to  their  natural 
static  conditions,  constitutes  the  phenomenon  denoted  by  che- 
mists as  Fermentation,  which  will  presently  be  considered. 

In  the  composition  of  most  kinds  of  vegetable  organic  for- 
mations, more  or  less  of  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  are  found  chemically 
combined  or  electro-mechanical  ly  grouped  together,  as  denoted 
iu  the  Table  at  page  150.     When  such  organic  formations  are 
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left  to  recoil  from  their  constrained  static  conditions  to  their 
natural  static  conditions  by  the  slow  process  of  fermentation,  at 
the  instant  of  the  reunion  of  the  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  with 
those  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  during  the  nascent  state  of  their 
return  to  water,  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  become 
electro-dynamically  grouped  with  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  (whilst 
these  are  being  grouped  with  atoms  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air), 
in  the  several  relative  ratios  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen  to  2  atoms, 
to  3  atoms  and  to  4  atoms  of  hydrogen.  By  this  union  are  pro- 
duced three  very  remarkable  kinds  of  compound  substances, 
chemically  denominated  Amide^  Ammonia^  and  Ammonium; 
popularly  known  as  the  Salts  of  Ammonia,  or  salts  of  hartshorn. 

Although  the  grouping  of  1  atom  of  nitrogen  to  8  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  constituting  ammonia,  may  be  found  naturally  ex- 
isting in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
food  of  plants,  like  carbonic  acid  gas,  yet  this  fact  does  not  prove 
it  to  be  an  Inorganic  formation,  in  a  natural  static  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  compound  substance,  Ammonia,  is  found 
prone  further  to  recoil  to  ultimate  natural  static  conditions  of 
groupings  with  other  kinds  of  elementary  atoms.  Ammonia, 
therefore,  exists  in  a  constrained  static  condition,  intermediate 
between  organic  and  inorganic  formations.  To  this  fact  may 
probably  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  adaptedness  of  ammonia 
oi  guano  to  become  regrouped  into  vegetable  organic  formations, 
and  the  consequent  value  of  this  article  of  commerce  as  a 
manure. 

Liebig  remarks  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  chief  elements  of  organic  nature  are  combined  to- 
gether. This  peculiarity  is  precisely  what  is  intended  to  be 
designated  by  the  term,  constrained  static  conditions  of  groupings 
of  atoms^  which  we  have  so  frequently  employed  in  describing 
the  states  of  relative  rest  of  atoms  of  Organic  formations. 

Of  however  many  constituent  kinds  of  atoms  chemical  com- 
pounds may  be  composed,  they  are  held  grouped  together 
by  electro-dynamic  action,  instead  of  "Inherent  Chemical 
Affinity."  This  is  manifest  from  the  primary  law  of  Chemical 
Combinations,  which  establishes  that "  every  compound  is  assumed 
to  be  binary ;  one  element,  or  set  of  the  elements,  being  electro- 
negative, and  the  other  electro-positive^  the  latter  representing  the 
basCj  and  the  former  the  salt  radical." 
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In  every  case  of  the  cbemicnl  change  of  the  grunpiDgs  of 
atoms  from  one  combination  to  another,  there  ia  developed  cbe- 
tnical  action ;  aod  so  in  every  c&se  of  the  mechanical  change  of 
the  groupings  of  atoms,  from  one  static  condition  to  another, 
there  is  developed  electro-mechanical  action,  precisely  as  affirmed 
by  Professor  Graham;  "any  theory  of  combination  would  be  in- 
complete, which  did  not  j>rovide  in  the  constitution  of  both  de- 
mentary  and  compound  bodies,  for  that  propagation  of  ctianual 
action  at  a  distance,  which  is  witnessed  in  the  voltaic  circla" 

It  has  been  affirmed,  as  a  popular  chemical  doctrine,  that 
"  no  change  of  properties  can  occur  without  a  change  of  com- 
position." There  must  be  an  addition  or  subtraction  of  some  (rf 
the  component  atoms  of  a  body  to  change  its  characteristic  pro- 
perties. But  it  has  been  found  that  "  Heat  exerts  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  chemical  jilienomena."* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  preceding  chemical  law,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  chemists  to  admit  "  heat  to  be  a  chemical 
constituent  of  bodies,"  This  assumption  adds  Btill  more  to  the 
complexity  of  the  present  chemical  theories. 

The  passive  state  of  existence  of  variou.-*  kinds  of  substances  (0 
chemical  action,  which  may  be  imparted  to  tbem  at  pleasure  by 
the  contact  of  other  particular  kinds  of  elementary  substaooes,  is 
an  impressive  lesson,  demonstrating  that  chemical  phenomeDftOf 
decomposition  are  incidental  effects,  produced  by  contingent  ex- 
ternal causes ;  and  that  consequently  Cbemical  Action  is  not  u 
inherent  property  of  elementary  atoms.  The  recoil  of  the  abnna 
of  zinc  takes  place  with  increased  energy  on  being  connected  with 
a  plate  of  copper. 

When  a  readily  decomposable  metal,  immersed  in  an  acid 
liquor,  is  brought  into  association  with  another  more  readily  de- 
composable metal,  as  when  iron  is  used  as  a  Bubstituie  for  the 
copper  or  platinum  plate  of  the  battery,  the  predominaling  ten- 
dency of  the  atoms  of  the  zinc  to  recoil  to  their  natural  static 
conditions,  electro-polarizes  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  the 
iron  so  effectively,  as  to  prevent  the  least  development  of  its 
chemical  decomposition,  even  when  immei^ed  in  nitric  acid. 
But  if  the  zinc   become   coated  with  oxide  so  as   to  impede 

•  Lk'big'g  &  Gregory's  edition  of  Turner's  ChemiBlr)',  [lOfu  20. 
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the  free  access  of  the  atoms  of  the  acid  liquor,  and  inconsequent 
recoiling,  then  the  zinc,  in  turn,  serves  like  a  copper  or  platinum 
plate  to  receive  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
from  the  iron  plate,  which  becomes  "  chemically"  decomposed, 
as  chemists  affirm;  but  electro-mechanically,  as  the  preceding 
facts  warrant  us  to  affirm. 

By  bringing  together  groupings  of  atoms  of  inorganic  forma- 
tions with  those  of  organic  formations,  to  facilitate  the  recipro- 
cal propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  and  reaction  between 
these  commingled  groupings  of  atoms,  modifications  of  organic 
and  inorganic  actions  occur,  which  impart  to  the  resulting  com- 
pound bodies  infinitely  varied  characteristic  properties.  As 
observed  by  Stockhardt,  "thousands  of  such  new  combina- 
tions have  been  produced  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Our 
posterity  will  probably  count  them  by  millions." 

Some  chemists  have  supposed  they  have  discovered  that  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  compound  substances  are  constituted  of 
equal  proportionate  parts  of  the  same  kinds  of  elementary  atoms. 
They  have  denominated  such  bodies  Isomeric,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  at  page  92.  By  analyzing  starch,  sugar,  and 
wood,  they  have  considered  that  they  are  alike  each  composed 
of  groupings  in  the  relative  ratio  of  6  atoms  of  carbon,  5  of  hy- 
drogen, and  5  of  oxygen.  Hence  they  have  urged  that  identity 
of  composition  is  not  a  cause  of  identity  of  characteristic  proper- 
ties ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  starch,  sugar,  and  woody  fibre 
exhibit  very  difierent  characteristic  properties. 

This  argument  corroborates  the  principle  which  has  been  sus- 
tained, that  the  characteristic  properties  of  matter  are  ascribable 
to  the  mechanical  groupings  of  atoms  into  visible  magnitudes. 
The  same  kinds  of  atoms  may  be  so  grouped  interchangeably 
with  each  other,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  statement,  as  to  ex- 
hibit different  characteristic  properties. 

As  all  inorganic  and  organic  formations  have  been  traced  in 
the  preceding  investigations  to  the  continuous  circulation  of  elec- 
tric currents  about  terrestrial  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  pro- 
ducing their  electro-polarization,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  at 
page  464,  figure  114,  that  slight  changes  in  the  relative  arrange- 
ments of  the  equatorial  and  polar  parts  of  such  atoms  produce 
all  the  difference  between  an  active  pole  and  an  inactive  pole  of 
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the  same  atoms  of  Bteel,  we  can  imagine  no  other  reasons  than 
these  for  the  difference  of  the  action  propagated  by  the  atoms  of 
wood,  sugar,  starch,  and  other  isomeric  bodies.  This  idea  is  also 
consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  all  the  distiDctive  character- 
istic properties  of  matter  are  ascribable  to  the  diversified  modifi- 
cations of  the  electro-dynamic  action  propagated  thereby  in  the 
static  and  dynamic  forms,  which  have  been  recapitulated  in  re- 
ferring to  the  nerves  of  sensitive  beings,  considered  as  electro- 
SCopic  testa  of  colors^  taste,  odors,  temperatures,  ko. 

The  specific  object  in  introducing  the  notice  of  the  preceding 
BCtfl,  is  to  show,  that  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  organs  of  living  plants  is  cajmble  of  imparting  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  combinations  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  atoms 
into  organic  formations,  decisive  characteristic  powers  of  propa- 
gating actions  and  reactions.  To  the  consideration  of  these 
groupings  the  whole  grand  subdivision  of  the  science  of  Organic 
Chemistry  is  appropriately  devoted ;  and  a  similar  grand  subdi- 
vision of  the  science  of  Mechanics  will  be  correspondingly  ap- 
propriated, under  the  title  of  Organic  Mechanical  Action. 

In  the  preceding  investigations,  the  organic  action  propagated 
through  the  mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  plant?,  whilst  subjecMd 
to  solar  excitations,  has  been  considered  as  antagonistical  to 
inorganic  action.  Organic  formations  hav«  been  deemed  to  bd 
80  many  specific  kinds  of  gronpings  of  atoms  reduced  to  con- 
strained static  oondltionB,  like  bended  springs,  from  which  such 
groupings  recoil  to  their  natural  static  inorganic  conditions,  when 
relieved  of  the  overj.>oworing  organic  excitation. 

What  we  have  considered  in  mechanical  philosophy  as  "star 
tic  conditions"  of  groupings  of  atoms,  sustained  by  continuously 
propagated  and  counterbalanced  electro -dynamic  impulses,  have 
been  denoted  in  chemioft]  philosophy  by  the  term  "  chemical 
combinations;"  and  what  has  here  been  considered  as  the  dyna- 
mic action  resulting  from  every  change  of  grouping  of  atomB 
from  one  static  condition  to  another,  has  been  denominated  bjT 
chemists,  "chemical  actions  and  reactions." 

It  is  the  province  of  the  science  of  chemistry  to  discover  and 
arrange  systematically  all  the  classes  of  facts  which  have  relation 
to  the  changes  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  various  "  combina- 
tions," and  to  treat  of  the  characteristic  properties  developed  if 
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such  groupings  whilst  in  combination^  and  whilst  exerting  action 
in  their  transition  from  one  state  of  combination  to  another.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  science  of  mechanics  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  impulses  which  move  atoms,  and  which  become 
propagated  between  atoms  and  masses  of  matter  in  the  variously 
modified  forms  of  electricity,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  cohesion, 
crystallization,  fermentation,  combustion,  and  animal  motive 
power. 

By  confining  chemical  and  mechanical  science  each  to  its 
appropriate  province  of  research  and  investigation,  there  can  be 
no  competition  for  claims  to  precedency  of  rank,  unless  it  be  in 
more  rapidly  accomplishing  the  great  purpose  of  advancing  hu- 
man knowledge  by  truthful  demonstrations. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  of  "Chemical  Action  as  a 
Source  of  Natural  Motive  Power,"  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
preceding  synthetical  details,  which  will  be  found  at  pages  169 
and  270,  in  the  chapters  on  Dynamics,  as  originating  from  the 
electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  and  propagated  through  the 
mechanisms  of  organic  and  inorganic  formations. 


INORGANIC  REACTION  DEVELOPED  BETWEEN  GROUPINGS  OF 
ATOMS  ON  RECOILING  FROM  THEIR  CONSTRAINED  STATIC 
CONDITIONS  OF  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  TO  THEIR  NATURAL 
STATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  INORGANIC  FORMATIONS,  PRODUCING 
THE  PHENOMENON  OF — 

"  FERMENTATION." 

The  principles  of  the  phenomenon  of  fermentation  have 
been  anticipated  in  treating  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  vege- 
table and  animal  Organic  Formations.  It  has  been  shown  at 
page  28,  that  the  Inorganic  Fluid  Formations  of  water,  air,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  composed  of  the  four  "  organic  elements  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  mechanics  of  nature.  They  subserve  the  purpose  of 
incessantly  vibrating  from  natural  static  conditions  of  Inorganic 
formations  to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  Organic  forma- 
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tioos,  whilst  Kubjected  to  solar  excitation,  in  ooan«ction  with  tfae 
mecfaaDiama  of  plants;  and  of  sabsetjueitilF  recoiling,  like  de- 
flected springs,  to  their  oiigitial  natural  static  condition,  on  be- 
ing relieved  of  the  paramount  constraining  power,  and  allowed 
fi^edom  of  motion  in  fluids.  These  facts  are  adverted  to  at 
page  99 ;  and  the  process  of  this  gradual  recoil  has  been  also  ad- 
verted to  in  describing  the  exciting  influence  of  veraa]  solar  w 
tion  and  venial  showers  on  the  farinaceous  matter  of  thegenns 
of  plants,  page  102, 

The  preceding  principles  diflfer  essentially  from  the  opinioDi 
advanced  by  eminent  writers  on  this  subject.  To  afford  the  reader 
a  view  of  the  doctrines  now  adopted  to  explain  the  pbeDomenon 
of  Fermentation,  the  views  of  some  of  the  moat  popular  ohemista 
will  be  here  briefly  recipilulated. 

There  are  two  theories  of  the  action  of  Fermentalion,  *'  Ae- 
cording  to  Berzelius,  it  oct^  by  contact,  cuUdytically ;  that  ia,  bv 
contact  with  the  augur,  it  somehow  cauaes  the  tatter  to  be  decom- 
posed, just  as  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  alcohol,  causes  it  to 
be  resolved  into  ether  and  water." 

"  The  other  theory  is  that  of  Liebig.  He  observes,  that,  ia 
innumerable  cases,  the  contact  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  change^  ot 
of  motion  in  the  particles,  causes  a  state  of  motion  in  the  par* 
tides  of  another  body  in  contact  with  it,  and  thus  produces  de- 
composition," 

"  Now,  when  the  ferment  or  exciting  body  comes  into  contact 
with  the  sugar,  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  ferment  being 
mechanically  communicated  to  those  of  the  sugar,  which  are  held 
together  in  an  unstable  equilibrium,  that  equilibrium  is  deetroy- 
ed,  and  the  particles  of  the  sugar  assume  new  forms  of  combina* 
tion,  in  this  case  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are  more 
stable  under  existing  circumstancea." 

"  Such  is  Liebeg's  theory  of  fermentation ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  explaia  all  the 
phenomena  in  a  scientific  manner."* 

Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  "  the  molecules  of  the  claas 
of  compounds  to  which  sugar  belongs,  are  only  contained  ia 
combination,  by  virtue  of  the  inertia  of  their  elements,  and  every 

logory  anJ  Licbigs  8tb  cdilion  of  Turai^r's  Clieniistry,  page  COO. 
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change  in  the  equilibrium  of  these  elements  forces  them  to  attract 
each  other  in  a  different  order." 

From  the  visible  movements  of  the  particles  of  fennenting 
bodies,  several  chemists  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  them  to 
animalculfle,  endowed  with  vitality.  Mitscherlich  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  infusoria. 

Fermenting  molecules  always  give  out  particles  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  during  the  process  of  their  mechanical  recoil,  or  chemi- 
cal decomposition.  A  reaction  necessarily  ensues  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nascent  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  moves  the  atoms 
of  the  fermenting  mass ;  precisely  as  the  small  shell  termed  "  the 
eye-stone,"  will  appear  to  move  and  have  life,  when  placed  in  a 
cup  of  vinegar.  The  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  of  this  small 
decomposing  sea-shell  cause  it  to  become  partially  unplifted,  and 
moved,  which  test  of  life  was  once  resorted  to  by  the  unskilful, 
to  prove  the  ideal  value  of  this  appliance  for  removing  specks 
from  beneath  the  eyelid.  The  supposition  that  fermentation  is 
due  to  animalculte  may  also  have  originated  from  the  fact  of  their 
appearance  in  putrefying  masses.  In  this  case  a  contingent  effect 
produced,  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a  cause. 

The  substance  commonly  used  for  inducing  the  process  of 
fermentation  in  inorganic  formations,  is  the  already  fermenting 
froth  of  beer  vats.  The  movements  and  excitation  of  this  fer- 
menting mass,  induce  the  commencement  of  the  same  process 
among  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  vegetable  matter  with 
which  it  is  commingled. 

The  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  usually  found  to  constitute  the 
most  readily  fermentable  Yeasty  arc  the  four  organic  elements 
(page  28),  in  the  following  proportionate  parts,  as  tested  by 
several  chemists. 

ParU. 


Carbon,    -    ■ 

.    -    47- 

Hydrogen, 

.    -      6-6 

Oxygen, 

-    -    3G-4 

Nitrogen, 

-    -    10- 

100  \     ^  \\\i\e   sulphur  and  phosphorus 
(  are  included  with  the  oxygen. 


All  organic  formations  which  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  atoms  of  nitrogen  grouped  therewith,  are  found  to 
be  in  a  more  constrained  static  condition,  and  more  prone  readily 
to  recoil  to  their  natural  static  condition,  than  the  formations 
which  contain  no  atoms  of  nitrogen. 


iCAI.  MKOtL  OF 


I 


The  eagnlial  eichiDg  qtuJit;  in  jeaaL,  haa  besa  Sa^ti  prin- 
ctpallT  to  consist  of  «  small  ponioa  of  the  mbstuee  deoonutnt' 
•d  by  cbemista  duseask;  c^  wfaicb  1  put  is  sofficient  to  exciu 
2000  puts  of  a  aolotioa  of  sujcb,  sod  to  reaolTe  it  ioto  another 
peculiar  form  of  lemporaij  static  coadition  of  groapin^  denomi- 
anted  DEXTRCf.  This  latter  sobetance  Raemblaa  gam  arabic,  and 
is  known  aa  "  British  Gam." 

The  process  of  the  recoil  of  tbe  aloau  of  orguuc  finmatioa^ 
in  pesing  from  one  stage  of  groapiog  to  aaother,  to  regain  their 
nataral  atadc  condition  of  carbonic  add  gas  aod  water,  has  been 
arrested  hy  chemisla  in  nearly  a  dozen  di&rent  stages,  bo  as  to 
exhibit  an  equal  number  of  <^tinct  kinds  of  sabstances,  each 
diSering  from  tbe  others  by  exhibiting  aome  pecoliar  cbaractar> 
istic  property.  They  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  order 
of  p 


DcxIriBic,  BoiTrie, 

docoM,  MacoB*. 

Tb«iB,  AcetOBB, 

Lactic,  Pnmftctlve,  *e. 

The  gradnal  progress  of  the  recoil  of  groapings  of  atomi  of 
vegetable  organic  formationa,  by  tbe  process  of  FermentatiDn,  M' 
above  stated,  is  accomplished  on  a  great  scale  in  breweries  Hw 
starch  of  the  l«rlejr  is  converted,  successively,  into  the  fbllowitig 
substances : — 


1.  Sog«i"  -  -  -  -  12 

2.  Al«>l.«d.  -  -  .  .  12 

3.  Acetic  add.    .  -  -  ,  i 

4.  Original  aatanl  «c«ilc  condllions  of  grmipiap,    4 


A  certain  degree  of  excitation  of  the  temperature  between 
60^  and  80°  of  Fahr,  scale,  is  necessary  to  excite  and  maintain 
tbe  process  of  fermentation.  ThU  specific  degree  of  heal,  hke 
that  of  ignited  bodies  applied  to  kindle  combustible  fuel,  is  re- 
quired to  bejin  this  species  of  slow  combustion  in  a  moist  state. 
Tbe  presence  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  air  is  also  neoesauy 


•  Turner's  Cbenus'trj'. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  as  in  the  combustion  of 
fuel;  for,  according  to  Liebeg,  grape  juice  "may  be  kept  un- 
changed any  length  of  time,  if  preserved  from  contact  with  the 
air."  Hence,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  recoiling  process  of  fer- 
mentation is  not  absolutely  spontaneous. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  commencement  of  the  process  of 
fermentation,  is  the  movement  of  the  fluid  atoms  of  the  mass, 
and  the  appearance  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  development  of  mechanical  action  becomes  manifested 
by  the  bursting  of  the  vessels  confining  the  fermenting  substances. 
As  a  preliminary  preparation  for  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  familiar  process  of  the  fermentation  of  bread,  which  has 
been  figuratively  termed  the  staff  of  life,  will  be  considered. 

As  yeast,  after  undergoing  the  saccharine  and  vinous  fer- 
mentation, becomes  still  further  decomposed  by  the  subsequent 
process  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  by  the  finally  destruc- 
tive putrefactive  fermentation,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
in  household  economy  to  make  use  of  such  yeast  only  as  is 
freshly  made;  for  if  it  be  suffered  to  go  through  with  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  to  enter  upon  the  acetous  stage  before 
being  used,  this  acetous  fermentation  will  be  simultaneously  in- 
duced. Sour  bread  must  unfailingly  be  the  result,  as  well  as 
sour  faces  of  those  hungry  expectants  who  rely  for  their  daily 
supply  of  savory  food  on  the  skill  of  a  careful  baker. 

In  order  to  excite  this  fermentation  in  an  effectual  manner, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  use  of  excited  ingredients.  This  practice 
is  in  accordance  with  "  Inductive  Excitation,"  explained  at  page 
282,  where  one  excited  body  brought  near  another  induces  simi- 
lar excitation.  One  part  of  fermenting  malt  liquor  is  found  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  fermentation  in  100  parts  of  flour.  But  a 
portion  of  the  fermenting  flour  itself,  however,  is  commonly  used 
to  excite  fermentation  in  other  fresh  masses  of  flour;  in  which 
case  it  is  termed  "  leaven."  The  leaven  being  abstracted  from  a 
mass  of  flour  whilst  undergoing  fermentation,  it  is  manifest  from 
the  preceding  remarks,  that  if  kept  even  for  a  short  time,  it  rap- 
idly progresses  into  the  acetous  stage  of  fermentation. 

In  order  to  check  the  fermentation  before  it  runs  into  the 
acetous  stage,  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  useful  practice  to  dry  the 
leaven,  which  in  this  case  has  been  kept  for  sale  in  shops  under 
the  name  of  "  portable  yeast." 
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Published  accounts  render  it  probable,  that  the  origtDiFftr- 
ment  of  the  bread  made  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal,  ini 
first  obtained  many  centuries  ago  in  Carthage,  from  whence  the 
use  of  raised  bread  was  introduced  into  Europe.  The  process  of 
fermeQtation  has  ever  since  been  continually  sostained  there, 
like  the  vestal  fire,  which  was  never  suffered  to  expire  whilst  nn- 
der  the  watchful  care  of  the  Roman  virgins. 

The  development  of  the  bubblea  of  carbonic  acid  during  the 
partial  ilecomposition  of  the  kneaded  mass,  produces  the  light 
spongy  cellular  texture  of  the  bread.  A  similar  apjxarttmx  <it 
lightness  is  produced  by  artificially  commingling  acid  and  alka- 
line flolutions  in  the  mass  of  moistened  flour.  But  the  preced- 
ing observations  are  sutlicicnt  to  convince  every  consumer  rf 
bread,  that  the  properties  of  the  fermented  flour  are  very  difie^ 
ent  from  those  of  the  chemically  inflated  flour,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously referred  to  in  treating  of  the  decomposition  of  the  ftirioa- 
ceous  matter  serving  as  food  for  the  germs  of  the  plants,  froio 
which  this  very  farina  or  Hour  is  extracted.  It  was  there  shown, 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  germ  to  absorb  as  its  appropristo 
food  the  little  store  of  farina,  in  connection  with  which  it  exists 
that  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  must  be  first  reduced  to  a  m<nst- 
ened  pulpy  state,  and  excited  to  ferment  by  vernal  showers  and 
vernal  sunshine;  and  that  during  this  relaxation  of  the  or^ic 
action  between  the  particles,  the  vilal  powers  of  the  germ  are  en- 
abled to  control  the  transfer  of  them  into  the  organizations  of  its 
own  body. 

Chemical  analysis  of  fermented  starch  of  wheat  shows  that 
a  considerable  pari  of  it  becomes  converted  into  sugar  by  tin 
above  stated  saccharine /ermenlation.  By  the  chemical  proceea  of 
filling  tlie  dough  with  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  the  advuntsgO 
of  this  sacc/iarine  or  sugar-producing  fermentation  is  not  availa- 
ble, neither  is  the  product  so  well  jirepared  to  become  assimi- 
lated by  the  animal  organs,  analogously  to  the  assimilation  by 
the  organs  of  the  germ  of  wheat  contained  in  each  original  grain, 
as  above  recapitulated.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  the  process  of 
the  fermentation  of  wheaten  bread,  which  has  been  practised 
from  the  earliest  historieal  records,  is  really  founded  on  good  and 
sufficient  scientific  principles,  for  which  the  modern  use  of  chend* 
cal  processes  is  an  absolute  departure. 
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By  subjecting  the  ferdlenting  mass  above  described  to  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation  at  the  termination  of  the  vinous  process  of  fer- 
mentation, the  half-resolved  grouping  of  organic  formation  is  ob- 
tained, constituting  the  article  of  commerce  known  as  alcohol. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  more  ready  assimilation  of  the 
groupings  of  organic  formations  of  food  into  the  arterial  circula- 
tion, and  of  its  more  ready  facility  of  complete  decomposition  by 
combustion  in  the  lungs  for  producing  the  more  speedy  develop- 
ment of  animal  motive  power  and  nervous  excitation,  may  be 
cited  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  third  product  of  fermenting  vege- 
table organic  formations  of  starch.  The  speedy  and  violent  ex- 
citation of  the  animal  system  resulting  from  this  nearly  resolved 
grouping  of  organic  formations  is  unfortunately  too  well  known 
to  require  description. 

It  appears  that  the  atoms  of  this  compound  become  resolved, 
during  the  process  of  fermentation,  into  such  a  constrained  static 
condition,  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  inorganic  recoiling  reaction. 
It  may  even  be  burnt  as  a  liquid  fuel  in  a  spirit  lamp,  and  thus 
speedily  resolved  into  its  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water. 

When  incorporated  into  the  blood  without  being  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  product  of  acetic  acid,  and  burnt  in  the  lungs, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  are  passed  through  the  thin  arte- 
rial membranes,  by  the  mode  of  permeation  which  has  been  prac- 
tically illustrated  by  experiments  with  sheets  of  parchment  and 
of  India-rubber,  and  denoted  by  the  terms  exosmose  and  endos- 

MOSE. 

If  the  development  of  animal  motive  power,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  electro-dynamic  action  through  the  nerves  of  the  brain 
originate,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show,  from  the 
combustion  of  the  organic  carbon  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  exj)ulsion  of  the  gaseous  products  of  this 
combustion  by  the  exosinose  action,  then  we  may  arrive  at  the 
philosophy  of  the  entire  suspension  of  all  voluntary  animal  mo- 
tive power,  and  also  of  the  propagation  of  action  through  the 
nerves  to  the  brain,  by  breathing  ether  and  chloroform.  By  ai)ply- 
ing  to  the  external  coatings  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  a 
more  readily  decomposable  grouping  of  organic  formation  than 
that  of  the  blood,  as  is  effected  in  breathing  ethek  and  chloro- 
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FORM,  a  rerersed  reaction  tnast  ensne^  which  must  also  induce  a 
reversal  or  oounleraction  of  all  llie  functions  of  animal  mothne 
power,  and  also  of  the  propngntion  of  electro-dynamic  tusioo 
through  the  nenres  to  the  bruin.  By  thus  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamie  action  through  the 
nerves,  it  appears  probable  that  their  jjowera  of  suspension  ire 
suspended ;  there  consequently  ensues  a  suspension  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  muscles. 

That  ether  is  an  organic  formation  more  nearly  reduced  to  its 
final  natural  static  condition  tban  the  alcohol  from  which  it  is 
manufaetured,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  its  nrtiticial  produc- 
tion by  the  contact  of  the  sulphuric  acid  therewith,  in  the  suae 
manner  as  starch  is  now  actually  converted  into  sugar,  which  is 
sold  as  an  article  of  commerce,  by  means  of  a  similar  treatment 
with  the  same  acid.  And  chloroform  is  also  similarly  produced 
by  modifying  the  constrained  static  condition  of  the  groupings 
of  the  atoms  of  alcohol  by  the  union  therewith  of  atoms  of 
chlorine. 

These  facta  will  be  reverted  to  when  we  come  to  treat  of  aRffiuT 
motive  poioer. 


rURTHKB  INORGANIC  BEACnoN  DEVELOPED  BETWEEN  QWB?- 
INOS  OF  ATOMS  ON  RECOILING  FROM  TDEIB  CONSTHIISID 
STATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  TO  THSIB  8* 
TURAL  STATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  INORGANIC  F0RHAT10N3)  tSO- 
DUCINO  THE   PHENOMENON  OF — 

"  ACETOUS    FEBMENTATION." 

The  next  stage  of  the  gradual  recwil  of  atoms  from  ll«ir 
groupings  as  organic  formations  to  those  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water,  is  termed  the  Acetova,  or  acid-producing  fermentation.  Vine- 
gar is  an  acid  commonly  obtainable  by  the  fermentation  of  wiM> 
its  name  being  derived  from  the  French  words  denoting  toff 

After  the  farinaceous  matter  of  the  seeds  of  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  &q.,  has  passed  through  the  first  stage  of  fermentation,  which 
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Las  just  been  described,  if  the  progress  of  its  further  recoil  be 
not  artificially  arrested  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature, 
as  by  drying,  baking,  or  freezing,  the  acetous  stage  follows  in 
course. 

As  fermenting  yeast  induces  the  excitation  of  the  same  pro- 
cess in  a  mass  of  the  same  materials  not  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, so  after  passing  into  the  second  stage  of  gradual  recoil, 
it  will  similarly  induce  the  excitation  of  the  same  process  of  acetous 
fermentation.  Thus  a  mass  of  food  in  the  stomach  may  be 
caused  to  undergo  acetous  fermentation,  where  the  functions  of 
this  organ  are  impaired,  as  occurs  in  dyspeptic  persons.  This 
phenomenon  appears  to  be  resolvable  into  the  propagation  of  a 
similar  electro-polarization  of  atoms  from  atom  to  atom  through- 
out the  mass. 

Although  alcohol,  one  of  the  organic  formations,  arrested 
artificially  by  the  process  of  distillation  in  a  half-recoiled  stage, 
will  remain  unchanged  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  when 
kept  in  close  vessels,  yet  if  excited  by  being  mixed  with  fer- 
menting yeast,  it  speedily  runs  out  its  course  of  final  recoil  to 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  But  when  alcohol  has  passed  into 
the  stage  of  acetic  acid,  it  then  constitutes  a  pure  transparent 
vinegar,  which  retains  still  a  considerable  degree  of  antiseptic 
power  for  preserving  vegetable  organic  formations  immersed 
therein,  as  familiarly  known  in  the  practice  oi  pickling. 

But  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  alcohol  admits  of  being  electro- 
polarized  speedily  by  a  species  of  half  combustion  on  the  wick 
of  a  lamp,  around  which  is  wound  a  spiral  coil  of  fine  platinum 
wire.  The  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  become  united 
with  oxygen  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  wire,  in  the  modi- 
fied form  of  a  slow  combustion,  which  is  maintained  continuously 
and  the  wire  kept  in  a  red-hot  state,  until  all  the  alcohol  becomes 
drawn  up  into  the  wick,  and  passed  off  therefrom  in  vapor. 

If  this  vapor  be  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver,  and  con- 
densed therein,  it  will  be  found  to  constitute  acetic  acid. 

By  this  process  is  rapidly  accomplished  the  result  of  a  partial 
combustion  of  the  alcohol,  accompanied  with  the  development  of 
the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form  of  heat  and 
liglit.  By  the  regular  process  of  fermentation  a  much  longer 
time  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  and  the  pro- 
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pagatioD  of  the  electro-djnaniic  action,  in  the  modi&ed  fonn  of 
heat,  would  be  lesaperc«ptible,aDdintLat  of  light,  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye. 

In  the  process  of  the  recoil  of  alcohol  to  acetic  acid,  it 
appears  that  three  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  disappear  from  the 
grouping,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  added,  as  denoted  by  the 
chemical  formula  for  hydrated  acetic  acid  —  carbon  4,  hydrogeo 
3,  oxygen  3,  The  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  probably  becorae 
united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  in  recoiling  directly  to  their 
natural  static  condition  of  water,  rendering  this  change  of  group- 
ing a  regular  process  of  shio  combustion. 

An  expeditious  process  of  converting  alcohol  into  vinegar 
has  been  practised  in  Germany,  which  produces  a  beautifully 
transparent  article  for  pickles.  It  is  also  beautifully  illustrative 
of  the  science  of  the  recoil  of  organic  formations  by  successive 
stages  to  their  final  static  conditions  of  groupings.  Black  plati- 
num powder,  when  kept  moistened  with  alcohol,  continues  red- 
hot,  like  the  spiral  wire  about  the  wick  of  the  alcohol  lamp ;  and 
the  vapor  which  rises  is  regularly  condensed  upon  the  sides  of 
the  receiving-vessel,  and  descends  in  pure  pellucid  trickling 
streams  of  acetic  acid. 

As  the  process  of  converting  the  organic  matter  of  dder, 
vine,  malt-liquors,  &c.,  into  vinegar,  is  essentially  a  species  of 
alow  combustion,  it  is,  of  course,  as  necessary  to  provide  a  free 
access  thereto  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  to  organic  fuel  con- 
Bumed  in  a  furnace.  To  increase  the  extent  of  surface  of  the 
fermenting  liquors  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  the  great- 
est possible  degree,  it  is  usual  to  cause  them  to  trickle  over 
shavings,  carefully  arranged  with  this  view  in  large  aparUneoB 
kept  at  a  warm  temperature. 

Even  the  solid  organic  formation  of  wood,  in  its  recoil  to  the 
natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  and  water  by  the 
process  of  combustion  in  a  furnace,  may  have  its  progress  of  re- 
coil arrested  at  the  proper  point,  so  iis  to  resolve  it  into  acetic 
acid,  termed  ptroligneous  acid.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
place  green  wood  in  iron  retorts,  kept  red-hot;  a  partial  combus- 
tion of  the  wood  takes  place,  similar  to  that  of  the  alcohol  in  the 
wick  of  the  lamp,  evironed  by  the  spiral  coil  of  platinum  wire. 
The  portion  of  the  wood  is  distilled  in  a  dark-colored  liquid, 
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which  constitutes  a  very  cheap  kind  of  acetic  acid,  much  used  in 
the  chemical  processes  of  calico-printing. 

The  acid  is  commingled  with  other  recoiling  organic  products 
of  this  destructive  distillation,  such  as  creosote  and  tarry  matter. 

These  facts  will  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  principles  of 
the  regular  recoil  of  the  atoms  of  organic  formations  through 
socoessive  stages  of  groupings,  to  the  last  and  final  stage  of 

PUTREFACTION. 


FINAL  RETURN  OF  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  ALL  VEGETABLE 
AND  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES  TO  THEIR  NATURAL  STATIC  CON- 
DITION OF  CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  AND  WATER,  BY  THE  PRO- 
CESS OF — 

"  PUTREFACTIVE  FERMENTATION." 

The  final  recoil  of  groupings  of  atoms  from  their  constrained 
static  conditions  of  organic  formations  to  their  natural  static  con- 
ditions of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  presents  the  phenomenon 
of  Putrefaction^  denominated  by  Liebig,  Uremacansis,  as  before 
stated. 

Although  this  final  process  is  essentially  a  continuation  of 
one  general  system  of  recoil,  yet,  as  the  separation  of  the  con- 
stituent atoms  of  the  putrefying  bodies  exhibits  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar characteristic  properties  of  offensive  odors,  produced  by  their 
electro-dynamic  action  on  the  nerves  of  smell,  and  also  new- 
groupings  of  the  separating  atoms  in  the  static  condition  of  am- 
monia, phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as 
well  as  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  distinct  classification 
has  been  assigned  for  the  consideration  of  the  phenomenon  of 
Putrefraction. 

After  the  paramount  Organic  action  of  life-power  has  ceased 
to  control  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  organic  formations,  they 
immediately  become  subjected  to  the  conditional  control  of  the 
antagonistic  Inorganic  reaction.  But  the  rapidity  of  their  recoil 
to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water 
87 
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is  modified  by  circumstances  of  the  varying  propa^atioa  thereto 
of  the  electro  dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  By  concentrating  the 
partial  solar  excitation  on  vegetable  and  animal  organic  forma- 
tions, by  means  of  a  concave  mirror,  or  convei  lens,  they  become 
speedily  reduced  to  their  natural  static  conditions;  and  by  areit- 
ing  the  same  cause  of  excitation  of  electro-polarization,  by  free*- 
ing,  they  become  crystallized  and  unchanged  for  indefinite  periods 
of  time,  like  the  remains  of  the  flesh  of  the  antediluvian  mammotl), 
discovered  in  the  glacier  of  Siberia.  A  particular  range  of  ex- 
citation of  temperature,  between  80°  and  100°  of  Fahrenhdt's 
scale,  is  moat  favorable  for  inducing  putrefactive  fermentation. 

The  recoil  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  both  of  organic  and  in- 
orgauic  formations,  appears  to  be  remarkably  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  atoms  of  nitrogen.  There  are  peculiar  functions  ac- 
complished by  the  presence  of  this  particular  kind  of  atona, 
which  are  of  so  important  a  character  as  to  require  a  spedtl 
notice. 

The  functions  of  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  appear  to  be  of  a  dilo- 
ent  character.  They  serve  to  weaken  the  intensity  of  electro- 
polarizations  of  the  other  atoms,  with  which  they  are  combined 
in  fluid  and  solid  masses.  The  commingling  of  more  than  tluce- 
fourth  parts  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  serve* 
manifestly  to  neutralize  the  electro-polarizing  powers  of  the 
oxygen,  which,  if  pure,  would  cause  even  the  iron  bars  of  the 
grates  of  furnaces  to  bui'n  more  brilliantly  than  the  fuel  which 
they  are  commonly  used  to  support.  When  the  atoms  of  nitrogen 
are  combined  with  the  several  other  kinds  of  atoms  united  to 
gether  in  one  common  arrangement  of  grouping,  tbey  serve  like 
the  spherical  groupings  of  water,  aa  it  were  to  dissolve  their  con- 
nection, by  neutralizing  the  electro-polarization  which  binds  them 
together  in  a  mass ;  as  the  solid  component  atoms  of  salts,  sugar, 
&c.,  become  freely  movable  in  solutions. 

This  result  being  accomplished  by  the  preaepce  of  atoms  of 
nitrogen,  then  the  other  atoms  grouped  together  with  th^n  be- 
come more  readily  movable,  in  obedience  to  the  impolses  of 
their  respective  natural  electro-polarized  forces. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  explanation  is  a  true  expo- 
ntion  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  diecussion ;  yet  it  serves  to 
account  for  the  facts  developed.    All  organic  formations  codUud- 
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ing  nitrogen,  are  found  prone  to  recoil  rapidly  to  their  natural 
static  conditions,  by  the  process  of  fermentation  putrefaction  or 
cremacansis,  and  combustion.  The  presence  of  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  yeast,  and  in  animal  formations  (see  table 
at  page  150),  in  the  nitrates  of  potash,  saltpetre,  and  in  the  nitrates 
of  silver,  mercury,  and  of  various  other  substances,  constituting 
"fulminating,"  or  "detonating"  powders,  are  eminent  instances 
of  this  proneness  to  recoil  rapidly  and  violently,  from  constrained 
to  natural  static  conditions  of  groupings. 

The  association  of  atoms  of  nitrogen,  even  in  living  bo- 
dies, so  remarkably  facilitates  this  recoil  in  the  modified  form 
of  putrefaction,  that  frequent  instances  are  recorded  of  the  exci- 
tation of  the  putrefactive  process,  even  in  despite  of  the  powers 
of  vitality,  as  occurs  in  mortification  of  wounds.  In  the  dissec- 
tion of  putrefying  dead  bodies  by  surgeons  and  students,  if  the 
putrefying  morbid  matter  enter  the  system  through  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  of  the  hands,  when  accidentally  cut  by  the  dissect- 
ing knife,  an  excitation  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation  is  in- 
duced in  the  circulating  blood,  which  no  medicines  or  appliances 
of  art  can  arrest;  and  death  consequently  ensues. 

But  so  powerfully  active  arc  the  chemical  powers  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  elaborated  in  the  stomach,  particularly  of  dogs  and  vul- 
tures, that  the  process  of  putrefaction  becomes  instantaneously 
arrested  therein. 

It  appears  that  the  vital  or  organic  powers  of  the  stomach 
are  enabled  to  take  advantage  more  readily  of  the  assimilation  of 
the  neutralized  substances  containing  nitrogen,  constituting  the 
elements  of  food,  whilst  they  are  in  transition  from  the  fixed 
state,  induced  by  the  Organic  action,  and  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  the  Inoi^anic  reaction,  as  has  been  previously  noticed  in  treat- 
ing of  the  germination  of  plants.  At  this  precise  favorable  con- 
juncture, the  Organic  action  of  living  vegetables,  and  of  animal 
mechanisms,  are  adequate  to  controlling  the  propagation  of  the 
electro-dynamic  action  to  reproduce  new  arrangements  of  the 
same  molecular  organic  groupings  into  new  organizations  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 

But  even  the  organic  action  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
stomach  is  inadequate  to  controlling  the  recoiling  reaction  of  in- 
organic forces,  in  extreme  cases  of  putrefying  food  introduced 
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therein.  It  cannot  modify  it  into  chyle  and  healthful  dicnlatiDg 
blood.  The  same  recoiling  process  becomes  propagated  to  tlie 
blood,  and  to  the  muscles  abounding  in  nitrogen,  which  yield  to 
this  paramount  prevalence  of  Inorganic  reaction.  Liebig  states 
that  instances  have  occurred  where  putrefying  sausages,  con- 
sumed as  food,  have  produced  a  wasting  away  of  the  patieflt, 
until  "  he  dries  to  a  mummy,  and  finally  dies."  These  cases  ex- 
hibit singular  instances  of  the  protracted  struggle  for  masteiy,  of 
the  Organic  and  Inorganic  powers. 

From  the  fact  that  the  virus  is  propagated  by  inoculation  into 
the  circulating  blood,  and  that  the  plague,  and  other  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  functions  of  vitality,  are  similarly  propagated  by 
means  of  contact,  the  supposition  has  been  entertained  that 
"  morbid  virus  exhibits  such  a  strong  similarity  to  the  action  of 
yeast  upon  liquids  containing  sugar,  and  gluten,  that  the  two 
processes  have  long  since  been  compared  to  one  another." 

The  preceding  considerations  seem  to  exhibit  the  admirably 
nice  balances  of  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  the  antagonis- 
tical  Organic  and  Inorganic  actions  and  reactions,  whereby  the 
life-power  maintains  its  sceptre  of  control  by  modifying  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  electro-dynamic  impulses,  originating  from  solar 
influence.  It  exhibits  truly  a  "perpetual  struggle  between 
life  and  death,"  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  physical  triumph 
of  the  latter.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  sad  philosophical  truth, 
that  all  the  groupings  of  atoms  into  inorganic  formations  of  in- 
tellectual human  beings,  are  destined  to  become  resolved  into 
invisible  gas  and  vapor,  leaving  only  the  solid  remains  of  a 
handful   of  lime-dust  in  the  bottom  of  a  grave. 

But  whilst  this  ])erpetual  decadence  of  all  vegetable  organic 
formations  is  going  on  upon  the  crust  of  our  planet,  renovation 
and  fresh  life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perpetually  springing  forth 
in  the  renewed  modifications  of  the  propagation  of  solar  electro- 
dynamic  action  on  the  germs  of  living  plants.     The  freshness  of 
youthful  buds  follows  the  decay  of  the  mouldering  leaf,  as  if  the 
same  atoms  were  regrouped  therein ;   and  even  the  loathsome 
mass  of  the  putrefying  animal  body,  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
is  not  permitted  to  become  wastefully  diftused  to  the  winds  of 
heaven ;  for  microscopic  animalculae  unaccountably  spring  into 
existence,   and  are  soon  found  revelling  therein.      They  are 
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sncoeeded  by  other  generations  and  species,  extending 
without  stint  the  principle  of  the  development  of  Organic  ac- 
tion, and  with  it  the  enjoyments  of  sentient  living  beings. 


INORGANTC  REACTION  DEVELOPED  BETWEEN  GROUPINGS  OP 
ATOMS  ON  RECOILING  FROM  THEIR  CONSTRAINED  STATIC 
CONDITIONS  OP  ORGANIC  PORMATIONS,  TO  THEIR  NATURAL 
STATIC  CONDmONS  OF  INORGANIC  FORMATIONS,  PRODUCING 
THE  PHENOMENON  OF  THE — 

EXPLOSIVE  FORCE  OF  GUN-COTTON  AND  GUN- 
POWDER. 

The  presence  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  in  organic  formations  has 
been  repeatedly  referred  to,  as  serving  to  neutralize  the  intensity 
of  the  propagation  of  Organic  action,  sustaining  organic  forma- 
tions in  their  various  fixed  states  of  solidity,  as  balanced  antago- 
nistically against  the  recoiling  Inorganic  reaction. 

In  the  above  described  process  of  Fermentation,  the  atoms 
of  nitrogen  are  found  to  be  naturally  grouped  with  those  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  various  vegetable  and  animal  or- 
ganic formations.  The  same  result  of  a  more  rapid  change  of 
electro-polarization,  and  of  the  recoil  of  Inorganic  impulses,  pro- 
ducing an  explosive  scattering  of  the  component  atoms,  is  found 
to  occur  even  when  atoms  of  nitrogen  are  artificially  combined 
with  groupings  of  atoms  of  organic  formations.  This  may  be 
readily  accomplished  by  immersing  a  lock  of  cotton  for  about 
two  minutes  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  by  then  squeezing  out 
the  surplus  acid,  and  rinsing  the  cotton  in  pure  water. 

After  this  operation,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  appear  very 
little  altered;  but  by  chemical  analysis,  the  following  change  of 
the  relative  groupings  of  the  atoms  has  been  discovered: 


Carbon. 

tiydrof[9ni 

Ozyf«n. 

Nitraftn. 

Pore  Cotton, 

.     44-60 

610 

49-40 

OOO 

Gun  Cotton, 

.       .    27-48 

854 

64  77 

14-26 
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By  theaccessionof  about  14  percent,  of  atoms  of  nitrogen,  and 
of6per  cent,  of  oxygen,  the  vegetable  organic  formation  of  cotloa, 
wbich  previously  was  found  to  recoil  tardily  during  the  procees 
of  combustion  to  its  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gae 
and  water,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  a  continuous  supply  of  atoms 
of  oxygen  from  the  open  air,  is  found  to  become  reduced  to  so 
delicately  balanced  an  electro-static  condition,  as  to  yield  instsa- 
taneously  to  the  Inorganic  reaction.  It  explodes  with  extraordi- 
nary violence,  even  when  confined  in  the  iron  chamber  of  a  can- 
non, developing  the  usual  electro-dynamic  phenomena  of  light, 
heat,  and  of  most  intense  impulses  of  mechanical  force. 

Sawdust  of  wood  may  be  substituted  for  the  cotton  ia  tlie 
preceding  experiment.  It  may  be  disolved  in  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  after  being  diluted  with  water,  may  be  obtained  as  a  depoat 
of  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which,  on  being  ignited,  iviU  ex* 
plode  like  gunpowder. 

By  a  similar  artiBcial  union  of  nitrogen  with  vegetable  man- 
na, a  compound  is  obtained,  which  is  reduced  to  such  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  condition  of  static  crjuilibrinm  of  Organic  and  In- 
organic powers,  that  a  simple  blow  of  a  hammer  is  sufficient  lo 
disturb  it,  and  to  produce  a  detonating  explosion.  It  may  be 
used  aa  a  detonating  or  percussion  powder  even  in  preference  to 
the  nitrates  of  silver  and  of  mercury  for  exploding  gunpowder 
in  firearms,  being  both  cheaper  and  less  dangerous  for  use.  It 
requires  for  detonation  a  violent  blow  between  two  hard  bo- 
dies, whilst  it  may  be  placed  on  paper  and  touched  with  a  red- 
hot  coal  without  producing  explosion.  It  yields  no  corrodiog 
nitrous  vapor  when  exploded,  and  does  not  change  by  keeping. 
Thus  wonderfully  endued'  with  electro- dynamic  properties  is  the 
delicately  balanced  eloctro-static  union  of  the  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  in  this  artificial  preparation  of 
the  organic  formation  of  manna,  which  constitutes  an  article  of 
food,  and  the  medium  for  propagating  electro-dynamic  action  in 
the  modified  form  of  animal  motive  power. 

Even  the  partially  decomposed  organic  vegetable  formatiou 
of  pure  charcoal  admits  of  being  reduced  also  to  a  similar  de- 
licately balanced  static  condition,  by  artificially  bringing  into 
union  therewith  nearly  the  same  relative  grouping  of  atoms  as 
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exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
gun-cotton.  By  placing  cotton  in  an  air-tight  iron  retort,  and 
subjecting  it  to  suflBcient  heat  to  render  it  red-hot,  the  6*10  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  and  49*40  per  cent,  of  oxygen  become  grouped 
together,  partly  to  form  water,  and  are  expelled  therefrom,  leav- 
ing the  residuum  of  44*50  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon  or  charcoal. 
In  this  condition  of  pure  charcoal  the  atoms  are  reduced  to  a 
more  stable  static  condition,  from  which  they  may  be  allowed  to 
recoil  during  the  process  of  combustion,  wherein  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  free  access  of  atoms  of  tlie  oxygen  of  the  air 
by  a  gradual  process  of  combination.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
atoms  of  carbon  cannot  recoil  to  their  natural  static  condition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  unless  atoms  of  oxygen  be  allowed  free 
access  to  them.  This  is  commonly  and  cheaply  accomplished 
by  allowing  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  atoms  of  carbon  through  the  furnace  grates.  But  atoms  of 
oxygen,  united  with  other  substances  containing  nitrogen  to 
weaken  their  "chemical  affinity,"  may  be  artificially  introduced 
into  contact  with  those  of  the  charcoal ;  so  that  the  latter  may 
recoil  to  its  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  wa- 
ter, whilst  confined  in  close  vessels,  from  which  the  access  of  the 
air  is  excluded. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  the  substance  of  saltpetre,  or  nitre, 
has  commonly  been  selected,  constituted  of  a  grouping  of  6 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  1  of  nitrogen,  with  1  of  potash.  By  grind- 
ing together  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  there  is  replaced  in  contact 
with  the  charcoal  of  the  substance  of  cotton  just  referred  to,  the 
same  quantity  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  as  exhibited  in 
the  composition  of  the  gun-cotton;  whereby  this  artificial  vege- 
table compound  of  organic  carbon  becomes  equivalent  thereto, 
as  gunpowder.  It  is  capable,  like  gun-cotton,  of  instantaneously 
recoiling  on  being  ignited. 

To  accomplish  this  artificial  grouj)ing  of  organic  charcoal 
with  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  gunpowder.  The  materials  are  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact  by  being  finely  pulverized  and  ground  together. 

By  the  presence  of  the  atoms  of  nitrogen,  the  action  of  the  or- 
ganic carbon  is  reduced  to  a  delicately  balanced  static  condition  of 
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grouping  wiih  the  atoms  of  oxygen.  Thej  are  thus  artifici&lly 
farniahed  with  a  ready  supply  of  osygen,  independently  of  re- 
coarse  to  the  stock  of  it  contained  in  the  open  air.  The  sul- 
phur, used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  aids  the  speedy 
combnatibility  of  the  compound  by  kindling  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  a  result  which  in  the  gun-cotton  is  favored  by  the  substitD- 
tion  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  by  the  open  texture  of  the 
vegetable  fibre. 

Gunpowder  is  actually  a  very  near  copy  of  the  eompoeition 
of  gun-cotton,  both  being  constituted  of  nearly  similar  groupings 
of  atoms,  and  serving  similarly  to  develope  the  same  inorganic 
or  electro-dynamic  reaction. 

Thus  is  traceable  to  the  electro-dvnamic  action  of  the  sua  on 
the  organs  of  plants,  the  most  effective  motive-power  available 
by  man  for  rending  rocks,  upheaving  mountain  clifl's,  and  pro- 
jecting the  most  destructive  missiles  employed  in  human  warfare, 
when  this  mechanical  power  is  unhappily  resorted  to  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  power  of  reason  and  right,  of  justice  and  of  Christian 
principles. 


INOBGANIC  REACTION  DEVELOPED  BETWEEN  GROUPINGS  OF 
ATOMS  ON  RECOILING  FROM  THEIR  CONSTRAINED  STATIC 
COKDITIOKS  TO  THEIR  NATURAL  STATIC  CONDITIONS  OF  IN- 
OBGANIC FORMATIONS,   PRODDCING  THE  PHENOMENON 


"COMBUSTION." 


In  considering  the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  we  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  principles  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  recoil  of  organic  formations  by  the  processes  termed  "Fe^ 
mentation"  and  "Explosion."  The  ibrmer  has  been  denonoi- 
nated  a  species  of  slow  combustion,  and  the  latter  has  been 
shown  to  differ  from  the  former  only  in  regard  to  the  AW  in 
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which  the  process  is  accomplished,  and  consequently  in  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  of  development  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  during  every  change  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  from  one 
static  condition  to  another,  a  resultant  dynamic  action  produces 
the  phenomenon  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  according  as  it  is 
modified  to  propagate  impulses  to  the  material  nerves  of  the 
intelligent  beings,  who  necessarily  have  recourse  to  these  elec- 
troscopic  tests  to  form  their  judgments  of  the  conditions  of  ter- 
restrial matter. 

When  any  kind  of  grouping  of  elementary  atoms,  on  passing 
irom  one  static  condition  to  another,  propagates  action  simulta- 
neously to  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  producing  sensations  of  light^ 
and  to  the  nerves  of  feeling,  producing  sensations  of  heat,  these 
concomitant  phenomena  are  popularly  denoted  by  the  term  com- 
bustion; and  the  cause  of  those  phenomena  is  popularly  as- 
cribed to  FIRE  and  HEAT.  One* portion  of  the  groupings  of 
atoms  which  becomes  changed  durmg  the  process  of  combustion 
has  been  denominated  fuel,  and  the  other  a  supporter  oi  combus- 
tion, although  often  one  class  of  the  atoms  may  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  fuel  as  the  other ;  as  when  iron  burns 
in  the  vapor  of  sulphur. 

The  principal  kinds  of  substances  available  as  fuel  are  the 
vegetable  organic  formations. 

The  kinds  of  fuel  usually  employed  for  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion  in  furnaces,  forges,  and  on  the  domestic 
hearth,  are  wood,  peat,  and  mineral  coal. 

The  agriculturist  who  plants  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  producing  wood  for  fuel,  has  practical  re- 
course to  the  organs  of  plants  as  mechanisms  for  modifying  the 
propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun ;  whereby 
he  is  enabled  to  collect  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water, 
and  to  reduce  them  from  their  natural  static  conditions  to  the 
temporary  constrained  static  condition  of  the  vegetable  organic 
formation  of  woody  fibres.  In  like  manner  peat  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  organs  of  a  particular  class  of  plants, 
and  mineral  coal  has  been  considered  as  similarly  produced  by 
antediluvian  sunshine.  All  animal  oils  used  as  fuel  for  lamps 
consist  of  reorganizations  of  vegetable  formations. 
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Inorganic  formations  of 
various  kinds  are  also 
found  to  be  combustible, 
as  well  as  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Various  metola 
reduced  to  thin  leaves  and 
imnieraed  in  pure  oxygen 
gas  beneath  a  glftsa,  are 
found  to  burn  brilliantly, 
as  represented  in  the  cut 
The  end  of  a  spiral  iron 
wire,  or  of  a  watch-spring, 
on  being  heated  red -hot 
and  plunged  into  nn  atmos- 
phere of  oxygen  gas,  instan- 
taneously begins  to  glow 
more  brightly  with  intense 
development  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  light,  and 
then  to  burn  with  dazsling- 
^  ly  brilliant  scintillations. 

These  s-mtilhtions  are  constituted  of  globules  of  a  new 
grouping  of  atoms  of  oxygen  and  iron,  which  become  so  in- 
tensely electro  polarized  by  their  contact  with  each  other,  as  t« 
react  on  the  water  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  convert- 
ing it  into  steam.  They  appear  to  leap  from  its  surface  as  fast  as 
tUey  fall  therein. 

The  sides  of  the  glass  vessel,  against  which  these  global^ 
are  projected,  become  so  intensely  affected  by  the  sudden  electro- 
polarization,  antagonistical  to  that  which  induces  their  cohesion 
as  solid  glass,  that  they  become  fused ;  and,  it  has  been  stated,  the 
globules  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  glass,  producing 
a  perforation  without  fracture. 

The  partial  combustion  of  iron,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  its 
own  state  of  ignition,  has  been  employed  with  admirable  sagacity 
by  blacksmiths  in  [minting  horseshoe  nails,  In  driving  these 
nails  into  the  horny  hoof  of  a  horse,  the  fibrous  texture  of  the 
iron  is  liable  to  yield,  and  become  split,  thereby  injuring  the  hoof 
of  the  animal.     To  produce  and  sustain  a  perfect  veJding  }ieat  in 
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the  point  of  the  nail,  whilst  undergoing  the  process  of  being 
pointed,  a  stream  of  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  air  is  forced  by 
bellows  into  contact  therewith.  An  increased  glow  of  heat  is 
immediately  induced,  and  the  state  of  incandescence  becomes 
augmented  to  so  intense  a  degree,  that  the  same  kind  of  scintilla* 
tioDs  take  place  therefrom,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  figure. 

By  thus  directing  a  blast  of  air  against  a  bar  of  iron  in  a 
forge  fire,  the  bar  may  be  speedily  burnt  like  a  piece  of  wood. 
And  various  kinds  of  metals  subjected  to  the  excitation  of  heat  in 
furnaces,  become  similarly  reduced  to  their  natural  static  condi- 
tions of  groupings  of  oxides,  to  the  loss  of  the  manufacturers  of 
metals. 

Thus  all  kinds  of  inorganic  and  organic  formations,  which  are 
not  actually  reduced  to  their  final  natural  electro-static  conditions, 
are  capable  of  propagating  electro-dynamic  action  to  the  nerves 
of  intelligent  beings,  recognizable  by  them  in  the  modified  form 
of  heat  and  light,  whenever  the  Inorganic  reaction  induces  a 
change  of  their  relative  groupings.  This  change,  at  every  stage 
of  the  progress  of  their  recoil,  developes  the  electro-dynamic 
action,  which  is  termed  combustion. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  theory,  two  instances  may  be 
selected,  in  which  inorganic  groupings  of  atoms  exhibit  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  fuel,  viz.,  sulphur  and  pure  hydrogen 
gas. 

Sulphur  is  found  naturally  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  certain  localities,  in  pure  masses  of  this  yellow  material. 
It  is  commonly  selected  as  the  most  readily  combustible  of  all 
known  groupings  of  elementary  matter,  and  is  familiarly  availa- 
ble for  kindling  matches  to  light  fires. 

Although  sulphur  may  be  found  naturally  existing  in  pure 
masses  in  the  open  air,  yet  this  fact  docs  not  demonstrate  that 
this  state  of  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  sulphur  is  its  true  final 
natural  electro-static  condition.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly rare  occurrence  of  pure  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  found  only  in  localities 
where  the  intense  action  of  volcanoes  has  disturbed  the  natural 
static  condition  of  all  surrounding  bodies,  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  pure  sulphur  is  really  in  a  constrained  static  condition 
of  grouping  of  atoms.    This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the 
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ftbnodaot  occoirence  of  ffolpfaiir  profTiselj  ezstii^  erery  wbsra 
on  the  earth's  HQrbce  in  the  form  of  '*  salphxte^  nid  "snlpfaitea^'' 
mcb  as  those   constitaOng  plaster  of  Paris,  sdpbate  of  zhK^ 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  nameroas  other  oompoands.     Scieoee 
teaches  as  that  atoms  of  Balphar  united  with  these  Tarious  aib- 
ctftnees,  are  in  natural  static  conditions  of  grooptngs,  and  that 
I  theee  incombustible  groupings  of  atoms  are  the  true  nattavtl  ttatie 
'  tonditions  of  the  groupings  of  sulphur.     Hence  we  are  led  to  con- 
elude  that  the  natural  masses  of  pore  sulphur,  found  ou  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  really  exist  in  the  same  kind  of  coostnined 
static  conditions  of  groupings  of  atoms,  as  the  organic  aud  i□o^ 
ganic  formations  of  fuel,  food,  vapor  of  water  or  steam,  of  iron, 
[  annc,  and  other  smelted  metak  employed  in  the  galvaoic  bat- 
tery. 

The  Inorganic  reaction,  developed  during  the  recoil  of  atoms 
of  sulphur  to  their  natural  static  conditions  of  groupings,  ad- 
mits of  being  traced  through  successive  stages,  preciselj-  as  in 
the  fermenting  processes,  which  have  just  been  recapitulated. 
The  atoms  of  sulphur,  on  becoming  grouped  with  atoms  of  oxy- 
gen, are  reduced  first  to  the  stage  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  wbicl), 
on  being  absorbed  by  water,  constitutes  sulphuric  acid.  Thus, 
this  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  chemist,  really  represents  half-burnt  sulphur,  as  py- 
roligneous  acid  represents  half  burnt  wood.  It  has  a  strong  ten* 
dencytobecome  further  reduced  by  Inorganic  reaction,  whenever 
brought  into  contact  with  atoms  of  various  kinds  of  substances. 
When  this  acid  and  pure  zinc  are  brought  into  contact  in  the  bat- 
tery cell,  there  is  developed  a  double  energy  of  recoil  both  in  the 
atoms  of  the  acid  and  of  the  zinc. 

In  the  case  of  the  reduction  of  sulphur,  by  volcanic  action, 
from  its  natural  static  condition  of  union  with  other  kinds  of 
elementary  matter,  to  the  pure  state  of  a  mass  of  this  bright  yel- 
low substance,  there  may  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  excitation  from  the  originating  source  of  electro- 
dynamic  action — the  sun.  The  system  we  have  thus  far  sus- 
tained would  fail,  were  there  a  single  exception  to  its  universal 
truthfulness.  For  this  special  reason  the  source  of  Ignt'tiort,  not 
Actual  Combustion   in  volcanoes,  requires   here  a   passing 
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Source  of  the  Ignition  of  Volcanoes. 

The  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  along  the  con- 
necting wires  forming  the  circuits  of  galvanic  currents  has  been 
noticed  in  frequent  instances,  in  the  preceding  discussion,  as  in- 
ducing a  state  of  electro-polarization,  adequate  to  igniting^  or  ren- 
dering red-hot,  and  even  to  melting,  refractory  substances.  The 
continuous  circuit  of  a  systematic  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action  has  been  shown  to  take  place  from  east  to  west  about  the 
earth's  surface ;  and  in  treating  of  Thermo-electricity,  page  889, 
it  has  also  been  shown,  that  wherever  the  phenomenon  of  Heat 
occurs,  there  must  be  a  previous,  or  simultaneous  excitation  of 
electricity,  the  cause  of  the  excitation  of  the  phenomena  both 
of  Heat  and  Electricity  being  identical,  and  alike  resolvable  into 
the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of 
electric  matter. 

The  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  by  terrestrial  cur- 
rents, about  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent 
electro-polarization  of  the  atoms  of  the  interior  of  the  mass  from 
this  cause  of  inductive-excitation,  has  been  previously  referred 
to.  In  treating  of  Electro-polarization,  page  365,  the  law  has 
been  established,  that  in  proportion  as  the  polarization  of  the  ex- 
terior of  a  mass  becomes  more  intense,  the  molecular  polarization 
of  the  component  atoms  becomes  less  intense,  until  the  former 
overcomes  the  latter,  as  in  the  phenomenon  of  Latent  heat,  and 
Sensible  heat  The  former  represents  the  molecular  action,  as  de- 
veloped internally,  and  the  latter  externally  to  the  mass,  as  de- 
noted by  the  arrow-heads  in  the  figure,  at  page  465  ;  where  the 
antagonistical  molecular  forces  counteract  the  electro-polariza- 
tion, producing  the  phenomenon  of  cohesion,  whilst  it  increases 
that  producing  magnetic  action. 

The  excited  counteracting  electro-polarizations  of  the  interior 
atoms,  act  and  react  on  each  other  within  the  interior  of  mag- 
netically-excited masses  to  neutralize  each  other,  consequently 
their  relative  fixations  in  crystalline  forms  is  counteracted,  and 
the  groupings  reduced  to  fluid  spherical  formations,  when  the 
external  electro-polarization  is  paramount  in  intensity  to  the  in- 
ternal, or  molecular  polarization. 

The  cause  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  eart/i,  if  not  ascribable 
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to  Electro-dynamic  Ignition,  will  probably  remain  for  ever  t 
mystery. 

To  this  cause  of  ignition  the  phenomenon  of  the  molten 
volumes  of  lava,  poured  forth  from  the  fluid  mass  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  appears  to  be  a&cribable. 

If  the  internal  heat  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  cousequentr 
ly  of  the  volcanoes  which  burst  through  the  external  solid  shell 
of  its  crust,  be  the  effect  of  electro-polarization,  and  of  vibrations 
induced  by  the  excitation  of  electric  currents  induced  to  circulate 
about  its  surface,  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  as  has 
been  premised  in  treating  of  this  subject,  then  we  are  at  liberty 
to  trace,  also,  the  constrained  static  condition  of  groupings  of  the 
atoms  of  combustible  sulphur  to  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun ;  as  the  similar  constrained  static  condition  of  wood  and 
other  kinds  of  vegetable  fuel,  have  been  severally  traced 
thereto. 

One  of  the  natural  static  conditions  of  Sulphur  is  a  grouping 
with  atoms  of  iron  and  oxygen,  constituting  the  common  sulphu- 
ret  of  iron,  found  in  small  cubical  crystals  resembling  gold  in 
color,  and  often  mistaken  for  an  ore  of  this  precious  metal.  By 
simply  commingling  iron  filings  and  the  flour  of  sulphur  in  a 
mass  moistened  with  acidulated  water,  they  violently  recoil  to 
their  natural  static  conditions,  developing  the  phenomenon  of 
spontaneous  combustion. 

A  bunch  of  iron  wires  will  burn  like  a  bundle  of  faggots,  if 
held  against  a  stream  of  vaporized  sulphur,  as  represented  in  the 

Fig.  131. 
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'.  TIlia  experiment  admita  of  being  readily  performed  by 
•ing  a  small  roll  of  sulphur  into  &  gun-barrel,  the  lower  end 
ich  is  heated  red  hot.  If  the  muzzle  is  then  stopped  with 
c,  an  ignited  jet  of  vaporized  sulphur  will  issue  from  the 
■hole,  and  the  wire  will  bum  as  in  the  experiment  repre- 
3  in  figure  130,  where  a  spiral  wire  is  immersed  in  oxygen 

nother  common  natural  static  condition  of  the  grouping  of 
ur  is  with  atoms  of  zinc,  constituting  an  ore  of  this  metal; 
1  has  hccn  particularly  referred  to  in  treating  of  galvanic  ei- 
m.     The  pure  zinc  and  sulphur  being  both  in  constrained 


only  necessary  to 


o-poiarized  conditions,  it  is  of 

their  atoms  into  contact  with  each 
,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  experi- 
with  the  jet  from  the  gun-barrel,  to 
■s  a  change  of  groupings,  and  a  conse- 
;  development  of  powerful  electro-dy- 
;  action, 
he  pure  metallic  zinc,  like  the  pure 

of  sulphur,  constitutes  a  combustible 
■net;,  and  consequently  they  both  alike 
rvc  the  purpose  of  being  burnt  as  fuel 
■ropagating  electro-dynamic  impulses, 
e  modified  form  of  Heat,  Light,  and 
anical  action.  When  inclosed  in  pure 
on  gas,  and  kindled,  the  zinc  will  burn 
pidly  and  vividly,  as  the  sulphur ;  ex- 
;iig  the  identical  phenomenon  of  com- 
on. 

bin  leaves  of  zinc  will  also  burn  bril- 
y  in  other  gases.     The  apparatus  com- 
y  used  for  exhibiting  the  experiment  - 
le   combustion  of  various    metals   . 
1  is  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  where  I 
notes  a  glass  vessel  with  a  cover ; 
h  is  appended  the  metallic  leaves  to  be  5 
rimented  upon.     Communicating  with 
vessel  is  another  vessel,  A,  from  which  the  gases  are  pro- 
i.    The  upper  glass  vessel  being  exhausted  of  air,  by  means 
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of  an  air-pump,  on  turning  the  slop-cock  the  gases  rush  from 
the  lower  into  tbe  upper  chamber. 

Chlorine  gaa  thus  brought  into  contact  with  thin  leaves  of 
zinc,  becomes  electro-dynamically  united  therewith,  developing 
splendid  brilliancy  of  light; — that  is,  an  intenGe  propagation  of 
the  electro -dynamic  action  to  the  electroscopic  nerves  of  the 
eye. 

In  the  proceasea  of  Fermentation  and  Putrefaction,  wbicli 
have  been  described,  the  recoil  of  the  atoms,  from  constrained 
to  natural  static  conditions,  is  slow  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding results.  The  difference  of  time  necessarily  condenses  the 
action,  and  renders  it  correspondingly  more  intense. 

Precisely  similar  results  also  occur  when  the  atoms  of  sheets  of 
zinc  are  allowed  to  recoil  slowly  to  their  groupings  with  atoms 
of  oxygen,  whilst  immersed  in  water  or  in  acids.  Daring  the 
prolonged  and  less  intense  recoil  of  the  zinc  plates,  immenied  in 
liquids  of  a  battery  cell,  it  is  not  to  be  theoretically  anticipated 
that  the  electro-dynamic  action  will  be  propagated  to  act  on  the 
electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye.  This  alow  combustion  will  Dot 
therefore  be  perceptible.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  rendered  per- 
ceptible by  means  of  connecting  the  organ  of  the  eye  by  a  con- 
ducting wire  with  the  circuit  of  the  recoiling  plates  of  zinc.  Bat 
if  the  metal  potassium  be  thrown  in  water,  the  recoil  from  its 
extremely  constrained  static  condition  is  so  rapid  and  intense^ 
that  it  is  powerfully  propagated  through  water  and  air  to  the 
nerves  of  the  eyes  of  sentient  beings. 

The  combustion  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  as  Fuel,  will  next  be 
considered  as  furnishing  instructive  information. 

During  the  union  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  of  water  with 
those  of  the  zinc,  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  become  simultaneously 
reduced  from  their  natural  static  condition  of  grouping  with  the 
atoms  of  oxygen,  to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  pure 
hydrogen  gas.  It  then  represents  fuel,  food,  and  the  pure  group- 
ings of  atoms  of  the  zinc  and  sulphur.  Like  them,  it  in  turn  be- 
comes polarized  by  the  Inorganic  reaction,  and  serves  to  propa- 
gate mechanical  impulse  in  the  modified  form  of  combustion. 

From  the  familiar  fact  of  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  elements 
of  water  into/(«^  by  reducing  it  to  the  constrained  static  condition 
of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  to 
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render  this  gas  economically  available  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
lighting  and  heating  habitations,  and  for  propagating  mechanical 
impulses  in  the  specific  form  of  exciting  steam  power.  But  as 
action  and  reaction  are  in  all  cases  equal,  the  preceding  facts  de- 
monstrate clearly,  that  the  electro-dynamic  action  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  one  of  its  elements  to 
the  constrained  static  condition  of  pure  hydrogen,  must  at  any 
rate  be  equal  to  the  electro-dynamic  reaction  which  will  be  deve- 
loped during  its  recoil  to  its  natural  static  condition.  Allowing 
no  waste  of  electro-dynamic  action  during  the  process  of  decom- 
posing the  water,  in  point  of  economy  it  must  be  preferable 
rather  to  employ  the  electro-dynamic  power  directly  to  produce 
the  desirable  results  of  illumination  and  of  heat,  than  to  employ 
indirectly  the  same  extent  of  electro-dynamic  power  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  recoiling  inorganic  reaction  developed 
by  the  combustion  of  this  gas. 

As  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  pure  chlorine,  like  that  of  pure 
hydrogen,  represents  an  exceedingly  constrained  and  delicately 
counterbalanced  static  condition,  it  requires  but  a  slight  electro- 
dynamic  action  in  the  exciting  form  of  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to 
produce  the  instantaneous  union  of  its  atoms  with  those  of  hy- 
drogen, as  has  been  illustrated  in  treating  of  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  "  light." 

But  the  most  remarkable  property  of  pure  hydrogen  gas  is 
its  ready  spontaneous  combustion,  simply  by  contact  upon  the 
points  of  fine  platinum  wires,  or  upon  a  mass  of  spongy  platinum. 
The  movement  of  the  jet  of  gas  first  excites  the  metal,  which 
reacts  by  electro-polarizing  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  whereby  it 
becomes  ignited.  A  nearly  similar  polarization  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  contained  in  alcohol  has  just  been  related,  where 
this  liquid  becomes  spontaneously  converted  into  the  half-burnt 
substance  of  vinegar  by  means  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  wound 
around  the  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

The  remarkable  fact  of  the  kindling  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas 
into  a  blaze  by  impinging  on  platinum,  was  first  discovered  by 
Dobereiner,  in  the  year  1824.  An  ingeniously  arranged  apparatus 
was  invented  for  kindling  tapers  and  fires  by  means  of  this  pro- 
cess, before  the  facilities  oi  friciion  matches  were  introduced  into 
common  use. 
88 
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It  has  been  previously  noticed  that  the  electro-dynamic  exci- 
tation producible  by  the  sudden  compression  of  air  inclosed  in  a 
tight  tube  beneath  a  piston  will  kindle  tinder ;  and  if  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen  be  substituted  in 
place  of  air,  a  powerful  detonation  will  instantaneously  ensue 
under  similar  treatment.  By  this  excitation  the  polarity  of  the 
two  kinds  of  atoms  appears  to  be  so  far  affected,  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractioD, 
so  as  to  resume  their  natural  static  condition. 

By  the  combustion  of  liydrogen  in  connection  with  pure 
oxygen,  Dr.  Hare  has  eminently  taken  the  lead  in  developing 
an  intense  degree  of  heat,  never  before  equalled.  He  contrived 
an  apparatus  for  combining  together  jets  of  the  two  gases,  which 
is  well  known  in  chemical  laboratories  by  the  name  of  "  Hare's 
compound  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe." 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphorus  is  too  familiarly 
known  to  require  a  description  here.  Like  hydrogen,  this  sub- 
stance is  always  found  in  union  with  groupings  of  other  kinds  of 
atoms.  Chemical  skill  is  similarly  requisite  to  detach  them  from 
their  union  and  to  obtain  them  pure.  They  are  collected  and 
grouped  by  organic  action  into  the  composition  of  animal  bones, 
constituting  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  separated  by  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  the  residuum  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  sub- 
jected to  a  red  heat  in  a  retort.  The  phosphorus  is  distilled  in 
drops  or  tears  from  the  beak  of  the  retort  immersed  in  water. 

A  violent  electro-dynamic  process  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  phosphorus  to  a  pure  state,  as  in  the  case  of 
producing  pure  hydrogen  ;  but  its  recoil  to  its  natural  static  con- 
dition is  in  some  respects  less  intense.  During  its  union  with  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  it  dcvelopes  the  phenomenon  of  a  pale  light, 
with  scarcely  perceptible  degrees  of  heat. 

There  is  also  a  slow  combustion  of  various  kinds  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  bodies,  which  developes  an  electro-dynamic  action 
recognizable  by  the  nerves  of  vision,  as  that  of  light     This  slow 
combustion  takes  place  in  moist,  instead  of  in  very  dry  bodies. 
The  supply  of  oxygen  is  furnished  by  mout  air,  a  portion  of  the 
water  probably  yielding  its  oxygen  to  the  decomposing  atoms  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  formation  with  which  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  become  united,  thus  reproducing  water  as  well  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 
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Pieces  of  rotting  wood,  decaying  fish,  &c.,  are  frequently  to 
be  seen  undergoing  this  species  of  slow  combustion,  shining  in 
the  dark  with  a  pale  phosphorescent  light. 

Plants  of  the  fungus  species  also  spring  forth  from  the  de- 
composing wood,  each  cherishing  its  peculiar  tribe  of  animal- 
culse,  and  rapidly  becoming  decomposed,  sometimes  with  such 
intense  electro-dynamic  action  as  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  eye. 
Mr.  Gardner  states,  that  during  his  travels  in  Brazil  he  saw 
some  plants  of  a  species  of  fungus,  1  to  2,^  inches  diameter,  which 
gave  out  a  bright  phosphorescent  light ;  and  by  combining  a  few 
of  them  together,  the  light  was  sufficient  to  read  by  in  a  dark 
room. 

That  there  is  an  electro-dynamic  action  developing  the  phe- 
nomenon of  heat  as  well  as  light,  from  the  presence  of  this  phos- 
phorescent or  slowly-burning  organic  matter,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  means  of  the  excitation  of  a  thermo-electric  apparatus, 
page  351. 

To  facilitate  this  process  a  temperature  of  60'^  or  70°  of  Fah- 
renheit is  requisite.  In  certain  conditions  of  exposure  to  a  warm 
steamy  atmosphere,  large  beams  and  timbers  of  wood  become 
speedily  reduced  to  a  soft  punky  state,  devoid  of  all  cohesive 
strength,  as  is  too  oflen  found  to  occur  in  the  dry-rot  of  the 
timbers  of  ships,  when  included  between  the  external  and  internal 
planking,  and  shut  out  from  the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  The 
joists  beneath  floors  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  basement  of 
buildings  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  species  of  slow  combus- 
tion. 

Very  elaborate  experiments  have  been  made  of  saturating 
wood  with  chemical  compounds  to  obviate  the  vast  deteriora- 
tion of  property  which  ensues  from  this  cause. 

Various  nostrums  have  been  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
resting this  slow  process  of  combustion  in  timber,  by  artificially 
producing  new  groupings  of  the  component  atoms  of  this  material. 
Corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury  most  effectually  accomplishes  this 
result  by  combining  with  the  albuminous  matter,  which  is  most 
prone  to  fermentation.  This  powerful  chemical  substance,  in 
solution  with  common  salt,  has  been  recommended  by  Kyan. 
Another  plan  is  that  of  Payne,  which  prescribes  the  saturation 
of  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  chloride  of  lime,  followed  by  a 
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forcible  injection  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  whereby  there  Ja  de- 
posited in  the  body  of  the  timber  a  strong  insoluble  gypsom, 
Pyroligneous  aeid  and  coal  tar  have  in  turn  had  their  advocates, 
as  being  specifics  against  the  dry-rot  and  decay  of  limber. 

The  removal  of  the  cauae,  wherever  practicable,  ia  more  oer- 
taia  than  any  remedies.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  ventila- 
tion, to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture.  This  may  be  in 
nearly  all  cases  effected  beneath  floors  laid  near  the  ground.  As 
an  elevated  temperature  induces  this  fermentation,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  noticfl  that  floors  laid  immediately  above  the  earth, 
when  moist  with  cold  spring  water,  have  remained  Bound  for 
nearly  a  century. 

When  certain  organic  formations,  such  as  fibres  of  cotton  or 
wool,  are  moistened  with  substances  which  readily  part  with 
their  component  atoms  of  oxygen  to  these  formations,  such  as 
water,  drying  oils,  varnish,  &c.,  they  speedily  begin  to  under^ 
this  slow  combustion,  and  present  the  familiar  phenomenon  of 
SpoNTASEODB  COMBUSTION ;  with  the  practical  results  of  which 
Insurance  Companies  frequently  gain  scientific  experience  by 
costly  lessons. 

Various  groupings  of  atoms  reduced  artificially  to  constrained 
static  conditions  by  chemical  processes,  exhibit  tJie  pheaomenon 
of  ajjontaneous  combustion,  when  brought  into  contact  together, 
as  when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  or 
upon  baryta  and  magnesia. 

The  extinguishment  of  fire  hy  icater,  is  a  case  of  the  speedy  si- 
pest  of  the  recoil  of  organic  and  inorganic  formations  to  their 
natural  static  conditions.  The  philosophy  of  this  process  does 
not  appear  to  have  hitherto  attracted  notice.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  illustrative  of  the  subject  which  occupies  our  pre- 
sent attention. 

During  the  process  of  ordinary  combustion,  the  atoms  of  the 
recoiling  fuel  become  grouped  with  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere. To  overcome  the  electro-polariKation  of  the  atoms  of 
the  fuel,  a  temperature  of  700°  to  1000°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  is 
necessary.  When  water  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  burning 
body,  this  extreme  intensity  of  polarization  ia  propagated  to  the 
atoms  of  the  water,  which  become  electro-polarized  and  reduced 
to  the  constrained  static  condition  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  o 
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only  212°  of  the  same  scale.  The  electro-dynamic  action  is  pro- 
pagated from  the  burning  mass  faster  than  it  is  excited,  and  thus 
the  temperature  becomes  immediately  reduced  below  the  point 
necessary  to  sustain  the  combustion. 

In  some  cases  the  electro-polarization  of  the  recoiling  fuel 
may  be  so  intense  as  to  overpower  the  natural  electro-polariza- 
tion of  the  component  atoms  of  the  water.  Then  the  resistance 
to  the  recoil  of  the  burning  body  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  water,  becomes  reduced  simply  to  the  diflference  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  requisite  to  decompose  water,  and  atmospheric 
air.  Potassium,  whilst  immersed  in  water,  exhibits  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  as  it  continues  to  bum  brilliantly,  even  when  im- 
mersed in  water. 

In  tracing  out  to  their  originating  cause,  the  preceding  pheno« 
mena  of  Combustion,  Fermentation,  Putrefaction,  and  Ex- 
plosion, accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  development  of  the 
phenomena  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  of  Natural 
Motive  Power,  it  has  appeared  manifest  that  they  are  all  to 
be  considered  as  results  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 


PROPAGATION  OF  MECHANICAL  ACTION  BETWEEN  GROUPINGS  OF 
ATOMS,  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  ELECTRIC  MATTER  IN  THE 
FORM  OF 

HEAT,  OR  CALORIC. 


"  A  mechanical  action  is  the  equivalent  of  an  increase  of  temperature." 

HoUzman. 


That  the  sun  is  the  great  source  both  of  Heat  and  Light  to 
terrestrial  matter,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  require  detailed  proofs. 
But  the  fact  of  the  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic 
excitation  of  the  sun  between  groupings  of  atoms  in  the  specific 
form  of  Heat,  is  not  so  palpable  to  common  observation. 
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As  tbc  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  in  this  modified 
form,  coustilutes  the  most  important  physical  power  available  by 
man,  this  subject  is  to  be  regarded  with  special  interest  in  tracing 
out  the  Sources  of  Natural  Motive  Power. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  the  essential  nature 
of  Heat,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  may  be  profitably  an- 
ticipated by  taking  a  brief  preliminary  view  of  the  pi-esent  po- 
pular doctrines  promulgated  in  the  most  recent  standard  works 
on  chemistry, 

Giiemists  have  considered  that  the  term  Ileathas  two  distinct 
meanings;  one  of  which  has  reference  to  ctTects  produced,  as  for 
instance,  the  sensation  experienced  in  touching  a  hot  body ;  and 
the  other  has  reference  to  the  came  of  these  effects.  The  cause 
of  the  effects  of  Ileal  has  been  termed  caloric,  from  the  Latin 
word  Calor,  signifying  Heat,  But  toth  the  cause,  and  effect*  pro- 
ducible thereby,  continue  to  be  denoted  popularly  by  the  same 
common  term,  "Heat" 

Dr.  Turner,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  after  discarding 
the  phlogistic  theory  of  heat,  introduced  by  Stahl,  and  also  that 
advanced  by  Lavoisier,  remarks,  "  that  it  is  easier  to  perceiTe 
the  fallacies  of  one  doctrine,  than  to  substitute  another  which 
shall  be  faultless ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  chemists  must,  for 
the  present,  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  statement,  that  energetic 
chemical  action  does  itself  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture." 

He  admits  that  "  there  are,  indeed,  strong  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  electrical  action  is  an  essential  part  of  every  chemical 
change,  and  it  is  probable  that  the'heat  developed  during  che- 
mical changes  may  be  due  to  electrical  action ;  but  this  part  of 
the  science  is  yet  too  imperfect  for  indicating  the  precise  mode  by 
which  the  effect  is  produced." 

Notwithstanding  this  allusion  to  electrical  action,  as  a  cause 
of  the  heat  developed  during  chemical  changes,  yet  the  admission 
appears  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  his  subsequent  explanation  of  the 
mechanical  forces  of  "repulsion,"  develojjed  by  the  excitation  of 
heat;  for,  he  continues,  "it  is  a  general  opinion  among  philoso- 
phers, supported  by  very  strong  facts,  that  this  repulsion  is  owing 
to  the  agency  of  heat,  which  is  somehow  attached  to  the  elemen- 
tary molecules  of  matter,  causing  them  to  repel  one  another,  Nii< 
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tural  sabstances  are  therefore  subject  to  the  action  of  two  con- 
trary and  antagonizing  forces^  one  tending  to  separate  their  par- 
ticles, the  other  to  bring  them  into  closer  proximity."  And  Dr. 
Bache,  the  American  editor  of  this  treatise  on  chemistry,  adds, 
in  an  explanatory  note,  "  that  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the 
elementary  molecules  into  closer  proximity,  is  derived  from  an 
innaie  property  of  ponderable  matter ;  while  the  force  which  tends 
to  separate  them  is  dependent  on  the  operation  of  a  distinct  prin- 
ciple, Caloric,  the  particles  of  which,  being  self-repellent,  force 
the  ponderable  particles  asunder." 

"  In  order  to  explain  why  the  caloric  remains  attached  to  the 
ponderable  molecules,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  its  particles, 
though  self  repellent,  have  an  attraction  for  ponderable  matter." 

In  detailing  the  facts  of  the  action  of  heated  bodies  on  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  eye,  Dr.  Turner  further  states,  that 
"when  heat  is  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent  in  bodies,  they 
are  said  to  shine  or  become  incandescent.  On  this  important  pro- 
perty depends  all  our  methods  of  artificial  illumination^  Thus 
the  functions  of  the  "  imponderable  agents,"  heat  and  light,  are 
confusingly  blended  together. 

Miiller  affirms,  in  his  recently  published  treatise  on  Physics, 
that  "the  forces  which  are  continuously  acting  between  the  adja- 
cent atoms  or  molecules  of  bodies,  are  termed  molecular  forces. 
The  force  which  holds  together  the  particles  of  a  solid  body,  is 
termed  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  we  assume  to  be  called  forth 
by  a  mutual  attraction  of  atoms.  Now  if  atoms  mutually  attract 
each  other,  and  heat  be  deemed  material,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  this  latter  kind  of  atoms  can  mutually  repel 
each  other;  therefore,  to  explain  this  repulsion,  as  observable  in 
gases,  we  assume  that  there  is  another  and  an  opposite  force, 
which  we  term  the  force  of  expansion  J*^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  chapter  of  Graham's 
Treatise  on  Chemistry,  the  author  remarks,  "  our  knowledge  of 
heat  is  limited  to  the  different  effects  which  it  produces  upon 
bodies,  and  the  mode  of  its  transmission ;  and  these  subjects  may 
be  considered  without  reference  to  any  theory  of  the  nature  of 
this  agent."  These  eflfects  he  considers  under  five  different 
heads,  viz.,  expansion^  specific  heat,  communication  of  heat  hy  cou' 
ductian  and  radiation,  liquefaction,  and  vaporization. 
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"It  is  convenient  to  adopt  a  material  tteory  of  heat,"  he 
continues,  "  in  considering  its  accumulation  in  bodies,  and  in  ex- 
pressing relative  quantities  of  heat,  and  the  relative  capacities  of 
bodies  for  heat;  for  heat,  unlike  light,  is  never  extingoisbed 
when  it  falls  upon  a  body,  but  is  either  reflected,  and  may  be 
further  traced,  or  ia  absorbed  and  accumulated  in  the  body,  and 
may  be  again  derived  from  it  without  loss,"  &c.  "  When  the 
calorific  rays  of  the  sun  pass  through  glass,  and  strike  a  black 
vail,  they  are  absorbed,  and  appear  immediately  afterwards 
radiating  from  the  heated  wall." 

In  a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  of  heat,  or  caloric,  by 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  the  following  explanation  appears  to  be  the  sum- 
mary conclusion  to  which  the  author  finally  arrives. 

"  By  the  affinity  of  ponderable  matter  for  caloric,  its  atoms 
are  approximated  and  held  together ;  by  the  elasticor  self-repelling 
property  of  caloric,  it  separates  the  atoms  from  each  other,  as 
in  gasefaction,  explosion,  and  all  decora  positions,"  He  costiaoe^ 
"this  doctrine  throws  a  clear  and  full  light  on  all  the  powei^ 
motions,  combinations  and  decompositions  of  the  elements  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  and  sustained ;  and  when  perfeclly  un- 
folded in  all  its  relations,  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  simple  and 
rational  interpretation  of  the  book  of  nature."  Again,  at  pi^ 
176,  be  observes,  "  by  the  attraction  of  caloric  for  poadeisble 
matter,  it  unites  and  holds  together  all  things ;  by  its  sdf'repttl- 
aive  agency  it  separates  and  expands  all  things." 

These  vague  sentences  are  the  summary  result  of  the  iniOTma- 
tion  contained  in  a  treatise  on  heat,  which  occupies  the  pages  of 
two  considerable  octavo  volumes.  He  uses  the  terms,  "attraction 
of  caloric,"  and  of  "self-repulsive  agency,"  to  designate  both  the 
causes  and  eSects  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  glean  &om  his 
volumes,  therefore,  little  more  than  a  statement  of  mechanical 
effects  produced. 

The  preceding  brief  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  science  of  Heat.  These  imperfect 
views  of  this  mechanical  agency  may  serve  as  convenient  fictaoua 
for  illustrating  and  classifying  the  facts  of  the  grouping  of  atoms 
into  the  combinations,  of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
science  uf  chemistry  to  give  a  descriptive  account.  But  these 
vague  assumptions  ore  not  admissible  in  the  scienoe  of  Media- 
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nics,  in  answer  to  inquiries  into  tlie  cause  of  the  natural  motive 
power,  wbicli  produces  the  states  of  rest  and  motion  of  matter. 

The  fact  of  heating  fine  wires  red-hot  by  the  propagation 
of  electric  action  through  them,  and  of  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  every  characteristic  phenomenon  of  heat,  has  been 
repeatedly  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  treating  of 
the  subject  of  Heat,  a  few  details  will  be  added  of  the  practical 
results  effected  by  the  application  of  this  excitation. 

It  appears  that  a  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  only  one  or 
two  inches  square,  will  render  red-hot  one  inch  in  length  of 
platinum  wire,  of  the  diameter  of  Tst'h  part  of  ao  inch.  As  the 
sizes  cf  the  battery  plates  are  increased,  their  heating  power  is 
augmented,  as  has  been  detailed  (page  330,  figure  78)  in  describ- 
ing Hare's  calorimeter. 

Dr.  Hare  states  that  in  proportion  as  the  pair  of  zinc  and 
copper  plates  are  enlarged,  a  larger  wire  may  be  rendered  incandes- 
oent;  and  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  series  of  plates  of 
the  same  size,  a  greater  length  of  wire  of  the  same  size  or  diame- 
ter may  be  rendered  incandescent. 

A  piece  of  platinum  wire,  5|  feet  long,  and  y',th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  was  rendered  red-hot  by  Mr,  Children's  large  galvanic 
battery. 

In  heating  wire  to  a  red  heat  by  electrical  action,  it  ia  found 
that  the  middle  portion  of  the  wire  becomes  first  ignited,  and  the 
incandescence  gradually  becomes  extended  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire. 

The  discharge  of  a  powerful  Leyden  battery  not  only  ignites 
but  even  fuses  into  the  globules  a  considerable  extent  of  conduot- 
ing  wires. 

The  excitation  of  heat  by  galvanic  batteries  has  of  late  years 
been  frequently  employed  for  igniting  gunpowder  in  mines  and 
Btone  quarries,  and  even  for  producing  submarine  explosions. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  solder  a  short  piece  oi  fine  platinum 
wire  constituting  a  portion  of  the  coarser  conducting  wire  of  an 
extended  galvanic  circuit,  to  render  the  fine  wire  red-hot  imme- 
diately in  closing  the  contact  with  the  battery  pole.  If  this 
piece  of  fine  wire  be  arranged  in  contact  with  gunpowder  it  he- 
comes  ignited. 

A  number  of  these  fine  wires  may  be  arranged  in  contact  with 
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several  magaziDes  of  gunpowder  to  produce  siraultaneoua  explo- 
sions. By  thus  firing  at  the  same  instant  several  blasts  in  rocks, 
long  seams  and  large  masses  may  be  split  off  and  detached  there- 
from. For  firing  charges  of  gunpowder  in  drill-holes  in  rocks, 
Dr.  Hare  has  contrived  the  arrangement  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut. A,  denotes  the  tin  cylinder  filled  with 
*''*  "^  gunpowder;  C,  denotes  a  cord,  of  twisted 

i>  t  wire,  of  two  or  three  strands,  as  represented 

/  ^  "AII/        **  ^"     ^°^  °^  ^^^™  '^  ^^  ^^^   ^°®^  ^'^' 
\    l\t  and  the  others  of  about  No.  24.     From  a 

I  /  portion  of  thia  twisted  wire  are  cut  out  all 

I  /  the  coarse  wires,  leaving  only  the  fine  one. 

\}  This  corded  wire  is  inserted  through  a  cork 

H  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  is  extended  to 

the  bottom  of  it,  to  which  it  is  soldered. 

.    To  the  side  of  the  case  is  soldered  a  copper 

wire,  forming  the  returning  circuit,  B.    To 

^    prevent  the  breakage  of  the  slender  wire,  it 

IjH  is  drawn  into  a  groove  or  saw-kerf  made 
H  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  E,  in  the  cavity  of 
'™  which  some  gunpowder  is  compactly  placed. 
The  explosion  may  be  rendered  more  im- 
mediate by  substituting  fulminating  pow- 
ders, composed  of  the  nitrates  of  mercury, 
or  of  silver,  or  the  combustible  preparation 
used  for  friction  matches. 

By  inspecting  the  preceding  figure,  it  will  be  perceived  th^ 
the  battery  circuit  is  established  by  propagating  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  down  through  the  usual  dry  sand  or  compacted 
matter,  confining  the  charge  in  drilled  rocks,  and  through  the 
cork  to  the  powder  contained  in  the  ease  beneath.  Passing 
through  the  fine  wire  to  the  bottom  of  the  case,  the  retumiog 
circuit  is  propagated  by  the  conducting  wire  B,  back  to  the  op- 
posite battery  pole. 

Remarkable  instances  of  the  employment  of  the  exdtation  of 
heat  by  electricity  for  producing  important  explosions  of  gun- 
powder have  been  recorded  occasionally  in  public  journals. 
Among  the  most  surprising  is  the  submarine  explosion  whereby 
the  wreck  of  the  lioyal  George  was  blown  to  pieces  ia  the  harbor 
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of  Portsmouth,  beneath  a  depth  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of 
water.  In  preparing  the  way  for  a  railroad  along  the  face  of  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  nearly  a  million  of  tons  of  earth  were  displaced 
by  several  explosions  of  gunpowder  fired  instantaneously  by 
wires  ignited  by  a  galvanic  battery  stationed  at  a  distance  of  1000 
feet  therefrom.  Three  distinct  mines,  containing  each  about 
6000  pounds  of  gunpowder,  were  simultaneously  fired  in  this 
sublime  experimental  test  of  the  powers  of  electric  action  in  the 
modified  form  of  Heat,  and  the  labor  of  twelve  months  was  ac- 
complished in  a  few  minutes. 

The  following  graphic  description,  from  the  London  Times, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  grand  achievement  of  the  art 
of  man.  "  A  low,  faint,  indistinct,  indescribable,  moaning  sub- 
terraneous rumble  was  heard,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  began  to  belly  out,  and  then,  almost  instanta- 
neously, about  500  feet  in  breadth  began  gradually,  but  rapidly, 
to  sink.  There  was  no  roaring  explosion,  no  bursting  out  of 
fire,  no  violent  crashing  and  splitting  of  rocks,  and  compara- 
tively speaking,  very  little  smoke.  The  rock  seemed  as  if  it  had 
exchanged  its  solid  for  a  fiuid  nature ;  for  it  glided  like  a  stream 
into  the  sea,"  &c. 

A  successful  experiment  has  been  made  of  the  employment 
of  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  to  ignite  fine  wire  in  caissons 
containing  gunpowder  submerged  at  the  entrance  of  New- York 
harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  render- 
ing available  a  new  and  formidable  system  of  harbor-defences 
against  invasions  of  hostile  fleets.  "At  the  instant  of  the  signal 
given,  the  hulk,  stationed  over  this  submarine  mine,  was  seen 
to  rise  upwards  in  shattered  fragments." 

That  the  excitation  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat  is  due  to  in- 
tense development  of  electrical  excitation,  if  it  be  not  indeed 
truly  an  electrical  phenomenon,  appears  to  admit  of  an  admirable 
illustration  by  the  following  experiments  reported  by  Mr.  Snow 
Harris. 
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Comparative  table  o/the  developmerU  o/'heat  in  various  kinds  of 
metals  used  as  conducting  wires. 


Gold, 
Zinc, 
FUtlnum, 


l-OO  I 
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By  carefully  comparing  the  degree  of  beat  evolved  with  the 
comparative  resistance  to  the  conduction  of  electricity,  it  will  be 
found  that  precisely  in  the  ratio  that  the  conducting  bodies  ob- 
Btmct  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  through 
them,  they  exhibit  a  corresponding  equivalent  propagation  of 
the  same  electro-dynamic  action  in  another  modified  form  popu- 
larly recognized  as  that  of  "  Heat."  The  metal  silver  being 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  or  the  unit,  and  lead  being 
found  to  absorb  12  fold  more  of  the  electro-dynamic  action,  it 
actually  exhibits  the  same  relative  increase  of  the  electro-dyna- 
mic action  in  the  form  of  heai^  being  12  fold  of  that  of  the  silver, 
se  denolod  by  the  ratio  of  72  to  6. 

Thus  the  continuous  propagation  of  any  given  extent  of  elec- 
tro-dynamic impulaes  ia  accounted  for  very  exactly  either  in  the 
modified  form  of  the  action  of  electricity  transmitted  to  act  at  a 
distance,  or  in  that  of  physical  action  on  the  wire  in  the  modified 
form  of  Heat.  Thus  also  is  demonstrated  the  ready  converti- 
bility of  the  one  class  of  phenomena  into  those  of  the  other,  if 
not  their  absolute  identity. 

The  continuous  propagation  of  the  same  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion through  the  conducting  bodies,  which  receive  a  portion  of 
the  impulses  in  the  form  of  heat,  as  above  specified,  admits  of 
being  further  extended  beyond  the  end  of  such  conducting  body 
in  the  modified  form  of  light,  or  lucifer  action,  as  occurs  in  an 
electric  spark,  or  current,  between  two  charcoal  points,  as  will 
be  presently  more  particularly  detailed. 

In  investigating  the  nature  and  properties  of  heat,  it  becomes 
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necessary  first  to  examine  the  standard  texts  by  which  these 
properties  are  to  be  judged. 

Ex:j)ansion  of  Bodies^  or  the  Occupancy  of  a  Cheater  Extent  of  Space 
by  Groupings  of  Atoms,  considered  as  a  Test  of  the  Agency  of 
''Eeaiy 

The  expansion  or  separation  of  the  atoms  of  mercury  in  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  is  resorted  to  by  mankind  as  the  most 
convenient  test  of  the  action  of  "  Heat ;"  in  like  manner  as  the 
separation  of  a  pair  of  diverging  pith  balls  is  similarly  resorted 
to  as  the  surest  test  of  the  action  of  electricity.  In  both  cases, 
therefore,  a  mechanical  action  constitutes  the  test  resorted  to  for 
determining  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  of  electrity. 

That  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  not  produced  by  the 
mere  absorption  of  a  material  fluid,  as  a  sponge  is  swelled  by 
the  absorption  of  fluids,  is  manifest  from  the  extraordinary  irre- 
gularity of  the  expansion  of  bodies,  whilst  their  component  atoms 
are  subjected  to  a  gradually  augmented  temperature.  A  quan- 
tity of  water  is  caused  to  occupy  1700  fold  more  space  by  in- 
creasing its  temperature  from  212°  to  218°  on  Fahrenheit's  scale 
of  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer. 
And  then,  again,  the  very  mercury  itself  at  a  certain  degree  of 
the  increase  of  its  temperature  becomes  similarly  expanded  into 
vapor,  like  the  steam  of  water.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  on 
cooling  water  and  crystallizable  melted  metals,  it  is  experimen- 
tally found  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  reduced  temperature  they 
all  suddenly  become  expanded  with  intense  violence,  as  has  been 
described  in  the  bursting  of  cannon  by  the  freezing  of  water. 

These  facts  conclusively  show,  that  although  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  regular  expansion  of  bodies  becomes  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate test  of  their  steadily  augmented  temperature,  yet  this  prin- 
ciple of  expansion  is  truthful  only  to  a  limited  range  in  all 
groupings  of  elementary  atoms.  The  dynamic  action  which 
becomes  simultaneously  developed  with  every  change  of  the 
groupings  of  atoms  from  one  electro-static  condition  to  another, 
interferes  with  the  regular  expansion  of  bodies,  producing  the 
most  extraordinary  discrepancies  to  any  uniform  law  of  expan- 
sion by  heat      Thermometers  are,  therefore,  strictly  reliable 
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philoBOphical  teats  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat  o 
limited  degrees  of  changes  of  temperature. 

Besides,  it  appears  from  a  recent  communication  of  Plod 
to  Arago,  that  air  ia  the  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer  is  caaaed 
to  become  expanded  in  volume  by  being  exposed  to  the  electro- 
polariiuation  induced  by  the  two  poles  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet. 

To  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  expansion  of  bodies  by 
heat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  principles  established  in 
treating  of  the  grouping  of  atoms  into  visible  ma^itudea.  All 
BUch  groupings  being  mechanical  effects  produced  by  oontiniioue 
mechanical  impulses  holding  them  together  in  masses  (page  71), 
it  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  including  that  of  developing  the  phenomenon  of 
heat,  is  traceable  to  the  reciprocal  mechanical  actions  and  re- 
actions between  the  atoms  of  masses  constituting  molecttlar 
action.  The  law  established  by  Dulong  and  Petit  (page  7S), 
abowing  that  there  exists  a  relationship  between  the  weights  of 
each  kind  of  ultimate  atom  and  its  specific  heat,  demonstrates 
conclusively  this  fact.  The  weight  of  each  atom  actually  repre- 
sents the  mechanical  action  developed  between  it  and  the  mass  of 
matter  of  the  earth,  and  the  specijic  heat  of  each  atom  represents 
the  development  of  a  corresponding  extent  of  mechanical  action 
between  the  groupings  of  approximated  atoms.  It  having  been 
found  that  each  kind  of  "  simple  atoms  has  the  same  capacity  for 
heat,"  the  conclusion  has  hence  been  deduced  that  "  the  specific 
heat  of  a  body  thus  affords  the  means  of  fixing  its  atomic  weight." 

Tlie  theory  of  UilenC  heat,  advanced  by  Dr,  Black,  admits  of 
an  admirably  simple  illustration,  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  continuous  propagation  of  mechanical  action  between 
groupings  of  atoms  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  by 
successive  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  their  electro-polariza- 
tions (page  359),  as  demonstrated  by  the  constancy  of  the  united 
sums  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  mainly  anticipated  in 
the  chapter  on  T hk km o- electricity.  By  means  of  the  instru- 
ment represented  by  figure  88,  page  354,  it  baa  been  shown  that 
changes  of  temperature  from  heat  to  cold  may  at  pleasure  be 
produced,  simply  by  changing  the  direction  of  electric  curreote. 
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The  excitation  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity,  has  been  traced  to 
the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  in  variously  modified 
forms,  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  as  will  appear  on 
recurring  to  page  844  and  852.  Little  more  remains  than  to  clas- 
sify the  facts  and  principles  there  detailed. 

Considering  that  the  action  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
constitutes  the  properties  of  matter  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that 
the  phenomenon  of  heat  is  the  result  of  this  action  among  the 
constituent  atoms  of  bodies,  we  may  consider  the  loss  or  gain, 
the  development  or  non-development  of  Heat,  simply  as  changes 
of  intensity  of  mechanical  action ;  and  we  have  reason  to  calcu- 
late, on  this  principle,  that  although  no  ponderable  constituent 
atoms  of  a  body  may  be  lost  or  gained,  yet  changes  of  inten- 
sity of  electro-dynamic  forces  may  produce  such  a  difference  in 
the  relative  states  of  union  of  all  kinds  of  atoms,  as  to  render 
manifest  entirely  new  and  different  characteristic  properties  in 
the  bodies  composed  of  them. 

The  following  experiment  serves  to  show  that  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  expansion  of  bodies,  considered  as  a  test  of  the  in- 
crease of  their  heat,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  vibrations  of  their 
component  atoms  actually  producible  by  changes  of  their  tempe- 
rature. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  states,*  that  peculiar  vibrations  are  found  to 
take  place  between  metallic  masses  of  different  temperatures ;  and 

a  rocking  motion  may  be  thus  imparted  to  a 
Fi^.  134.  ^        large  piece  of  brass,  if  suitably  formed  for  this 
purpose.    Let  B  represent  a  heated  curved  bar  of 
brass,  placed  upon  the  cold  flat  surface  of  a 
supporter   or  stand  of  lead,  L.     The  thermo- 
electric action,  which  takes  place  at  the  point  of 
their  reciprocal  contact,  produces  a  vibration  and 
rocking  motion  of  the  brass  bar,  thus  rendering 
direct  evidence  of  the  action  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force 
from  this  source  of  exciting  power. 

The  intense  vibratory  motion  even  produces  a  sound  re- 
sembling a  musical  note  of  a  glass  harmonicon. 

The  most  intense  vibratory  action  is  producible,  according  to 

*Phil.  Magazine,  3d  series,  vol.  Ill,  page  821. 
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Professor  Forbes'  experiments,  between  the  best  and  worst  con- 
ductors of  heat,  the  latter  being  used  as  the  cold  body. 

Theory  would  lead  tia  to  infer,  that  if  the  phenomenon  of 
"  beat "  be  an  effect  produced  of  the  rapid  vibration  of  electric 
matter  esiating  in  connection  with  groupings  of  grosser  elemen- 
tary atoms,  that  the  rapid  niagnetiEation,  and  demagTietization 
of  soft  iron  bars,  or  of  the  keepers  of  magnets,  should  produce 
such  a  disturbance  of  their  electro-static  conditions  as  to  devolope 
dynamic  action  corresponding  with  that  of  "  heaU"  This  fact  ap- 
pears actually  to  have  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Grove.  He  succeeded  in  producing,  in  a  cylindrical  cast-iroQ 
keeper,  when  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized,  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  several  degrees  beyond  that  which  occurred  in 
the  electro-magnet,  and  which  therefore  could  not  have  been  due 
to  the  radiation  of  heat  from  it.  Subsequently,  "  distinct  thermal 
effects  were  detected  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  opposite  to  a  ro- 
tating permanent  steel  magnet." 

Considering,  then,  the  rapid  molecular  vibrations  of  atoms  to 
represent  the  mechanical  action  which  Hollzman  affirms  to  be 
"the equivalent  of  an  increase  of  temperature,"  we  are  afforded 
a  direct  clue  to  the  gradual  scale  of  expa^ision  of  bodies  by  heat. 
Neither  atoms  nor  masses  can  be  put  into  vibratory  motion  with- 
out occupying  more  space  to  admit  of  this  vibration ;  for  a  body 
cannot  vibrate  without  changing  its  place  in  space ;  and  to  allow 
of  this  it  must  necessarily  occupy  more  room,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  of  volume. 

But  the  sudden  expansion  of  all  bodies  capable  of  being  re- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat  from  solid  to  liquid  states,  and  also 
to  aeriform  states,  shows  a  speedy  limit  to  this  range  of  expao- 
sion,  as  exhibited  when  the  beat  applied  to  the  mercury  iu  the 
ball  of  the  thermometer  exceeds  660°  degrees  (Fahr,),  The 
atoms  of  mercury,  when  reduced  to  this  extreme  degree  of  vi- 
bration, become  so  far  removed  asunder  by  the  electro-dynamic 
impulses,  as  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  natural  static  con- 
ditions of  electro-polarization.  At  the  instant  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced, a  new  order  of  electro-polarization  becomes  established 
among  the  atoms.  They  at  once  occupy  many  fold  more  space, 
precisely  as  when  water  ia  converted  into  steam  by  an  increase 
of  temperature  of  1"  over  212°. 
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Here,  then,  is  brought  into  play  another  cause  of  expansion 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Vibration^  as  above  stated.  Micro- 
scopic observations  have  not  yet  disclosed  what  the  exact  order 
of  arrangement  of  the  atoms  may  be  in  this  new  electro-polariza- 
tion of  them.  Beasonings  from  analogy,  lead  us  to  infer  proba- 
ble changes  from  polar  to  equatorial  arrangements  of  the  atoms 
(figure  28,  page  225),  corresponding  with  the  dia-magnetic  action 
(page  501),  the  latter  predominating  over  the  former. 

From  the  fact  that  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  water  occupies 
1700  fold  more  space  by  the  increase  of  only  one  degree  of 
temperature,  as  denoted  by  the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  we  can- 
not conceive  that  this  extraordinary  expansion  in  volume  can 
take  place  without  an  arrangement  of  the  polarization  of  the 
atoms  corresponding  with  those  artificially  producible  by  means 
of  establishing  electro-dynamic  circuits  or  circles.  These  are 
represented  by  the  white  volume  of  smoke  formed  into  Electro- 
dynamic  Bings  (fig.  121,  page  477),  which  are  combined  into 
vesicular  or  globular  forms,  like  soap  bubbles  artificially  pro- 
duced (page  478). 

To  reduce  the  grouping  of  atoms  of  water  to  this  extreme 
electro-polarized  condition,  must  require  a  correspondingly  ex- 
treme propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  accompanied  by  a 
simultaneous  reaction  necessarily  to  be  overcome,  and  to  be  re- 
developed on  the  recoil  of  the  atoms  of  steam  from  their  con- 
strained static  condition  to  their  natural  static  condition  of  water. 

This  reaction  appears  to  constitute  the  phenomenon  of  latent 
heat,  developed  by  the  condensation  of  steam.  And  considering 
latent  heat  to  represent  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  the  continuous  propaga- 
tion of  this  mechanical  action  may  be  traced  in  the  various 
specific  forms  of  Electric  Sparks  (page  38),  of  Heat^  Light, 
Steam-power,  Animal  Motive-power  (page  42),  and  of  Attraction 
and  Repulsion  (page  44).  By  watching  these  Protean  changes, 
the  mechanical  action  propagated  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter  may  be  traced  continuously,  and  detected  with  unfail- 
ing certainty. 

This  is  die  best  account  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer  in  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  of  the  eocpansion  of  water  into  steam 
by  means  of  heat. 
89 
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FViction  and  other  processes  of  Mechanical  Action  otibodtet, 

as  a  cause  of  Heat.  — 

Every  mechanical  movement  of  bodies  near  each  otber,  IB 
well  as  in  contact  with  each  other,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
a  cause  of  electric  excitation,  and  of  the  consequent  propagation 
of  mechanical  action  in  some  of  the  variously  modiGed  forms 
which  have  just  been  recapitulated:  consequently  every  catise  of 
the  excitation  of  electricity  is  a  cause  of  the  excitation  of  Heat. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  simple  experiments  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  sensations  of  heat,  as  tested  by  the  nerves  offedi&g 
originate  from  mechanical  action,  is  readily  made  by  rabbtag 
any  part  of  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  mors* 
Bient  of  the  hand,  whilst  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
produces  the  sensation  of  heat,  both  in  the  ner^^es  of  the  hand, 
and  in  those  of  the  parts  of  the  body  subjected  to  frrctioa.  By 
a  violent  mechanic^  action  or  friction  of  the  heel  upon  sAjT 
carpet,  the  effect  of  a  burning  heat  is  producible,  even  to'iU 
blistering  of  the  skin. 

t)r.  Turner  affirms,  "  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
duetion  of  heat  by  means  of  ,^(wn."  This  is  equivalent  to  af 
firming  that  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  transmission  of 
impulses  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  so  long  as  such 
impulses  are  continuously  imparted  thereto.  This  result  wis 
practically  verified  by  Rumford  (page  58).  So  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  impart  the  mechanical  action  originating  either  from 
the  solar  excitation  of  water  power  or  steam  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boring  cannon,  he  found  that  the  friction  of  the  parts 
of  the  boring  apparatus  continuously  transmitted  this  mechanical 
action  in  the  form  of  sensible  heat,  sufficiently  to  keep  water 
constantly  boiling. 

Deeming  friction  simply  a  mechanical  action,  and  nothing 
material  in  itself^  he  sagaciously  concluded  that  heat  coold  not 
be  material.  Thus  nearly  did  this  eminent  practical  philosopher 
arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  nature  of  heat,  as  being  simply 
the  transmission  of  mechanical  action  through  the  mediiun  of 
deotric  matter. 

The  propagation  of  mechanical  action  in  the  many  and  rarifld 
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forms  of  light,  chemical  action,  and  steam,  as  veil  as  in  that  of 
heat,  was  once  simultaneoualy  exhibited  to  me  in  an  impreaaive 
manner  during  an  experimental  trial  of  the  effective  motive- 
power  of  a  large  Turbine  water-wheel  of  about  80  horse-power. 

To  produce  a  resistance  of  friction  corresponding  with  this 
powerful  mechanical  action,  two  pieces  of  timber  were  applied  to 
the  two  opposite  parts  of  the  circumference  of  a  stout  iron  wheel, 
which  was  compressed  between  them  by  tightening  the  screw 
bolts  connecting  them.  This  iron  wheel  was  fixed  upon  the 
vertical  shaft  of  the  Turbine  wheel.  The  surface  of  it  was 
smoothly  turned  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  wood.  A  rope,  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  one  end,  was  passed  over  a  pulley 
and  attached  by  the  other  end  to  the  extremity  of  the  timber, 
which  furnished  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  The  tension 
thus  determined  in  pounds  being  multiplied  into  the  velocity,  in 
feet  per  minute,  of  the  revolving  surface  of  the  rim  subjected  to 
Miction,  served  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  motive-power  thus 
developed. 

To  guard  against  the  anticipated  excitation  of  heat  by  fric- 
tion, and  the  consequent  burning  of  the  sides  of  the  timbers 
compressing  the  iron  rim,  a  small  jet  of  water  was  directed  to 
trickle  upon  each  of  the  compressing  surfaces  of  the  beams. 

When  a  full  head  of  water  was  turned  upon  the  Turbine 
wheel,  there  appeared  to  be  a  force  developed  equal  to  that  of 
about  eighty  horse-power  of  Boulton  and  Watts'  standard,  which 
was  expended  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  friction  between 
the  rubbing  and  rubbed  parts. 

So  intense  was  this  mechanical  action,  developed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Friction,  that  the  two  small  streams  of  water  became 
speedily  converted  into  steam,  which  issued  forth  during  the 
first  trial,  as  if  discharged  from  the  stop-cock  of  a  steam-boiler. 
The  wooden  beams  6naily  took  fire,  and  amid  the  cloud  of  vapor 
and  smoke  the  lights  became  extinguished,  and  the  half-suffo- 
cated workmen  were  compelled  to  retreat,  until  the  rubbing 
parts  could  be  drenched  with  a  more  abundant  jet  of  water. 

In  contemplating  the  volume  of  rushing  steam,  attended 
with  scintillations  of  sparks,  and  smoke  from  the  charred  wood, 
the  interesting  spectacle  impressed  upon  my  mind  a  striking 
proof  of  the  remarkably  diversified  modifications  of  the  propa- 
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gation  of  impulses  aere  dispUyed,  origioatiiig  from  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun.  Ck)iQroeDcing  with  the  soUr  evaponr 
Uov  of  the  ocean  waters,  this  action  was  propagated  through  the 
Tarioua  stages  of  clouds  and  condensing  niia-drops,  accumulated 
in  the  waters  of  the  mill-stream,  to  produce  an  available  water 
power  equal  to  that  of  eighty  horses.  Thb  extent  of  me- 
chanical action  was  propagated  by  friction  to  reproduce  an  ex- 
tent of  steamy  vapor  adequate  to  operating  a  tiny  model  of  a 
steam-engine.  There  was  a  simultaneous  development  of  the 
phenomena  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Chemical  Becompoeition  of  the 
organic  formations  of  the  beams  of  wood- 
No  link  was  here  wanting  of  the  chain  in  the  successiTe  pro- 
pagations of  the  electro- dynamic  action  of  the  sun  between  atoms 
and  masses  of  terrestrial  matter  at  insensible  distances,  and  of 
masses  at  sensible  distances,  through  the  medium  of  electrw 
matter. 

Wherever  there  is  a  propagation  of  electro-dynamtc  action, 
there  mnat  be  an  equal  and  opposite  electro-dynamic  reactioD,  in 
accordance  with  an  often-repeated  law  of  mechanical  science. 
Hence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  besistancb  to  m»- 
CHANICAIi  ACTION  popularly  ascribed  to  FRICTION,  u  an  BLECIBO- 
DYNAMIC   KEACTION. 

That  the  mechanical  resistance  which  is  found  to  take  place 
between  the  surfaces  of  bodies  sliding  over  each  other  may  be 
due  to  electro-dynamic  forces,  or  essentially  modified  thereby,  the 
following  experiment  seems  to  demonstrate. 

Let  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  be  roughened  by  grinding  its 
surface  with  emery  applied  to  a  piece  of  sheet  lead ;  whilst  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  is  left  with  its  natural  smooth  and  polished 
surface.  Apply  a  rubber,  suitable  for  exciting  electricity,  to  the 
surface  of  this  tube  by  a  longitudinal  process  of  friction,  so  that 
each  stroke  may  be  made  to  traverse  equal  portions  of  the 
roughened  and  polished  surfaces,  commencing  the  stroke  on  the 
polished  part,  and  terminating  it  on  the  roughened  part.  The 
established  mechanical  theory  of  friction  teaches  us  to  anticipate 
that  the  greatest  obstruction  or  resistance  of  friction  will  occur 
whilst  the  rubber  is  passing  over  the  roughened  surlace  of  the 
glass ;  and  the  least  obstruction  whilst  the  rubber  is  gliding  over 
the  polished  port    But  the  reverse  of  this  fact  is  found  to  be  the 
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case;  for  the  polished  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glass  acquires 
positive  excitation,  and  the  rubber  the  negative  state  of  excita- 
tion, and  a  consequent  attractive  and  adhesive  force  ensues  between 
them,  which  presents  the  phenomenon  of  friction  to  a  considera- 
ble degree ;  but  when  the  same  rubber,  in  its  progress,  passes 
over  the  roughened  surface  of  the  glass,  it  becomes  positively 
excited,  instead  of  negatively,  and  the  rough  glass  negatively 
instead  of  positively,  and  hence  a  repulsion  ensues,  which 
actually  reduces  the  resistance  of  friction,  by  permitting  the  rub- 
ber to  slide  more  easily  over  the  rough  than  over  the  polished 
surface.  The  anomalous  fact,  in  practical  mechanics,  that  more 
intense  friction  sometimes  occurs  between  exquisitely  polished 
surfaces  than  between  the  same  surfaces  less  highly  polished,  may 
be  therefore  similarly  due  in  some  degree  to  electrical  agency ; 
and  the  properties  of  oil  to  reduce  the  friction  of  the  rubbing 
parts  of  machines,  may  be  due  also  to  the  same  agency.  The 
presence  of  oily  matter  in  the  composition  of  the  amalgam  ap- 
plied to  rubbers  of  electrical  machines,  contributes  most  essentially 
to  the  development  of  the  excitation  of  similar  repellent  electric 
forces.  On  this  same  principle  of  the  development,  in  approxi- 
mated bodies,  of  similar  electrical  conditions  of  excitation  causing 
the  phenomenon  of  repulsion  to  ensue,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
slightest  force  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  piece  of  white  silk  over  the 
surface  of  another  similar  piece  of  white  silk ;  whilst  by  substi- 
tuting one  of  the  same  pieces  of  silk  after  being  dyed  black,  it 
will  require  a  force  of  several  pounds  to  overcome  the  friction 
which  ensues  from  the  mere  change  of  the  electric  condition, 
induced  by  the  change  of  its  color  in  the  process  of  dyeing. 
The  law  of  increase  of  pressure  doubtlessly  has  an  influence  in 
this  case,  combined  with  electric  action. 

M.  Becquerel,  by  a  course  of  experiments,  has  sought  to 
determine  the  phenomena  which  took  place  when  two  bodies 
were  subjected  to  the  actionof  a  given  pressure,  and  then  quickly 
separated.  He  found  that  the  excess  of  electricity  acquired  by 
each  body  was  proportionate  to  the  pressure^  as  long  as  it  was  not 
great  enough  to  disorganize  the  body. 

This  law  is  the  same  as  that  which  actually  governs  the 
increase  of  the  mechanical  friction  of  bodies,  and  also  of  the 
heat  resulting  therefrom ;  and  serves  to  corroborate  the  supposi- 
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tion,  that  tbe  resistance  of  friction  of  smoothly  polished  metallic 
surfaces  may  be  essentially  due  to  the  dynamic  xeaction  propa- 
gated through  the  medium  of  electric  matter. 

The  conduction  of  heat  has  been  referred  to  at  page  34i, 
as  being  analogous  to  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action 
through  different  bodies.  The  action  and  reaction  of  cmnentB 
induced  by  thermo-electric  excitation  are  more  intense,  as  the 
abbreviated  closed  circuits  become  more  restricted  to  specific 
parts  of  non-conducting  bodies. 

Every  disturbance  of  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  capable  of 
propagating  through  the  medium  of  conducting  wires  to  remote 
distances  sufficient  mechanical  action  to  turn  a  galvanometer 
needle  on  its  pivot  (page  862),  precisely  as  when  the  dectro-static 
condition  of  such  body  is  disturbed.  The  final  action  on  the 
needle  becomes  alike  resolvable  into  mechanical  impulses,  whether 
a  red-hot  iron  bar,  a  cold  steel  bar  magnet,  or  an  electrically  excited 
body  be  moved  toward  a  body,  as  a  disturbing  cause.  There 
appears  to  be  no  link  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence  to  establish 
the  complete  similarity  of  the  modes  of  propagating  mechanical 
action  by  means  of  the  electro-polarization  of  the  constituent 
atoms  of  conducting  bodies,  and  the  identity  of  thermo-^kctneal 
and  mechanical  action  (page  848),  even  to  the  welding  together 
of  pieces  of  iron  beneath  cold  water. 

The  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  form  of  heat  becomes  prop 
agatcd  through  imperfectly  conducting  bodies,  with  a  very  slow, 
but  nevertheless  with  a  very  certain  progress,  in  continuously 
extending  closed  circuits,  producing  molecular  vibrjitions ;  and 
if  there  be  a  continuous  propagation  of  this  action  through  an 
imperfectly  conducting  body,  the  intensity  of  the  excitation  be- 
comes finally  extended  uniformly  throughout  the  mass.  The 
sides  of  the  brickwork  of  furnaces  of  steam-boilers,  when  left 
uncovered  and  free  to  propagate  the  electro-dynamic  action  to  the 
adjacent  air,  render  commonly  manifest  very  slight  warmth  to 
the  hand.  But  when  the  surfaces  of  such  brickwork  are  covered 
with  cotton,  wool,  pine  boards,  and  other  non-conducting  mate- 
rials, as  is  frequently  practised  to  dry  these  materials,  the  cessa- 
tion of  radiation  from  their  external  surfaces  finally  produces  an 
■equalization  of  the  temperature  of  the  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  furnace.     Frequent  cases  have  come  to  my  know- 
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Mge  where  such   materials  have   been  thua  ignited,  causing 
destructive  losses  by  dre. 

The  same  resulw  occur  when  the  wooden  beams  and  casings 
are  fixed  against  chimneys  or  iidjacent  to  hearths.  If  the  heat 
be  continuous,  the  safety  of  buildings  becomes  thus  cudangered. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  been  illustrated  by  the  instni- 
tnent  shown  at  page  S50,  a  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  in  the  form  of  heat  is  radiated  through  the  air, 
in  the  same  manner  as  light  is  radiated  in  straight  lines. 

"Were  it  not  for  this  continuous  propagation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  from  the  mass  of  the  earth  in  the  form  oi  radiant 
heat,  the  intensity  of  its  excitation  might  finally  become  so  much 
augmented,  like  the  non-conducting  covered  brickwork  just  de- 
acribed,  as  to  ignite  the  combustible  m  aterials  on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  wires  of  Davy's  safe- 
tf  lamp  serve  as  conductors 
to  propagate  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  of  the  burning 
gaa  faster  than  it  is  deve- 
loped in  the  specilio  form 
of  heat  and  thermo-electric 
currents.  By  this  reaction 
the  farther  recoil  of  the  at- 
oms of  the  carburetted  hy- 
drogen to  tlieir  natural  sta- 
tic condition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  instantaneously 
arrested.  Instead  of  the 
tn«shea  of  wires  arranged 
around  the  burning  candle, 
as  represented  in  the  fig- 
are,  the  danger  of  explo- 
sion in  the  use  of  the  oxy- 
bjdrogen  blow-pipe  is  ob- ' 
viated  by  causing  tlie  jet 
of  gas  to  pass  through  a 
tube  filled  with  Sue  wires. 
The  contact  of  the  gas  with  the  metal  through  the  apertures  be- 
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tween  the  wires,  effectually  electro-polarizes  the  atoms  of  the  gas, 
and  prevents  the  extension  of  the  process  of  combustion  through 
them. 

The  RiDiATiON  or  heat  is  effected  through  void  space,  or 
through  space  occupied  by,  certain  kinds  of  solid  bodies.  A 
similar  direct  propagation  of  electro-djnamic  actiou  is  effected 
through  a  sheet  of  glass  (figure  56,  page  282),  and  even  through 
opaque  bodies,  as  described  of  the  action  of  conducting  wires 
through  a  partition  wall  or  door  (page  381).  This  mode  of 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  has  been  denominated 
"Inductive  Excitation."  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
termed  radiation  of  electricity.  It  is  the  action,  not  the  matter, 
which  is  propagated  through  apace. 

To  distinguish  bodies  capable  of  being  readily  permeated  by 
the  action  of  "radiant  heat"  from  those  which  are  not  capable 
of  being  thus  permeated,  the  new  term  "  Transcalent,"  has  been 
recently  introduced.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words 
TRANS,  tkrongh,  and  caleo,  to  heat.  The  term  corresponds  with 
that  of  transparency,  as  applied  to  characterize  bodies  capable  of 
being  similarly  permeated  by  rays  of  Light. 

Transparency  and  Transcalency  are  not  the  same  in  the  sante 
bodies. 

The  following  table  of  experiments,  made  by  Melloni  with 
the  Thermo-multiplier  used  as  a  teat  (figure  87,  page  351),  in- 
stead of  a  thermometer,  shows  the  difference  of  the  Transcalency 
of  various  bodies  placed  in  front  of  the  screen  r,  and  reduced  to 
plates  f'jth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  degree  of  divergency  of  tbo  GalranomBter  ocedio,  without  the  inlerrciilioD 
or  anY  satratHDce  berore  the  ipcrlure  of  tlie  screen,  being  taken  to  repreaeut  Uin 
fiill  power  of  the  eicilalionorthetherroo-eleclric  current,  =  100 

then  by  inlerpoiiDg  ■  thiu  plate  of  rock  sslt,  the  dlvergencj  became  docrewed  lo    9S 

Tocli  cryHlal  and  Icelvid  vpai, 
do.        smofey  Mid  txtJini, 
carbonate  orieod, 
■alpliate  of  barytes, 
emerald, 
gypsam, 

Rochelle  salt  and  alum, 
mlpbal«  of  copper 
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The  action  induced  during  the  excitation  of  bodies  by  the 
oauae  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat,  has  been  more  recently  experi- 
mented upon  by  Professor  Forbes,  who  has  succeeded  in  exhibit- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  "  polarization  of  Heat/'  by  every  method 
which  serves  to  exhibit  the  '* polarization  of  light;"  viz.,  by  re- 
flection, refraction,  and  double  refraction.  As  the  polarization 
of  bodies  has  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of  all  electric  excita- 
tions, this  discovery  appears  to  be  the  last  link  wanting  of  the 
chain  that  connects  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  with  electri- 
cal causes. 

The  differences  of  the  colors,  and  of  the  comparative  roughness 
and  smoothness  of  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  are  found  to  have  an  inti- 
mate relationship  to  their  capability  of  transmitting  the  electro- 
dynamic  impulses  ascribed  to  the  transmission  of  Heat  and 
Light.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  the  blackened  and  the  rough* 
ened  sur£Etces  of  bodies  "radiate  and  imbibe  heat;''  whilst  the 
reverse  of  this  result  occurs  when  the  same  surfaces  are  whitened 
or  smoothly  polished. 

It  has  been  previously  noticed  that  the  mere  circumstances  of 
dyeing  to  a  black  color  a  piece  of  white  silk  ribbon,  and  of  the 
grinding  to  a  rough  surface  a  piece  of  glass  preparatory  to  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  process  of  friction  for  mechanically  exciting 
electricity,  is  sufficient  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic action,  by  producing  exactly  opposite  movements 
of  the  pith  balls  or  gold  leaves  of  the  instruments  used  as  elec- 
troscopes. These  instrumental  tests  thus  render  manifest  the 
excitation  of  more  or  less  intense,  or  even  of  directly  opposite, 
electrical  forces  and  currents.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  character  of 
the  comparative  roughness  and  smoothness,  and  of  the  colors  of 
bodies  are  concerned  in  the  excitation  and  transmission  of  the 
mechanical  forces  ascribed  to  Heat  and  to  Electricity,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  also  an  intimate  relationship,  if  not  an  identity. 

Supposing  the  existence  of  an  universal  diffusion  of  electricity, 
or  rather  of  a  shoreless  and  bottomless  all-pervading  ocean  of 
this  subtle  fluid  atmosphere,  such  as  has  been  previously  sug- 
gested in  describing  the  simultaneous  movements  of  magnetic 
needles  in  observatories  on  distant  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  phenomenon  of  heat  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  undulatory  waves  of  such  an  elastic  medium ;  in  the 
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i  sound  is  propagated,  and  ako  in  accordance 
with  the  undulatoiy  theory  of  the  propagatioti  of  light.  This  has 
been  compared  to  the  propagation  of  the  sound  of  the  ticking  of 
a  watch  placed  in  the  focus  a  of  one  of  a  pair  of  concave  reflecting 
mirrora  b  c  The  waves  of  air  emanating  from  the  percussion 
of  the  mechanism  as  from  a  focus,  are  reflected  in  parallel  lines 


from  the  concave  surface  of  the  mirror  b  to  the  opposite  mirror  e, 
as  shown  in  the  figure ;  from  the  concave  surface  of  which  the 
waves  of  air  are  again  reflected  and  concentrated  to  the  point  or 
focus  at  d,  where  the  mechanical  action  on  the  membrane  of  the 
CM'  is  most  powerfully  augmented  in  intensity. 

The  impulse  of  a  mechanical  actum  producing  the  movement  of 
matter  is  assumed  in  all  three  of  these  cases  to  be  standard  tests; 
but  the  one  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  inde- 
pendent agent,  "  heat,"  the  second  to  a  dbtinct  imponderable 
agent,  "  electricity,"  and  the  third  to  the  agency  of  a  ponderable 
£uid,  the  "air." 

By  using  numerous  mirrors  with  flat  surfiices  to  combine  the 
solar  radiations  on  one  object,  Bufibn  succeeded  in  radiating 
sufficient  heat  to  melt  a  quantity  of  lead  placed  at  a  distance  of 
140  feet,  thus  verityiug  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  of 
Archimedes  to  set  fire  to  the  hostile  fieet  in  the  harbor  of 
SjracuBO. 

The  preceding  analogies  admit  of  being  farther  extended  to 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  propagation  of  the  action  of 
"Heat"  and  of  mechanical  action  through  the  mediujn  of  electric 
matter.   The  source  of  this  excitation  has  been  previously  traced 
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to  the  originating  sooroe  of  solar  action  in  treating  of  Thermo- 
fileotricity. 


PBOPAGATION  OF  HEGHANICAL  ACTION    THROUGH  THB  MSDIUX 
OF    ELECTRIC   HATTER    IN   THB  FORK  OF — 

LIGHT. 

The  subject  of  the  excitation  of  Electricity  by  Lights  or  Pho- 
to-Electricity,  has  previously  been  adverted  to  very  briefly,  at 
page  360.  In  treating  of  the  subject  of  "  Light,"  the  converse  of 
the  preceding  course  of  investigation  is  to  be  pursued.  Both 
Heat  and  Light  have  been  shown  to  induce  electrical  excitation. 
It  remains  now  to  be  shown  that  Electric  excitation — that  is,  the 
propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  through  the  medium  of 
electric  matter,  produces  the  phenomenon  recognizable  as  that  of 
Light,  as  has  just  been  done  in  regard  to  the  phenomenon  of 
Heat. 

In  commencing  the  analytical  investigation  of  Heat,  a  review 
was  first  presented  of  the  popular  doctrines  taught  in  relation  to 
this  branch  of  physical  science.  The  same  course  will  be  adopt- 
ed in  relation  to  Light. 

Two  theories  of  Light  have  been  advanced,  denominated 
BadiaJbory^  and  Undulatory.  The  former,  teaches,  that  luminous 
bodies  dart  off  in  all  directions  particles  of  inconceivable  minute- 
ness, capable  of  traversing  space,  and  of  producing  sensations 
or  perceptions  of  Light  The  latter  ascribes  the  phenomenon  of 
Light  to  mechanical  causes,  producing  vibrations  of  a  subtile 
ethereal  fluid  pervading  all  space.  The  vibrations  of  this  fluid 
are  supposed  to  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  like  those  of  air, 
which  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  producing  perceptions  of 
sound  in  the  one  case,  and  of  light  in  the  other.  The  cessation 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  subtile  ether  represents  darkness^  as  the 
cessation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  represents  silence. 

The  parallel  has  been  carried  out  still  farther ;  for  as  the  sen- 
sations of  the  harmony  of  sounds  of  the  musical  scale  are  pro- 
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^uced  by  the  more  or  less  frequent  vibratioius  of  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  ear,  bo  the  harmony  of  colors  has  been  sappoe- 
ed  to  be  produced  by  the  more  or  leas  frequent  vibrations  of  this 
subtile  ether  in  contact  with  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  The  strings 
of  musical  instruments,  it  is  familiarly  known,  vibrate  more 
slowly  or  rapidly  in  proportion  to  their  thickness  and  state  of 
tension,  the  tightest  and  finest  evolving  the  sharpest  notes,  and 
the  thickest  and  loos^t  the  lowest  notes.  Tn  like  manner  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  impressions  of  distinct  colors  of  violet, 
scarlet,  yellow,  &c.,  are  produced;  and  Sir  John  Herschelhaseven 
gone  so  far  aa  to  compute  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  ondu- 
Jatory  ether  which  are  required  in  one  second  of  time  to  produce 
the  several  sensations  of  the  different  colors,*  "  Every  point  of  a 
medium,  through  which  a  ray  of  light  passes,  is  affected  with  ft 
aaccesaion  of  periodical  movements,  regularly  recurring  at  equal 
intervals.  It  is  by  these  movements,  communicated  to  the  nerres 
of  our  eyes,  that  we  see.  Nay,  more ;  that  it  is  the  difference  in 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  which  affects  us  with  the  sense 
of  the  diversity  of  color.  In  receiving  the  sensation  of  redmss, 
our  eyes  are  affected  482,000,000  of  times ;  and  of  violet  700,- 
000,000,000,  of  times  per  second." 

Another  writer,  in  extending  the  application  of  this  principle, 
has  observed,  that  "  it  may  even  be  calculated,  that  if  a  string  of 
a  musical  instrument,  of  the  proper  length  to  produce  a  sound  cot- 
responding  to  the  note  of  the  middle  C  of  the  piano,  were  bisect- 
ed 40  times,  it  would,  supposing  it  was  still  possible  to  make  it 
vibrate,  evolve — not  a  sound, — but  a  yellowish  green  light."  f 

Still  following  up  this  undulatory  theory,  it  has  been  further 
observed  that,  "colors  are  consequently  no  more  innate  pro- 
perties of  bodies  than  any  particular  sounds  or  notes  are,"t 

This  undulatory  theory,  asit  is  termed,  is  capable  of  affording 
a  ready  solution  to  explain  certain  phenomena  of  Light,  which 
the  theory  of  emission  of  rays  fails  of  explaining;  and  on  this 
account  it  has  received  the  approbation  of  many  very  eminent 
men;  but  like  the  theory  it  was  intended  to  supplant,  it  is  also 
objectionable,  from  its  failing  to  explain  many  other  most  im- 
portant phenomena.     The  introduction  of  it  seems  to  have  W3- 
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oomplished  the  purpose,  however,  of  effectuallj  unsettling  the 
previously  established  belief  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of  Badia- 
tion. 

The  third  theory  of  Light  has  been  proposed  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Oersted,  who  considers  it  as  produced  by  a  series  of  electric 
Bpark&  This  latter  theory,  it  has  been  stated  by  a  late  writer,  is 
adopted  by  a  few  advocates.* 

Berzelius  advanced  a  theory  of  Light  and  Heat  producible  by 
combustion,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  ''  these  phenomena 
are  observable  as  the  consequence  of  the  transference  of  elec- 
tricity between  the  atoms  combining  together."  In  commenting 
on  this  suggestion  Professor  Faraday  remarks,  '*  this  transference 
of  electricity  may  be  classed  with  the  great  mass  of  doubtful 
knowledge." 

Mr.  Faraday  affirms,  "  that  we  do  not  know  as  yet  enough  of 
electric  light  to  be  able  to  state  on  what  it  depends ;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that,  when  electricity  bursts  forth  into  air,  all 
the  particles  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  light  may  be 
evolved  by  such  as,  being  very  near  to,  are  not  of,  those  which 
actually  receive  a  charge  at  the  time."  (Experimental  Kesearches, 
page  461.)  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  from  this  explanatiouj 
the  meaning  of  the  distinguished  experimentalist. 

In  speaking  of  the  light  exhibited  by  the  radiations  from  a 
pointed  conductor,  termed  a  brushy  he  continues,  *^  I  may  state, 
that  it  is  a  spark  to  air ;  a  diffusion  of  electric  force  to  matter, 
not  by  conduction,  but  disruptive  discharge;  a  dilute  spark, 
which,  passing  to  very  badly  conducting  matter,  frequently  dis- 
charges but  a  small  portion  of  the  power  stored  up  in  the  con- 
ductor," &c.  These  sentences  convey  also  an  imperfect  conception 
of  the  views  of  this  eminent  man  in  relation  to  the  Light  ob- 
servable on  the  transit  of  electricity  through  the  air. 

According  to  Melloni's  opinion  of  the  mode  of  action  of  light 
and  heat,  he  concludes,  ^'  that  the  molecules  of  bodies,  slightly 
heated,  vibrate  slowly,  and  produce  long  and  invisible  waves  in 
the  ethereal  medium  which  surrounds  them."  Near  the  point  of 
incandescence  "the  ponderable  particles  commence  to  vibrate 
more  swiftly  than  the  rest,  and  produce  in  the  ether  shorter  undu- 

*The  detail!  of  this  theory  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure. 
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Ifttiona,  which  are  consequently  more  refrangible ;  and  of  wfakli 
some  become  visible,  until  at  last  a  great  number  of  elementBOf 

luminous  and  obscure  heat  are  found  united  in  the  radiant  flu 
£foiii  sources  of  high  temperature." 

Dr.  Hare  givea  the  following  Rationale  of  Ehctrie  Light  and 
]ffnitwn. 

"  It  appears  evident  that  there  is  a  reaction  between  best, 
light,  and  electricity.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
presence  of  one  should  cause  the  appearance  of  the  others,  since 
they  all  evidently  pervade  nature.  It  may  be  conjectured  thai  the 
electric  fluid  is  luminous  when  projected  with  intensity  into  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  its  carrying  along  with  it  the  light  encoun- 
tered in  its  progress  through  ponderable  matter.  In  like  manner 
it  may  cauae  the  extrication  of  caloric,  by  displacing  it  when 
latent;  or  by  adding  temporarily  to  its  repellent  power,  it  may 
enable  it  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  cohesion ;  in  whioh  cAse 
a  metal,  no  doubt,  contains  caloric  enough  to  produce  a  violem, 
or  even  explosive  separation  of  the  metallic  particle."* 

The  names  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  this  debatable  ques- 
tion. 

The  materiality  of  Light  has  been  maintained  by  PyroABO- 
EAB,  Lrcippus,  Plato,  Epicdrus,  Newton,  Brewster. 

The  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  HUYQHEKS,  Hooo, 
EuLEB,  Young,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Aeago,  and  other  eminonl 
modem  philosophers. 

And  it  still  remains  also  a  subject  of  discuBsion  whether  the 
aun'a  rays,  or  white  light,  be  composed  of  seven  primitive  rayf^  a 
Bupposed  by  Newton,  or  of  only  three  essential  constituent  kinds 
of  rays,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  has  labored  to  prove, 

The  philosophers  who  have  maintained  the  undulatory  or 
wave  theory,  have  also  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the  es- 
sential composition  of  the  rays  of  light,  Hooke  asserting  the 
existence  of  only  Ted  and  violet  rays ;  Huyghens,  of  only  yellow 
and  blue;  and  Young,  of  red,  green,  and  viokt. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  theories  of  Light,  a  few  of 
the  principal  objections  to  them  wliich  have  been  urged  reoifoar 
cally  by  the  opponents  of  each  theory,  will  here  be  notice 
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To  the  theory  of  the  emission  of  minute  particles  darting  out 
from  luminous  bodies  in  all  directions,  as  suggested  by  NeMrton, 
there  is  the  objection  of  involving  the  necessity  of  a  continuous 
supply  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  of  some  kind  of  material  fuel  to 
maintain  the  continuous  supply  of  the  ligh^producing  or  lucifer 
matter,  continuously  emitted,  as  men  add  combustibles  to  sustain 
beacon  fires  on  mountain  tops. 

Mr.  Whewell  observes  that  the  undulatory  theory  leaves  the 
whole  subject  of  colors,  both  in  opaque  and  transparent  bodies, 
involved  in  profound  obscurity.  It  does  not  serve  to  explain 
how  the  chemical  changes  in  bodies  are  permanently  produced 
by  the  action  of  light  in  inorganic,  and  more  especially  in  organic 
matter,  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  vital  principle. 

'^  The  waves  of  all  known  elastic  fluids  extend  around  the 
comers  of  interposed  bodies,  and  through  crooked  tubes.  The 
undulations  of  the  air,  in  the  science  of  acoustics,  are  familiarly 
caused  to  become  bended  out  of  straight  lines  in  the  crooked 
tubes  of  various  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  French  horn, 
bugles,  &a,  and  with  peculiarly  delightful  effects  on  the  sense  of 
hearing.  The  undulations  of  light,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
propagated  through  crooked  tubes  at  all." 

The  undulatory  theory  does  not  explain  "  the  generation  of 
light  by  combustion,  ignition,  friction,  and  percussion ;  nor  how 
it  ifi  connected  with  caloric,  and  electricity,  nor  why  ponderable 
maUer  is  essential  to  its  production^ 

''  That  in  adopting  the  theory  of  undulations^  we  are  called  on 
for  acts  of  fidth,  and  certain  admissions  to  be  made  at  every  step, 
is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Herschcl,  who  is  certainly  one  pf 
its  ablest  advocates." 

Mr.  Griffin,  in  his  Scientific  Miscellany,  observes,  "  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light  by 
either  of  the  rival  theories ;  and  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiries, 
the  question  of  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  light  becomes 
more  and  more  complicated.'' 

As  so  many  important  static  and  dynamic  conditions  of  the 
groupings  of  atoms  of  terrestrial  matter  are  essentially  connected 
with  the  influence  or  cause  of  Light,  it  would  leave  a  gap  in 
our  course  of  investigations  to  pass  hastily  over  this  much  contro- 
verted question.    A  strictly  mechanical  view  of  the  phenomena. 
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popularly  ascribed  to  the  inSuence  of  "  Ligtt,"  will  therefore  be 
taken,  as  being  devoid  of  abstract  theoretical  speculations.  In 
puTBuiog  this  course,  it  will  not  come  within  our  provioce  to  dis- 
cuss the  comparative  merits  of  the  preceding  discordant  theories, 
which  are  Hutficient  to  teach  caution  in  odventuriog  new  opinions, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  warrant  a  careful  atl«mpt  to  arrange 
a  systematic  train  of  well -established  facts. 

The  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  embarrassed  these  investi- 
gations of  the  phenomena  of  Light,  appears  to  have  originated 
from  an  omission  to  notice  the  differently  modified  forms  in 
which  impulses  of  mechanical  force  may  become  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter.  By  various  stages  of 
static  and  dynamic -conditions  of  groupings  of  elementary  atoms 
at  sensible  and  insensible  distances,  these  differently  modified 
forma  of  propagation  may  be  consistently  and  rationally  ex- 
plained. 

In  considering  the  course  of  the  continuous  propagation  of 
the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  modified  form  of 
Heat,  most  of  the  facts  and  suggestions  that  apply  to  our  pre- 
sent subject  of  investigation  have  been  anticipated.  It  has  been 
shown  that  there  cannot  take  place  the  movement  of  one  body 
toward  or  about  another,  without  preducing  a  disturbance  of  the 
electro-static  condition  of  both  bodies,  and  the  consequent  propa- 
gation of  electro -dynamic  impulses;  and  no  other  reason  for  ori- 
ginally imparting  the  rapid  movements  of  the  huge  orbs  of  mat- 
ter about  the  central  orb  of  the  sun  in  the  free  space  of  the  hea- 
vens is  imaginable,  unless  it  be  this  special  design  of  propagating 
the  original  impulses  in  the  variously  modified  forma  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  Heat,  Light,  kc,  which  finite  intelligenoee 
comprehend  by  the  term  "  Natural  Motive  Power." 

The  mechanical  movements  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  abont 
the  sun,  it  has  been  narrated  in  treating  of  terrestrial  magnetiaiD, 
induces  the  continuous  circulation  of  electric  currents  about  the 
earth's  surface  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  occasions 
the  movements  of  such  currents  in  visible  flashes  of  the  Amora 
Borealis  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  trans- 
versely to  the  equatorial  currents,  in  north  and  south  directions. 
Were  these  electric  currents  constantly  prevailing  in  the  ele- 
vated regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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jhat  our  now  opaque  orb  would  present  to  the  eye  of  a  human 
being  in  one  of  the  adjacent  orbs  of  the  solar  ajstera,  a  luminous, 
tadiant  appearance,  having  resemblance  to  the  light  of  the  aun. 

The  contiiiuoUB  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  from 
the  sun  to  all  lerrealrial  matter,  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  eyes  of 
sentient  beings,  constituting  electroscopic  groupings  of  atoms  of 
Buch  matter,  is  ascribable  (page  311)  to  tbe  impulses  imparted  by 
Almighty  Power  to  the  huge  masses  of  the  orbs  which  revolve 
•boat  it  in  the  free  space  of  the  heavens;  and  hence  electro-dy- 
Juunic  science  teaches  us,  that  so  long  as  the  planets  continue  to 
mova  about  the  great  central  orb,  so  long  will  that  central  orb 
'Continue  "  to  shine." 

'  The  most  intense  light  which  can  be  artificially  excited,  is 
producible  by  means  of  an  electrical  current  from  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. Tbe  following  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  intense 
excitation  of  light  by  an  experiment  with  the  powerful  galvanic 
'battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  composed  of  2000  pairs  of 
plates. 

Upon  each  of  the  ends  of  two  conducting  wires,  composing 
the  circuit  of  this  battery,  was  fixed  a  piece  of  charcoal  cut  to  the 
ehape  of  a  slender  pencil,  each  of  the  length  of  about  an  inch, 
and  of  the  diameter  of  about  jth  of  an  inch.  When  these  charcoal 
points  were  brought  within  a  distance  of  about  j^th  of  an  inch 
of  each  other,  a  vivid  spark  occurred ;  and  by  subsequently 
withdrawing  the  points  to  a  distance  of  about  4  inches  asunder, 
a  continuous  current  rushed  through  the  heated  air  between 
them,  forming  an  arch  of  light  (see  figure  77,  page  329)  of  consi- 
derable breadth,  and  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  light 
produced  by  the  stream  of  galvanic  electricity  in  its  transit 
through  the  space  of  air  between  these  charcoal  points  was  so 
'Tividly  bright  as  to  overpower  the  sense  of  sight,  like  the  beams 
of  the  sun.  Even  a  momentary  glance  caused  the  spectator  to 
shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand  almost  involuntarily.  "  By  its  supe- 
Tior  lustre  it  effaced  the  light  of  lamps  in  an  apartment  otherwise 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  which  appeared  to  be  shrouded  in  com- 
parative darkness  when  the  galvanic  light  suddenly  ceased.  It 
ia,  indeed,  a  light  that  so  nearly  emulates  the  brightness  of  the 
sun's  rays,  as  to  be  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  successfully  illu- 
minating objects  for  examination  by  a  solar  microscope." 
-10 
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ne  pRsnstie  oolan  beoome  [mfectlj  developed  by  raeaos 
oCa  ^muc  bauerr. 

Tin  Kgkt  prodmed  tij  300  pairs,  Br.  Hare  states,  "  reeem- 

ed  fiwtf*i'*fl  on  some  boilduigB  adjadeut  to  the  windows  of 

t  hbontaij."    Tlie  eyes  became  inflamed  on  steadiasUjr  re- 

r£ag  tbe  tnfieaae  deettieal  l^t  between  two  charcoal  poinu, 

lerot  the  stun  of  the  &oe,  acoordioi;  to  Mr.  Daniell's  stste- 

nt,  became  abo  inflamed,  as  if  it  bad  been  exposed  for  many 

I  boois  to  abr^tmi^nmmerssan.   "Tbeee  rays  wbeo  reflected 

I  ftom  an  imperfect  parabolic  mirror  of  a  Uotem,  and  collected 

to  a  ibcus  by  a  ^aes  lens,  readily  burnt  a  hole  in  s  paper  at  a 

Blaiioe  of  many  feet  from  tbeir  source." 

VTbeD  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  was  beld  before  this  flame 

I  tB  a  partial  screen  to  a  Aaet  of  paper  previoosly  steeped  in  a  so- 

tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  complete  pattern  of  the  meehee  of 

B  wire  appeared  ia  white  lines,  oorresponding  to  the  parts  which 

it  had  Bcrred  to  screen.     It  has  been  ootioed  at  page  478,  tbat 

the  flame  of  a  lamp  routed  about  the  top  of  a  magnet  held  near 

il.     It  has  been  Jbund  that  tbe  electric  flame  from  the  pole  of 

a  magnet  included  in  the  circuit,  "  ntated  in  a  beautiful  manner  f 

tbns  demonstrating  also  in  this  respect  a  complete  identity. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  brilliant  illamiaating  powers  of 
the  flame  between  two  approximated  poles  of  a  galvanic  batteiy, 
nttmerotis  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  ibis  source  of  iUn- 
mination  available  for  the  useful  purpose  of  lighting  buildioga.  It 
truly  appears  at  the  present  time  too  late  to  attempt  mooting  the 
qoestion  of  the  identity  of  electrical  light,  and  of  that  propagated 
from  direct  solar  radiatioQ  and  from  combustion,  aJler  leuen 
patent  have  been  issued  in  Eoglaud  for  the  use  of  improved  ar- 
rangements for  rendering  this  mode  of  illamination  a  subsdtute 
Sar  the  oombustion  of  oil  and  gas.    ' 

The  patentee,  Mr.  Staite,  has  published  the  following  account 
I  gf  the  comparative  illuminating  power  and  economy  of  "  Electri- 
cal Light,"  and  of  that  attainable  &om  the  combustion  o(  gas 
aod  candles. 

"With  a  battery  consisting  of  four  small  cells,  a  light  waa  de- 
veloped equal  to  380  mould  candles  (sixes),  or  $00  wax  candleo, 
or  64  cubic  t'oit  of  the  best  gas  burnt  in  a  standard  burner. 
This  was  effected  by  a  consumption  of  zino  equal  to  r^f'^tha  of 
■od,  being  little  more  than  |  lb.  of  zinc  per  hour." 
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"  By  increasing  the  distance  between  the  charcoal  points  to 
their  limits,  the  light  was  increased  nearly  threefold ;  whilst  the 
current  itself  was  reduced  to  about  fths  in  quantity." 

"  This  curious  fact,"  continues  Mr.  Staite,  "  I  have  frequently 
observed  before.  The  light,  when  developed  under  the  best 
circumstances  consistent  with  its  permanency,  was  produced  by 
a  consumption  of  4th  part  only  of  a  pound  of  zinc  per  hour; 
and  that  light  equal  to  380  tallow  candles.  Assuming  that  the 
zinc  so  consumed  was  worth  one  half-penny,  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  working  solutions,  deducting  the  value  of  the  products,  was 
as  much  more,  we  have  the  following  comparative  result :  Elec- 
tric light,  1  penny  per  hour ;  gas  light  equal  thereto,  6  pence  to 
8  pence ;  tallow  candles,  7  shillings  and  6  pence ;  wax,  12  shil- 
lings." 

Such  are  the  flattering  prospects  which  this  sanguine  experi- 
menter holds  out  in  favor  of  rendering  the  immediate  dynamic 
action  of  electricity  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  modes  of  burning  gases,  oil,  &c.,  for  purposes  of  illu- 
mination. 

The  fact  of  the  intense  excitation  of  the  phenomenon  of  light 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  lime  into  the  dim  flame 
of  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  gas,  to  produce  the  dazzling  glare  of 
the  "  Drummond  Light,"  merits  attention  here,  as  being  an  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  solid  matter,  to  deve- 
lope  electro-mechanical  action  and  reaction.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  as  neither  light  nor  electricity  can  exist  separately  from 
matter,  that  "they  are  not  material,  and  are  consequently  only 
the  properties  of  the  matter  in  connection  with  which  they  be- 
come manifest."  But  this  fact,  so  hi  from  proving  the  immate- 
riality of  the  electric  fluid,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  in  favor  of  its  materiality.  There  must  be  in- 
tense electric  action  to  induce  intense  effects  of  the  phenome- 
non of  light.  But  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
there  cannot  be  action  without  reaction,  or  without  something  to 
be  acted  upon.  When  the  piece  of  lime  is  held  in  the  nearly 
invisible  flame  of  the  commingled  jet  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
there  is  presented  a  material  point  of  reaction  to  the  electric 
actioiL  To  afi^m,  therefore,  that  light  cannot  exist  independ- 
ently of  matter,  is  merely  equivalent  to  affirming  that  action  can- 
not take  place  independently  of  reaction. 
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Were  tbere  no  steadfast  rock  to  breaat  the  rushing  stream, 
no  shore  to  react  against  the  heaving  billows,  the  white  foam 
and  roar  of  the  cataract  and  of  the  ocean  surge  would  be  un- 
known. There  must  be  matter  standing  in  the  waj  of  moving 
matter,  to  devclope  mechanical  action  and  reaction. 


Phetumenon  of  tiie  TRANSPARENCY  of  bodies,  or  the  propwja- 
tion  of  the  ekclro-di/iutmic  action  t/irough  solid  bodies  in  t/ie  font 
oflighL 

Although  a  sheet  of  transparent  glass  may  be  impervious  to 
the  direct  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  it,  yet  it  haa 
been  shown  at  page  S*>4,  figure  37,  that  the  propagation  of  eleo- 
tro-dynaraic  impulses  is  not  limited  to  that  side  of  the  sheet  on 
which  the  electric  excitation  is  produced ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  inductive  action  is  propagated  as  instantaneously  through  a 
sheet  of  glass,  as  if  the  electric  spark  did  actually  pass  through  it 
By  holding  the  palm  of  the  hand  against  one  side  of  a  sheet  of 
g!a£s,  and  by  presenting  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet  to  the  knob 
of  an  excited  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  every  spark, 
which  passes  from  the  knob  to  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  glass, 
will  be  felt  by  the  nerves  of  the  hand  as  energetically,  as  if  the 
glass  had  not  been  interposed  between  the  knob  and  the  hand. 

In  the  preceding  experiment,  bad  we  simply  trusted  to  the 
sensations  of  feeling  caused  by  the  inductive  excitation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  band,  as  an  electroacopic  test  of  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  through  the  sheet  of  glass,  we  might  pronounce  ^e 
glass  to  be  as  permeable  to  electricity,  as  we  pronounce  it  to  be  to 
"  rays  of  light,"  taking  the  sensations  of  seeing  and  feeling  caused 
by  the  inductive  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  of  tbe 
hand  to  be  similar  standard  electroscopic  tests. 

So  in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  the  "  rays  of  light,"  through 
the  sheet  of  glass,  aU  we  know  is  the  fact  of  precisely  the 
same  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action.  Indeed  this  analo- 
gy affords  the  most  conclusive  reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  light  is  identical  with  that  of  the  propagation  of  dec- 
tro-dynamic  action;  and  that  no  material  "ray  of  light"  ever 
yet  passed  through  the  glasses  of  a  telescope  upraised  toward  the 
luminaries  of  the  heavens. 


lowara  ldc 
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By  the  powerful  electric  excitation,  or  electro-polarization  of 
bodies,  their  relative  states  of  opacity  and  transparency  become 
essentially  varied.  The  most  opaque  substances  are  found  to 
become  resolved  into  transparent  gaseous  states,  by  the  intense 
excitation  of  the  powerful  electric  flame  between  the  two  poles 
of  an  extensive  galvanic  battery.  It  has  been  supposed,  as  be- 
fore suggested,  that  the  whole  material  terrestrial  globe  might 
become  resolved  into  vapor,  as  transparent  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  that  the  elements  of  rocks  and  mountains  might  thus  float 
in  the  Armament  in  such  a  state  of  separation,  by  means  of  the 
physical  impulses  of  electro-dynamic  or  electro-polarized  action, 
that  the  light  of  the  feeblest  shining  star  might  not  be  obscured 
thereby,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  nebulous  vapor  of  a  comet^ 

When  most  kinds  of  bodies  are  left  to  return  gradually  to 
their  natural  state  of  solidity,  they  cease  to  be  transparent ;  but 
when  suddenly  deprived  of  their  thermo-electrical  excitation  by 
being  rapidly  cooled,  many  of  them  retain  very  remarkable 
properties  of  transparency.  Thus,  sugar,  sulphur,  &c.,  when 
suddenly  cooled,  after  being  melted,  become  transparent  But 
after  a  certain  time,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  become  crys- 
tallized and  opaque ;  thus  demonstrating  that  even  when  the  com- 
ponent atoms  of  bodies  have  been  brought  together  by  what  has 
been  termed  "  Cohesive  Force,"  they  are  still  subjected  to  the 
further  ultimate  re-arrangement  under  the  action  of  electro-dyna- 
mic forces,  which  reduce  them  finally  to  a  crystalline  opaque  con- 
dition. Even  transparent  glass  when  kept  soft  for  some  time  by 
heat,  becomes  opaque  and  white. 

The  propagation  of  light  through  transparent  bodies  is  afiect- 
ed  by  the  magnet,  according  to  the  result  of  experiments  made 
by  Professor  Faraday.  This  fact  shows  that  the  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  action,  producing  the  phenomenon  of  light, 
is  controlled  by  the  same  laws  as  those  of  electro-magnetic  action. 

Professor  Pliicker  states,  that  by  means  of  a  •magnet  we 
may  find  the  optical  axis  of  a  crystal,  although  it  may  be  neither 
transparent,  nor  exhibit  any  trace  of  its  crystalline  structure. 
At  the  same  time  we  get  a  new  proof  of  the  connection  between 
"  Light"  and  magnetism ;  for  when  light  is  passing  through  a 
crystal,  there  are  in  general  two  directions,  wherein  it  is  effected 
in  quite  distinct  ways ; — magnets  act  upon  them  in  these  same 
directions. 


*   PROPAGATION  OF  MECHANICAL  ACTnOS  THROUGH  TH>  3 


It  is  a  ]aw  of  optics,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  of  light  Irom 
a  mirror  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

This  law  egtablishes  the  perfect  identity  of  the  propagation 
of  "light,"  and  of  mechanical  action  ;  for  the  incidence  of  the 
"  ray"  represents  the  incidence  of  an  impulse,  and  the  equal  angle 
of  resilience  ahows  the  never-failing  equality  of  the  mechanical 
reaction. 

These,  and  numerous  other  facta  which  our  limits  debar 
noticing,  demonstrate  that  the  propagation  of  light  from  lumi- 
nous bodies,  through  transparent  bodiea,  to  the  sensitive  nerroue 
tiaauea  of  the  eye,  is  controlled  by  the  same  laws  which  govern 
electro-dynamic  action ;  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  trans- 
parency of  bodies  may  be  the  result  of  the  propagation  of  this 
same  electeo-dynamic  action  through  the  medium  of  < 
matter. 


Various  modified  forma  in  which  the  mechanical  action  of  Ia^ 
heoomei  propagated  through  the  m&Uum  of  electric  fi 


Human  intelligence  takes  cognizance  of  the  phenomena  po- 
pularly ascribed  to  Light,  by  means  of  appropriate  nerves  located 
in  the  organ  of  the  eye.  In  treating  of  Heat,  it  has  just  been 
shown  that  the  phenomena  popularly  ascribed  to  this  "  Impon- 
derable Agent,"  are  in  like  manner  taken  cognizance  of  by  sen- 
tient beings  through  another  set  of  nerves  distributed  over  the 
body.  In  treating  of  the  Nerves  of  Sensation,  considered  as 
elcctroscopic  tests  (page  19S),  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  propa- 
gation of  electric  action  through  a  piece  of  fine  wire  has  been 
designated  by  the  three  distinctive  names  of  heal,  of  light,  and 
of  electricity,  according  as  the  electro  mechanical  action  may  be 
exerted  upon  the  electroacopic  nerves  of  the  hand— of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  muscles  connected  with  tlie  brain  by  the  motor  nerves, 
producing  muscular  contractions  and  consequent  animal  motive 
potcer. 

Were  not  sentient  beings  endued  with  optic  nerves,  the  gra- 
dually increasing  temperature  of  the  conducting  wire  ignited  by 
a  galvanic  battery,  would  be  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  the  cause 
of  electric  excitation.    The  fact  that  different  eloctroscopic  appa- 
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ratus  are  necessarily  employed,  for  the  security  of  animal  mechan- 
isms, as  standard  tests  of  the  intensity  of  the  excitation  of  bodies, 
cannot  affect  the  nature  of  the  causes  producing  the  excitation. 
And  as  it  has  been  established  that  every  cause  of  electric  excitation 
is  capable  of  producing  in  the  electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye  the 
sensation  of  Light,  there  appears  to  be  no  suflScient  grounds  for 
hesitating  to  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  of  Light  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  mechanical  action,  through  the  medium  of  the  perfectly 
mobile  electric  matter  occupying  all  the  space  not  occupied  by 
other  matter. 

In  describing  Magnetic  Observatories,  it  has  been  noticed  that 
a  cause  of  electric  excitation  on  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
sufficient  to  propagate  the  electroscopic  action  to  the  compass-nee- 
dle situated  on  all  parts  of  its  surface.  A  disturbance  of  the  uni- 
versally diffused  electric  ocean  in  the  remote  depths  of  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  stars,  is  in  like  manner  appreciable  by  the  more 
delicately  sensitive  electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye,  which  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  receive  the  action  of  impulses  thus  propagated. 

It  is  difficult  for  finite  intelligent  beings  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  attributes  of  a  perfectly  mobile  fluid  medium^ 
such  as  the  electric  medium  pervading  all  otherwise  unoccupied 
space  manifestly  appears  to  be.  It  admits  of  being  best  conceiv- 
ed o^  by  adhering  strictly  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed 
in  Mechanical  Science  to  define  the  perfect  passiveness  of  matter, 
viz. :  Matter,  when  put  in  motion,  cannot  stop  itself,  nor  turn 
aside  in  its  course  from  a  straight  line. 

The  perfectly  fluid  electric  matter,  when  put  in  motion  by 
any  cause,  cannot  stop  itself.  It  must  therefore  continue  to  move, 
and  propagate  indefinitely,  or  infinitely  as  it  regards  time,  the 
impulse  it  may  receive.  Thus,  an  undulatory  wave  of  the  shore- 
less ocean  of  electric  matter  may  continue  to  be  propagated 
through  infinite  space  during  thousands  of  years,  as  is  affirmed 
by  astronomers  to  be  the  case  of  the  propagation  of  light  from 
distant  stars  to  the  speck  of  terrestrial  matter  on  which  we  find 
ourselves  existing. 

Before  the  undulatory  theory  of  Light  can  be  with  confidence 
adopted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  answer  the  objections  to  its 
truthfulness,  which  have  just  been  urged  against  it,  affirming, 
that  the  undulating  waves  of  the  electric  ether  should  become 
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propagated  through  a  crooked  tube  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  as 
the  undulatory  waves  of  the  air  are  propagated  through  the  same 
tube  to  the  nerves  of  the  ear.  It  is  necessary  clearly  to  trace  out 
the  continuous  propagation  of  the  mechanicn.1  action  of  "  a  ray 
of  Light"  from  its  entrance  into  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  until 
it  again  appears,  or  comes  out  therefrom,  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  "lost. " 

Considerirg  a  ray  of  Light  to  represent  a  mechanical  im- 
pulse, propagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  it  must 
continue  to  be  propagated  as  indestructibly  as  matter  itself.  An 
impulse  may  be  counterbalanced  by  another  impulse  reacting  in 
an  exactly  oppasite  direction,  and  tbua  it  may  be  neutralized ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  not  annihilated.  It  will  appear  again  in  the 
resolution  of  some  resultant  force,  as  in  the  resolution  of  group- 
ings of  atoms  from  static  to  dynamic  conditions,  as  has  been  re- 
capitulated in  treating  of  organic  and  inorganic  formations. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  identity  of  light  and  of  mo- 
Aanical  action,  is  aflbrded  by  the  "interference  of  the  rays  of 
light;  whereby  two  pencils  of  light  may  produce  per/eci  dark- 
ness," or  be  made  to  "produce  increased  light,"  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  experimenter. 

This  result  may  be  readily  anticipated  from  simply  changing 
the  directions  of  the  action  of  the  impulses  to  oppose  each  other, 
or  to  coincide  ivillt  each  other. 

The  former  represents  a  static  condition,  the  latter  a  dynamic 
combination  of  mechanical  impulses,  acting  in  coinciding  direc- 
tions, and  correspondingly  augmenting  the  resultant  action. 

The  lirst  objection  to  the  undulatory  theory  of  Light  affirms 
that  light,  or  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  should  be 
propagated  through  a  crooked  metallic  tube. 

We  will  suppose  the  solar  rays  to  be  concentrated  pow- 
erfully by  a  concave  mirror,  and  directed  into  the  cavity  of  one 
end  of  a  crooked  tube.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  be  not  propagated  through  the  tube  by  reflections 
from  its  interior  burnished  sides,  to  reach  the  electroscopio  nerves 
of  the  eye  applied  to  the  opposite  end,  that  they  will  certainly 
reach  the  eleetroscopic  nerves  of  the  hand,  which  grasps  the 
tube,  in  the  form  of  HeaL  It  has  been  stated  (page  4S\  that 
the  eleetroscopic  nerves  of  feeling  are  adapted  to  taking  cogni- 
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zance  of  slight  degrees  of  electro-dynamic  action  propagated 
in  the  specific  form  of  Heat,  through  a  fine  conducting  wire 
held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  whilst  the  electroscopic 
nerves  of  the  eye  take  no  cognizance  of  this  slighter  action ;  and 
that  the  optic  nerves  are  not  therefore  designed  to  serve  as  elec- 
troscopic tests  of  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action,  which 
the  nerves  of  feeling  (page  188)  are  adapted  to  recognize. 

But  when  the  solar  action  is  intensely  concentrated  by  a  large 
concave  mirror,  as  before  stated,  and  directed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  crooked  tube,  it  will  be  speedily  found  that  this  electro-dyna- 
mic action  will  not  only  be  propagated  to  the  nerves  of  the  hand, 
but  also  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  by  the  incandescence  of  the 
sides  of  the  metallic  tube. 

These  facts  demonstrate  conclusively,  that  the  propagation  of 
mechanical  action  in  the  specific  form  of  Light,  directed  into  the 
interior  of  a  crooked  tube,  becomes  resolved  into  molecular  vibra- 
tions constituting  the  phenomenon  of  Heat.  They  show  that  the 
true  difterence  between  Light  and  Heat  simply  consists  in  the 
difference  of  the  modes  of  propagation  of  mechanical  action, 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  to  two  distinct  arrange- 
ments of  electroscopic  nerves, — those  of  the  eye,  and  those  dis- 
tributed over  the  surfaces  of  animal  bodies. 

When  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  those  of  feeling  are  brought 
into  contact  with  electrically-excited  bodies,  as  with  the  connect- 
ing wires  of  galvanic  batteries,  perceptions  of  Light  are  recog- 
nizable by  the  one,  of  Heat  by  the  other  (page  191).  The  former 
has  been  denominated  the  communication  of  Heat  by  conduction. 
The  latter  may  with  equal  reason  be  termed  the  communication  of 
Light  by  conduction. 

The  nerves  of  feeling  are  also  susceptible  of  excitation  by 
the  radiation  of  electro-dynamic  action  from  incandescent  bodies, 
like  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  In  the  one  case,  however,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  denominated  rays  of  heat,  in  the  other,  rays  op 

LIGHT. 

The  communication  by  contact,  and  through  the  electro-polar- 
izations and  molecular  vibrations  of  atoms,  is  equivalent  to  Elec- 
tric Conduction;  that  by  radiation,  to  Electric  Induction. 

These  explanations  are  necessary  to  disembarrass  the  sub- 
ject of  the  complexity  in  which  it  is  involved  by  the  use  of 


The  rill  nil  I  <fi  II  hub  oTH^Mdligkt  mm  man 
node  of  prap^prtioa  rf  riettoiMlj—ie  actiaD  to  th«  decxfo- 
flCopeBemi  thaa  didr  Jbdirtui^  »  n^  be  toted  by  pkcsBg 
BTbenw>deelrieM«lt^fier0SgveM^paee35<^iD  iIm  mouth 
of  tbfl  enwkad  nfacv  aad  by- eztadng  the  ooonecting  wires  to 
the  eofsen  cf  the  ^«  ■ppKed  to  Ibe  opponte  extremit j.  How- 
cnraoofced  mmj  be  the  tsbe,  tbe  dectrcMiTnaiiuc  actka  beoonei 
■pprecttble  bf  the  nam  of  tbeeje  in  the  inodified  actioa  of  s 
fll^  of  £^11,  on  iTHifcing  and  bnaking  the  oootact  of  the  ootH 
iw>rti"g  wins.  This  &ct  shovB  thai  "  li^t, "  like  "  beat, "  maj 
be  commgnicaled  by  CkHtdaction  aa  well  n  bj  Badiatioa. 

Tbe  BlTLlonox  of  light  asd  hkat  is  a  tnechanical  k- 
bosudiog  or  reailieDce  of  the  nndalatoTy  waves  of  electric  mat 
ter,  wbicb  afEect  tbe  mass,  bat  not  the  molecoles  of  the  body  iot- 
pioged  opon,  the  electro-polarizations  TemainiDg  nnebanged 
Were  the  dectric  matter  sufficiently  pooderable  to  propagate  any 
dtMOverable  DiometitQin,  the  Beflection  both  of  Heat  and  Li^ 
wonld  be  diacorerable  in  the  recoil  of  the  mass  of  the  miiror, 
from  the  surlace  of  which  the  electric  waves  are  thrown  back,  as 
the  yielding  vessel  recoils  front  tbe  shock  of  ocean  wares. 

When  tbe  rajs  of  light  are  perfectly  thrown  back  from  i 
metallic  reflector,  it  remains  cold;  no  molecular  vibrations,  con- 
stituting the  phenomena  of  beat,  being  discoverable.  When 
they  become  apparently  lost  by  entering  the  blackened  surface  of 
the  name  mirror,  they  are  immediately  traceable  in  tbe  molecnlar 
vibrationa,  recognizable  as  Heat. 

If  within  the  interior  of  the  crooked  tube  there  be  arranged 
mirrors  itl  rtglit  angles  to  each  other,  the  electro-dynamic  action 
might  be  propagated  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye  through  a  bended 
tube  without  aUecting  the  nerves  of  the  hand,  in  the  modified 
form  of  Heat. 

By  varying  the  arrangcmeDt  of  the  relative  angles  of  DU^ 
rom  to  5H'^,  as  is  accomplished  in  the  tubes  used  for  polarianj 
liflht,  ihiiy  ccaKo  to  jierforra  the  functions  of  mirrors.  The  ray  of 
light  \«  then  siiid  "  to  bo  lost "  by  its  polarization.  But  this 
poljiri/cd  ray  still  continues  to  be  traceable  in  tbe  form  of  heat 
uui'rirled  to  the  mirror  itself,  which  would  have  remained  cold 
wero  the  rays  of  light  reflected  fiom  its  surlace. 
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The  similar  polarization  of  light,  which  takes  place  by  refrac- 
tion of  various  transparent  crystals,  such  as  Iceland  Spar,  as  well  as 
by  the  double  reflection  of  two  mirrors,  it  has  been  stated,  is  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  powerful  electro-magnets  on  the  crystal, 
and  the  lost  ray  is  thus  restored  to  its  usual  line  of  refraction. 

Instead,  however,  of  ascribing  the  non-reflection  of  the  lost 
rays  to  their  polarization,  it  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  pecu- 
liar angle  of  incidence  relative  to  the  polarization  of  the  consti- 
tuent atoms  of  the  mirrors,  upon  which  the  electro-dynamic 
action  takes  eflfect,  instead  of  being  glanced  therefrom  by  a 
resilient  reaction.  In  the  former  case  their  molecular  polarization 
becomes  affected ;  in  the  latter  there  is  simply  a  case  of  mecha- 
nical action  and  reaction. 

So  far,  then,  is  the  propagation  of  vibrations  of  the  electric 
matter  from  differing  from  those  of  the  elastic  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  propagation  of  sounds  through  crooked  tubes, 
that  there  may  be  traced  a  very  exact  analogy  between  them,  by 
simply  taking  into  consideration  the  Protean  changes  or  modified 
forms,  in  which  the  action  admits  of  being  propagated. 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  preceding  principles  is  afforded 
by  actual  experiment  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action 
through  the  crooked  tube  of  brass,  by  means  of  atmospheric 
fluid  air,  instead  of  the  electric  fluid,  in  the  modified  forms  of 
heat  and  of  light. 

When  the  mechanical  action  of  the  breath  is  caused  to  propa- 
gate sounds  through  a  brass  bugle,  a  portion  of  the  action  is 
expended  against  the  sides  of  the  instrument,  producing  the 
vibration  of  its  component  atoms,  which  augments  the  mecha- 
nical ringing  action  on  the  external  air,  in  addition  to  the  action 
propagated  from  the  mouth  of  the  instrument.  This  vibration 
is  appreciable  by  the  nerves  of  the  hand,  like  the  molecular 
vibrations  producing  the  sensation  of  heat. 

But  if  instead  of  employing  the  feeble  power  of  the  human 
lungs  a  very  powerful  forcing  syringe  be  substituted,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  bugle  be  closed,  the  mechanical  action,  propagated 
through  the  elastic  medium  of  the  atmospheric  air  to  the  sides  of 
the  metallic  tube,  induces  therein  molecular  vibrations  recogni- 
zable by  the  hand  grasping  it,  as  the  phenomenon  of  Heat. 
And  when  the  mechanical  action  is  very  intense,  an  electro- 


LIGHT,  HEAT,  AKO   1 

d^amic  excitatioD  takes  place,  which  Iciodles  tiDder  placed  be> 
Death  the  piaton,  as  la  famillarlj  known  in  the  oace  ooaunon  use 
of  a  similar  apparatns,  anbetitaled  for  a  Qint  and  steel  in  kindliog 
tinder.  At  the  aame  time  Sashes  of  light  occur,  it  has  been 
staterl,  which  act  od  the  etectroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye,  appUed 
to  a  glass  at  one  end  of  the  tube. 

By  arranging  electroscoptc  instromenta  within  the  cavity  of 
a  tube  thus  used  for  propagating  powerfal  impnlaes  of  mechanical 
force  to  the  Said  mediam  of  the  air,  the  nKchantad  action  be- 
comes propagated  to  these  instraments  in  a  form  which  is  indis- 
putably recognizable  as  excited  tUetricity. 

These  experimenbi  conclusively  demonstrate  that  mechanical 
action  may  be  successively  propagated  through  the  medium  of 
thefiuidparticlesof  atmospheric  air  to  produce  all  the  phenomena 
recognizable  by  mankind,  as  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity ;  and 
that  a  meehankaJ  actum  admila  o/  being  propagated,  axn  ihrbu^ 
a  crooked  tube,  to  extend  impolses  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  reoog- 
oizable  as  Z^^ 

In  illustrating  the  £act  of  die  propagatioa  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  form  of  heat  (page  353),  it  hu 
been  previously  noticed  that  by  means  of  the  small  tbermo- 
electrical  apparatus  applied  to  the  point  where  the  eye-glass  is 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  "  the  differences  (£ 
radiation  from  small  objects  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  are 
detected,"  the  needle  of  the  appended  galvanoecope  becoming 
moved  by  the  differences  of  radiations  propagated  "  even  from 
different  parts  of  the  clear  sky." 

By  this  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  it  appears  to  be 
conclusively  demonstrated,  that  the  same  iustrument,— the  teles- 
cope, which  is  employed  to  propagate  the  modified  electro-dyna- 
mic action  in  the  form  of  "  light,"  to  the  electroscopic  nerves  of 
the  eye,  serves  also  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  to  deBect 
the  needle  of  a  regular  galvanoscope.  The  movements  of  the 
needle,  and  of  the  contracting  pupil  of  the  eye,  are  alike  mechanical 
effects  produced,  and  alike  tests  of  the  propagation  of  mechani- 
cal action  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  in  the  form  of 
Light. 

Although  the  rays  of  Light  are  found  by  Sir  John  Herscbel 
*n  be  refracted  at  a  different  angle  from  those  of  Heat,  on  beii^ 
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transmitted  through  a  prism  upon  a  table,  yet  the  only  argument 
that  can  be  adduced  from  this  fact,  to  contravene  the  absolute 
identity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  constituting 
the  phenomenon  both  of  heat  and  light,  is  a  difference  of  di- 
vergency  of  the  line  of  action,  and  of  intensity  of  action,  on  being 
propagated  through  transparent  media.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  show  any  absolute  diflference  in  the  nature  of  the  action 
induced ; — ^it  is  electro-dynamic  action  still,  or  mechanical  action, 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  electrical  matter,  and  variously 
modified  by  the  electro-polarized  groupings  of  atoms  of  transpa- 
rent bodies. 

Ehctro-Dynamic   Theory  of  Colors. 

It  has  been  also  objected  (page  623),  that  the  undulatory 
theory  of  Light  "  leaves  the  whole  subject  of  colors  both  in 
opaque  and  transparent  bodies  involved  in  profound  obscurity," 
and  that  it  does  not  "  serve  to  explain  how  the  chemical  changes 
in  bodies  are  permanently  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
inorganic,  and  more  especially  on  organic  matter." 

The  changes  of  colors  of  the  organic  matter  of  various  vege- 
table infusions,  such  as  those  of  blue  cabbage,  mosses,  litmus 
paper,  &c.,  from  a  blue  to  a  red  color,  and  from  red  to  blue,  by 
successive  additions  of  a  preponderating  action  of  acids  and  alka- 
lies, afford  a  striking  corroborative  test  in  favor  of  the  truthfulness 
(rather  than  an  objection  and  argument  against  the  truthfulness) 
of  the  electrical  theory  of  colors.  Precisely  similar  changes  of 
color  of  vegetable  infusions  from  blue  to  red  are  producible  by 
immersing  the  two  points  of  wires  constituting  the  circuit  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  The  negative  battery  wire  induces  an  electro- 
polarization  of  the  freely  movable  atoms  of  the  solution  similar 
to  that  induced  by  the  addition  of  the  excess  of  atoms  of  oxygen, 
constituting  the  efficient  negative  element  of  the  acids ;  whilst 
the  positive  end  of  the  wire  induces  an  electro-polarization  of 
the  atoms  of  the  same  solution  similar  to  that  induced  by  an 
excess  of  atoms  of  potassium,  of  calcium,  and  other  bases  of 
various  classes  of  alkaline  salts. 

A  simple  electric  spark  disturbs  the  electro-polarized  condi 
tion  of  groupings  of  the  bright  vermilion,  with  which  playing- 
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cards  are  imprmted,  and  changes  ^e  red  tint  to  a  black,  oi 
negation  of  colors;  and  Mr.  Bain  actuallj  has  recourse  to  tlie 
process  of  ekctro-dyeing  dark  blue  or  purple  spots  on  prepared 
paper,  as  tbe  moat  effective  mode  of  marking  telegraphic  records 
through  the  medium  of  electro-dyuamic  action.  Electric  agency 
ia  thus  actually  employed  to  accomplish  the  process  of  dyeing  at 
the  remote  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  exciting 
battery.  The  office  of  an  "Electro-Chemical  Telegraph,"  is 
therefore,  practically,  a  species  of  dye-house,  operated  by  electro- 
dynamic  agency. 

As  the  changes  of  colors  are  producible  by  changes  of  electro- 
polarization,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  an  unscientific  anticipation 
to  suppose  that  galvanic  batteries,  at  some  future  day,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  dyehouse  of  the  practical  artist,  to  accomplish 
some  of  the  interesting  processes  of  this  ornamental  branch  of 
the  useful  arts. 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  by  the  process  of  dyeing  a  white 
silk  ribbon  to  a  black  or  negative  color,  tbe  character  of  the 
electrical  reaction  developed  by  friction  thereof  becomes  re- 
versed. The  white  end  of  the  same  piece  of  ribbon  exhibits  a 
"  positive  "  reaction,  and  the  dyed  black  end  the  opposite  "  nega- 
tive" reaction. 

This  simple  experiment  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the 
circumstance  of  color  is  due  to  positive  elcctro-i>olarized  condi- 
tions of  bodies;  for  if  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  while  ribbon,  which 
are  reciprocally  urged  asunder  after  being  drawn  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  arc  found  to  become  urged  toward  each  other 
on  repeating  the  same  process  after  one  end  has  been  dyed  hhch, 
we  can  form  no  other  conclusion  from  this  fact,  than  that  this 
change  of  color  is  an  indication  of  an  absolute  change  of  the 
electro -dynamic  conditions  of  the  groupings  of  the  atoms  of  the 
silk. 

Even  in  the  dark,  differences  of  colors  may  be  detected  by  the 
mechanical  action  and  reaction  propagated  between  bodies,  as 
two  pieces  of  black  and  white  silk  require  considerable  force  to 
separate  them  after  mechanical  action  of  friction  has  been  applied 
to  them ;  whereas  two  pieces  of  the  same  color  require  actual 
force  to  bring  them  into  close  contact  Shades  of  colors  exhibit 
intermediate  shades  of  difference  in  propagating  this  electro- 
dynamic  actioo. 
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Successive  additions  of  highly  positive  alkalies  and  of  highly 
negative  acids  are  systematically  employed  by  the  practical 
dyer  to  produce  the  electro-polarizations  of  the  atoms  of  various 
vegetable  organic  formations  of  dyestufS,  for  the  purpose  of 
varying  shades  of  colors. 

K  changes  of  colors  be  thus  due  to  electro-polarizations  of 
atoms,  then  all  chemical  tests  based  on  the  standard  of  changes 
of  colors,  must  be  essentially  electrical  tests.  The  electrical 
theory  of  colors,  for  this  reason,  becomes  more  firmly  established 
by  showing  that  chemical  action  itself  is  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  same  science  of  electro-dynamics. 

The  art  of  the  Dyer  is  founded  on  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  different  electro-dynamic  relationships  of  the  groupings  of 
elementary  atoms,  from  extremely  negative  oxygen,  to  extreme- 
ly positive  potassium.  These  different  kinds  of  atoms  he  selects, 
and  brings  into  contact  with  each  other ;  that  is,  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  each  other's  reciprocal  electro-polarized  forces,  in- 
stead of  the  distinct  forces  denominated  diemical.  Indeed,  the 
empirical  employment  of  the  numerous  classes  of  crystallized 
salts,  used  by  dyers  and  calico  printers,  appears  to  be  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  fact  of  changes  of  electro-polarization  of  the 
component  atoms  of  the  drugs  and  dyestuffs  induced  by  com- 
mingling atoms  of  inorganic  and  organic  formations,  artfully 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other  within  the  porous  structure 
of  the  tissues  dyed  thereby. 

To  show  the  wonderful  extent  to  which  this  electro-polariz- 
ing influence  may  be  propagated  throughout  a  grouping  of  a 
mass  of  atoms,  it  may  be  stated  that  so  minute  a  portion  of 
Iodine  as  only  js^\zz^^  V^^  ^^  ^  liquid  solution  of  starch,  with 
which  it  may  be  mixed,  is  found  to  affect  the  electro-polarization 
of  the  whole  mass.  It  is  thereby  caused  to  propagate  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic action  of  the  sun,  incident  thereon,  with  the  pecu- 
liarly modified  degree  of  intensity,  which  produces  a  sensation 
or  perception  of  a  blue  color. 

The  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  an  excess  of 
atoms  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  in  various  acid  compounds,  de- 
termines the  electro-polarizations  of  organic  grouping  of  various 
vegetable  and  animal  dyestuffs,  as  is  familiarly  known  to  every 
practical  dyer  and  bleacher. 
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In  the  fading  of  colors,  we  are  afforded  with  an  incontesta- 
ble evidence  of  the  electro-dynamic  powers  of  the  very  sanli^t 
which  developea  colors.  The  exceeding  sensitiveness  of  cer- 
tain groupings  of  atoms  to  mechanical  action  of  light,  is  ex- 
hibited by  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  silver  diluted  a  million- 
fold,  to  which  a  cloudiness  is  thereby  imparted. 

These,  and  numerous  other  facts,  which  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  pursuing  farther  in  detail,  demonstrate  that  the  electro- 
polarizations  of  atoms,  sustaining  their  mechanical  groupings 
into  various  organic  and  inorganic  formations,  determine  the 
propagation  of  the  electro -dynamic  action,  by  different  degrees 
of  intensity  of  undulatory  vibrations,  to  the  electroscopic  nerves 
of  the  eyes  of  sentient  beings. 

The  preceding  investigations  exhibit  the  three  distinctly 
clasaifiedkindsofrays,  denominated  "Chemical  rays,"  and  "rays 
of  Ueat,"  and  of  "  Light,"  as  being  simply  difterently  modified 
forms  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  me- 
dium of  electric  matter. 

The  following  experiments  demonstrate  that  a  regular  scale 
of  increase  of  the  intensity  of  electro-dynamic  action  on  the  elec- 
troscopic nerves  of  the  eye  induces  a  perception  of  the  various 
hues  of  prismatic  colors,  from  the  violet  to  the  green. 

That  the  perception  of  the  prismatic  colors  iS  produced  by  a 
regular  gradation  of  intensity  of  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action,  appears  to  he  illustrated  by  a  very  simple  experiment  Asr 
vised  by  Mr.  Singer.  "Insert  the  two  points  of  conducting 
wires,  constituting  the  circuit  of  a  Leyden  jar,  about  Ij  inches 
asunder,  beneath  the  surface  of  a  damp  pine  board,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  one  of  the  points  being  sunk  to  a 
greater  depth  than  the  other.  The  spark  in  penetrating  ob- 
liquely produces  a  regularly  diminished  action  on  the  nerves  of 
the  eye,  being  most  intense  where  most  superficial,  and  less  in- 
tense where  screened  by  a  thicker  body  of  the  woody  fibre." 

"  The  regularly  decreased  scale  of  gradation  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  is  recognizable  as  a  per- 
ception of  a  graduated  scale  of  prismatic  colors,  constituting  a 
beautiful  experiment." 

It  appears  by  a  communication  published  by  an  eminent  in- 
vestigator of  the  science  of  Light,  Professor  Draper,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  New-York,  (Siiliman's  Journal,  March  1848,)  that  the 
prismatic  hues  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  respect^  however  com- 
pared, whether  they  originate  from  a  piece  of  intensely  ignited 
anthracite  coal,  or  the  beams  of  sunlight.  The  account  given  by 
him  of  the  waning  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action,  as  the 
coal  burned  less  brightly,  is  graphically  descriptive  of  the  gra- 
dual decrease  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  on  the  electrosco- 
pic  nerves  of  the  03- e.  "  One  ray  after  another  disappeared  in 
due  succession.  First  the  violet  became  extinct,  then  the  indigo, 
then  the  blue,  then  the  green,  until  finally  the  red,  with  an  ash 
gray  light  occupying  the  place  of  the  yellow,  was  alone  visible, 
and  presently  this  went  out." 

The  triangular  shape  of  the  prism,  used  for  developing  the 
rainbow  hues  of  colors,  is  precisely  adai)tcd  to  deflect  from  a  direct 
line  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium 
of  electric  matter  in  the  specific  form  of  light,  as  denoted  by 
the  term  Refraction.  By  effecting  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  propagated  to 
the  electroscopic  retina  of  the  eye,  the  perception  of  a  chromatic 
scale  of  colors  appears  to  be  a  consequence  theoretically  to  be 
anticipated. 

The  electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye  do  not  take  cognizance  of 
electro-dynamic  action  propagated  from  a  heated  body,  until  the 
intensity  reaches  the  degree  indicated  by  about  700°  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale,  which  is  recognized  by  the  popular  term  of  incandes- 
cence; whilst  the  nerves  of  feeling  are  sensibly  affected  by  slight 
changes  of  temperature.  The  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion from  the  molecular  vibrations  of  solid  matter  exerts  a  less  in- 
tense excitation  of  the  electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye  than  is  ex- 
erted by  the  propagation  of  resilient  solar  action,  by  "reflection," 
or  by  "refraction,"  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  The  excitation 
of  a  piece  of  incandescent  iron  appears  to  have  attained  the  last 
degree  of  the  red  bordering  on  the  violet,  before  the  action  be- 
comes propagated  through  the  air,  or  through  transparent  bodies, 
to  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason  incandescent  bodies 
do  not  appear  to  pass  through  the  several  changes  of  the  prismatic 
colors  which  characterize  dificrent  grades  of  intensity  of  refracted 
or  reflected  light. 

In  the  disruptive  discharge  of  electricity  through  the  air, 
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through  void  space,  and  through  different  kinds  or  conducting 
substances,  there  is  propagated  to  the  electroscopic  nerves  of  the 
eye  various  intensities  of  electro-dynamic  action,  prodocing  per- 
ceptions of  various  colora 

The  color  of  electrical  light  varies  greatly,  even  between 
the  same  metallic  conductors,  exhibiting  transitions  from  the 
most  brilliant  white  to  the  most  delicate  violpt,  according  to  the 
distance  through  which  the  electricity  is  transmitted,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  resistance  of  the  medium  which  it  is  compelled  to  tra- 
verse. In  exceedingly  rarefied  air,  the  color  of  the  spark  is  yrcfn; 
in  denser  air  it  acquires  a  blue  tint,  and  passes  to  a  nWrf  and 
purj)}e,  in  proportion  as  the  condensation  of  the  air  is  incrensed. 
Transmitted  through  various  other  gasea,  the  color  is  found  to 
vary  according  to  their  density.  In  carbonic  acid  gas  the  sparic 
\9wkil£  and  vivid;  in  hydrogen  gas  it  is  faintly  red.  In  the 
vacuous  space  beneath  the  bell-glass  of  an  air-pump,  a  current  of 
electricity  presents  the  api)earance  of  a  lambent  flame  of  varioua 
colors;  and,  in  some  peculiarly  modiGed  experiments,  all  ibe 
colors  of  t!ie  rainbow  are  airaultaneously  presented  to  view. 
These  colors  also  occur  in  the  coruscations  of  the  aurora  bo- 
real is. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  Loudon  Electrical  Society 
show  that  the  distinct  prismatic  colors  resulting  from  the  defla- 
gration of  various  metals  in  the  intense  flame  of  an  electrical  cur- 
rent "  seemed  sufficient  to  indicate  the  peculiar  metal  consumed," 
For  if  the  metallic  substances,  reduced  to  thin  leaves,  be  subject- 
ed to  the  action  of  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity,  they  become 
electro-polarized,  and  then  recoil  to  their  natural  static  condiuon, 
like  fuel,  rendering  manifest  the  phenomena  of  various  hues  of 
colors  according  to  the  kind  of  metal  consumed  in  the  experi- 
ment. Silver  leaf  has  been  thus  found  to  emit  an  emerald  grem 
light ;  lead  a  purple,  zinc  a  dazzling  white  light,  &c. 

By  the  discovery  of  Nobili,  in  1826,  of  a  very  remarkable 
class  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  powers  of  electrical  currents  to 
produce  a  perfect  chromatic  scale,  or  gradation  of  colors,  a  neir 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  has  been  eflected  in  im- 
parting brilliant  colors  to  metals,  which  has  been  termed,  "rae- 
tallo-chromy."*     A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  poured  into  the 

*  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs. 
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vessel,  in  which  is  arranged  a  plate  of  platinum,  with  a  pointed 
wire  of  the  same  metal  terminated  ^'^th  of  an  inch  above  it.  The 
solution  is  made  to  cover  the  plate,  and  to  rise  two  or  three  lines 
higher  than  the  point  of  the  wire.  The  plate  and  the  point  are 
now  brought  into  communication,  the  former  with  the  positive, 
and  the  latter  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  apparatus.  At 
the  moment  when  the  galvanic  circuit  is  closed,  a  series  of  rings 
(similar  to  those  formed  at  the  centre  of  the  Newtonian  lenses)  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  precisely  under  the  point. 

The  productions  obtained  by  Nobili,  by  this  process,  consist- 
ed of  several  plates  of  colored  metal  of  beautifully  vivid  tints. 
M.  Nobili  states,  that  "the  effect  produced  by  these  tints,  when 
arranged  in  order,  baffles  description.  It  bears  a  resemblance  to 
that  produced  on  the  ear  by  a  scale  of  semitones  executed  by  a 
perfect  voice.  In  all  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  exhibited,  it  has 
excited  but  one  feeling  of  delight.  So  gradual,  indeed,  is  the  tran- 
sition from  one  tint  to  another,  and  such  the  harmony  with 
which  they  are  blended,  that  if  the  eye  be  accidentally  turned 
away,  it  reverts  in  a  moment,  as  if  moved  by  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  gaze  still  longer  on  the  display."  He  continues,  "this 
statement  is  no  exaggeration.  It  is  but  the  mere  fact,  in  respect 
to  which  a  language  much  more  glowing  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  truth ;  so  overpowering  is  the  charm  which,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  pervades  the  scale  of  our  colored  plates." 

The  relationship  between  the  external  electro-dynamic  action 
of  different  colors,  developed  at  sensible  distances  by  the  group- 
ings of  atoms  into  masses,  and  the  internal  electro-dynamic  action 
among  the  constituent  atoms  at  insensible  distances,  is  most  im- 
pressively illustrated  in  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  smith 
at  his  forge,  in  tempering  steel.  The  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  work- 
man is  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  flickering  rainbow  tints,  which 
play,  like  an  aurora  borealis,  over  the  surface  of  the  gradually 
cooling  piece  of  steel,  and  stealthily  change,  first  from  a  cherry 
red  to  a  pale  yellow  hue,  then  to  brown,  then  to  purple,  then  to 
bright  blue,  and  finally  to  a  dark  blue. 

So  perfectly  do  the  changes  of  cohr  indicate  the  exact  degrees 
of  the  molecular  or  electro-dynamic  forces  excited  between  the 
atoms  of  steel,  from  the  hardest  inflexible  file  and  chisel,  to  the 
most  elastic  watch  spring,  that  the  following  description  of  the 
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changa  of  color  in  tempering  steel  has  been  pulilisbed  for  tbe  in- 
straction  of  practical  workmen. 

Tbe  knife-blade,  chisel,  or  other  steel  article  to  be  tempered, 
is  first  excited  in  the  forge-fire  to  a  red  heat,  and  is  then  carefully 
watched  until  the  chnmeleon-like  surface  of  the  metal  becomes 
suffused  with  any  one  of  the  colors  named  in  the  following  table. 
At  the  instant  the  color  adapted  to  produce  the  desired  lempera- 
ture  appears,  the  steel  is  plunged  into  water,  oil,  or  other  oold 
fluid,  aa  if  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  groupings  of  atoms  in 
the  particular  electro -polarized  conditions  which  may  at  thai  mo- 
ment prevail  among  the  atoms. 


Table  of  Changes  of  Colors  for  tempering  Steel. 


Slight  yllow. 

Produce  tlie 

uxor  sod  UoccC  I 

rellnw, 
Bro»n, 

Penknife 

BrnnD  and  purple  sjiol 

Pocket  knife 

Pnrple. 

T-ble  koEfe 

Bright  bine, 

'■ 

Sciuor 

Blue. 

Blackish  blue, 

■      ■ 

Spring 

I 


To  obviate  this  careful  inspection  it  is  now  common  to  heat 
the  steel  in  baths  of  melted  alloys  of  metals,  which  fuse  at  the 
several  temperatures  specified  in  the  above  table.  From  theBe 
the  pieces  of  steel  are  withdrawn,  and  plunged  in  cold  water,  « 
other  cold  liquids. 

Thus  it  appears  that  even  in  the  workshop  of  the  practical 
artist,  the  philosophy  of  thermo-electric  excitation,  and  the  wan- 
ing of  it  in  the  most  valuable  implements  made  of  steel,  is  fully 
understood  experimentally,  even  to  the  specific  degrees  of  the 
scale  of  the  thermometer;  which  thus  not  only  server,  as  its 
name  implies,  for  the  purjiose  of  ineamrinfj  the  changing  degrees 
of  heal,  but  also  the  corresponding  changing  degrees  of  colore; 
and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  intensity  of  the  electro- 
L  static  condition  of  the  natural  force  which  holds  fast  together  the 
>  component  particles  of  the  steel  are  thus  ascertainable  by  noti- 
iDg  the  colors  of  the   surfiices.      The  electro-dynamic  action 
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which  sustains  the  internal  electro-polarization  of  the  molecules, 
and  which  constitutes  the  molecular  forces,  is  demonstrated  by 
this  experiment  to  govern  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  external 
propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  incident 
thereon,  to  the  optic  nerves  of  sentient  beings,  recognizable  as 
perceptions  of  colors. 


Pictures  produced  by  Sunlight  on  Silvered  Plates,  by  Hie  Daguen-eo- 

type  Process, 

The  production  of  pictures  by  sunlight  constitutes  the  most 
surprising  discovery  of  the  present  age.  It  has  given  birth 
to  the  new  science  of  Photography,  which  has  become  also  a 
branch  of  business  in  nearly  every  village,  and  has  nearly  super- 
seded the  art  of  the  limner  in  miniature  painting. 

Among  the  substances  that  have  been  long  known  to  be  most 
delicately  sensitive  to  peculiar  excitation  by  the  inductive  ac- 
tion accompanying  the  development  of  the  phenomenon  of  light, 
are  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine  with  several  of  the 
metals,  which  have  received  the  names  of  nitrates  and  chlorides 
of  the  respective  metals  with  which  they  may  be  grouped.  The 
remarkable  action  of  solar  light  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  gases  has  been  referred  to  at  page  362.  The  slight  me- 
chanical action  occasioned  by  the  touch  of  a  feather,  as  has  been 
recapitulated,  is  sufficient  to  determine  a  change  of  polarization 
among  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  silver  in  the  con- 
strained static  conditions  of  fulminating  powders.  The  **  Chemi- 
cal" action  of  light,  producing  the  result  of  the  change  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  into  black  crystals  of  oxide  of  silver,  has  been 
referred  simply  to  Mechanical  action  propagated  through  the 
medium  of  electric  matter.  But  by  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
there  is  no  change  of  cohr  of  any  of  the  materials  employed ; 
it  is  purely  a  case  of  the  development  of  electro-mechanical  at- 
traction between  the  surface  of  a  sensitively  prepared  and  ex- 
cited silver  plate,  and  globules  of  mercury  reduced  to  the  state 
of  vapor  in  the  air  adjacent  thereto,  (page  361.) 

The  facility  with  which  a  colorless  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  becomes  an  indelible  ink  on  exposure  to  light,  has  been 
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diqilay  of  "  the  down  o(  giarj  of  old  age." 

These  bets  of  the  chaoge  of  coloriets  picpantions  of  ohtste 
of  ralrer  lo  blaak  being  koowo,  it  became  a  favorite  subject  of 
qieculatioe  to  turn  this  propeitj  to  a  asefnl  aoooant  br  means 
of  iBtrododog  sbeeta  of  paper,  moisteaed  viUi  Ute  acrfntion,  be- 
Und  tbe  lens  of  the  Eolar  micTOSOopo  and  of  tbe  camera  c6aairm.* 
It  was  ealeolated  that  if  the  sor&tce  ot  a  sheet  of  vbite  papec, 
dipped  in  a  colorkas  solation  of  the  nitrate  of  siWer,  could  be 
snl^ected  to  the  same  influences  of  lights  and  shades,  as  were  ex- 
hibited oo  tbe  sar&ce  of  the  interior  side  of  the  dark  box  in  fioot 
of  the  lens  of  tbe  camem  obscura,  that  the  niiraie  of  silver  woak) 
become  changed  to  more  or  less  intense  shades  of  black,  whieh 
voold  exhibit  a  faithful  delineation  of  tbe  lights  and  eltades  of 
tbe  objeets  presented  before  the  lens.  From  experiments  of  thb 
kind  originated  the  first  conception  of  producing  piccnres  bjr  tbe 
agency  of  JigbL 

Tbe  earliest  reoorded  attempts  in  this  branch  of  science  were 
made  by  Wedgwood  and  Da^;  an  account  of  which  was  pnb- 
li^ied  in  tlie  year  1802.  Neither  of  these  experimenters  wore 
mtcceesful  in  producing  distinct  pictures  by  means  of  placing  tbdr 
prepared  paper  within  a  camera  obecura.  Tbe  latter  succeeded 
in  doing  so  by  means  of  the  lights  and  shadows  produced  by  a 
solar  microscope.  But  as  the  esperimenlers  were  ignorant  of 
the  mams  of  preventing  tbe  further  action  of  the  light  on  their 
prepared  paper,  their  pictures  became  suffused  with  one  coounoa, 
overspreading,  black  hue,  in  tbe  very  act  of  exhibiting  them  by 
exp-jsure  to  daylight. 

Thus  balHed  in  these  early  attempts,  no  other  experimentere 
appear  tu  have  entered  the  field  until  tbe  year  1614^  when 
Niepce  in  France,  revived  attention  to  ibis  subject. 


t 


*  TltCK  Latin  sonls  ta^ity  •' tdort  tJkamitr."  derived  fraai  the  w  of  aeon- 
Tvi  lena  iQM-rtod  in  llic  sbutttr  of  a  dori  rwh.  vbcrvb;  tlie  ioi>B**  ^'r  pictMtaoT 
•II  ')bji-Fti  in  Tronl  orihc  lens  were  eihilnti.'d  oo  itie o)>poutc  wall  at  the  chambrr 
A  ginall  poruliic  b»i  ccnstrneksl  oo  the  same  priacijik,  is  aow  Amfliailr  VKd  lie 
Itiu  eihibiliiiD  of  ttiii  eii^ritncDt. 
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It  appears  from  the  following  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
discoveries  in  photographic  science  contained  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Bevue  des  deux  Mondes,  that  Niepce  commenced  expe- 
rimenting upon  the  newly-discovered  process  of  Lithography ; 
and  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  employ  polished  me- 
tals coated  with  lithographic  varnish,  as  a  substitute  for  stone, 
"he  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  on  metallic  plates  the  repre- 
sentations of  exterior  objects  by  the  action  of  luminous  rays." 

lie  covered  plates  of  polished  pewter  and  tin  with  layers  of 
dark-colored  substances,  which  were  known  to  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  becoming  bleached  white  by  exposure  to  the  light,  such 
as  asphalte,  and  certain  resinous  substances  properly  prepared. 
Having  varnished  the  backs  of  engravings  to  render  them  more 
pervious  to  the  light,  he  placed  them  over  the  prepared  platesj 
and  exposed  them  to  the  light.  The  black  parts  of  the  engravings 
arrested  the  luminous  rays,  whilst  the  transparent  white  parts, 
where  there  were  no  lines  of  the  printing  ink  deposited,  allowed 
the  light  to  pass  freely  to  bleach  the  asphalte  spread  upon  the 
plate.  He  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  drawing, 
the  lignts  and  shades  being  represented  by  the  bleached  and 
black  parts  of  the  asphalte. 

But  these  rude  copies  required  ten  hours'  exposure  to  the 
light  to  bleach  the  materials  employed,  and  possessed  so  little 
merit,  that  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  them ;  and  he  continued 
his  attempts  at  improvement,  encouraged  by  tlie  fact  of  having 
resolved  the  possibility  of  producing  change  of  color,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  of  pictures,  by  tlie  agency  of  light.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  about  the  year  1826,  that  Niepce  finally  succeed- 
ed in  producing  })ictures,  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  were 
represented,  and  unchangeably  preserved,  whilst  afterwards  ex- 
jKJsed  to  the  further  action  of  light.  This  last  important  result 
he  accomplished  by  washing  speedily  the  preparation  of  the  salt 
of  silver  with  a  solution  of  neutralizing  salts. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  spoon,  left  on  a  prepared  plate  of 
iodized  silver^  produced  a  permanent  shade  upon  the  plate  under 
it,  which  was  not  then  acted  upon  afterwards  by  the  influence  of 
the  light.     This  lesson  was  not  lost. 

The  discovery  of  the  mode  of  arresting  the  further  action  of 
the  light  on  the  plate  by  washing  it  in  a  solution  of  neutral  salts, 
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was  a  decisive  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  pboto- 
graphy,  and  "in  resolving  a  problem,  which  had  cost  twentj- 
jears  of  assiduous  labor." 

"  But  it  was  not  reserved  for  the  inventor  to  enjov  the  final 
triumph,  on  which  be  had  staked  the  hopes  of  his  success  in  life. 
Niepce,  then  at  the  age  of  63,  died,  poor  and  unknown,  in  the 
year  1833,  at  Chalons,  in  FLance.  The  author  of  ibe  most  inter^ 
esliug  discovery  of  our  age  passed  away  without  fame,  unnoticed 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  with  the  cheerless  rellection  that  he  had 
lost  twenty  years  of  his  laborious  career,  dissipated  his  [>atrlinony, 
and  impaired  the  future  prospects  of  hia  family,  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  chimera." 

Daguerrc,  after  having  seen,  in  the  shop  of  an  optician  in  Paris, 
some  oftbe  specimens  of  the  pictures  executed  by  Niepce,  formed 
a  connection  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  im- 
provements.   After  being  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  plans 
and  processes  of  Niepce,  Doguerre  ]iursued  a  course  of  experi- 
ments with  various  kinds  of  substances,  which  exhibited  changes 
of  color  by  exposure  to  light.     "He  used,  instead  of  the  aaplialte, 
the  resin  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  essence  of  lavender, — 
I  a  material  which  has  a  certain  luminous  sensibility.     But,  in- 
I  etead  of  washing  the  plate  in  an  essential  oil,  he  exposed  it  to 
'    the  action  of  the  vapor  furnished  by  this  essence  at  the  ordinary 
temperature."     This  vapor  was  attracted  bj  the  parte  of  the  piofc 
excited  by  the  li<jht,  and  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  resinous 
coating,  in  a  dewy  deposit.     The  lights  in  the  picture  of  the 
objects  produced  in  the  camera  obscura  were  represented  by  the 
white  bleached  parts  of  the  resin,— the  shades,  by  the  resin  which 
bad  been  dissolved  by  the  condensed  vapor  of  tlie  essential  oil,  so 
I  B8  to  form  a  transparent  bed  on  the  sarfnce  of  the  metal.     The 
I  contrast  of  lights  and  shades  between  the  whitened  parts  of  the 
I  Weaehed  resin,  and  the  dark  transparent  parts  on  the  plate,  served 
I'to  produce  a  representation  of  objects,  resembling  a  drawing. 
I        Subsequently  Daguerre  continued  his  experiments  with  plal«6 
of  silver,  and  of  copper  with   silvered  surfaces,   to  reduce   the 
expense,  the  surfaces  being  rendered  sensitive  by  the  application 
of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine,  which  converted  them  into  nitrate  or 
l^loride  of  silver.     Instead  of  evaporating   the   essential  oils, 
mrhieh  he  had  used  for  the  previous  resinous  preparations,  it  oo- 
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curred  to  him  to  employ  the  vapor  of  boiling  mercury,  to  become 
attracted  by  the  surface  of  the  silver  plate  whilst  excited  by  the 
influence  of  the  light,  directed  upon  it  by  the  lens  in  the  camera 
obscura.  This  final  experiment  rewarded  his  labors  with  a 
decided  success,  which  will  for  ever  connect  the  name  of  Daguerre 
with  this  new  and  wonderful  branch  of  science. 

He  received,  in  1839,  from  the  French  Government,  the  grant 
of  a  pension  for  life  of  only  6000  francs  a  year,  for  divulging  the 
particulars  of  the  process,  and  the  right  of  the  use  of  it  by  the 
public;  a  sum  which  has  been  yearly  realized  by  many  who  have 
subsequently  practised  the  art  for  gain. 

Injustice  to  the  memory  of  Niepce,  a  similar  pension  of  4000 
francs  was  granted  to  his  son. 

Having  been  able  to  find  no  published  theory  explanatory  of 
the  Daguerreotype  process,  the  following  explanations  are  given 
as  suggestions,  rather  than  as  established  doctrines. 

The  important  improvement  made  by  Daguerre  was  the  pro- 
cess of  exposing  the  prepared  plate  to  the  vapor  of  boiling 
mercury,  the  brilliant  white  globules  of  which  become  attracted 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  by  the  specific  portions  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  strongly 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  light  directed  thereon  by  the  lenses. 
Globules  of  dewy  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  sultry  summer 
day  become  similarly  deposited  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  cold 
water.  Were  some  parts  of  the  glass  less  cold,  or  rather  more 
excited  by  heat,  than  others,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  dewy  globules  of  water  collected  on 
the  difierent  parts. 

The  following  are  the  principal  photographic  manipulations 
constituting  the  processes*  for  producing  miniatures  and  land- 
scapes from  nature,  which  are  denominated — 
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Although  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  subject  may  not  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  an  elementary  treatise,  yet  the  principles  of  the  mecha- 
nical action  of  Light  are  admirably  disclosed  thereby. 
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The  process  invented  by  Daguerre  is  comprised  in  five  distinct 
operations. 

1.  In  preparing  the  sheet  of  copper,  plated  with  silver,  by 
imparting  to  its  surface  the  most  exquisite  possible  polish,  so  as 
to  exhibit  a  dark  lustrous  surface,  which  is  destined  to  constitute 
the  dark  ground  for  the  shades  of  the  picture. 

2.  In  applying  to  this  surface  of  the  polished  silver  a  coating 
of  iodine,  or  chlorine,  to  render  it  excitable  by  the  propagation 
thereto  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  form  of  Lights 

8.  In  dexterously  transferring  the  sensitively  prepared  plate, 
without  exposure  to  light  to  the  focus  of  a  lens  arranged  at  one 
end  of  the  interior  of  a  dark  box,  which  is  designed  to  produce 
a  picture  of  the  objects,  presented  before  the  glass,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate. 

4.  The  plate,  after  being  excited  by  the  action  of  the  light 
thus  directed  upon  it,  is  transferred  into  another  dark  box  directly 
over  the  vapor  of  mercury,  boiling  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp. 

The  particles  of  the  vapor  of  the  mercury,  in  their  ascent^ 
come  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and  become  most  strongly  at- 
tracted by  the  specific  portions  of  its  surface,  where  the  lights  of 
the  picture  were  most  strongly  directed  by  the  lens;  and  less 
strongly,  or  not  at  all  attracted,  where  the  darkest  shades  of  the 
picture  were  cast  on  the  plate.  Between  these  two  extremes, 
there  is  a  scope  for  all  the  gradations  of  excitation  by  the  elci'tro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  light ;  whereby  the  white  globules  of  the 
vaporized  mercury  become  deposited,  like  dew,  most  abundantly 
on  the  portions  wliich  have  been  most  intensely  excited,  thus 
covering  those  parts  of  the  plate  with  a  deposit  of  the  white  glo- 
bules of  mercury,  to  rej)resent  the  strongest  white  lights  of  the 
picture.  A  less  abundant  deposit  on  other  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  plate  correspontls  exactly  with  the  grade  of  intensity  of  light 
directed  thereon. 

The  same  attraction  of  the  surflices  of  all  bodies  for  vapory 
molecules  floating  in  the  surrounding  air  takes  place  on  summer 
evenings,  according  as  their  surfaces  are  more  or  less  excited 
by  solar  action  during  the  day.  Masses  of  rocks  and  of  metals 
retain  their  excitation,  and  a  repulsion  instead  of  attraction  ensues 
between  the  surfaces  so  excited  by  heat.  The  difference  in  this 
case  is  ascribable  to  the  opposite  electro-polarization  induced  by 
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solar  action  on  the  sensitively  prepared  surface  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  But  the  surfaces  of  a  lock  of  wool,  of  a  spider's  web, 
or  of  spires  of  grass,  radiate  speedily  the  heat  imparted  to  them 
by  the  sun,  and  become,  (by  a  few  degrees  of  the  thermometer,) 
colder  than  the  surrounding  air.  The  difference  of  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  when  this  attraction  begins  to 
take  pkcc  between  the  molecules  of  vapor,  floating  in  the  air,  and 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  exposed  thereto,  has  been  denominated  the 

DEW   POINT. 

Supposing  the  dew-point  to  be  60°  Fahr.,  and  the  vapor  in 
the  surrounding  air  to  be  70°,  it  is  manifest  that  if  one  portion 
of  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  metal  be  excited  to  the  temperature 
of  70°,  and  another  portion  to  the  temperature  of  50°,  that  the 
drops  of  water  will  become  attracted  from  the  air,  and  deposited 
on  the  colder  part  of  the  plate,  whilst  none  at  all  will  become 
deposited  on  the  warmer  part. 

The  quantity  of  particles  will  vary  from  a  most  abundant 
deposit  at  50°,  by  a  regular  decrease  of  deposits,  to  none  at  all  at 
70°,  precisely  as  the  temperature  of  the  different  portions  may 
vary  from  50°  to  70°. 

The  quantity  of  particles  of  mercury  deposited  will  vary  in 
like  manner  on  the  different  parts  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate, 
according  as  the  different  parts  of  it  may  be  more  or  less  in- 
tensely excited  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified 
form  of  the  Light  distributed  upon  it  by  means  of  the  lens  of  the 
camera  obscura.  As  the  parts  which  have  received  no  excita- 
tion are  the  actual  shaded  parts  of  the  plate,  such  parts  attract 
none  of  the  particles  of  the  white  glittering  globules  of  mercury, 
and  consequently  remain  of  the  original  dark,  lustrous  ground  of 
the  cleanly  polished  silver ;  whilst  the  parts  on  which  the  brightest 
lights  of  the  objects  presented  before  the  lens  have  been  cast, 
will  attract  the  most  of  the  white  globules  of  mercury,  and  will 
thus  exhibit  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Daguerreotype  picture. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  all  the  intermediate  lights  and 
shades  are  distributed  with  perfect  truthfulness,  to  the  precise 
degree  of  excitation  with  which  they  are  severally  affected ;  and 
thus  the  unerringly  exact  representation  of  the  lights  and  shades 
are  produced  which  excite  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 

The  effect  of  the  electro-dynamic  action,  which  causes  particles 
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of  mercury  to  become  attached  to  the  portions  of  the  plate  ex- 
cited  by  the  light  incident  thereon,  may  be  illustrated  by  Letch* 
tenberg's  expenment  of  drawing  ligiires  of  trees,  oDimals,  kc,  on 
a  cake  of  wax,  with  the  excited  knob  of  a  Leydea  jar,  and  hy 
then  sifting  powdered  salphnr  over  it.  On  inTeitiDg  the  plate, 
the  particles  will  fall  off  from  all  parts  of  the  sarfaoe  of  the  c^e 
of  wax,  except  the  portions  excited  by  the  cootact  of  the  knob 
of  the  jar,  where  they  will  be  foand  adherinf^,  pieaenting  yelloir 
colored  ontlines  of  the  figures  drawn  upon  the  cake  of  wax  with 
the  knob  of  the  Leyden  jar.  By  passing  over  the  same  cake  of 
wax  the  knob  of  another  Leyden  jar  excited  hy  contact  with 
rubber  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  by  similarly  sifting  s  pow- 
der of  red  lead,  both  designs  will  simultaneooaly  become  de- 
veloped, the  one  in  yellow  and  the  other  in  red  linea. 

A  similar  effect  may  be  prodaced  by  drawing  with  the  end 
of  a  magnet  on  a  tempered  steel  plate  similar  outlines  of  fignitft 
On  sprintding  iron  dbngs  over  the  surface  of  this  steel  pUU^ 
which  represents  the  process  of  cansing  the  parucles  of  the  vapor 
of  mercury  to  rise  up  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  D^n^ 
reotype  plate,  excited  by  the  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  sp^ 
eific  Ibrm  of  light,  the  particles  of  iron  will  be  found  to  adhere  lo 
the  surface  of  the  steel  plate,  as  the  particles  of  mercury  adben 
to  that  of  the  D:^aerreotype  plate. 

After  a  sutlicicnt  qoantity  of  the  white  globules  of  mercoiy 
have  become  deposited  on  the  plate,  it  is  withdrawn,  to  be  solh 
jected  to  the  last,  and — 

5th  operation,  requisite  for  fixing  the  globules  of  mensory, 
and  also  for  neutralizing  the  farther  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to 
the  action  of  light.  This  is  ejected  by  pouring  cold  wal«f 
thereon,  and  by  dipping  it  into  a  solution  of  the  hvpo-solphite 
of  soda.  The  fixation  of  the  particles  of  mercury  is  effected  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  on  the  eurfiue  of  titt 
plate,  whilst  arranged  horizontally  on  the  stand  above  th«  blua 
of  a  lampv  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  aotil  the  eledro^ynamio 
aetioQ  causes  the  image  to  become  clear  and  distinct.  After  thia 
operation,  the  [octure  ia  again  washed,  and  is  ready  for  the  frame. 

The  surface  of  the  silr«r  plate  beiug  exquisilely  poUshed, 
presents  a  dark  lostrous  expanse,  like  that  of  a  calm  lake,  wboss 
*Un^  when  looked  down  open  frtnn  an  eminence,  appear  black. 
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On  this  dark  surface  of  the  polished  silver,  the  clustered  portions 
of  the  globules  of  quicksilver  produce  a  pure  resplendent  white 
color ;  and  this  whiteness  is  shaded  oft*  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
plate  less  excited  by  the  rays  of  light  converged  upon  them, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  photo- 
electric action,  and  in  perfect  truthfulness  to  nature. 

These  globules  are  so  very  slightly  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  plate  as  to  be  readily  brushed  off  like  dew-drops  by  a  fea- 
ther, until  somewhat  more  firmly  fixed  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  poured  over  it. 

By  means  of  the  process  to  be  described  for  electro-gilding,  a 
very  thin  coating  of  gold  may  be  imparted  to  a  Daguerreotype 
plate,  communicating  to  the  surface  the  appearance  of  a  golden 
plate,  and  a  rich  tone  of  color  to  the  picture,  without  depriving 
it  of  its  distinctness.  By  M.  Fizeau's  process  to  accomplish  this 
result,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hypo-sulphite  of 
gold,  and  a  wire  from  the  zinc  of  a  feebly  charged  battery  is 
brought  against  one  of  its  edges ;  whilst  a  plate  of  gold,  con- 
nected with  the  copper  of  the  battery,  is  immersed  in  the  solu- 
tion exactly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  picture.  By  care- 
fully watching  the  exactly  proper  degree  of  the  deposit  of  the 
film  of  gold,  a  rich  transparent  gilding  is  imparted  to  the  picture. 

The  coloring  of  Daguerreotype  pictures  is  accomplished  by 
causing  the  impalpable  powders  of  various  pigments  to  settle 
lightly  on  the  parts  to  be  tinted,  where  they  become  fixed  by 
gently  breathing  thereon. 

By  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Groves,  the  beautiful  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  Daguerre  have  been  permanently  etched 
on  metallic  plates,  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  in  about  80 
seconds. 

In  order  to  test  the  fact  of  the  development  of  chemical  ac- 
tion between  the  prepared  Daguerreotype  plate  and  the  vapors  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  E.  Bequerel  states  in  his  treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity (vol.  vi.  page  64),  that  with  an  abundant  coating  of  the 
vapor  of  iodine,  a  pretty  intense  current  of  electricity  was  discov- 
erable by  means  of  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  needle,  in 
such  a  direction  that  the  plate  received,  or  yielded,  electricity,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  of  vapors  of  iodine. 
"  When  the  chloride  of  silver  is  freshly  precipitated  upon  a 
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{dale  of  pbttBnm  pJnnged  is  water,  it  was  notioed  that  at  Aell^ 
■Mat  the  plate  was  exposed  to  tbe  rays  of  lli«  sun,  the  chlorite 
became  darkened,  aod  the  needle  cX  the  galTancnteter  (oODsec*- 
«d  by  a  wire  eircait  therewitbX  became  deBeded  sereral  degrees^ 
io  a  directioQ  icdieatiiig  the  plate  to  be  in  a  porative  electiic  con- 
dition. A  plate  of  sil  ver  does  not  admit  of  a  similar  acCioa,  Einoe 
ita  reaction  upon  tbe  chlorine,  resnlting  frran  the  decooipostioD 
of  the  chloride,  prodaoea  a  carrent  in  a  reverse  direction." 

"  The  sarfaoe  of  a  plate  of  platinum  haring  been  covered 
with  a  freshlj  precipitated  coating  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  caosed  a  deScction  of  the 
needle  of  the  appended  galvoDometer  of  1°  5'.  To  demonstrate 
that  this  degree  of  electrical  exciution  ia  not  doe  to  the  tbetmo- 
electrical  action  of  the  sqd,  the  needle  was  found  to  be  deflected 
only  1°,  when  a  very  clean  plate  of  platiDUm  was  similarly  ex- 
posed to  the  BUD." 
"  The  chloride  of  silver  at  the  instant  of  exposure  to  the 

sun  was  white,  when  the  deflection  of  the  needle  was 

found  to  be  -  -  -  -  -        7°  5' 

After  exposure  to  the  sun  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 

the  chloride  of  silver  became  of  a  deep  violet  color, 

when  the  deflection  was  -  -  ■  5"  6" 

After  exposure  for  an  hour,  -  ■  -  S-"  C 

The  cfiemical  action  of  the  iodine  or  chlorine,  applied  to  the 
auriaae  of  the  silver  daguerreotype  plate,  and  the  violent  procfis 
of  mechanical  friction  applied  to  polishing  its  surtace  to  an  ex- 
quisite lustre,  are,  doubtlessly,  the  artificial  means  employed  to 
reduce  the  surlace  of  tbe  plate  to  the  same  constrained  static  con- 
dition as  that  to  which  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  naturally  reduced 
by  the  organic  action  controlled  by  vitality. 

Thus,  every  view  of  a  landscape  or  of  other  objects,  similarly 
produces  a  perfect  daguerreotype  picture  on  tbe  sensitive  surface 
ol'  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  ia  recognized  by  the  tribunal  of 
intelligence  located  in  tbe  brain,  as  transient  pictures, 

Tiie  preceding  facts,  when  philosophically  reviewed,  may 
HCrvc  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  very  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween tbe  [jictures  permanently  delineated  by  the  excitation  of 
Light  on  tbe  Heusitively-prepared  plates  placed  within  the  camera, 
with  convex  lenses  to  direct  thereon  the  converging  rays,  and 
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the  pictures  traDsientl j  delineated  by  the  excitation  of  Light  on 
the  sensitively-created  retina  of  the  eye,  similarly  placed  behind 
a  lens  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  skull.  The  mechanism  of  the 
one  is  planned  by  the  art  of  man,  as  it  were  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  other,  planned  by  the  omniscient  power  of  his  Creator. 

Assuming  this  theory  to  be  true,  the  impressions  of  pic- 
tures of  distinct  objects,  and  the  lights  and  shades  of  their  out- 
lines,— ^the  very  hues  of  their  colors  melting  into  each  other  by 
blended  gradations,  become  all  resolvable  into  the  more  or  less 
intense  inductive  excitation  of  the  expanded  net-work  of  nerves 
constituting  the  sensitive  retina,  which  is  suspended  behind  the 
lens  of  the  eye,  like  the  sensitively-prepared  plate  in  the  dark 
box  behind  a  glass  lens. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  pause  here,  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
sider the  mysterious  powers  of  vitality  and  intelligence,  which 
are  not  only  capable  of  taking  a  species  of  daguerreotype  copy  of 
every  landscape,  and  of  other  objects  upon  which  the  natural  lens 
of  the  eye  is  turned  to  gaze,  but  of  preserving  these  copies,  clear, 
defined,  and  distinct,  in  the  storehouse  of  the  memory,  as  in  the 
gallery  of  a  photograpliic  artist;  to  which,  at  pleasure,  the  imma- 
terial essence  of  the  god-like  mind  recurs,  to  examine  and  re-ex- 
amine faces  and  forms  that  may  have  ceased  to  exist  except  in 
these  sunlight  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  memory. 

That  there  is  an  action  on  the  retina  producing  pictures  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  sensitively-prepared  plates,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  impressions  vividly  excited  on  the  former  re- 
main distinctly  impressed  thereon  during  an  appreciable  period 
of  time.  On  closing  the  eyes  suddenly,  after  viewing  the  bright 
light  of  a  blaze  of  gas,  or  of  a  solar  lamp,  the  outlines  of  the 
flame  appear  to  remain  for  a  time  distinctly  portrayed;  and  the 
rapid  whirling  of  a  fire-brand  leaves  the  impression  of  a  perfect 
circle  of  fire,  instead  of  a  continuous  movement  of  a  single  ob- 
ject about  a  centre. 

It  is  owing  to  this  abiding  impression,  that  we  find  our  pow- 
ers of  vision  to  fail  of  receiving  impressions  from  objects  presented 
to  view,  and  withdrawn,  oftener  than  8  or  10  times  in  one  second ; 
for  the  photo-electric  excitation  produced  by  the  presence  of  one 
object  before  the  lens  of  the  eye  must  have  time  to  subside,  be- 
fore a  fresh  excitation  can  be  induced ;  otherwise  the  successive 
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excitations  become  blended  confusedly  together,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  similar  circumstances  on  a  prepared  daguerreotype 
plate. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  familiarly  by  moving  rapidly  back  and 
forth  before  the  eye  the  little  figures  of  bright  blue  and  red 
colors,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  many  interesting  experiments 
of  the  optical  delusions  producible  by  modifications  of  the  pro- 
pagation to  the  electroscopic  nerves  of  the  eye,  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  Light. 

These  principles  of  the  propagation  of  impulses  of  mechanical 
force  from  the  electro-dvnamic  action  of  the  sun  in  the  form  of 
the  mechanical  action  producing  the  phenomenon  of  light, 
admit  of  further  very  simple  and  beautiful  illustrations,  by 
means  of  employing  direct  electric-excitation,  as  is  manifested  in 
Mr.  Karsten*s  experiments  of  passing  an  electric  discharge  through 
a  coin  placed  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  He  states  that  the  electro- 
mechanical action,  thus  induced,  will  attract  the  vapor  of  mercury 
and  of  iodine,  and  even  the  vapor  of  the  breath,  so  as  to  render  the 
superscription  of  the  coin  distinctly  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass. 

Mr.  Hunt  states  that  when  a  piece  of  copper  coin  is  gently  heat- 
ed, or  thermo-electrtcally  excited,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and  placed 
upon  a  cold  plate  of  polished  silver,  and  then  speedily  removed,  by 
then  breathing  on  the  plate,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of 
mercury,  the  figure  of  the  coin  becomes  "  beautifully  visible.'' 

The  various  figures  and  fanciful  representations  of  trees,  ani- 
mals, &c.,  which  appear  portrayed  in  the  fairy-like  frost-work  of 
the  window  panes  on  w^intry  mornings,  are  doubtlessly  the  regu- 
lar eflects  of  electro-dynamic  impulses  propagated  in  the  form  of 
photo-electric,  or  thermo-electric  action. 

The  preceding  facts  of  the  attraction  and  condensation  of  par- 
ticles of  vapor  from  the  air  exhibit  such  a  striking  analogy  to 
the  deposition  of  dew,  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
identity  of  the  electro-dynamic  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  as  has 
been  detailed  at  page  292. 

The  process  of  producing  pictures  by  the  agency  of  light, 
may  be  denominated  the  ekctro-mechanical  process,  as  it  is  founded 
on  the  attraction  of  the  surface  of  the  prepared  plate  for  particles 
of  mercury,  &c.      Whereas  the  original  process  of  producing 
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pictures  by  the  changing  of  the  color  of  the  salts  of  silver,  was 
founded  on  eJectro-chemical  principles  of  the  corpuscular  changes 
among  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  these  salts. 

About  the  time  that  Daguerre  was  engaged  in  pursuing  his 
experiments  in  France,  Mr.  Talbot,  in  England,  was  similarly  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  the  original  electro-chemical  plan  of  producing 
pictures  on  sensitive,  prepared  paper,  instead  of  metallic  plates. 

The  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  is  described  by  him  as 
having  originated  accidentally,  whilst  he  was  trying  some  ex- 
periments on  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  several  kinds  of  pre- 
pared papers,  which  he  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  camera  obscura. 
He  threw  aside  some  of  the  papers  in  a  dark  room,  as  exhibiting 
no  visible  impressions.  "After  some  time,  these  were  again 
examined ;  and,  strange  to  say,  by  a  process  of  natural  magic, 
pictures  of  the  objects  to  which  the  camera  had  been  pointed, 
were  found  to  be  formed  on  them  in  the  dark." 

His  process  has  been  patented  in  England  for  preparing  an 
extremely  sensitive  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  portraits, 
landscapes,  views,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  camera  obscura ;  which 
process  is  essentially  as  follows : — A  sheet  of  fine  letter  paper  is 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  500  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  a  pint  of  water,  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  170 
grains,  to  1  oz.  of  water,  and  1^  drams  of  pure  acetic  acid,  is 
carefully  spread  over  its  surface.  Afl;er  the  paper  has  been 
dried,  and  again  dipped  in  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  it  is  to  be 
gently  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  dried.  An  imiform 
coat  of  pale  yellow  iodide  of  silver  is  thus  spread  over  the  paper. 

To  give  this  prepared  paper  its  most  sensitive  powers  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  light,  it  must  be  rapidly  brushed  over 
with  equal  parts  of  the  acid  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  It  must  then  be  im- 
mersed for  a  moment  in  distilled  water,  and  drained  on  blotting- 
paper.  In  this  state  it  is  remarkably  sensitive,  and,  when  nearly 
dry,  may  be  used  in  the  camera.  A  beautiful  picture  is  pro- 
duced on  it,  often  in  a  few  seconds,  although  invisible  to  the 
experimenter  until  he  "  brings  it  out "  by  again  washing  it  with 
the  mixed  solution  of  silver  and  gallic  acid,  keeping  the  paper 
warm  by  placing  it  in  a  dish  over  boiling  water. 
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The  riccnre  ihos  produced  maj  be  jixed^  bj  wielung  it  fint 
-wvLL.  7aicr,  and  tiiea  with  a  soladoD  of  iOO  grains  of  bromide  of 
r*:'.d:3&i:L=u  in  10  ooaces  of  water.  This  prooeasi  from  the  beantj 
cf  ilr  iLo:;ir«es.  is  temped  ihe  ^'calotvpe"  prooeaB:  a  wofd  dc- 
nTcii  rozi  :iie  Greek,  signifring  ^beautifuir 

£7  n-fons  of  ;ais  iaTendon.  the  traTeller  is  enabled  to  canj 
viiL  lin  iLe  prep<Lred  p^per  and  the  apparatus^  for  taking  per- 
icc^T  cJLk:::  skeOL-Les  frooi  nature  of  the  landscape  views  and 
ocj'icis.  Tl:ic2i  wo;iId  retijuire  much  labor  and  art  to  perfect  with 
iLe  i«r:::;l  A:  no  distant  daj  this  apparatus  may  become  a 
iX-zL=L'.z.  appendage  to  the  Icggage  of  the  tourist,  who  mav  thus 
erui':!  ii^  roniolio  widi  iaieresiing  sketches^  from  nature,  of  the 

I:  1^  b<en  siixXjci  that  BecquereL  in  France,  has  recendy 
5::octied«  in  trinkerhng  to  a  Daguerreotvpe  plate  the  rivid 
cclor^  ::  :le  rrlfcaac  rainbow  hues!  The  colors  of  the  land- 
scar<  views  have  also  been  to  some  degree  sncoeasfullv  trans- 
ferrfi  :o  a  prepared  Daguerreotvpe  plate. 

Yzk  p-rl^oiaiio  tints  thus  producible  on  the  metal  are  fugidve^ 
no  meili-d  having  vet  been  discovered  to  fix  them  permanentlj. 
With  :Le  steady  progress  of  discoveries  in  this  interesting  branch 
of  science,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  even  this  final  triumph 
mav  be  accomplished. 

Ti.c  :\.  llowing  Table  exhibits  the  variegated  colors  producible 
bv  exposiLz  a  piece  ci  paper  freshly  prepared  with  a  coating  of 
the  cb-oride  o:  silver  to  the  unequal  electro-dynamic  action  pro- 
pagated through  a  prism. 


TaVz  of  Chanje^  of  Coiors  prvducihle  hj  Action  of  Light, 

L*  v^m^rsm  Cohoc*  bs*  <fawa»d  %ytm      Colja  podocnl  <m  •  svifae*  of  Pu«r 


TI^Red 

prodnoes 

Xooe. 

Ora!ig« 

!• 

FaiDt  Brick-Red. 

Oran^e-YcIlow 

U 

Brick-Red. 

Ter.MW 

ii 

Rtrd.  pftsa^ine  into  Green. 

TeUoirish-Green 

It 

Dnll  Bottle-Green. 

Green 

u 

Dnll  Bottle-Green  pAsnn^  into  Bhiiik. 

Biaish-Green 

.1 

Sombfe  Bine. 

^ine 

t( 

Black.  i»sun§  into  Metallir  TeUow. 

•i 

u 

Black. 

i  VMeC  (Ufcadflr) 

M 

Violet,  or  PniiBdi  Bkdk. 
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A  piece  of  prepared  paper,  after  being  blackened  by  violet 
ligbt,  becomes  hleached  or  whitened  by  exposure  to  the  red  prisma- 
tic ray ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  found  that  when  a  violet  and  red 
ray  were  allowed  to  fall  simultaneously  on  a  piece  of  paper 
coated,  as  above  stated,  with  chloride  of  silver,  they  neutralize 
each  other's  action.  This  result  has  been  attributed  by  him  to 
counteracting  undulations,  agreeably  to  his  undulatory  theory. 

By  the  electric  theory,  this  neutralized  condition  we  suppose 
to  be  attributable  to  opposite  electro-polarizations  of  the  surface 
atoms,  and  to  an  opposite  counteracting  action  like  that  produced 
on  a  plate  of  steel  by  means  of  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets 
tied  together  side  by  side.  When  the  figures  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, &c.,  are  traced  slowly  by  a  single  magnet  over  a  sheet  of 
steel,  an  excitation  of  electro-dynamic  force  becomes  developed 
along  the  lines  drawn  by  the  magnet  on  the  surface  of  the  steel ; 
and  if  fine  iron  filings  be  sprinkled  against  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  the  figures  traced  thereon  become  distinctly  developed  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  iron  filings. 

When  two  combined  opposite  poles  are  used,  they  represent 
the  neutralized  forces  of  the  static  needle  (fig.  29),  and  the  cor- 
responding neutralized  effect. 

There  is  induced  among  various  kinds  of  elementary  atoms 
by  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  light,  a  most  remarkable  excita- 
tion, which  causes  such  atoms  to  h^QOXn^  polarized^  like  magnetic 
needles,  each  having  its  appropriate  reciprocally  attracting  or 
repelling  pole,  and  each  atom  being  acted  upon  by  impulses 
of  electro-motive  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  It  is  this 
specific  state  of  permanent  polarization  of  the  atoms  or  molecules, 
which  determines  the  permanency  of  the  colors  of  bodies. 

In  all  the  operations  of  nature  taking  place  around  us,  the 
ornamental  phenomena  of  variously  diversified  colors,  and  of 
beautifully  symmetrical  forms,  are  secondary  results,  and  inciden- 
tal to  some  more  important  ultimate  design  of  utility  than  that  of 
simply  gratifymg  the  sense  of  sight  of  intelligent  beings.  The 
fact  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  various  colors  of  bodies 
with  their  various  electrical  conditions,  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  describing,  teaches  us  that  the  perception  of  the  colors 
of  tempered  steel,  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  the  variegated  hues 
of  flowers,  are  the  probable  results  of  a  graduated  intensity  of 
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!  to  tbe  grwipiHg  of  the  atons  or  aS  bo£es 
ioto  Ae  orgunc  asd  inngmic  fixmtxatt  vltiA  htw  bees  pre- 
Tvody  deseribed. 

'nw^otioas  tints  of  tbe  ninbow  appear  kindled  tip  amid  the 
dark  dooda  as  a  cbeensg  beacon  of  bope  to  de^xHidiag  man, 
amid  the  gloom  and  imminent  threatening  of  tbe  impesdittg 
stonn.  Tet  we  knoir  that  this  pheiuaieooB  is  tbe  resott  of  g«i&- 
ral  laws,  which  are  sabserrieDt  to  more  important  porposea  than 
that  of  oooTting  the  tnu»eat  gsse  of  boman  beings,  by  dis^^ 
of  beaotifal  colore  of  glowing  parple,  liolet,  and  gold,  reflected 
from  the  &lltng  nun-drope,  or  from  the  fringes  of  tbe  curtains  of 
tbe  OTerfaaoging  dooda,  excited  by  tbe  setting  son  in  the  erening 
skj.  We  may  aimilarij  regard  the  beantifal  array  <^  rcapteodent 
colon  of  the  vari^sted  Sowers,  which  are  tastefhlly  sprinkled 
OTcr  the  aor&ce  of  the  earth.  The  green  expanse  of  the  soli- 
tary prairiea  of  tbe  west,  qiread  oat  from  horizon  to  horizon,  are 
coTered  with  gorgeooaly-eolored  petals  and  expanded  leare^ 
which  are  primarily  designed  to  receive  excitation  &cnn  the 
electro-dynamic  action  of  the  son.  They  are  farorably  colored  for 
receiving  more  or  less  of  tbe  exciting  solar  action,  like  the 
changing  colors  of  the  for  of  certain  animab,  which  occnpy  the 
wintry  polar  regions  of  the  earth.  And  thus  the  light  developed 
by  the  myriads  of  nebalous  stars,  which  are  sprinkled  over  the 
dark  blae  canopy  of  heaven  with  the  profusion  of  glittering  dost, 
may  be  incidentally  useful  in  cheering  tbe  pathway  of  benighted 
man,  and  may  excite  the  sablimest  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
templative observer:  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  these  incidental 
advantages  can  be  the  main  design  for  which  these  orbs  of  light 
are  sospended  like  feeble  lamps  in  the  sky. 

And  thus,  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  are  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  phenomena  of  light  and  of  colors  are  indi- 
cative  of  usetiil  and  important  operations  of  a  general  electro- 
dynamic  agency,  which  serves  to  maintain  the  fixed  and  harmo- 
nions  order  of  arrangement  of  the  component  atoms  of  all  lifelea 
bodies  whilst  at  rest,  and  their  equally  fixed  and  harmonious 
eonrses  whilst  in  motion. 

Intelligent  sentient  beings  on  this  earth  are  endowed  with 
natural  electroscopic  organizations,  every  healthful  function  of 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  propagating  in  variously  di- 
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rected  forms  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  to  produce 
pleasurable  sensations,  as  if  with  a  studied  design  of  beneficently 
augmenting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
These  considerations  serve  to  impress  on  every  reflecting  mind 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sublime  benevolence,  as  well  as 
of  the  exquisite  skill,  displayed  in  combining  the  beautiful  with 
the  useful  developments  of  the  workings  of  the  natural  motive- 
power,  which  operates  the  minutest  and  the  vastest  mechanisms  of 
the  universe. 


MACHINES   OPERATED   BY  ELECTRO-MOTIVE  POWER. 

JBevolving  MiwemerUs  of  Machines  produced  by  the  Beciprocal  Action 

of  Electric  Currents, 

The  principles  of  the  reciprocal  action  between  bodies  serv- 
ing to  propagate  electric  and  magnetic  currents,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  identical  (pages  235,  fig.  32,  and  240,  fig.  36),  admit 
of  being  very  impressively  illustrated  by  numerous  kinds  of  ma- 
chines, which  ingenious  men  have  invented. 

It  was  early  anticipated  by  Savary,  Biot,  and  Wollaston,  that 
the  equatorial  direction  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  about  mag- 
netic bodies,  would  produce  continuous  revolving  movements 
about  their  axes.  Faraday  first  succeeded  in  verifying  these  the- 
oretical anticipations.  An  instance  of  the  revolving  movement 
of  a  wire  frame  by  solar  excitation,  has  already  been  described 
at  page  468,  fig.  117.  The  continuous  revolving  movement,  in 
this  instance,  was  shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  successive  re- 
versals of  the  directions  of  the  currents  by  the  turning  of  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  wire  frame  in  the  focus  of  the  concentrated 
solar  rays,  or  blaze  of  a  lamp.  In  all  the  machines  which  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  the  artificial  mechanism  of  the 
current  changer  (fig.  63,  page  298)  is  employed. 

.    The  two  floating  rings  of  De  la  Rive  (fig.  31,  page  223),  be- 
come turned  about  so  as  always  to  present  towards  each  other 


402  tEvoLrae  xovuums  or  kachisis 

■sicee  psrscslir  ades  aboat  whidi  the  cnrreoB  dieoiUte  in  md- 

lar  iirectiocA 

The  sune  reEolt  out  be  more  strikinglj 

^^^^  demonstrated  bv  means  of  the  spporains  ex- 

A^^B^B^  bibited  in  the  annexed  figtue:  where  two 

^m  g  ^A         circnlar  wire  coils,  or  rings,  are  represeated 

Hft      Mm        hj  A  and  B,  which  are  so  arranged  on  the 

^^■B^  same  common  Tertica]  axis,  as  to  alloir  the 

'  ^^f  smAl^erone  to  revolre within  ihelargerooe. 

W|  The  coonecting  cops  on  the  stand  transmit 

AJ  the  current  from  a  galvanic  battery,  thtougli 

•     ^1    •  the  circuit  of  both  rings  sncceaeiTelT. 

J     I^^^^P  If  the  current  be  cansed  to  ascend  first 

^^^^^^^^^^k    <>°  l^-  ^^^  ^i*^^  of  tl>c  exterior  ring,  A,  and 

to  descend  in  its  circuit  on  the  right  bttod 

sue :  i:i'i  if  ihe  interior  riug,  B,  be  adjusted  at  right  angles  to 

A.  witii  the  current  descending  on  the  nde  towards  the  spectator, 

dtis  s<i<£  -frZ.  be  attracted  by  the  rigbt  side  of  A  and  repelled  bj 

the  Ji&  ade.     The  Sirther  side  of  B  wilt  be  similarly  attracted 

by  tiie  '.ett  side  of  A.  and  repelled  by  the  right  side,  in  coDfo^ 

mity  CO  ihe  principle  already  established,  that  bodies  are  recipro 

caily  urged  to  more  toward  each  other,  whereon  electric  cuneDti 

nicTe  in  similar  directions :  and  vice  vertS.    Thus  the  inner  ring 

ia  TiTz^i  lO  s-xi-^z  around  on  its  axis,  within  the  outer  ring,  until 

the  iprroiimated  parts  of  the  two  rings  serve  to  propagate  the 

curr^Ets  in  si:n:!ar  directions. 

The  directions  of  the  currents  are  now  suddenly  reversed 
awut  :iie  inner  ring  by  the  pole-changer.  The  wire  coil  is  urged 
az'ain  to  move,  and  to  make  another  half  revolution;  sothat  tbe^^ 
spective  carrents  may  regain  their  conformable  relative  directioni 
This  result  is  constantly  effected  by  the  apparatus  of  the  self-acting 
current-changer.  The  momeniura  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the  wire 
coil  carries  forward  with  it  the  parts  of  the  current-changer,  which 
serve  to  alternate  the  changesof  the  directions  of  the  currents; » 
that  although  the  current  in  tlie  coil  may  be  foran  instant  interrupt- 
ed whilst  the  wire  springs  are  passing  over  the  interval  of  spacedi' 
viding  them,  yet  its  immediate  restoration  is  effected  by  the  con- 
tact with  the  approaching  semicylinder  in  a  reversed  direction. 
There  is  an  important  lesson  taught  us  by  the  preceding  expe- 
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riment  of  these  revolving  electro-dynamic  rings.  The  mere  cir- 
culation of  electrical  currents  about  the  circumference  of  con- 
ducting bodies — ^it  matters  not  whether  they  be  constituted  of  ag- 
gregations of  material  atoms  in  the  shape  of  rings,  or  of  globes, 
cubes,  or  other  determinate  forms — will  cause  them  in  the  first 
place  to  become  turned  about  on  their  respective  axes,  so  as  to 
bring  these  currents  into  similar  conformable  directions ;  and  in 
the  next  place  they  become  moved  always  toward  each  other 
after  this  result  is  effected. 

If  a  coil  of  conducting  wire  be  ^^'  ^**- 

mounted  on  a  stand,  like  a  dipping 
needle,  and  the  axis  be  very  freely 
movable  on  friction  rollers,  the 
terrestrial  electric  currents,  feeble 
as  they  are,  will  react  on  this  coil, 
and  bring  down  one  end  to  dip  like 
a  dipping  needle,  as  represented  in 
the  figure.  The  intensity  of  the 
action  becomes  very  much  increas- 
ed by  inserting  a  small  bar  of  iron 
within  the  coil,  which  instantane- 
ously becomes  a  powerful  magnet,  and  augments  the  action. 

The  momentum  of  the  descending  end  will  carry  it  past  the 
regular  line  of  dip  of  the  dipping  needle,  to  a  vertical  position. 
If  the  arrangement  of  a  current-changer  be  connected  with  the 
axis  of  this  coil,  so  as  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  at 
this  moment,  the  polarity  will  in  consequence  be  reversed,  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  coil  will  be  urged  forward  until  the  elevated 
pole  becomes  swung  over  in  the  same  manner  as  the  opposite 
pole  previously  was.  The  current-changer  at  this  instant  again 
reverses  the  direction  of  the  current  about  the  coil,  and  conse- 
quently its  polarity  becomes  again  reversed,  thus  producing  a 
continuous  revolving  movement  of  the  coil,  simply  by  the  action 
and  reaction  between  an  artificially -directed  galvanic  current,  and 
the  natural  electric  currents  directed  from  east  to  west  about  the 
earth^s  surface. 

In  this  case  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun,  indirectly 
developed  through  the  medium  of  the  recoiling  zinc  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  is  brought  to  react  on  the  terrestrial  electric  cur- 
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«f  ifce  ean—  A  B,  w  wy- 
B  ticRRor  4rf  Am  of  tke  aelicNiM 

at  Q  sad  ainiBg  lo  pTOfMgite 

I  oTUh 
it  dircctioaB 
from  die  ccBtnl  |nTot,  unit 
beoMne  arged  oootiaaoailjr  to 
RTolve  aboot  the  oeotn  Itfce 
the  b«ad  ofa  vatdi  aboot  the 
diaJ-pUle. 

VaiioQs  cootriTSDces  have 
J  been  resorted  to  for  the  par- 
pose  of  practical];  Terifyiag 
the  preceding  theoretkal  caleaUtioiia  of  the  rerolving  more- 
menu  of  bodies,  prodacible  by  the  reciprocal  aduMi  of  elec- 
tric cumrnu  terminated  on  one  side  of  ac  extended  one.  Ma^ 
enry,  aii  being  both  a  good  conductor,  and  readily  movable,  in 
obf?dktiK>-  U/  tlie  impulses  imparted  to  it,  was  first  disoorered  by 
Davy  ff  U;  u  readily  available  test  of  the  levoltiag  movement 
«  DToducible. 


•^.  >r  h* 
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It  is  only  necessary  u>  fill  a  watch  crystal  with  mercury,  and 
to  place  it  within  a  brass  cup,  the  rim  of  which  is  amalgamated, 
and  in  connection  with  one  of  the  screws  of  the  base-board,  as 
represented  in  the  cut.  This  cup  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  a 
helix,  one  end  of  the  wire  composing  which  is  extended  so  as 
just  to  dip  into  the  middle  of  the  cup  of  mercury,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  design  of  this  ar- 
rangement  is  to  cause  the  current 
from  a  galvanic  battery  to  fiow  first 
about  the  circuit  of  the  coil  of  wire 
environing  the  mercury  cup,  and  after 
passing  beyond  its  immediate  influ- 
ence on  the  mercury,  by  the  project- 
ing bend  of  the  wire,  to  descend  to  the  centre  of  the  mercury  in 
the  watch  crystal.  From  thence  it  radiates  in  every  direction  to 
the  rim,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current  mov- 
ing along  the  circumference  of  the  environing  helix.  This  ar- 
rangement fulfils  the  condition  of  the  relative  movements  of 
termitated  currents  at  right  angles  to  another  rectilinear  cur- 
rent, as  exhibited  in  figure  140,  the  circular  current  about  the 
helix  being  regarded  as  made  up  of  numerous  sections  of  short 
rectilinear  currents  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  radiating  cur- 
rents from  the  centre  of  the  mercury. 

The  action  and  reaction  between  the  portion  of  the  current 
radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup  toward 
another  portion  of  the  same  current  moving  around  the  cup  in 
the  environing  circular  coils,  causes  the  fluid  mercury,  which 
serves  as  the  pathway  of  the  radiating  currents,  to  revolve  like  a 
whirlpool  around  the  point  of  the  wire  with  such  extreme  velo- 
city as  to  produce  a  centrifugal  force,  which  causes  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  at  the  centre  of  the  cup  to  become  depressed. 

If  the  point  of  the  wire  be  dipped  a  very  short  distance  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  mercury,  this  subsidence  of  the  surface 
at  the  centre  serves  to  interrupt  the  contact  and  consequent  bat- 
tery current.  The  whirling  motion  of  the  fluid  then  ceases,  and 
its  original  level  becomes  re-established.  The  battery  circuit 
being  thus  again  restored,  the  same  whirling  becomes  renewed, 
and  suspended,  successively. 

The  rectangularly  directed  impulses  developed  in  this  case 


t  MOVKMKSTS  AHB  RESFLTAyT  KfTBCTa, 


have  been  demosstrated  by  Amp^  to  be  •  nra&nl  of  two  com- 
bined directioitB  of  dec^ro-djoamic  tmptilses,  one  in  the  tine  A 
^^  E,  figare  142,  and  the  other  b  the 

g      2  ]ine  toward  F.     The  former  is  ■ 

repellent  action,  the  latter  an  at- 
tnctire  actton.  Bj  the  nsnal  nde 
of  ca^caiabQg  a  resnhant  forae  by 
ibe  diagonal  of  a  panlldogran,  H 

is  ebovB  to  be  in  ^  intenaediato 

directioa  R,  vbidi  is  in  the  same 
direction  aa  tbe  electn>dynainic  actioa  is  propagated  from  A  M 
B,  and  at  right  angles  to  tbe  oondacli^  bodj  C  D. 

Wlieo,  therefore,  in  any  of  these  experitDenla;  we  faeboU  a 
body  moring  in  a  ciroolar  <vhtt,  or  lotatiag  on  its  axis  by  nent 
of  lbs  tgatej  of  two  deettical  carrents  propagaled  tianmnrfy 
Ofvr  Ikeir  apptmimated  ptatt,  we  are  taqght  fay  tbe  laws  of 
:  to  flooaider  this  nmssbUe  etiailv 

The  pteceding  obaarslioBa  flhov  that  lUs  neqmeal  aeli« 
«f  tnasTcnely  direeiBd  enncnts  is  propipiedia  a  tinggBliil 
dinction  to  ihe  line  of  Moremoa  of  the  two  emcali,  vhidi  Biy 
be  eseh  ooasideRd  as  the  iwdinB  of  a  oiide  ciifTOHnibed  araoad 
the  point  of  their  iatenectasa  at  crosiiig  eaeh  olbeiv  if  aafi- 
cisitdy  pmkMiged,  as  axUbhed  IB  the  Key  at  page  S^ 

TImk  eonndemkas  also  sem  to  awdn  Mltwtiun  Is  ■ 
jmrnoflit  or  kw  of  the  anaaee  «f  Eleetiodyi 


(woesarily  beewB  wtgedi  to  n 

■he  case  a  lhei«aana»cif  thenrohrii 

wbs  of  ^Mer  is  lbs  five  sMe  ef  the 


■  ofdtekqie 
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242,  and  by  the  Electro-dynamic  Cylinder  (figure  86,  page  240). 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  arrangement  of  a  conducting  wire 
suspended  from  the  freely  movable  joint  at  W,  that  the 
wire  W  N  will  become  urged  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  movements  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  about  the  North  or  * 
pole  of  a  magnet,  when  the  electro-dynamic  action  is  propagated 
toward  that  pole,  as  denoted  by  the  arrow-heads ;  and  that  on 
propagating  the  electro-dynamic  action  from  the  opposite  pole 
as  represented  from  S  to  W,  that  the  wire  will  be  urged  to 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch  moving 
about  the  dial-plate.  These  relative  movements  have  been  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  the  Electro-dynamic  Key  (figure  82, 
page  235). 

It  remains  here  to  verify  all  these  theoretical  calculations  by 
practical  demonstrations. 

After  the  theoretical  suggestions  were  advanced  by  WoUas- 
toQ  and  others^  demonstrating  that  the  tangentially-directed 
impulses  developed  between  conducting  wires  and  the  pole  of  a 
)a|agnet,  Faraday,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  succeeded,  in 
'•^le  year  1821,  in  exhibiting  the  end  of  a  conducting  wire  re- 
volving about  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  as  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Fully  aware  that  if  the  conducting  wire 
J,  were  extended  the  whole  length  of  an  ap- 
proximated magnet  w,  the  tendency  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  a  b,  to  move 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a  watch 
about  the  dial-plate,  and  of  the  lower  end  to 
move  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  same 
hands,  these  oppositely  directed  impulses  would 
counterbalance  each  other,  it  required  the  exer- 
cise of  much  ingenuity  to  produce  an  arrange-  Tt 
ment  of  a  current  limited  to  one  pole  of  a  magnet. 

This  diflSculty  was  overcome  by  Faraday  by  fixing  a  mag- 
net ii\  a  vertical  position  in  a  vessel  containing  some  mercury, 
and  by  hanging  a  conducting  wire  by  a  freely  movable  hooked 
joint  a,  directly  over  the  vertical  pole,  with  its  lower  extremity 
dipping  into  the  mercury.  The  fluidity  of  the  mercury  allowed 
freedom  of  motion  to  the  point  of  the  wire  immersed  therein, 
whilst  it  served  as  a  good  metallic  conductor  to  convey  away  the 


■oaljr  exhSMed  by  MeuH  of  « I^t  wire 
fiiH*  Hip^idal  bj-  &  pimt  on  the  top 
of  Ae  vcitial  poles  of  s  hocaedoe  mag- 
act,  ■■  maiJiwU'd  ia  dbe  wood-caL 

T«ofi^U  fraacK  of  copper  vinan 
w|— eauri  bj  B  B,  M  sappoitai  hj 
prroli  natiBg  OB  agate  (»pB  iBsettad  io 
f*  the  lopB  of  tbe  two  poles  N  and  S.  Tbe 
lower  tipa  of  tbe  wire  &ames  dip  ialo 
ainuaij  nnntaTand  in  1^  two  cirealar 
oMena  anrtMadii^  eaek  pn»g  of  the 
■■^el.  1W  eq»  A  and  D  ate  aere- 
talhr  eooBBalBd  in  ooe  of  these  ostaaa 
hf  a  wiiiartiag  wirc^  asd  tbe  circait  of 
tfce  camart  tihtoogb  tbe  frames  a  ineorad 
br  vKWis  of  Mmiaijr  oq^  inio  miiA  £p  tbe  lower  eads  of  ibe 
vms  taujertiag  dowawaida  from  tbe  apper  eops  B  aad  C 

Wlwa  tbe  e^n  A  aad  B  are  oaaaecied  with  tbe  batteiy,  die 
cuueut  flows  tbrov^  tbe  veitied  wina  of  tbe  left-hand  fiamft- 
work,  whi^  oomaenoes  rerelyiag;  and  when  tbe  curreat  is 
tammilud  bctweeo  tbe  biwJiag  o^  G  D,  Ibe  r^t-haad  frame 
wiD  levolve.  And  when  A«  omnt  it  extended  tbroagfa  both 
fiaaMS,  by  connecting  tbe  beadii^  cope  A  G  inA  the  ^nme 
batlefj,  both  frames  will  ainohaneoadj  ootnmeDoe  revi^viog. 

Tbe  fbltowii^  Terj  beaattfol  aad  intCRStiiig  experiment 
exlubita  a  rentaikable  dratlar  aaovoaort  o(  Ac  dectrie  matter, 
aerviog  to  propagate  eledro-dfaamie  actiDa  aboot  the  pole  of  a 
magnet,  as  has  been  R)ca{»talated  bj  Datj : — 

"  When  a  powerful  horseshoe  magnet  was  held  horizootally 
with  its  north  pole  appermost,  and  the  wire  from  tbe  negatiTe 
side  of  tbe  battery  firmlj  pressed  on  the  magnet,  tbe  poeitiTe  wire 
being  brongfat  to  witfain  the  striking  distance,  a  brilliant  cvnUar 
fiame  of  dairieal  light  vms  aeen  to  nvcivc  Jrom  %t  to  right,  in  Hit 


wamt  direction  as  the  hand*  vf  a  iralIcA  v 


!  aiowl  Ote  dial-flak. 


When  tbepoaiUon  of  the  magnet  was  reversed,  Ibe  jiome  rerolMrf 
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«i  an  opposite  direction,  Jrom  ^ht  to  hfl.  Tie  appearance  of  the 
flame  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  brush  of  light  from  an  electrical 
machine  received  on  a  large  surface,  only  mach  more  brilliant." 

lastead  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  heat  of  a  lamp  may  be  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  excitation  of  thermo-electric  currents  ade- 
qnate  to  causing  a  wire  irame,  like  that 
represented  by  figure  117  at  page  468,  to 
revolve  about  the  pole  of  a  (J  magnet.  In 
the  former  case,  the  natural  terrestrial  mag- 
netic currents  vere  relied  upon.  In  the 
present  case,  the  more  immediately  power- 
ful influence  of  the  artificially  excited  cur- 
rents of  a  steel  magnet  is  resorted  to. 

The  transreroe  movement  of  the  thermo- 
electric current  ascending  one  side  of  the 
arch  of  the  wire  frame,  and  descending  the 
other,  neutralize  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  between  them  and  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  on  which  the  frame  is  hung.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  reference  to  the  op- 
posite pole  S,  which  reacts  on  only  one  of  the 
vertical  currents  ascending  the  conducting 
wires  nearest  to  it.  This  wire  frame  is 
caused  continuously  to  revolve  on  the  same  principle  as  the  wire 
irame  revolves,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  figure. 

In  arranging  this  apparatus,  the  natural  terrestrial  magnetic 
currents  may  be  made  to  coincide  with,  or  to  counteract,  the 
artificially  excited  currents  of  the  U  magnet,  accordingly  as  the 
instrument  may  be  arranged  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  as  has  been  explained  particularly  at  page  468. 
The  most  advantageous  position  for  the  arrangement  of  the  lamp 
is  practically  found  to  be  at  a  point  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
connecting  the  two  poles,  and  opposite  to  the  pole  on  which  the 
frame  is  mounted, — the  position  of  the  lamp  in  the  wood-cut 
being  arranged  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  more  distinctly  the 
parts  of  the  machine. 

In  these  experiments  the  conducting  wires  are  shown  to  be 
revolving  about  the  pole  of  a  magnet  It  remains  now  to  show 
that  the  poleof  a  magnet  will  revolve  about  a  stationary  wire. 


MAGNET  REVOLVINO  ABOUT  A  COKDUCTIXG  WIRE. 


Revolving  Movement  of  a  Magnet  about  a  Conducting  Win 


Faradaj  next  succeeded  in  causing  a  magnet  to  revolve  about  a 

conducting  wire,  by  immeraing  the  magnet  n  S  in 

*'**  '*  a  cup  of  mercury,  as  represented  in  the  irood- 

Jcut,  The  lower  end  is  connected  by  a  ilexible 
wire  with  the  conducting  wire  d,  and  the  car- 
rent  is  propagnted  from  the  battery  through  the 
conducting  wire  a  b. 
The  magnet  being  immersed  in  mercury  is  ob- 
structed in  the  freedom  of  its  moTemeots,  «'hich 
is  not  the  case  in  the  improved  instrument  le- 
preseuted  in  the  next  figure ;  where  the  inagnet 
S  X  is  bended  to  the  form  of  tho  letter  S,  so  as 
"  to  allow  of  the  arrangement  of  the  straight  piece 

of  condLiciiog  wire  from  the  binding  cup  A,  connected  with  a 
galranic  apparatus,  to  conduct  the  current  along  the  side  of  the 
vertical  upper  end  of  the  magnet,  as  Jar 
down  as  the  middle  part,  where  it  tenni- 
nates  in  a  branch  immersed  in  a  circular 

m  cistern  of  mercury  surrounding  the  mag- 

net.    The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
—  allow  the  tip  of  the  condocUng  wire  to  re- 

main immersed  in  the  mercury,  and  to 
swing  around  in  it  without  breaking  the 
continuity  of  contact  with  the  battery  cir- 
cuit. The  current  is  thus  caused  to  flow 
uniformly  Irom  the  binding  cup  A,  along- 
side of  the  S  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  to 
leave  it  at  the  middle  put  by  the  cup  B, 
without  arttng  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
magnet. 

To  keep  the  bended  magnet  in  an 
erect  position,  the  upper  eod  S  is  seemed 
by  a  ring  or  loop  of  wire  to  the  vertical 
conducting  wire,  around  which  it  has 
liberty  freely  to  rerolre^  as  about  iis  axia 
of  motion ;  whilst  the  lower  end  of  the  i 
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poiated  pivot  in  an  agate  cup  fixed  in  the  base-board  of  the 
instrument. 

Tbia  magnet  will  commence  revolving  rapidly  at  the  instant 
the  connection  is  formed  with  a  galvanic  battery.  The  direction 
of  the  rotations  are  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  current, 
and  on  the  respective  N  or  S  pole  of  the  magnet  presented  to 
its  influence. 

K  the  current  were  transmitted  alongside  of  both  poles  of  the 
magnet  throughout  ita  entire  length,  no  movement  of  it  would 
ensue ;  for  the  dynamic  impulses  exerted  on  one  pole  would  be 
counteracted  by  those  exerted  on  the  opposite  pole ;  as  has  been 
previously  explained  in  describing  the  electro-dynamic  cylinder 
at  page  240,  figure  36. 

Ampere  and  Savary  caused  a  magnet  to  revolve  on,  its  own  axis 
by  means  of  an  approximated  battery  current,  s 
the  figure. 

In  the  two  preceding  exam- 
ples the  magnet  is  caused  to 
revolve  by  the  action  of  an 
electric  current  traversing  a 
aeparaU  conducting  body.  In 
the  annexed  figure  an  arrange- 
ment is  exhibited  wherein  the 
separate  conducting  body  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  current 
is  made  to  traverse  the  body  of 
the  magnet  itself,  thus  demon- 
strating the  most  extraordinary 
iact,  that  a  magnet  may  be 
made  to  revolve  around  its  own 
axis  by  the  propagation  of  electric  action  along  one  half  of  its  length. 

The  magnet  S  N  is  upheld  in  ita  vertical  position  by  means 
of  a  pointed  wire  inserted  into  a  small  cup  formed  in  ita  upper 
end  S,  and  containing  a  few  drops  of  mercury  (to  insure  a  per- 
fect contact),  and  by  resting  with  its  pointed  end  in  a  similar  cup, 
connected  by  a  wire  beneath  the  board,  with  the  binding  cup 
0.  The  brass  arm  supporting  the  cup  at  A,  is  insulated  from 
the  brass  pillar  bj  some  non-conductor  of  electricity.    A  small 
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circular  cup  or  cistern  of  ivory,  placed  t 
inagnet,andcontaii]ii]ga1ittle  mercury  for 
of  the  tip  of  the  bended  wire,  and  for  alL 
freedom  of  motion  to  the  magnet,  is  nnit 
B.  By  this  arrangement  a  circuit  from  a  { 
transmitted  at  pleasure  from  A  to  B,  and 
wards  or  downwards,  through  one  half 
magnet ;  or  from  A  throughout  the  wholt 
toC. 

On  connecting  the  cups  A  and  B  wil 
galvanic  battery,  the  current  will  be  caua 
upper  half  of  the  magnet,  which  will  inst 
turning  about  rapidly.  Next  connect  the 
battery,  whereby  the  current  will  be  mad 
lower  half  of  the  magnet,  and  to  produci 
revolutions  of  the  magnet  in  an  opposite 
nect  A  and  C  with  the  battery,  and  the  n 
remain  unmoved,  as  the  electro-dynami 
upper  half  or  pole  S,  to  revolve  in  one 
couutera(;ted  by  the  impulses  urging  the  1 
an  opposite  direction.  If  the  cup  B  b 
one  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  bo 
other  pole,  one  half  of  the  current  will  I 
upper  end  of  the  magnet  S,  and  the  oth 
lower  end  N,  and  the  electro-dynamic  im 
produce  an  augmented  velocity  of  rotatioi 
of  counteracting  each  other's  impulses,  ant 
static  condition. 

Let  the  reader  regard  the  magnet  in  tb 
by  itself,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure,  and 
way  of  an  electric  current  flowing  along 
ently  of  any  adjacent  conducting  wire  to 
reacted  upon  by  it,  and  he  will  probably  1 
licud  how  the  impulses  of  electro-mechanic 
in  this  case  in  conformity  to  the  genera' 
niccliaiiics,  that  "action  and  reaction  are  a 
posife  directions." 

Xo  movement  of  a  solid  body  can  resu 
reaction  between  its  own  fixed  porta  unle 
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own  force  of  cohesion.  This  spectacle,  at  a  first  glance,  presents 
to  view  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  exertion  of  a  self-motive 
power  in  a  mass  of  matter  independently  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
action  and  reaction  which  are  found  in  all  other  cases  to  govern 
the  movements  of  matter. 

When  we  cause  the  bended  wire  points  of  the  revolving 
framework  exhibited  at  page  403,  to  recede,  we  compare  the 
action  and  reaction  to  that  of  the  recoiling  cannon ;  for  we  recog- 
nize both  the  propulsion  or  discharge  of  a  current  of  electricity 
from  such  points,  and  also  a  current  of  particles  of  the  adjacent 
air  to  move  therefrom,  which  are  palpable  effects  of  mechanical 
action  and  reaction.  And  when  we  arrange  one  conducting  wire 
near  another,  and  cause  galvanic  currents  to  flow  through  them, 
we  readily  comprehend  that  action  and  reaction  may  take  place 
between  the  currents  and  the  respective  conducting  wires,  which 
serve  as  their  pathways.  But  we  discover  in  the  preceding 
experiment  no  such  reaction  of  currents  of  the  circumjacent 
air  about  the  vertical  magnet,  and  there  is  no  adjacent  conducting 
wire  or  electric  current  external  to  the  body  of  the  magnet  itself 
which  can  act  upon  it.  and  be  reacted  upon  thereby. 

In  attempting  to  comprehend  the  mode  of  action  and  reaction 
which  ensures,  in  the  preceding  experiment,  to  produce  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  magnet  on  its  own  axis  by  means  of  the  electric 
current  flowing  along  it,  we  must  look  beyond  the  immediate 
influence  of  this  current  on  the  mass  of  the  steel  bar,  and  regard 
the  direction  of  its  divergent  course  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  magnet,  where  the  current  either  enters  the  end 
of  the  magnet  through  the  approximated  connecting  wire,  or 
where  it  leaves  it  through  the  conducting  wire  B,  leading  from 
the  central  mercury  cistern.  For  this  mode  of  electro-dynamic 
action  and  reaction  admits  of  illustration  by  referring  to  the 
revolving  movement  of  the  mercury,  in  which  the  point  of  a 
conducting  wire  is  immersed,  as  described  at  page  665,  figure 

141.  The  current  from  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  as  from  the 
point  of  the  wire  in  the  mercury,  represents  No.  7  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  key,  page  235. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  experimentally  that  a  conduct- 
ing wire  actually  becomes  urged  by  electro-dynamic  forces  to 
revolve  about  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  that  the  pole  of  a  mag- 
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net  becomes  aimilarlj  urged  to  revolve  about  the  end  of  a  coo- 
ducting  wire.  Upon  the  raeclianical  principle  of  equal  action 
and  reaction,  it  follows  as  a  theoretical  deduction  from  these  foots, 
that  if  the  ends  both  of  the  conducting  wire  and  of  the  magnet 
be  allowed  freedom  of  motion  to  move  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
piilses  imparted  to  them,  there  must  ensue  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  reciprocal  revolving  movement  of  a  magnet 
and  conducting  wire  about  each  other, — as  will  be  preaentiy  illus- 
trated. 
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F«.  U9.  As  the  direction  of  the  action  of  magnetic 

^, ^._^  currents  circulating  about  the  opposite  N  and 

&  poles  of  a  magnet,  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  in  opposite  directions,  it  is  manifest  on 
inspection  that  if  the  vertical  wire  be  suspended 
betweeu  the  two  poles  N  and  S  of  a  boi-sc-shoe 
magnet,  as  at  W  in  the  annexed  6gure,  the 
electro-dyuaraic  forces  of  both  poles,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  dotted  circles,  will  conspire  to 
urge  the  wire  W  in  a  direction  intermediate 
between  the  two  approximated  poles,  as  denoted 
by  the  short  arrow  affixed  to  W,  whilst  the  current  ascends;  and 
in   an  opposite  direction,  when  it  descends 
toward  the  circular  currents,  denoted  by  the 
dotted  lines  A  and  B.  The  reaction  of  Won  N 
and  S  la  denoted  by  the  lateral  arrows  affixed 
to  each.     This  theory  is  verified  by  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus,  which  has  been  denoini- 
uated  the  gold-leaf  galvanoscofe.    The 
instrument  is  an  exceedingly  sensitive  test  of 
the  presence  of  electric  currents  of  feeble 
intensity,  by  means  of  the   swaying  move- 
ments of  the  gold-leaf  G,  which  is  used  io 
place  of  the  freely  movable  revolving  con- 
ducting wire,    suspended   over  the  vertical 
pole  of  a  magnet,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure 
at  page  667. 

The  gold  leaf  G  has  its  upper  end  con- 
nected with  a  binding  cup,  and  its  lower 
end  with  another  binding  cup  in  the  base  of 
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the  instrument.  To  preYent  the  disturbance  of  this  slip  of  gold- 
leaf  by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  glass 
tabeT. 

The  slightest  electric  current  flowing  through  this  slip  of 
gold-leaf  causes  it  to  become  curved  forwards  or  backwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  current  which  traverses  it  In 
neither  case  is  it  urged  directly  toward  one  of  the  adjacent  poles 
of  the  magnet,  but  in  an  intermediate  direction,  it  being  thrown 
forward  from  between  them. 

The  wheel  W  is  mounted  between 
the  two  vertical  poles  of  a  horse-shoe 
magnet ;  and  that  portion  of  the  arm  of 
this  wheel,  which  extends  downwards 
from  its  axis  to  the  mercury  trough, 
represents  the  leaf  in  the  preceding 
figure  suspended  between  the  two  poles. 
The  lower  extremity  dipping  into 
the  trough  of  mercury,  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  electric  current  being 
caused  to  ascend  from  one  of  the  bind- 
ing cups,  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
strument, through  the  vertical  poles  of 
the  magnet  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
from  thence  descends  the  arm  of  the 
wheel  to  the  trough  of  mercury,  which 
is    insulated  from  the    magnet,    and 

through  a  conducting  wire  connected  therewith,  to  the  other 
binding  cup.  The  arms  of  this  wheel  being  successively  urged 
forward,  or  backward,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
transmitted  through  them,  it  follows  that  a  continuous  revolution 
of  the  wheel  will  be  maintained  so  long  as  the  excitation  of  the 
latter  continues. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  form  the  rim  of  this  wheel  with  serrated 
teeth,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  for  a  circular  disk  of  metal  will 
cause  it  to  revolve  if  substituted  in  place  of  the  wheel  with  teeth 
or  rays. 

Some  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  sparks  and  light  deve- 
loped by  means  of  this  instrument,  are  worthy  of  notice  here. 

If  the  rays  of  the  wheel  be  caused  to  dip  in  the  mercury  in 
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such  a  matiner,  tbat  they  maj  each  successively  quit  its  surface 
before  the  succeeding  one  touches  it,  a  spark  will  be  seen  at  each 
rupture  of  the  contact.  Mr.  Davis  states  that,  when  this 
machine  is  set  in  motion  in  the  dark,  so  that  it  may  be  tran- 
siently illuminated  by  the  rapid  sue- 

Fit.   im.  ■  n      1  1  .  -1      - 

cession  of  these  sparks,  the  revolving 
movement  appears  to  be  suspended, 
or  to  exhibit  a  quick  vibratory  move- 
ment.     This  optical  delusion   arises 
from  the  fact  tbat  the  electric  illumi- 
nation ia  BO  extremely  brief  in  its  Ju- 
ration, that  the  wheel  has  not  time  to 
exhibit    any   appreciable    movement 
,  during  the  electrical  flashes,  and  each 
successive  spark  serves  only  to  exhib- 
it the  wheel  for  an  instant,  in  the  buc- 
e  stages  of  its  revolving  movement,  as  if  at  rest. 
The  continuous  revolving  movement  of  a  wheel  has  been 
_^^_  ^^  effected  without  the   use   of  mercury, 

by  means  of  the  simple  apparatus  shown 
in  ibe  preceding  figure.  The  electric 
current  may  bo  transmitted  either  up- 
f\  wards  or  downwards  at  pleasure  through 
Pthe  arms  of  the  wheels.  The  lai^r 
one  rests  in  contact  with  the  smaller 
under  one,  and  the  current  passes  from 
the  connecting  wire  through  the  axb 
of  the  latter  and  vertically  through 
the  arms  of  both  wheels,  and  through 
the  axis  of  tbc  upper  wheel  to  the  end 
of  ibe  wire  coiled  about  two  poles  of 
the  U-sbaped  electro-magnet.  The  arms 
of  both  tbe  upper  and  under  wheel  ore 
urged  to  move  from  between  the  poles 
of  the  U  magnet,  and  a  continuous  ro- 
tation is  thus  kept  up.  In  the  follow- 
ing described  instrument  the  current 
is  caused  to  asceod  on  one  aide  of  the  oblong  coil  of  wire  C 
and  to  descend  on  tbe  other  side,  whereby  a   double  electro- 
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motive  force  is  exerted,  which  causes  this  coil  to  revolve  with 
the  extreme  rapidity  "of  eight  or  ten  (Aotwanrf revolutions  in  a 
minute,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Davis, 

The  current-changers  at  A  reverse  the  currents  at  every 
half  revolution,  so  that  there  is  both  a  reciprocal  attraction  and  a 
reciprocal  repulsion  induced  to  augment  the  electro-motive  power 
at  each  half  revolution. 

The  humming  sound  produced  by  the  rapidity  of  revolutions 
of  this  instrument  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

A  very  rapid  rotation  of  a  spindle  on  an  axis  arranged  be- 
tween the  vertical  poles  of  a  U  magnet  is  producible  by  the  in- 
strument represented  in  the  wood- 
cut    The  wire  coils,  however,  in- 
stead of  developing  all  the  electro- 
motive impulses,  (as  occurs  in  the  J 
preceding  case,)   serve    to    render  i 
magnetic  the   soft    iron    cross-bar  ^ 
surrounded  by  the  spirals,  and  to 
reverse  its  respective  poles  when  the 
direction  of  the  current  is  changed 
by    the    springs    of  the    current- 
changer  applied  to  the  top  of  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  spindle. 

Having  demonstrated  the  electric 
action  in  the  direction  of  circles 
about  the  axes  of  magnetic  bodies, 
it  remains  to  notice  an  electric  ac- 
tion which  is  found  to  take  place 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  this  circular  action,  or  in 
the  line  of  the  axes  of  magnetic 
bodies.  The  following  experiment  might  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  continual  movements  of  currents  in  circles  about  a 
given  point  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  in  every  direction  concentric 
thereto,  so  as  to  complete  a  system  of  spherically  arranged  con- 
centric circles. 

It  is  important  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  idea  of  such  a 
complex  transverse  direction  of  a  system  of  circles  of  electro- 
dynamic  action,  as  being  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  general 
simplicity  of  all  the  operations  of  natural  motive-powers. 
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Instead  of  arranging  the  asis  of  tbe  taagnet  in  a  parallel 
directioa  to  the  axis  of  tbe  conducting  wire  as  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  figure  143,  let  the  magnet  be  laid  horizontally,  and 
the  current  be  still  arrangod  vertically,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure, 


where  W  represents  a  copper  wire  auspunded  by  its  npper  end, 
which  is  bended  over  so  as  to  rest  on  tbe  bottom  of  a  metallic  cup 
containing  a  feiv  drops  of  mercury  to  ensure  perfect  contact  tbeie- 
with.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  wire  dips  into  a  shallow 
basin  of  mercury  coramuDicating  with  one  of  the  poles  of  ft  gal- 
vanic battery  by  a  connecting  wire  and  screw  cup  A.  The  other 
ecrew  cnp  B  is  connected  with  the  opposite  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  thus  propagating  the  electric  current  through  the  fredj 
movable  pendulous  wire  W,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 

When  a  current  is  propagated  upwards,  whilst  tbe  wire  is 
arranged  on  the  further  side  of  the  north  pole  of  a  bar  nuignet, 
about  which  the  magnet  currents  circulate  in  the  direction  de- 
noted by  the  arrows,  it  is  manifest  on  inspection  of  the  relative 
directions  of  tbe  magnetic  currents  and  of  the  ascending  electric 
current,  that  tbey  are  moving  in  similar  directions ;  and  hence 
there  must  ensue  an  attraction  between  the  wire  and  that  ^de  of 
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the  magnet ;  and  as  the  combined  currents  of  the  further  end  of 
the  magnet  conspire  to  attract  the  wire,  it  will  be  urged  to  move 
toward  the  middle  part  of  the  magnet,  until  it  gains  an  exact 
point  of  equilibrium  of  the  currents  which  act  at  both  ends  of  the 
magnet,  on  the  principle  which  has  been  explained  at  page  240,  of 
the  movement  of  the  conducting  wire  to  the  middle  of  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic cylinder. 

Let  the  current  now  be  reversed  and  caused  to  descend  the 
wire  W,  when  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  direction  of  this  cur- 
rent will  be  opposite  to  fliat  of  the  magnetic  currents,  and  that  a 
consequent  repulsion  must  ensue,  which  will  cause  the  wire  to 
become  moved  from  the  centre  clear  past  the  end  of  the  magnet. 
The  current  directed  downwards  in  the  wire,  and  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  bar  magnet,  will  now  induce  a  reciprocal  attraction 
between  the  wire  and  the  hither  side  of  the  magnet,  in  the  track 
exhibited  by  the  dotted  semicircle  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

If  this  semicircle  be  continued  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  it 
will  produce  a  complete  circle  of  revolution  of  the  wire  about  the 
pole  of  a  magnet  in  a  horizontal  plane  parallel  with  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  as  exhibited  in  the  figure. 

By  comparing  this  direction  of  the  revolution  of  the  wire 
about  the  pole  of  a  magnet  with  that  of  the  direction  of  a  re- 
volving movement  about  its  axis,  as  exhibited  at  page  667,  fig. 
143,  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  respective  circles  present  to 
view  orbits  of  revolving  movements,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

By  varying  the  relative  position  of  the  magnet  and  conduct- 
ing wire,  it  may  be  experimentally  shown  that  the  wire  may  be 
caused  to  revolve  about  the  pole  of  the  magnet  in  every  other 
intermediate  orbit  of  revolution  between  a  circle  ahout  the  axis^ 
and  j^arallel  with  the  axis^  of  the  magnet,  by  means  of  the  simple 
action  and  reaction  between  the  magnetic  currents  circulating 
about  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  and  of  the  electric  current  circu- 
lating through  the  axis  of  the  wire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  continuous 
propagation  of  electro-dynamic  impulses  in  every  direction  about 
the  pole  of  a  magnet,  instead  of  being  limited  to  equatorial  cir- 
cuits (page  240).  To  produce  the  revolving  movement  of  a  con- 
ducting wire  in  one   direction  about  it,  we  have  a  rational 
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scientific  explanation,  accounting  for  this  apparently  strange  nod 
incomprfliensible  phenomenon  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

If  the  pendulous  wire  be 
suspended  between  the  two 
poles  of  a  U  magnet,  instead 
of  being  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  single  pole  of  a  bar  mag- 
net, the  action  beconies  doubly 
intense,  as  both  poles  in  this 
case  conspire  to  augment  the 
effect  produced. 

When  the  wire  is  urged  to 
move  in  either  of  the  direfr 
tiona  represented  by  the  dot 
ted  lines,  its  lower  extremi^ 
is  thrown  out  of  the  mercuiy, 
and  the  contact  being  thus  broken,  and  the  battery  circuit  stop* 
F.^i^.  ped,  the  wire  falls  back  into  the  mercury, 

thus  re-establishing  the  circuit  and  maiifc- 
taining  a  continuous  vibration  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  wire,  like  that  of  a  pendu- 
lum swinging  to  and  fro. 

By  arranging  wires  to  swing  freely  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  U  magnet,  so  that 
their  extremities  may  dip  in  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  to  establish  a  galvanic  circuit 
whilst  tbey  hang  down  perpendicularly, 
and  to  break  the  circuit  whilst  they  are 
urged  laterally  like  a  vibrating  pendulum, 
a  continuous  swinging  of  the  wire  may  be 
kept  up. 


Tfte  Simttllaneous  devolutions  of  n   Mafptel  and  of  a    Coniiucting 
Win,  reciprocally,  about  each  ot/ier, 

Tlmt  there  is  an  equal  action  and  reaction  between  a  conducting 
body  and  a  magnetic  body  in  the  preceding  experiments  was  origi- 
nally demonstrated  by  Faraday,  by  means  of  a  tumbler  partly  filled 
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with  mercury,  &s  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  magnet  M  is  immersed 
about  half  its  length,  in  order  that 
the  current  maj  afTect  only  one 
pole.  The  conducting  wire  W  is 
suspended  by  a  hook  nnd  loop 
amalgamated  to  secure  perfect  con- 
duction, and  by  this  mode  of  sus- 
pension, is  allowed  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, as  by  an  universal  joint.  The 
magnet  is  similarly  connected  with 
the  bottom  by  another  conducting 
wire  passing  through  it,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  mercury  cup  C. 

With  this  arrangement,  on  the 
transmission  of  a  current,  "  the 
wire  and  magnet  will  both  revolve 
in  the  same  direction  aronnd  a  com- 
mon centre  of  motion,  each  appear- 
ing to  pursue,  and  to  be  pursued  by,  the  other  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  described  by  their  revolutions." 

This  experiment  beautifully  illustrates  the  fact  of  the  lateral 
or  tangential  action  of  the  electro-dynamic  forces  excited  between 
an  electric  current  moving  crosswise  of  the  electric  currents  cir- 
culating about  the  axes  of  magnets. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  experiment  of  the  recip- 
rocal revolution  of  the  magnet  and  wire  about  each  other,  that 
the  resulting  movements  are  not  in  opposite  directions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genera]  law  of  the  science  of  mechanics ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  revolving  movements  of  each  are  in  the 
same  direction; — "each  appearing  to  pursue,  and  to  be  pursued 
by,  the  other  around  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  by 
their  revolutions."  But  no  discordance  with  this  general  law 
really  exists  in  the  peculiarly  interesting  principles  of  the  action 
and  reaction  involved  in  this  example  of  the  exertion  of  im- 
pulses of  electro-motive  power.  For  we  consider  the  conduct- 
ing wire  W,  of  which  a  sectional  view  is  given,  fig.  159,  as 
urged  to  revolve  about  the  pole  N  of  the  magnet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  short  lateral  arrow,  whereby  it  would  be  caused  to 
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perform  a  complete  circular  orbit  about  N,  as  Jeseribed  by 

the  (lotted  circle  B,  were  it  not  that  

the  pole  of  the  magnet  itself,  as  re- 
presenteii  by  N,  has  also  similar  free- 
dom to  move  aboat  W,  as  a  centre  of 
the  circle  of  the  orbit,  in  the  direction 
denoted  by  the  short  latent!  arrow  A. 
Both  of  these  combined  movemrats 
produee  the  resulting  movement  aboat 
&  coniinon  centre  of  motion  between 
the  two  bodies,  as  represeotcd  by  C 
with  the  doited  circle  D  drawn  aroond 
IL 

Although  both  bodies  more  aboat 
the  some  point  in  a  common  circu- 
Ur  orbit,  yet  this  result  is  in  exact 
aoconlance  with  the  established  luws 
of  electro-mechanical  actioa  and  reaetkm  in  oppoeite  directioniL 

This  phenomenon  of  the  continnoos  rerolations  of  two  bodies 
aboat  eaoh  other,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
merits  more  attention  than  has  as  yet  been  be- 
stowed npoD  it.  It  developes  princifdes  of  eleo- 
tro-dynamic  action,  prodadng  the  reciprocal 
levdvingmovementsofpt^ariaedmaaEaof mat-  j 
ter  about  each  other,  such  as  are  bmiiiarly  pre-  I 
sented  to  oar  view  in  the  nunote  apparatus  of  I 
ike  l«t:lure-nx>ro,  and  in  the  free  sfmee  of  the  \ 
beaveos;  in  the  reciprocal  revotTUig  a 
about  a  ooounoQ  cttnlre  of  mottoa,  of  oar  earth 
•ad  the  moon,  id*  othiT  plaseis  and  their  saleUite^ 
and  of  the  hioary  systms  of  Stan. 

A  machine  tot  exhibiting  a  ooabnuoita  le- 
Tolving  noreOMat,  on  the  principle  described 
at  pa^  m,  and  lepreeeat^  by  the  aooexed 
fignre^  has  b«en  iog^tioosly  eoatrired  Id  more 
with  coasiderable  cActire  power. 

Instead  of  a  sanugfal  irun  ba^  a  aenudrcalar 
e  has  been  used,  united  with  a  similar  aemt-      ^^ 

r  bar  of  bnssy  fonmngaooraplete  ria^  aa  repreaeDtedby 
gihaJedpoctionoftheriagexhftiiled in  the Mtown^  wood-cat 
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This  ring  is  supported  by  grooved  rollers  to  allow  of  its  turn- 
ing freely  with  little  friction.  Whilst  the  current  is  propagated 
through  the  lower  spiral  coil,  the  semicircular  iron  bar  is  drawn 
into  it  with  such  force  as  to  impart  to  it  a  momentum  sufficient 
to  carry  it  forward  to  the  spiral  coil  above  it.  At  the  moment  the 
centre  of  the  bar  reaches  the  centre  of  the  coil,  the  mechaniam  of  a 
current-changer  turns  the  action  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
coil,  which  draws  forward  the  bar;  and  this  operation  being  coa- 
tinuously  repeated  by  the  self-acting  mechanism,  a  continuous 
revolving  movement  is  produced. 

The   circumference  of  the   ring  having   teeth   cut  therein 
working  into  a  cog-wheel  shown  in  the  figure,  serves  to  operate 
the  mechanism,  to  change  the 
current  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  also  to  develope  electro- 
motive power. 

Very  numerous  other  ma- 
chines for  producing  revolving 
movements  of  mechanisms  by 
electro  motive  power  have 
been  introduced  into  use  by 
ingenious  inventore.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  electro-magnetic  ap- 
paratus. A  description  of  them  the  reader  may  find  in  a  work 
published  by  Daniel  Davis,  junr. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC   EKGIKES  CONSIDEKEU   A3  AVAILABLE 
SOURCES   OF   MOTIVE    POWEH. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  apply  the  dynamic  impulses 
of  electricity  for  imparting  regular  motive  power  to  operate  ma- 
chines, was  made  by  William  Sturgeon,  in  England.  The  next 
original  invention  by  which  an  independent  motion  was  ob- 
tained from  electro-magnets,  was  that  of  the  vibrating  working 
beam,  like  that  of  a  steam  engine,  produced  by  Professor 
Henry.    Dr.  Ritchie's  revolving  magnet  appears  to  have  been 
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the  next  in  order  of  date.  The  rotary  electro-magnetic  machines 
of  Dr.  Edmonson  of  Baltimore,  and  of  Davenport,  invented  in 
Vermont,  were  soon  after  exhibited. 

Professor  Page  has  subsequently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
numerous  experiments  in  this  new  branch  of  science  in  the 
United  States.  He  states  (Silliman's  Journal,  January  1,  1839)^ 
"  I  have  had  sixteen  different  models  constructed,  each  involving 
distinct  principles.  From  all  these  experiments  the  inference  is 
still  the  same,  viz.,  the  fewer  ike  magnets  and  the  smcdkr  tlieir  dse^ 
{with  certain  limits),  the  greater  the  ratio  of  the  mechanical  power  dh 
tained.  Such  experience  as  this  appears  discouraging,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  the  experiment  infeasible.  The 
numerous  failures  are  such  as  have  been  incident  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  inventions  in  their  early  stages."  He  continues,  "It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  present  age,  or  perhaps  ever, 
shall  we  arrive  at  a  power  from  electro-magnetism,  which  will 
supplant  the  steam  engine  in  its  grander  operations.  Incalculable 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  society  if  a  new  and  simple  me- 
chanical power  could  be  procured,  available  from  that  of  a  single 
man  to  that  of  one  or  two  horses." 

The  largest  electro-magnetic  engine,  according  to  Mr.  Noad's 
statement,  was  made  by  Henly,  with  a  wheel  7  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  galvanic  ba^ 
tery  contained  13  cwt.  of  metal,  and  the  consumption  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  a  single  week  was  6  cwt.,  merely  for  making 
experiments.  This  machine  was  speedily  abandoned  as  too 
costly  to  compete  in  economy  with  steam-power. 

An  interesting  experiment  of  the  propulsion  of  a  boat  on  the 
water  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine  was  tried  in  the  yciw  1838, 
by  Professor  Jacobi,  in  St.  Petersburgh,  at  the  charge  of  the 
government.  "The  vessel  was  a  ten-oared  shallop,  equipped 
with  paddle  wheels,  to  which  a  rotatory  motion  was  communi- 
cated by  an  electro-magnetic  engine.  The  boat  was  28  feet  long, 
7i  broad,  and  drew  2 J  feet  of  water.  In  general  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  persons  on  board,  and  the  voyages  were  continued 
(on  the  Neva)  during  entire  days."  The  Professor  states  as  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  "that  a  battery  of  sixty-four  pairs, 
each  having  36  square  inches  of  surface,  and  charged  according 
to  the  plan  of  Grove,  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  went  against 
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the  stream  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  producing  a  power 
probably  equivalent  to  that  of  one  horse. 

So  recently  as  the  year  1842,  a  large  Electro-magnetic  Locomo- 
tive Engine  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and  tried  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway,  the  account  of  which,  with 
drawings,  was  published  in  the  Practical  Mechanics*  and  Engi- 
neers' Magazine  for  November,  1842.  The  carriage  was  16  feet 
long  and  6  feet  broad,  and  weighed  above  5  tons,  including  the 
apparatus  of  batteries,  magnets,  &c.  This  Electro-magnetic  Lo- 
comotive was  propelled  by  means  of  electricity  with  a  velocity  of 
only  about  4  miles  per  hour,  which  was  estimated  to  be  less  ef- 
fective than  about  jth  part  of  the  power  of  a  horse,  exerted  in 
moving  a  similar  carriage  over  a  smooth  road. 

In  all  these  attempts  to  render  available  important  mechani- 
cal impulses  from  the  recoil  of  the  groupings  of  atoms  of  zinc  to 
their  natural  static  condition  of  oxides  or  ores  in  the  galvanic 
battery,  as  a  substitute  for  the  impulses  of  steam-power  available 
by  the  similar  recoil  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  fuel  in  the  fur- 
naces of  steam  engines,  it  has  been  found  that  the  reaction  of 
secondary  electric  currents,  excited  in  the  approaching  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  have  essentially  counteracted  the  electro-motive  pow- 
er. It  has  been  previously  explained,  in  treating  of  Inductive 
Excitation,  that  there  cannot  be  one  portion  of  matter  moved 
near  another  without  disturbing  the  electro-static  conditions  of 
both  bodies,  and  developing  dynamic  action.  Unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  experimenters,  this  dynamic  reaction  increases 
with  the  speed  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  mechanism  employed, 
until  the  intensity  of  it  arrests  the  velocity. 

These  reacting  secondary  currents  are  practically  found  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  a  self-compensating  principle,  regulating 
the  speed  of  movement  of  the  approximating  and  receding  parts  of  all 
mechanism  impelled  by  electro-motive  agency. 

This  fact  of  the  inductive  excitation  of  counteracting  secon- 
dary currents  in  an  opposite  direction  to  a  primary  one,  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  surprising,  as  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important,  facts  established  by  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
electro-dynamics.  For  we  may  apply  this  principle,  learned  from 
operating  the  tiny  revolving  apparatus  of  the  lecture-room,  as  a 
newly-discovered  law  adapted  to  governing  the  movements  of 
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the  reTolvicg  bodiea  eoosdiatiag  the  net  dectro-magtietic  appu*- 
tos  of  the  meeliAiitsms  of  tbe  heareB&  Admittiag  this  pritici[>le^ 
the  plftoeis  most  oeceasuilj  oootiooe  Ui  ktoIts  witb  umfonD 
velocilr  about  the  saa. 

Tbid  iliScolEv  of  rtaetiMtg  spcoDtbtj  comais,  Profeaaor  Poge 
appears  to  hare  aroided,  by  adoptiog  the  plan  of  operatiDg  ut 
electro- magoetio  engine,  t]«scnbe4  at  page  244,  dgures  38  and 
39.  To  aid  hiin  iu  his  experimeatal  attempts  to  rvnder  electro 
nu^DCtism  an  avaikble  soorce  of  motire  power,  the  Coiigneea  of 
tbe  United  States  hare  ^ipropnated  the  sam  of  twenty  thousaDd 
dolEara,  as  before  stated.  The  Jbllowing  extracts  from  public 
jonnials  afford  some  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  io  these  interesting  expeiimenla. 

"  Profeasor  Page,  in  tbe  lectores  which  he  a  now  dcUwriog 
before  tbe  Smithsonian  Institatioo,  has  exhibited  a  bar  of  irea 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  which  was  made  b> 
spring  up  by  magnetic  action,  and  to  move  rapidly  up  and  down. 
The  force  operating  on  this  bar,  he  stated,  aTeraged  thrte  huadrei 
pouTuU,  through  ten  inches  of  its  motion.  He  sud  he  oonid  raise 
this  bar  one  handred  feet  as  readily  as  through  ten  iochcs,  bj 
arranging  a  successioQ  of  helix  coils,  one  above  another,  and  by 
causing  the  electric  current  to  circulate  through  them  succe^voly, 
as  &st  as  the  bar  could  follow  the  impulses." 

"  He  then  exhibited  his  engine  of  between  four  and  five 
hoise-power,  (operated  by  a  battery  contained  within  a  space  of 
three  cubic  feet,)  with  two  feet  stroke,  the  whole  weighing  about 
one  ton.  It  made  80  strokes  per  minute,  whilst  driving  a  circular 
saw  ten  inches  in  diameter,  sawing  up  boards  into  laths." 

He  has  since  experimented  with  a  locomotive  engine  on  llie 
Washington  railroad.  The  engine  was  propelled  at  the  average 
rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  an  hour. 

"  With  all  the  imperfec^ons  of  the  engine,  the  Professor  sup- 
pose-i  the  consamptioD  of  three  pounds  of  zinc  per  day  would 
produce  one  horse-power.  There  were  yet  practical  diSicalties 
to  be  overcome.    Tbe  battery  has  yet  to  be  improved." 

This  experiment  certainly  manifests  a  great  superiority  over 
any  previously  made;  for,  according  to  statements  mode  by 
Joule  and  H.  Hunt,  in  England,  "  one  horse-power  is  obtainable 
in  an  electro-magnetic  engine,  at  the  cost  of  forty-five  pounds  of 
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zinc,  in  a  Grove's  battery,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  most 
improved  applications  of  magnetic  power  must  be  nearly  twenty- 
five  times  more  expensive  than  steam  power,"  as  afldrmed  by 
them. 

Professor  Page  stated  before  a  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation, that  the  cost  of  the  zinc  consumed  in  producing  one 
horse-power,  did  not  exceed  twenty  cents  per  day,  whilst  he 
could  keep  it  in  full  action  ;  but  that  he  was  yet  dubious  of  the 
continued  power  of  the  battery,  which  attains  its  maximum  in 
about  this  period,  and  then  decreases. 

The  curious  reader,  who  may  wish  to  extend  investigations 
of  the  efficiency  of  Electro-magnetic  engines  as  prime  movers,  or 
sources  of  motive  power,  is  referred  to  the  following  works. 

The  Annals  of  Electricity,  a  periodical  journal,  contains  ac- 
counts of  the  numerous  Electro-magnetic  engines  which  have 
been  produced  by  different  experimentalists. 

Sturgeon's  Electro-magnetic  Engine^  for  turning  machinery,  vol. 
1,  page  75. 

JacobVs  paper  on  the  Application  of  Magnetism  to  the  mov- 
ing of  Machines,  with  a  description  of  an  Electro-magnetic  En- 
gine, vol.  1,  pages  408 — 4:19. 

Jouh^s  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  vol.  11,  page  122. 
Davenports  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  vol.  11,  page  257,  Silli- 
man's  Journal,  April  1837. 

Lockey's  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  vol.  3,  page  14,  Silliman's 
Journal. 

Page  on  Electro-magnetism  as  a  Moving  Power,  vol.  11, 
page  554,  Silliman's  Journal. 

Page  on  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  vol.  49,  page  131,  Silli- 
man's Journal. 

Joule's  Improved  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  Elec.  Mag.  Maga- 
zine, vol.  4,  page  203. 

Clarke's  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  vol.  5,  page  33. 
Wright's  Electro-magnetic  Engine,  vol.  5,  page  108. 
Clarke's  Electro-motive  Engine,  vol.  5,  page  304. 
Jacobi's  Communication  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Glasgow,  in  September  1840,  vol.  6,  page  162. 

Davidson's  Electro-magnetic  Locomotive;  Engineer's  Maga- 
zine, part  14,  page  48. 
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Taylor's  Electro-magnetic  Engine;  Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol. 
S2,  page  694. 

Watkius'  Eiectro-motive  Engine;  Philosophical  Magazine, 
vol  12,  page  190. 

By  reference  to  the  above-named  works,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  great  variety  of  ingeniously  devised  machines  have  been  con- 
structed to  be  operated  by  electro-motive  power. 

In  comparing  the  economy  of  the  use  of  electricity  as  a 
Boun'c  of  natural  motive  power  with  that  of  steam-power,  a 
glance  at  the  relative  coats  of  the  materials  employed  to  excite 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  of  heat,  ia  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  reader  that  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  in 
the  modes  of  exciting  electricity,  before  it  can  become  substi- 
tuted in  plflcc  of  steam.  The  metals  and  acids  decomposed  che- 
mically in  ihe  battery  troughs  or  cups,  are  rare;  and  are  obtain- 
able iu  small  quantities  by  a  very  considerable  outlay  of  capital, 
as  compared  with  the  procurement  of  the  carbon  consumed  in 
the  furnaces  of  steam-boilers.  A  ton  of  zinc  costs  nearly  100 
fold  more  than  a  ton  of  mineral  coal,  in  many  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  these  calculations,  that  about  ten 
pounds  of  carbon  are  necessarily  burnt  in  a  smelting  furnace  lo 
reduce  one  pound  of  zinc  to  its  constrained  static  condition  of  a 
pure  metal ;  and  consequently  one  pound  of  this  metal  repre- 
sents ten  pounds  of  coal,  the  one  adapted  for  the  furnace  and 
the  other  for  the  battery  cell.  In  addition,  costly  acids  are 
requisite.  If  we  consider  the  steam  engine  and  furnaces  thereof 
to  be  now  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection,  and  to  admit  of  no 
further  improvement  for  developing  a  greater  extent  of  motive 
power  by  the  combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal  (which  a 
probably  not  the  case),  then  we  have  a  fixed  basis  of  comparison 
by  which  the  advantages  of  employment  of  electro-magnetic  en- 
gines may  be  estimated.  According  to  Dr.  Page's  statements, 
could  the  power  of  the  galvanic  battery  be  sustained,  the  result 
of  an  equal  economy  appears  to  have  been  attained.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  superior  portability,  compactness,  security  from  fire, 
and  the  saving  of  the  attendance  of  an  engineer,  are  conclusive 
arguments  in  favor  of  electro- motive  power,  where  small  steam 
engines  may  be  required. 
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This  sabject  we  must  leave,  as  we  have  found  it,  in  an  expe- 
rimental state  of  progress. 


OCEAN  TIDES  AND  GRAVITATION  ASCRIBABLE  TO  ELECTRO- 
DYNAMIC  ACTION. 

Electro-dynamic  action  in  the  modified  form  of  electric  cur- 
rents has  been  demonstrated,  page  226,  figure  24,  to  be  circu- 
lating from  east  to  west  about  the  earth's  surface.  The  directions 
of  these  currents  have  been  represented  by  the  equatorial  arrange- 
ment of  the  arrows  about  N 
S,  and  about  A.  It  has  been  ^*-  ^^ 

previously  noticed  that  were 
all  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system  arranged  in  the  space 
of  the  heavens  with  their  re- 
spective polar  currents  fa- 
cing each  other,  as  shown 
at  C,  they  might  all  be  de- 
termined to  move  toward^ 
instead  of  revolving,  as  they 
actually  do,  about  a  common 
centre. 

The  very  fact  of  this  equa- 
torial arrangement   of   the 

planets  in  relation  to  each  other,  appears  to  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  establishment  of  a  principle  of  reciprocal  electro- 
dynamic  action  and  reaction  between  them,  such  as  has  just 
been  shown  to  be  actually  developed  between  the  revolving 
parts  of  the  apparatus  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  direction  of  the  revolving  movement  of  the  moon  about 
the  orb  of  the  earth  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  electric 
currents  circulating  from  east  to  west  about  its  surface.  This 
peculiar  constrained  direction  of  the  revolving  movement,  im- 
parted to  the  moon,  appears  to  have  been  designed  expressly  to 
induce  circulation  of  electric  currents  in  similar  directions 
about  the  approximated  sides  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  moon. 
44 
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By  ^jplying  the  piiDciple  of  "  attraction  between  simUariy 
directed  currents,''  estublisoeJ  in  the  preceding  fmgea,  to  the 
regulation  of  the  dynamic  action  which  must  reciprocally  take 
place  between  the  huge  mitsaes  of  in&tter  in  the  free  space  of  the 
heavens,  as  well  as  between  the  &eeiy  movable  piirts  of  the  ap- 
paratos  of  the  lecture-room,  which  we  have  just  beeo  engaged  in 
describing,  there  appears  to  be  traceable  a  saSicient  cause  of 
electro-dynamic  excitation  for  producing  the  phenomenon  of 
Ocean  Tidea 

Considering  that  theportionsof  arcs  of  «^aft>rta/ circular  car- 
rents  moving  in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  aides  of  the  earth 
nentralize  each  other's  action  relatively  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  (page  252,  Sgure  46),  there  will  remain  only  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  terrestrial  currents  on  the  snrface  nearest  to  the 
moon  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  acting  thereon.  And  the 
same  rale  being  also  applied  to  estimate  the  resultant  attraction 
of  the  moon  for  the  earth,  as  made  np  of  the  resultant  electro- 
polarizations  of  the  component  atoms  of  the  moss,  the  following 
calculations  may  be  made. 

The  currents  about  the  sides  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth 
nearest  to  each  other,  must  induce  attraction  between  their  re 
spective  surfaces,  and  a  consequent  elevation  of  freely  movable 
fluid  ocean  water,  on  the  principle  that  similarly  directed  car- 
rents  induce  reciprocal  attraction.  Bat  at  the  same  time  these 
currents,  moving  in  similar  directions  between  the  approximated 
sides,  move  in  opposite  directions  lo  the  poriiona  of  the  currents 
circulating  respectively  about  their  remote  aides.  Consequently 
a  repulsion  must  ensue  between  these  oppositely  moving  cur- 
rents ;  and  freely  movable  substances,  like  ocean  water,  must  be- 
come urged  reciprocally  from  such  currents,  and  from  each 
other's  centres. 

By  this  simultaneous  attraction  between  the  nearest  sur- 
faces of  the  moon  and  earth,  and  repul^on  between  these  same 
surfaces  and  their  remoter  sides  or  surfaces,  there  appears  to  bo 
an  adequate  cause  for  the  two  opposite  tidal  waves,  rising  simul- 
taneously, on  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  earth. 

By  the  popularly-adopted  Theory  of  Tides,  the  solid  centre 
and  mass  of  the  earth  is  considered  to  be  drawn  away  from  the 
inert  mass  of  the  ocean  water,  leaving  it  behind  in  an  elevated 
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accumulation  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  moon.  If  this  supposi- 
tion were  true,  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  must  have  a  continu- 
ously accelerated  velocity  toward  the  moon.  The  laws  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  also  would  not  be  applicable  to  fluid  water. 
Both  of  these  suppositions  are  false,  and  consequently  the  theory 
founded  on  them  cannot  be  true.  The  same  weight  of  ocean 
water  on  the  side  of  the  earth  farthest  from  the  moon  must  be  as 
powerfully  attracted  thereby,  as  an  equal  weight  of  solid  rock  or 
sand.  The  elevation  of  tides,  simultaneously,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth,  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  a  general  law  of 
gravitation,  which  has  reference  only  to  the  mass,  and  not  to 
specific  parts  of  a  mass.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  rational  ex- 
planation available,  than  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  the 
oppositely-directed  currents,  circulating  about  the  opposite  sides 
of  electro-polarized  spherical  bodies. 

It  admits  even  of  calculation  that  the  tides  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  farthest  from  the  moon  should  be  less  elevated  than  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  moon.  For  the  difference  of  intensity  of  the 
electro-dynamic  action  being  diminished  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  increased  distances,  the  intensity  of  the  electro-dy- 
namic action  of  the  moon  on  the  nearest  side  of  the  earth  must 
exceed  that  on  the  remoter  side  of  the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of 
54,289  to  58,081.  This  result  is  arrived  at,  by  taking  the  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  to  be  237,000  miles,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  to  be  8000  miles. 

If  freely  movable  salt  water,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity,  be  made  to  serve  as  the  pathway  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, instead  of  the  two  swinging  wires  (figure  29,  page  220), 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  from  analogy,  that  attraction 
must  become  similarly  developed  between  two  portions  of  water; 
although  some  experiments  instituted  by  me  failed  to  demonstrate 
the  attraction,  from  a  want  of  time  to  complete  them  properly. 

The  feet  is  readily  demonstrable,  that  a  body  serving  like  a 
conducting  wire  to  propagate  electro-dynamic  action  from  east 
to  west  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  becomes  urged  to- 
ward the  earth's  centre  by  an  appreciably  augmented  force ;  and 
the  same  body  will  be  less  forcibly  urged  toward  the  earth's  cen- 
tre when  it  serves  to  propagate  a  current  in  a  direction  from  west 
to  east 
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pole  of  the  earth,  serres  to  illaatrste  this  piinciple  of  tiw  prevalenca 
of  a  modffiwrt  eIecEn>ii]ti!iamic  actina,  coiaciding  in  direction  with 
"guvIlUkiD."  Aa  the  redpnieal  polar  acboa  betveen  bodies 
IB  more  ioteiue  than  the  equatorial  action,  it  woaM  afford  an  to- 
terestiDg  proof  of  the  truthfalaess  of  then  laws  of  ekctro-dTaa- 
mic  actioD,  if  a  magnetic  needle  were  veighed  bj  a  very  (Plicate 
spring  balance  at  the  earth's  equator,  and  then  at  one  of  the 
Dtognedt;  poles  of  the  e^uth,  where  the  aeedte  miiiiiiii  ■  n  iliiil, 
instead  of  a  horizontal  positioo. 

So  far  is  th«  intmdactioaof  aaeIectro-<l71MnlictheoTJo^gI»■ 
Titatioa  from  being  contrarv  to  Newton's  opinioa  on  the  qoeatiaii 
of  tbe  aaat  of  the  mechanical  force  producing  this  mecbanical 
tBect,  that  it  ^peais  to  be  absolutely  called  for  bj  the  eogget- 
tioos  of  this  illastnoas  pbiloeopber. 

In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bencler,  Xewton  expreslv  disclaims  aD 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  mechanical  impnbes 
(^  gravitadoQ,  without  some  tnlerreBing  maleriai  raediom  adsjit- 
ed  to  the  propagatioQ  of  such  impolaes.  He  remarks  in  this  let- 
ter, "  that  gravitj  should  be  innate,  inbereot,  and  eseatial  lo 
matter,  so  that  one  bodj  maj  act  npoa  aootlier  at  a  distance^ 
throngh  a  vacanm,  withoat  the  mediation  of  anTthing  else,  bjr 
and  throngh  which  their  action  and  fotoe  msj  be  conveyed  ftom 
one  to  another,  is  to  me  ao  great  an  ahsordiiy,  that  I  believe  oa 
man,  who  has,  in  philoeopbical  mattery  a  competent  Acuity  of 
thinkiog,  can  ever  fitll  into  it" 

If  the  electn>dynamic  theory  be  not  trnthfal,  it  will  aexr«  lo 
explain  the  observed  phenomenon  of  gravitation  bett^  than  tkfl 
popular  theory  of  an  "inherent  force  of  gravitation,"  vbidi 
\ewton  has  prononnced  to  be  an  "  absordity." 

These  investigations  are  more  apprt^riate  snbjeots  of  stndjr 
in  the  science  of  mathematics,  based  on  astronomical  obeervatioiiB 
of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  whereby  the  lans  (tf 
e!ectro<lynamic  action  most  be  finally  verified,  or  proved  to  be 
inapplicable  to  their  movements. 
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ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

The  term  Electro-Metallurgy,  denotes  a  new  and  beautiful 
application  of  the  science  of  electricity  to  the  useful  arts.  It  has 
already  become  extensively  introduced  into  the  workshops  of 
gold  and  silver  smiths,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  gilding  and 
silver-plating  vessels  in  use  for  various  household  purposes,  but 
even  for  making  solid  silver  vessels,  which  are  formed  on  one  side 
of  the  surfiices  of  copper  models.  This  process  has  also  been  ex- 
tensively employed  for  depositing  a  film  of  gold  upon  various 
trinkets  made  of  copper  or  brass,  denominated  "jewelry." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  most  delicate 
bodies,  or  tissues,  conductors  of  electricity,  (such,  for  instance,  as 
flowers,  leaves  of  plants,  the  fibres  of  wool,  and  of  hairs,  and 
even  the  fibres  of  lacework,)  to  encase  them  with  a  coating  of  pure 
glittering  gold  or  silver.  The  forms  of  butterflies,  and  of  minute 
insects,  may  be  so  completely  covered  with  these  durable  metals, 
.that  they  may  be  preserved  with  exquisite  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, and  thus  perpetuated  like  the  enduring  statues  of  the  hu- 
man form,  modelled  in  bronze  and  marble  by  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor. 

Delicate  objects,  such  as  flowers,  insects,  &c.,  which  cannot 
intbstand  the  action  of  a  brush  to  receive  a  coating  of  plum- 
bago, may  be  rendered  sufficiently  good  conductors  by  being 
dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
exposed,  whilst  moistened  thereby,  to  the  fuming  vapors  of  phos- 
phorus confined  under  a  tumbler  or  bell-glass.  The  vapor  of 
phosphorus  is  obtained  by  putting  some  phosphorus  dissolved  in 
alcohol  in  a  watch-glass,  placed  beneath  an  inverted  tumbler 
or  other  glass  vessel. 

By  this  operation  the  silver,  forming  the  nitrate  of  this  metal, 
becomes  restored  to  its  pure  metallic  state,  in  a  thin  film,  over- 
spreading all  parts  of  the  object  that  has  been  immersed  therein; 
and  consequently  all  the  surfaces  of  any  such  objects  are  render- 
ed conductors  of  electricity,  and  caj)able  of  receiving  a  deposit 
of  the  metal. 

The  brass  wheel-work  and  springs  of  chronometers  have  been 
recently  gilded  by  this  process ;  and  Mr.  Walker  states  that  one 
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experimentalist  "has  undertaken  to  gild  all  the  movements  of  n 
watch,  even  whilst  in  motion." 

"  An  engraver  in  Geneva  has  used  n  deposited  coat  of  gold, 
instead  of  varnish,  on  plates  intended  for  ordinary  etching;  and 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  his  designs  most  accurately  through  this 
exceedingly  delicate  layer." 

The  thin  films  of  gold  deposited  being  semi-transparent,  this 
process  has  been  resorted  to  for  protecting  and  permanently  &ung 
Dagnerreotype  pictorcs,  thus  preserving  them  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  results  from  the  least  touch  or  rubbing  of  their  surfacea 

Numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  England  for  the 
application  of  the  preceding  described  processes  to  various  practi- 
cal purposes  of  coating  manufactured  articles  with  copper,  nickel, 
lead,  zinc,  Ac. ; — of  etching  on  iron,  steel,  silver,  and  gold,  &c, ; — 
■  of  embossing  copper  rollers  for  printing  calicoes,  and  coating 
pipes,  and  even  "boilers  and  slewpans,"  through  the  agency  of 
galvanic  electricity. 

The  thickness  of  the  coating  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper  depo- 
sited by  an  equal  current  of  electricity  in  equal  times,  has  been, 
ibund  to  be  in  the  relative  proportions  of  108  grains  of  silver,  99 
grains  of  gold,  and  32  grains  of  copper;  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  relative  chemical  equivalents  of  these  several  metals. 

By  variously  modifying  ihe  HifeM«Vyof  the  galvanic  currents, 
the  gwand'fy  of  it,  ihn  strength  of  iJu  solutioiis,  aai\  the  perioii  ^' tims 
of  the  immersion,  any  desired  thickness  of  the  silver  may  be 
encrusted  on  the  articles  plated  therewith. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  silver  plated  oo  ihe 
articles  subjected  to  this  process,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  weigh 
tlieui  before  immersing  them  in  the  solution,  and  after  tbey  are 
withdrawn  therefrom :  and  tbe  excess  of  weight  in  the  latter  case 
will  give  the  true  weight  of  the  silver  dejio^led. 

The  orderly  system  in  which  atoms  of  fluid  soladons  become 
arranged  into  beautifal  symmetrical  crystals,  has  been  adverted 
lo  al  page  94,  figures  5  and  6 ;  and  the  action  of  galvanic  batte- 
ries in  electro-polarizing  atoms  and  in  separatiag  them  from  K 
solid  bar  of  metal  connected  with  (be  dtsliveriug  or  positive  pole^ 
sod  tfansfemng  them  to  the  opposite  receiving  pole,  in  freshly 
Mpcd  crystalline  arrangements,  has  been  described  (page  531) 
r  on  the  formation  of  mineral  crystals  in  the  earth 
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by  electrical  agency.  The  state  of  solidity  re-established  among 
these  crystalline  groupings  has  also  been  referred  to  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Cohesion  and  Chemical  Affinity,  page  525. 

The  origin  of  the  discovery  of  this  new  branch  of  science  is 
traceable  to  the  deposition  of  copper  on  the  plates  of  galvanic 
batteries,  which  has  been  detailed  in  describing  the  different 
kinds  of  batteries.  The  earliest  experimenters  with  Daniell's 
battery  found  that  a  coating  of  copper  became  cohesively  attached 
to  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery,  as  if  the  new  deposit  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  original  copper  plate ;  and  they  sometimes 
found  that  the  deposited  copper  could  be  flaked  off,  exhibiting 
impressions  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet  thus  flaked  off,  of  the 
minutest  indentation  or  scratch  on  the  battery  plate,  precisely  as 
if  the  particles  of  copper  had  been  reduced  to  a  molten  mass  and 
poured  upon  the  battery  plate,  as  upon  a  mould  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  its  indented  surface. 

This  remarkable  fact  attracted  no  particular  attention  for 
several  years,  until  so  recently  as  the  year  1837 ;  when  Professor 
Jacobi,  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  in  Liverpool,  simul- 
taneously directed  their  attention  to  rendering  available  this 
establishment  of  the  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  metals  in  a 
cold  state  by  electric  agency,  by  means  of  the  decomposition  of 
zinc  in  galvanic  batteries,  instead  of  employing  the  same  agency 
in  the  modified  form  of  heat  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
fuel  in  furnaces  in  the  usual  way  of  melting  and  casting  metals. 

Mr.  Spencer  described,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool 
Polytechnic  Institution,  the  accident  by  which  his  attention  was 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject.  "  When  about  to  make  an 
experiment,  I  had  not  a  slip  of  copper  at  hand  to  form  the 
negative  end  of  my  arrangement,  and,  as  a  substitute,  I  took  a 
penny,  and  fastened  it  to  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  put  it  in  con- 
nection with  a  piece  of  zinc  in  the  cell  of  DanielPs  battery.  Vol- 
taic action  took  place,  and  the  copper  coin  became  covered  with 
a  deposition  of  metal  in  a  crystalline  form.  But  when  about  to 
make  another  experiment,  and  being  desirous  of  again  using  the 
piece  of  wire,  I  pulled  it  off  from  the  coin,  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached. In  doing  this,  a  piece  of  the  deposited  copper  came  off 
with  it;  and  on  examining  the  under  portion,  I  found  it  contained 
an  exact  mould  of  a  part  of  the  head  and  letters  of  the  coin,  as 
smooth  and  sharp  as  the  original  on  which  it  was  deposited.'' 
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>     This  fact  ha«-ing  led  \[r.  Spencer  to  institate  a  ooorae  at 
experimeDts  for  perfeclmg  this  process,  he  Snallr  succeeded  in 
producing  beautiful  specimenaof  medalfi,  coins,  and  other  objects  I 
moulded  in  brilliant  copper,  of  greater  purity  than  cast  copper. 

This  discovery  was  applicable  only  to  the  moulding  or  copy- 
ing metallic  substances,  which  are  coudnctors  of  electricity.  The 
copper,  silver,  gold,  kc,  could  not  be  precipitated  on  the  sarfiieGS 
of  bodies  immersed  in  the  cell  of  a  Daniell's  battery,  unless  such 
bodies  served  lo  receive  and  transmit  the  electric  current.  Mr. 
Murray  devised  the  plan,  now  in  common  use,  of  coating  ihe 
surfaces  of  non-conducting  bodies  with  blackleait,  (plambi^Ov) 
which  being  a  good  conductor,  allowed  the  metallic  solntioos  to 
become  deposited  on  moalds  of  wax,  plaster  of  Paris,  and,  in- 
deed, of  everj-  kind  of  snbetance  coated  therewith. 

By  the  labors  of  Jordan,  Mason,  Smee,  Murray,  ElkingtOD, 
Shaw  and  others,  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  pei^ 
fecting  this  process,  and  rendering  it  available  as  a  newIy-creaJed, 
beautiful,  and  useful  art. 

The  deposit  of  metal  is  very  imperfectly  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  single  cell  when  used  "  to  do  the  work  of  both  bat- 
tery and  depositing  apparatus."  The  use  of  a  separate  battery 
and  a  separate  vessel  for  containing  the  medal  or  moulds  to  be 
coated  with  metal,  enables  the  experimenter  to  control  mot« 
perfectly  the  execution  of  the  work. 

For  accomplishing  electro-plating  on  a  small  scale,  Mr.  Daniel 
Davis  recommends  the  use  of  Smee's  battery,  of  "  a  new  and  im- 
proved construction,"  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure, 
P  _  ,^  and  which  is  denominated  lie 

"  mercurial,''  or  "  odds  and  eoda" 
form. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  glasB 
jar  B,  a  little  mercury  is  poured, 
in  contact  with  which  plates  of 
zinc,  or  scraps  of  waste  zinc,  may 
lie  placed  in  the  vessel.  Be- 
tiujiih  the  screw  cup  at  the  cen- 
tre is  suspended  a  plate  of  plati- 
num. The  current  is  induced 
from    the    zinc   to   the   central 
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platinum  plate,  and  from  thence  through  the  conducting  wirt 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  central  screw  cup,  to  the  plate  of  metal 
shown  in  the  adjacent  glass  vessel.  From  this  plate  the  direction 
of  the  current  in  its  circuit  is  through  the  liquid  to  the  medal  or 
other  body  to  be  covered  with  the  deposit  of  new  metal.  By 
the  arched  connecting  wire  soldered  to  the  medal,  &c.,  suspended 
thereby,  the  battery  circuit  is  completed  to  the  screw  cup  on  the 
top  of  the  cover  of  the  battery,  and  thence  by  another  short 
piece  of  conducting  wire  down  through  the  liquid  and  insulated 
therefrom  in  the  glass  tube,  to  establish  contact  with  the  mer- 
cury at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  cheap  and  simple  form  of  galvanic  battery  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  successful  use  for  depositing  raised  pro- 
tuberances of  copper  on  the  copper  cylinders,  commonly  used  in 
the  process  of  calico  printing. 

The  sheet  of  metal  opposite  the  medal,  or  other  body  to  be 
coated,  is  first  immersed  in  the  vessel  containing  a  solution  con- 
sisting of  the  proportionate  parts  of  2  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  1  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  15  ounces  of  water.  The 
battery  is  charged  in  the  usual  way. 

A  remarkable  electro-dynamic  action  now  ensues  on  the  cop- 
per plate  immersed  opposite  to  the  medal ;  for  the  electric  current 
serves  to  facilitate%ie  disintegration,  or  chemical  dissolution,  of 
the  atoms  of  the  sheet  of  copper,  as  fast  as  the  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  opposite  medal,  so  that  the  process  of  transference  of 
the  particles  of  copper  from  the  copper  plate  to  the  medal  will 
continue  to  go  on,  until  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  mass  of  parti- 
cles composing  the  plate  is  counteracted,  and  re-established 
among  them,  after  being  conveyed  away  to  encrust  the  medal. 

This  fact  well  deserves  a  passing  notice,  as  demonstrating 
that  the  phenomenon  of  cohesion  is  not  only  caused  to  cease,  but 
also  to  become  re-established  as  an  effect  produced  by  electro- 
dynamic  agency. 

It  is  found  that  during  the  process  of  the  dissolving  of  the 
delivering  or  positive  copper  plate,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
black  sediment  becomes  precipitated,  which  would  deteriorate 
the  purity  of  the  deposited  metal,  were  not  the  face  of  the 
medal  presented  in  a  vertical  position.  The  solution  requires 
to  be  stirred  up  occasionally  to  maintain  equal  strength  through- 
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To  accomplish  the  deposit  of  an  ounce  of  new  copper,  it  ia 
found  that  a  little  more  than  an  ounce  of  zinc  is  necessarily 
dissolved  from  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery.  To  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  this  decomposition  of  the  ziuc,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  a 
number  of  articles  to  be  simultaneously  plated,  in  a  series  of  ves- 
sels or  cells,  which  are  connected  by  conducting  wires  to  form 
one  continuous  battery  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


To  insure  condoctibility  of  the  liquid,  more  acid  must  be 
used  in  the  several  cells  than  where  only  one  is  used,  and  less  of 
the  dissolved  blue  vitriol.  Economy  of  manipulation  is  available 
from  theuseof  a  series  of  cells,  as  the  same  electric  current  which 
will  operate  on  the  materials  in  one  cell,  will  serve  simulta- 
neously to  operate  upon  the  materials  distributed  in  a  series  of 
cells,  the  conductibility  being  maintained  by  adding  more  acid 
as  above  stated.  By  this  arrangement  several  ounces  of  fresh 
copper  maybe  deposited  by  the  consumption  of  one  ounce  of  the 
zinc  of  the  battery  plate,  and  with  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
blue  vitriol  acid. 

In  the  figure,  the  central  screw  cup  is  connected  with  the  plate 
of  platinum,  suspended  in  the  liquid  of  the  battery,  and  also 
with  the  further  copper  plate,  which  serves  as  the  delivering  pole, 
arranged  opposite  to  the  medal  to  be  coated  with  copper.  As 
has  been  before  stated,  the  atoms  of  metal,  constituting  the  sheet 
of  copper,  are  electro- mechanically  separated  by  the  agency  of 
the  electric  current  transmitted  through  it;  and  being  thus  set 
free  from  their  fixed  slate  of  cohesion,  they  are  transferred 
to  the  receiving  surface  of  the  medal,  and  become  there  oppo- 
sitely polarized,  and  thus  restored  by  electrical  agency  to  their 
original  metallic  state  of  cohesion,  as  a  solid  glittering  metal.  To 
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plate  Steel  or  iron  with  copper,  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  dissalnd 

in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassiam,  which  is  ; 

by  the  steel  or  iron  when  the  surfaces  are  perfectly  clean. 

Sheets  of  iron  are  coated  with  zinc  by  means  of  the  process 
described  already,  as  an  article  of  commerce  kDOirn  as  "galra- 
nized  iron." 

Among  the  most  important  applications  of  this  new  branch  of 
science  to  the  useful  arts,  is  the  formation  of  impressions  of  wood- 
cuts for  printing,  which  "  retain  alt  the  purity  and  sharpitees  of 
the  original  outlines,  and  thus  as  many  fac-stmiles  as  we  Hke 
may  be  taken  of  the  original,  without  any  difference  being  per- 
ceptible between  the  first  and  last  impre^ions."  As  ordinaiy 
wood-cuts  are  soon  worn  out  by  use,  copper  type  in  an  onlimited 
number  may  be  thus  formed,  each  quite  equal  to  the  originaL 

In  describing  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  magneto-electrie 
machines  (page  301,  Sg.  64),  it  has  been  recapitulated,  that  these 
machines  are  employed  in  the  workshops  of  Birmingham  asd 
Sheffield,  in  preference  to  galvanic  batteries,  for  accomplishing 
the  process  of  electro-plating  on  a  large  scale.  The  specificatwn 
of  Woolrich's  patent  raagneto-electric  machine  is  pnblished  in 
the  38th  volume  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine.  Mr.  Prime  states 
that  about  fiveounccsof  silver  per  hour  may  be  deposited  by  each 
machine,  and  that  a  very  little  extent  of  steam  power  is  required 
to  operate  a  machine.  The  wear  is  very  trifiing,  and  the  mogoM 
retain  their  power  without  appreciable  diminution. 

The  most  admirable  perfection  has  been  attained  in  iha 
beauty,  and  skill  in  the  manufacture,  of  silver-plated  wares,  bumb 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  this  new  science  has  been  ex- 
tended to  its  advancement.  "No  manufacture,  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  history,"  as  it  h.ts  been  observed,  "  presents  greater 
contrasts  than  the  manufacture  of  plated  wares  within  two  or 
three  years."  The  skill  of  the  artist  is  now  exercised  in  the  pro- 
duction of  designs  of  tlie  most  tasteful  proportions,  and  bold  or 
namental  reliefs  of  raUed  or  embossed  figures  on  the  wares  pro- 
duced by  this  new  process  of  art." 

It  is  found  that  the  galvanic  process  of  gilding  can  be  effect- 
ed with  Cir  greater  economy  than  the  old  mercurial  amalgama- 
tion  process,  whereby  the  health  of  so  many  ingemous  artists  has 
been  destroyed ;  and  it  has  done  much,  as  it  has  been  well  oth 
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served,  if  it  effect  no  more  than  **  to  banish  an  art  whose  practice 
is  inseparable  from  human  sufferings." 


Electro-etching  in   Copperplate  Engraving, 

In  describing  the  process  of  electro-plating  with  copper,  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  par- 
ticles of  a  copper  plate  constituting  the  delivering  or  positive  pole 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  are  transported  atom  by  atom  across  the 
acid  solution  in  which  the  plate  is  immersed,  and  are  reunited  in 
a  perfect  state  of  cohesion  or  solidity  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body  opposite  to  it,  which  constitutes  the  receiving  or  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  If  the  surface  of  this  copper  plate  be  coat- 
ed with  wax,  varnish,  or  any  other  non-conducting  substance,  the 
transference  of  the  particles  of  copper  from  the  surface  of  the 
plate  will  be  entirely  prevented.  Hence,  the  fact  becomes  mani- 
fest, that  if  certain  spots  or  lines,  in  the  form  of  engraved  fur- 
rows, be  scratched  through  the  surface  of  this  coating  of  var- 
nish so  as  to  lay  bare  the  naked  copper  beneath  it,  the  particles 
of  copper  may  be  transferred  from  such  bared  portions  of  its 
surface  leaving  cavities  therein,  precisely  as  occurs  in  the  process 
of  engraving  copper  plates  by  etching,  with  acids  poured  upon 
them. 

Thus,  this  eleciro-mechanical  process  precisely  resembles  the 
process  of  chemical  action  of  acids  upon  the  copper ;  and  whilst 
it  serves  as  an  expeditious  and  beautifully  simple  mode  of  ex- 
ecuting this  style  of  copperplate  engraving,  it  also  serves  to 
illustrate  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electro-dynamic  action. 

This  process  of  electro-etching,  it  is  stated  by  practical  artists, 
is  superior  in  several  respects  to  the  usual  process  of  etching  by 
nitric  acid,  both  for  copperplate  and  calico  printing. 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  the  electro-dynamic  action 
on  all  parts  of  the  plate  to  be  etched,  the  receiving  or  negative 
plate  should  be  arranged  to  present  an  equal  proximity  to  the 
copper  plate,  as  far  as  practicable. 


la  AiwiitJMg  BuA^uMJumg,  Ibe  tmtsjeieoce  of  the  particles 
of  flOppttbMbeeBahovatotkkepbcefrDai  the  portiocs  of  the 
npper  pbH;  ifanarifd  of  tbe  aoa-ooodocthig  wnisb,  to  the  op- 
of  a  awdaetng  bodj,  tnunened  near  it  in  the  acid, 
e  oondodiRg  body  to  lie  a  pre- 
OKly  sngdhr  plrte  of  Taniiifaed  eopper,  detrndeil  of  the  bod-cod- 
dnedng  eoatug  of  nouisli,  to  corrcepond  with  the  positive  plate, 
it  IS  nwiitfeta  that  the  paitides  of  copper  taken  frota  cavities 
of  tte  fbrmer  wiD  beoooie  tnasferred  to  fill  up  the  farrows  in  the 
Txmi^  aad  to  make  pforabefmaca^  or  embossed  accnmnlationB 
of  pwtidei  of  cof)[Kr,  adhering  to  the  sorfice  of  the  latter  plate, 
B5  siraplj-  tnnapoaiDg  tbe  etebed  copper  ftom  ila  connection  with 
tbe  deliTering  pate  to  tbe  reoeiriDg  pole  of  tbe  battery,  we  maj 
not  onlj  fill  up  ereiy  furrowed  line  therein  with  fresh  depoeils  of 
particka  of  copper,  hot  may  vna  accnranlate  particles  into  raised, 
pngectiDg  ridgei^  wberever  there  was  picviooslj  a  furrow.  We 
have  thus  tbe  oocnmaod  of  an  entirelr  new  piooess  of  printiBg 
from  tbe  surface  of  the  cupper  sheet,  as  from  tbe  surfaces  of  tjpe)^ 
to  the  common  mode  of  anrfaoe  priod  ng,  instead  of  that  of  oxxp^tat- 
[^(e  printing,  which  is  dieted  br  filling  the  chiselled  furrows 
with  ink,  and  wiping  it  clean  off  trom  tbe  projecting  surfiioes> 
Thus;  impreaaions  from  copperplate  engranngs  mav  be  obtained 
\ij  tbe  printer  from  tbe  same  form  with  commou  types,  which 
cannot  be  done  with  regularly  engraved  rasper  plates,  which  re- 
quire more  expensive  processes  of  labor  of  wiping  off  the  inl^ 
before  subjecting  them  to  the  press. 

This  new  process  of  preparing  plates  for  surface  printing  has 
received  the  name  of  Glyeo^mphy. 

An  improved  mode  of  forming  moulds,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  has  been  termed  by  him,  "CTyrooerf  liravnngs."  The  a^ 
tist  operates  on  a  composition  of  wax  and  resin,  spread  upoD  the 
sur&ce  of  a  copper  plale,  to  tbe  thickness  of  1-SOth  of  an  ioch,  A 
copper  cast  is  precipitated  upon  this  mould,  which  is  tendered 
stiff  by  being  soldered  to  a  thick  plate,  so  as  to  form  a^ 
stereotype  plate.  The  imprcs^ons  taken  from  these  plates  ap 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  spirited.  As  the  artist  has  to  operat^ 
only  on  a  plastic  wax,  instead  of  hard  wood,  as  in  block  engrar- 
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ing,  this  process  promises  to  supersede,  for  some  purposes,  en- 
gravings on  wood ;  particularly  where  the  artist,  who  may  not 
have  the  time  or  the  ability  to  engrave  on  wood,  can  sketch  di- 
rectly on  the  plastic  wax  the  designs  he  may  wish  to  execute. 
Thus  may  be  insured  the  spirited  touches,  which  are  often  lost  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  ordinary  engravers,  in  copying  original 
sketches. 


Cleaning  Metallic  Surfaces  by  means  of  Electricity. 

As  a  coating  of  extraneous  substances  may  be  deposited  by 
means  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  a  metallic  body,  so  may  the 
same  metallic  surface  be  made  clean  by  means  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, the  article  being  attached  by  a  wire  to  the  copper,  or  negative 
pole,  and  plunged  in  an  acid  or  saline  solution.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water  ensues,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  metal 
of  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  resulting  oxide  will  be  then 
dissolved  by  the  acid  or  other  solution  employed.  By  this  pro- 
cess, articles  may  be  readily  cleaned  bright  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
The  acid  solution  employed  should  be  selected  with  care,  so  as  to 
apply  one  that  will  act  only  on  the  oxide  or  salt  to  be  removed, 
and  not  on  the  metal  of  the  article  to  be  cleaned.  For  cleaning 
copper  articles,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  employed ;  for  silver  surfaces, 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  preferably  of  sulphite  of 
potassa;  and  for  cleaning  iron  articles,  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Spencer.  A  bat- 
tery of  three  or  more  cells  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


Detection  of  the  presence  of  Hie  Metallic  Poisons  by  means  of  Electricity, 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Davy,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  vari- 
ous metallic  poisons,  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning.  The  electrical  test  is 
valuable  as  a  means  of  analysis  in  such  cases,  for  the  result  is  not 
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iDfluenced  by  tlie  presence  of  orgaDio  matter  commingled  wiUi  it  \ 
in  the  contents  of  the  stoniach.     For  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid,   ' 
"even  when  mixed  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  milk,  starcb,  po- 
tatoes, grue],  eggs,  bile,  saliva,  butter,  lard,  oils,  &c.,  may  almost 
immediately  be  precipitated  by  galvanic  agency." 

"  When  oily  or  fatty  ingredients  are  combined  with  tbe  metal- 
lic poiaona  under  examination,  tbe  mixture  is  boiled  in  an  alka 
line  solution,  and  aflerwards  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is  added. 

"  In  the  detection  by  voltaic  agency  of  tbe  presence  of  metals, 
the  most  simple  apparatus  may  be  used:  a  small  slip  of  zinc,  and 
a  similar  slip  of  platinum,  being  in  most  cases  all  that  is  necessa- 
ry. By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  presence  of  gold,  stiver,  i 
mercury,  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c.,  may  be  almost  instantly  detected. 
If  a  drop  of  liquid,  supposed  to  contain  either  of  these  metal^ 
be  laid  on  the  end  of  the  strip  of  platinum,  and  the  slip  of  zinc 
be  brought  in  contact  at  the  same  time  with  the  liquid  and  plati- 
num, if  any  metal  be  contained  in  the  solution,  it  will  be  imme- 
diately reduced  on  the  platinum.  j 

"  So  delicate,  indeed,  is  this  method  of  reduction,  that  if  only   | 
half  a  grain  of  arsenic  be  laid  on  the  platinum  foil,  with  two  or   I 
three   drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  touched,  in  the  maDner  de- 
scribed, with  zinc,  that  part  of  the  platinum  on  which  the  liquid 
rests  will  immediately  become  coated  with  metallic  arsenic,  and   . 
filaments  of  the  metal  will  become  mixed  with  the  liquid.     On  I 
exposing  the  platinum  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  metal  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  garlic-like  odor  so  peculiar  to  it." 

"  Metallic  arsenic,  thus  reduced,  may  be  obtained  in  tbe  form 
of  arsenioUB  acid,  by  heating  the  platinum  foil,  on  which  it  is 
reduced,  in  a  tube  loosely  closed  at  the  end.     On  applying  the  j 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  metal  is  volatalized,  and  condensed  | 
on  a  cool  part  of  the  tube  in  the  ordinary  form  of  arsenic."  I 

By  means  of  the  preceding  test,  Mr.  Davy  states  that  tbs 
presence  of  only  jj'uth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  may  be  dis- 
covered. 


The  preceding  details  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  an  idea  of  J 
the  discoveries  recently  made  in  this  new  branch  of  science,  and  of  | 
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the  important  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined  to  be  applied  in  ex- 
tending improvements  in  the  ornamental,  as  well  as  in  the  useful 
arts.  We  stand  on  the  verge  of  this  yet  unexplored  ocean,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Newton,  like  children  engaged  in  picking  up  curious 
shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  the 
vast  deep  before  them. 

The  practical  operator  will  find  in  the  works  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  particularly  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Treatise,  an  account  of 
all  the  necessary  precautions  for  insuring  perfect  success  in  the 
manipulatory  processes. 

To  the  artists  who  wish  to  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject  of  transforming 
and  depositing  metallic  coatings,  are  recommended  the  following 
volumes,  which  contain  the  minutest  details  of  the  practice  of 
this  new  branch  of  the  useful  arts. 

Galvano-plastic  Art,  by  Professor  Jacobi,  in  pamphlet  form. 

Smee's  Treatise  on  Electro-Metallurgy,  octavo  volume. 

Shaw's  Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy,  a  small  octavo  volume. 

Familiar  Instructions  in  Electro-gilding  and  Silvering,  by 
William  Sturgeon,  in  pamphlet  form. 

Fisher's  Manipulations  in  the  Scientific  Arts,  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Electro  Tint,  or  the  Formation  of  Copper  Plates  and  Blocks 
for  Printing  from  Paintings,  with  Carbon  on  Metal  Plates,  by 
Thomas  Sampson,  in  thin  pamphlet  form. 

Electro-type  Manipulations,  by  C.  V.  Walker,  a  small,  cheap 
volume,  fourteen  editions  of  which  have  been  published. 

Davis's  Manual  of  Magnetism. 
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PBOFAGATION  OF  MECHANICAL  IHPtJLSES  THROUGH  TIIS  ME- 
DIUM OF  ELECTBICITT  TO  BEMOTK  DISTASCES,  FOR  TOK 
PURPOSE  OF  TRASSlirrriKO  COUMrMCATIONS  BETWEES 
INTELLIGENT    BEINGS. 

Between  the  tribunal  of  animal  inlelligeoce  located  in  tbe 
organ  or  the  brain,  and  the  objects  of  the  externa]  vortd,  as  has 
been  premised  in  treating  of  the  Standard  Tests  of  Physical 
Science  (page  176),  there  are  established  radiating  nerves,  wbkh 
serve  as  telegraphic  wires  for  transmitting  mechanical  aclion 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter.  When  any  of  these 
nerves  are  cut  off,  as  when  telegraphic  wires  are  severed,  thrir 
powers  of  transmitting  intelligence  cease.  The  telegraphic 
wires,  which  are  extended  continuously  lo  remote  distaoces  orer 
hills  and  valefl,  represent  simply  an  elongation  of  these  nerves. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  ourselves  regarding  with  emotioDa 
of  wonder  the  artificial  employment  of  telegraphic  wires  and 
mechanisms  to  propagate  eiectro-tlynamio  actions  to  remote  dis- 
tances, as  a  novel  mode  of  transmitting  intelligence,  reflection 
teaches  us  that  it  is  only  an  extension  of  a  system  naturally 
estabiished  within  tbe  mechanisms  of  all  animal  bodies. 

The  gradual  jirogress  of  the  invention  of  this  artiGcial  mode 
of  extending  the  range  of  commuuicatiun  between  mind  &nd 
mind,  will  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  investigation  of  the 
concluding  subject  of  Organic  Action,  which  will  terminate  this 
inquiry  into  the  causi-s  and  developments  of  Natural  Motive 
Power, 
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Immediately  after  mankind  were  put  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  accumulating  and  controlling  electrical  power  to  an 
important  extent  by  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  (page  372), 
experiments  were  commenced  to  test  the  extent  to  which  this 
new  discovery  might  be  rendered  available  for  developing 
sparks,  shocks,  and  mechanical  action  between  light,  freely 
movable  bodies,  as  recapitulated  in  treating  of  the  nerves  of 
Feeling  and  Sight,  considered  as  electroscopic  tests,  and  as  repre- 
sented by  the  movements  of  pith  ball  and  gold-leaf  electroscopes, 
figures  14  to  23.  The  movements  of  models  of  little  mills  were 
produced  by  electrical  agency,  and  also  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  revolving  of  wires,  as  represented  at  page  403. 

In  the  year  1746  it  is  recorded  that  Winkler  succeeded  in 
transmitting  discharges  of  Leyden  jars  through  far-extended  con- 
ducting wires;  the  river  Pleiss  having  been  substituted  for  a 
portion  of  the  conducting  wire  of  the  returning  circuit.  The 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  the  discharges  first  led  him  to 
suggest  the  employment  of  electricity  for  telegraphic  purposes. 

Two  years  afterwards  a  similar  experiment  was  repeated  by 
Dr.  Watson,  near  London,  who  caused  electric  sparks  to  appear 
simultaneously  at  the  initial  and  terminal  portion  of  an  insulated 
conducting  wire,  four  miles  long. 

In  the  year  1774  the  first  suggestion  of  the  employment  of 
electro-motive  power  developed  by  the  divergency  of  electroscopic 
pith  balls,  was  made  by  Lesage,  in  Switzerland.  This  sugges- 
tion was  experimentally  verified  by  Lomond,  in  France,  in  the 
year  1785.  The  former  proposed  using  24  sets  of  pith  balls, 
each  representing  a  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  the  latter  used  only 
one  pair,  varying  the  signals  by  the  repetitions  of  divergencies, 
and  by  prolonging  the  time  of  their  continuous  divergency. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  use  of  dots  and 
dashes  (. )  ( — )  made  by  the  present  plans  of  recording  telegra- 
phic alphabets. 

About  ten  years  afterwards  Reizcn  exhibited  a  model  of  an 
electric  telegraph,  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  re- 
presented by  the  light  of  sparks  across  plates  of  glass  of  about 
an  inch  square.  Strips  of  tin  foil  were  pasted  on  the  glass  plates 
with  intervals  arranged  so  as  to  present  to  view  the  alphabetical 
letters.     In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  this  plan  practically,  a  Span- 
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isb  electrician,  Belancourt,  extended  a  circuit  of  wires  26  oiiles, 
between  Aranguez  and  Madrid. 

After  Galvani's  discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  exciting  electri- 
city, Soemering  proposed  having  recourse  to  the  appearance  of 
air  bubbles  at  the  points  of  wires  constituting  prolonged  circuits 
of  galvanic  batteries,  each  point  being  marked  with  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  visible  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  trans- 
parent water,  which  was  decomposed  by  electric  action. 

Dr.  Coxe  published  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  in 
1816,  a  suggestion  of  the  employment  of  electricity  for  telegra- 
phic signals,  by  using  "tubes  for  the  decomposition  of  water 
and  of  metallic  salts,  regularly  arranged." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Eonalds  insulated  8  miles  of  wire  on 
posts,  as  is  now  practically  accomplished.  He  attempted  to  make 
intelligible  signals  by  means  of  two  clocks  beating  time  together, 
and  with  a  pair  of  pith  balls  suspended  near  the  second-hand, 
each  mark  of  a  second  having  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  numeral 
figure  affixed  to  it  upon  the  dial-plate. 

Schweigger  having  invented  the  galvanoscope  soon  after  Oer- 
sted's discovery  of  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  by  means  of 
a  conducting  wire.  Ampere  suggested  using  as  many  needles  as 
there  are  letters  of  the  alphabet,  each  connected  with  a  distinct 
circuit  of  conducting  wires.  He  suggested  that  these  several  cir- 
cuits **  might  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  galvanic  battery 
by  means  of  keys,  which  might  be  pressed  down  at  pleasure, 
thus  allowing  scope  for  a  telegraphic  correspondence  that  might 
be  transmitted  instantaneously  to  any  distance,  as  intelligibly  as 
writing  or  speech." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Spectator,  No.  231,  v/ritten 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  by  the  classic  pen  of  Addison, 
and  repeated  in  the  Guardian,  No.  119,  will  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  invention  which  is  strictly  novel  in  the  con- 
ception, or  which  has  not  been  anticipated  in  the  dreamy  visions 
of  imaginative  men.  And  this  extract  refers  back  to  a  writer 
antecedent  to  the  days  of  Addison. 

"  Strada,  in  the  person  of  Lucretius,  gives  an  account  of  a 
chimerical  correspondence  between  two  friends  by  the  help  of  a 
certain  loadstone,  which  had  such  a  virtue  in  it,  that  if  it  touch- 
ed two  several  needles,  one  of  the  needles  so  touched  began  to 
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move ;  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  distance,  moved  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  tells  us,  that  two 
friends,  being  each  possessed  of  one  of  these  needles,  made  a  kind 
of  dial-plate,  inscribing  it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordi- 
nary dial-plate." 

"  Then  they  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  move  around  without  impediment, 
80  as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters.  Upon  these 
separating  from  one  another  into  distant  countries,  they  agreed 
to  withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse' with  one  another  by  means  of 
this  their  invention.  Accordingly,  when  they  were  some  hun- 
dred miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  immediately  cast  his  eyes  upon  his 
dial-plate.  If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he 
directed  his  needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which 
he  had  occasion  for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every 
word  and  sentence  to  avoid  confusion.  The  friend,  in  the  mean 
while,  saw  his  own  sympathetic  needle  moving  of  itself  to  every 
letter,  which  that  of  his  correspondent  pointed  out.  By  this 
means  they  talked  together  across  a  whole  continent,  and  con- 
veyed their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant  over  cities  and 
mountains,"  &c. 

It  will  be  presently  seen  how  nearly  these  visionary  anticipa- 
tions of  what  once  was  doubtlessly  deemed  a  flighty  imagination, 
have  been  realized  by  the  electro-magnetic  telegraphs  recently 
put  into  actual  operation  by  Cook  and  Wheatstone.  Had  Addi- 
son suggested  the  use  of  a  conducting  wire  in  his  theoretical 
anticipations,  his  supposititious  account  might  have  been  deemed 
at  the  present  time  a  veritable  description  of  the  principles  of 
Wheatstone's  Electric  Telegraph,  as  at  present  in  use  in  Eng- 
land. 

Similar  observations  of  the  energetic  mechanical  action  deve- 
loped by  combustion,  or  fire,  once  attracted  the  notice  of  a  sacred 
writer,  to  whose  fancy  this  energetic  action  was  forthshadowed 
in  the  following  verse  :  "  The  chariots  shall  seem  like  torches, 
they  shall  run  like  the  lightnings." — Nahum,  2  ch.,  4  v. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  of  Ampere's  pro- 
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p03ed  plan  of  transmitting  electro-telegraphic  signals,  yet  so  fre- 
quent and  delusive  had  been  all  the  previous  projecta  for  render- 
ing available  the  rapid  propagation  of  electric  action  to  remote 
distances,  for  transmitting  telegraphic  signals,  that  it  appears  to 
have  attracted  but  httle  notice  during  a  period  of  several  subse- 
quent years. 

The  first  recording  electro-chemical  telegraph  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  Dyer  of  Long  Island,  New-York,  in 
1826.  He  employed  electric  sparks  to  act  upon  a  fillet  of 
moistened  litmus  paper,  drawn  forward  by  hand  or  clockwork 
beneath  the  point  of  a  wire.  Each  spark,  on  penetrating  through 
the  paper,  left  a  stain  or  spot,  corresponding  with  the  dots 
since  used  in  the  alphabets  adopted  by  Morse  and  Bain. 

In  1828,  Tribouiilet  revived  the  notion  of  the  adoption  of  the 
motive  power  of  electricity  applied  to  producing  the  divergent 
movement  of  the  pith  balls  of  electroscopes;  and  in  the  sabse- 
quent  year,  Fechner,  in  his  publication  of  a  "  Manual  of  Galvaa- 
ism,"  recommended  that  Ampere's  suggestion  should  be  tested 
between  Leijisic  and  Dresden,  by  extending  24  lines  of  wires 
having  24  galvanometers  connected  therewith.  Inspired  with  the 
idea  of  the  successful  results  of  such  an  experiment,  he  boldly 
prophesied,  that  probably  hereafifir,  there  may  be  brought 
about  such  an  instantaneous  transmission  of  iuleillgencc  between 
the  centre  and  extremities  of  a  kingdom,  aa  exists  between  the 
central  point  and  the  distant  members  of  the  organic  structures 
of  living  beings. 

The  experimenters  were  all  doubtlessly  deterred  from  pursu- 
ing attempts  to  carry  out  the  plans  suggested  of  employing  gal- 
vanic batteries  to  propagate  electric  action  to  a  distance,  from  tbo 
fact  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  power  transmitted  through 
long  wires,  Mr,  Barlow,  the  eminent  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Magnetism,  affirmed  his  belief,  from  the  sensible  diminution  of 
electro-motive  power  at  the  end  of  a  wire  only  200  feet  long, 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  employ  galvanic  electricity  for 
telegraphic  purposes.  And  Professor  Dauiel  remarked  that 
"  Elect ro-m ague ts  of  the  greatest  power,  even  when  the  most 
energetic  batteries  are  employed,  utterly  cease  to  act  when  they 
are  connected  by  considerable  lengths  of  wire  with  the  battery." 
The  fact  of  the  propagation  of  the  power  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
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tery  to  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  with  a  sufficient  energy  to  turn 
a  magnetic  needle  on  its  point,  was  tested  in  Goetingen  by  Gauss 
and  by  Weber,  in  the  year  1832.  Even  a  minute  pair  of  plates 
of  an  inch  square  was  found  adequate  to  affecting  the  Galvano- 
metro  needle ;  and  a  magneto-electric  machine  was  also  found  by 
them  to  produce  deflections  of  the  needle.  To  avoid  the  complexi- 
ty of  numerous  circuits  of  wires  consequent  on  the  employment  of 
twenty -four  needles  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as 
suggested  by  Ampdre,  they  used  only  one  needle  and  one  circuit, 
the  circuit  being  reversed  to  make  distinctions  between  the  sig- 
nals. The  movements  of  the  needle  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the 
opposite  side,  combined  with  pauses  between  repetitions  of  such 
movements,  served  to  establish  an  intelligible  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet 

Professor  Steinheil  next  brought  forward  the  plan  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph,  to  be  operated  like  the  preceding  one, 
with  a  single  circuit  of  wires,  terminated  in  a  helix-coil,  encircling 
two  heavy  magnetic  needles,  one  above  the  other.  By  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current,  he  could  thus  cause  the  pole  of  ei- 
ther the  upper  or  lower  needle,  at  pleasure,  to  swing  against  a 
fillet  of  paper,  drawn  along  near  the  sides  of  the  two  poles,  by 
means  of  a  weight  operating  on  clockwork.  A  pencil  was  first 
used  to  make  dotted  marks  on  the  paper ;  but  the  power  of  the 
needles  being  feeble,  he  subsequently  used  a  small  tube,  filled 
with  printer's  ink,  which,  without  running  out,  formed  a  project- 
ing, semi-globular  protuberance,  admirably  adapted  to  making 
dots. 

By  means  of  these  two  ^**-  *^- 

needles,  he  could  make  two      ••       •  •• 

lines  ofdots,  as  represented    ,,       .      ♦  ,  • 

in  the  figure.  He  thus  pro-    STEINHEIL 
duced,  in  1837,  the  first 
Mechanical  Recording  Telegraph.* 

Numerous  competitors  now  speedily  entered  the  field,  with 
zealous  rivalry  to  secure  emolument  and  pre-eminence.  Schil- 
ing,  Masson,  Taquin,  and  Ettiehausen,  took  the  lead  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe ;  Alexander,  Cook  and  Wheatstone,  E.  Davy,  and 
Bain,  in  Great  Britain ;  and  Morse  in  the  United  States. 

*  Annala  of  Electricity,  1839. 
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In  Great  Britain,  Alexander  first  entered  a  claim  for  a  patent 
in  1837,  on  llie  plan,  suggested  by  Ampere,  of  employing  a  nam- 
ber  of  magnetic  needles,  each  representing  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Two  months  afterwards,  Cook  and  Wheatstone  entered  a  sim- 
ilar claim  for  the  improvement  of  using  only  five  circuits  of  con- 
ducting wires,  instead  of  thirty  circuits,  aa  specified  by  Alexan- 
der. They  pucceeded  in  putting  their  plan  into  operation  near 
London.  On  the  r2th  June,  1840,  Wheatstone  obtained  letters 
patent  for  his  improvements  in  electric  telegraphs  in  the  United 
State-s  and  eight  days  afterwards  similar  letters  patent  were 
granted  to  Professor  Morse,  although  a  caveat  had  been  filed  by 
him  several  years  previously. 

Morse's  plan  differs  from  those  adopted  in  Europe,  by  employ- 
ing a  bar  of  soft  iron,  environed  by  a  helix-coil  {page  247,  fig, 
42X  instead  of  magnetic  needles.  The  surprising  discovery  of 
the  great  power  of  eleclro-magnefa,  adequate  to  supporting  the 
weight  of  a  ton,  made  by  Professor  Henry  in  1832,  (paj^es  518 
and  516),  having  attracted  universal  attention  to  this  new  mode 
of  developing  extraordinary  electric  action,  the  possibility  of 
propagating  a  galvanic  current  to  excite  electro- magnets  by  con- 
ducting wires  extended  many  miles  in  length,  remained  to  be  veri- 
fied experimentally,  as  appears  by  Professor  Morse's  statement* 

"At  an  early  stage  of  my  experiments,  1  found  that  the  mag- 
netic power,  produced  in  an  electro- magnet  by  a  single  galvanic 
pair,  diminished  rapidly  as  the  length  of  the  conductors  increased. 
I  did  not  feel  entirely  assured  that  magneliim  could  be  produced 
by  a  multiplication  of  pairs,  sufficiently  powerful,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  effect  my  purpose." 


This  purpose  was  to  extend  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current 
through  a  conducting  wire  trained  to  some  place  at  a  remote  dis- 

•  V«U'»  American  Telegraph,  p«ge  93. 
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tance,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  a  piece  of  soft  iron  into  an 
electro-magnet,  (fig.  42,  page  247.)  By  causing  a  current  to  cir- 
culate about  a  wire,  wound  in  numerous  spiral  coils  about  a 
piece  of  soft  iron,  bended  to  the  form  of  an  U,  and  arranged  as 
at  M,  it  may  be  converted,  at  pleasure,  into  a  magnet,  and  caused 
to  cease  exerting  magnetic  action,  simply  by  breaking  the  connec- 
tion of  the  conducting  wire  with  the  battery.  A  piece  of  iron  is 
represented  in  the  figure  suspended  about  l-8th  of  an  inch  above 
the  poles  of  this  U  magnet,  at  the  end  of  the  movable  lever  L. 

When  the  current  is  transmitted  about  M,  this  cross-piece  of 
iron  is  drawn  down  upon  the  two  poles  beneath  it,  simultaneous- 
ly tilting  up  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  L,  against  a  strip  of 
paper,  which  is  continuously  drawn  forward  above  a  pencil,  or 
steel  prong,  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  lever. 

To  accomplish  readily  the  process  of  establishing  and  breaking 
contact  of  the  conducting  wires 
of  the  battery  circuit,  a  spring     js=^f^'^-^     ^^'  ^^' 
was  arranged  to  be  pressed  down 
upon  a  plate,  as  represented  in 
the  figure. 

In  September,  1837,  Professor 
Morse  made  his  first  successful  ex- 
periment, with  one-third  of  a  mile 
in  length  of  a  conducting  wire. 
It  now  only  remained  to  test  ex- 
perimentally the  practicability  of  propagating  the  electro-motive 
power  from  a  galvanic  battery,  through  a  long  line  of  many  miles 
of  telegraphic  wire,  to  act  upon  an  electro-magnet. 

The  principal  details  of  these  experiments  have  been  narrated 
in  treating  of  the  conduction  of  galvanic  electricity  (pages  395 
to  397),  as  was  finally  accomplished,  by  Professor  Morse,  by  the 
aid  of  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  until  April,  1844, — about  seven  years  after  the 
first  experiment  exhibited, — that  the  plan  was  finally  put  in  prac- 
tical operation,  on  the  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
where  I  then  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  mechanism  in 
operation. 

In  the  annexed  cut  is  represented  the  complete  arrangement 
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of  the  mecbanism  of  Morse's  Telegraph.  The  electro-magnet,  witl 
the  iron  cross-bar  above  its  poles,  is  showo  at  A.  The  hllet  o 
paper  is  drawn  off  the  spool  S  by  the  rollers,  moved  by  a  weigh 
operating  the  clockwork.  At  the  instant  the  lever  is  drawi 
down  by  the  electro-magnet,  a  detent  is  disengaged,  and  the  pape 
is  gradually  moved  forward  above  the  vibrating  point,  attacho 
to  tbo  end  of  the  lever.  This  point  may,  at  pleasure,  be  causei 
to  make  a  dot  or  prolonged  mark  on  the  paper,  accordingly  as  thi 
contact  with  the  battery  circuit  is  abbreviated  or  prolonged. 


The  first  movement  of  the  lever  is  caused,  also,  to  detach  an' 
other  detent  connecting  the  clockwork  with  the  hammer  of  thi 
bell  B,  which  is  designed  to  communicate  audible  signals,  K 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  attendant.  But  the  bell  is  now  com 
monly  dispensed  with,  as  the  noise  made  by  the  chattering  of  th 
movable  parts  of  the  instrument,  on  establishing  and  breakin: 
rapidly  the  battery  circuit,  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  th 
attendant. 

The  intensity  of  the  mechanical  action,  propagated  from 
combination  of  50  pairs  of  Grove's  battery,  was  found  by  Pn 
fessor  Morse,  in  his  early  experiments,  to  become  diminished  froi 
a  power  adequate  to  suspending  from  the  armature  9  ounces,  i 
the  termination  of  2  miles  of  wire,  to  a  power  adequate  to  so: 
pending  only  l-8th  of  an  ounce,  at  the  termination  of  33  mile 
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With  this  feeble  power,  a  slight  mechanical  action  only  could  be 
developed  in  marking  paper  with  the  point  of  the  wire. 

To  remedy  the  difficulty  of  this  slight  power,  the  primary 
battery  has  been  employed  merely  to  establish  contact  between 
the  poles  of  a  fresh  battery,  arranged  near  the  apparatus,  at  the 
distant  station.  These  fresh  batteries  have  been  denominated 
Relay  Batteries^  in  allusion  to  the  employment  of  relays  of  fresh 
horses  on  post  routes. 

The  i^elay  battery,  stationed  by  the  side  of  the  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus, is  put  into  action,  and  thrown  out  of  action,  by  the  ope- 
rator with  his  battery  at  some  distant  station.  In  this  case,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  employ  sufficient  electro-motive  power  to  move 
a  very  delicate,  freely-movable  armature  and  lever,  or  to  swing 
a  magnetic  needle  around,  so  as  to  break  and  renew  the  circuit  of 
this  relay  battery. 

The  apparatus  of  a  Belay  Bat- 
tery is  represented  in  the  figure.  ^*^*  ^^' 
By  extending  this  combination 
of  a  succession  of  relay  batteries, 
the  electro-motive  power  may  be 
propagated  to  any  distance  to 
which  such  an  arrangement  of 
local  batteries  can  be  practically 
extended, — even  were  it  about 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth. 

The  original  introduction  of  this  plan  was  effected  by  Profes- 
sor Henry,  in  the  year  1836,  at  Princeton,  whereby  he  was  en- 
abled to  cause  large  bells  to  be  rung  at  a  distance. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  relay  batteries  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  pairs,  and  by 
distributing  them  at  regular  distances  along  the  line.  He  re- 
marks,* "  We  have  made  abundant  experiments  on  the  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Louisville,  a  distance  in  the  air  of  nine  hundred 
miles,  and  in  circuit  of  eighteen  hundred  miles.  The  performance 
of  this  long  line  was  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  shorter  lines ; 
and  "  the  same  success  attends  the  work  from  Philadelphia  to  St. 

Louis,  A  DISTANCE  IN  CIRCUIT  OF  ONE-TWELFTH  OF  THE  EARTH'S 
CIRCUMFERENCE." 

*  American  Journal  of  S€i3nce,  Marcb,  1849. 
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"  The  number  of  Gwve's  pint  c«pa  used  is  about  one  for  every 
twenty  miles.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  from  this  experiment, 
that  if  a  telegraph  line  around  the  earth  were  practicable,  twelve 
hundred  of  Grove's  pint  cups,  in  equidistant  groups  of  fifties,  would 
auifice  for  the  galvanic  power  of  the  whole  line."  "The  daily 
expense  of  acids  for  maintaining  the  whole  line  would  be  about 
four  mills  per  day  for  each  cup,  or  six  dollars  per  day  for  the 
■whole  line." 

Among  the  earliest  experimental  attempts,  it  has  been  nar- 
rated, the  earlh  was  employed  for  the  returning  portion  of  the 
circuit.  This  plan  is  now  practically  adopted;  and  only  one 
leading  wire  is  requisite  for  telegraphic  circmte. 

The  following  is  the  combination  of  dots  and  lines  on  the 
fillet  of  paper  used  by  Professor  Morse,  to  indicate  the  different 
letters  and  numbers : — 


Morses  IhUgraphic  Alpliobet. 


5 

6 

7 


Between  each  letter  of  a  word  a  short  space  is  allowed ;  be- 
tween words,  a  longer  space ;  and  between  sentences  a  still  longer 
one.     Many  short  baud  signals  are  also  employed. 


I 

J 
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A  most  elaborate  plan  of  effecting  electro-telegraphic  commu- 
nications was  patented  in  England,  in  July,  1838,  by  E.  Davy, 
the  description  of  which  occupies  twenty  pages  of  the  Eepertory 
of  Patent  Inventions,  with  numerous  appended  drawings.*  His 
claims  to  originality  of  invention  consist  "  in  the  employment  of 
chemically  prepared  fabrics  for  receiving  marks  by  the  action  of 
electric  currents,"  and  in  reinforcing  the  electric  power  at  remote 
stations  by  Relay  Batteries^  successively  brought  into  action  by 
the  agency  of  the  original  battery  used  by  the  operator,  includ- 
ing the  branching  off  from  the  main  line  of  wires  of  any  number 
of  wires  extended  to  collateral  stations. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  use  of  a  pointed  wire  to  mark  dots  and 
dashes  on  paper,  ingenious  experimenters  have  contrived  to  put 
in  operation  the  mechanism  of  clockwork  operated  by  weights, 
to  move  a  wheel,  having  types  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet  arranged  on  the  rim,  so  as  actually  to  print  the  letUrs  of 
the  telegraphic  communications  in  a  legible  form  on  the  paper. 

In  these  attempts,  Bain,  in  England,  and  Vail  and  House  in 
the  United  States,  have  taken  the  lead.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  successful  in  putting  into  practical  operation  a  regular 
Printing  Electric  Telegraph,  which  is  now  daily  viewed  by  as- 
tonished visitors  as  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  age  of 
inventions. 

Hoitse^s  Printing  Telegraph, — The  working  parts  of  this  in- 
strument require  to  be  examined  in  order  to  comprehend,  clearly, 
the  details  of  their  arrangements.  A  perspective  view  of  the 
machine  is  represented  in  the  wood-cut,  with  the  vertical  iron 
bar  electro-magnet  A,  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  brass,  within  which 
are  several  short  tubes  of  iron.  In  front  are  28  keys  resembling 
those  of  a  piano-forte,  each  one  having  a  definite  letter  assigned 
to  it,  corresponding  to  a  type  of  the  same  letter  in  the  type- 
wheel,  with  two  punctuation  marks.  The  end  of  the  printing 
lever,  or  press,  is  shown  at  D,  and  the  fillet  of  paper  at  E,  which 
is  drawn  off  regularly  from  the  roll  at  F,  passing  between  the 
fece  of  the  type-wheel  and  an  endless  band  well  blackened  with 
ink.     One  revolution  of  the  arm  brings  the  press,  ink-band,  and 

*  New  Series,  vol.  xii. 
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paper  quickly  together  against  the  type,  and  as  quickly  with- 
draws them.    The  paper  ia  then  drawn  forward  by  a  ratchet,  and 

ia  ready  to  receive  another  impression. 


The  machinery  of  the  printing  press  and  of  a  forcing  syringe 
for  injecting  air,  is  represented  at  G,  and  is  all  worked  by  the 
crank  handle  by  manual  power,  or  by  weights. 

The  motive  power  of  the  voltaic  current  is  only  employed 
to  give  motion  to  an  air  valve,  which  governs  the  vibratious  of 
the  type  cylinder.  The  principle  of  the  operation  of  tJiis  machine  w 
based  on  the  propagation  of  a  certain  specijic  number  of  impitlsea  of 
mechanical  force,  through  tite  medium  of  electridty,  to  bring  fonemi 
each  type.  This  is  eftecter)  by  the  rapid  opening  and  closing  of 
the  battery  circuit  a  specific  number  of  times  for  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  The  type-wheel  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  ma- 
nual power  applied  to  the  crank  handle,  and  a  constant  pressnre 
of  condensed  air  is  also  sustained  to  operate  alternately  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  piston,  in  an  air-tight  cyliuder,  causing  it  to 
vibrate  like  a  piston  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine.  The 
electro- motive  power,  therefore,  simply  performs  the  function  of 
opening  and  closing  the  air  valves,  whilst  the  power  is  propagat- 
ed from  the  compressed  air  to  the  piston,  to  one  end  of  whieb 
aa  escapement  is  attached,  the  ofBce  of  which  is  to  release  the 
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type-wheel,  and  to  let  type  after  type  pass  by  it  successively, 
until  the  specific  number  of  vibrations  have  been  completed, 
which  the  operator  may  cause  to  take  place  on  touching  any 
one  of  the  alphabetical  keys. 

The  electric  circuits  connected  with  the  several  keys  are  ra- 
pidly broken  and  restored  by  a  metallic  point  touching  succes- 
sively the  teeth  of  a  revolving-wheel,  whose  circumference  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-eight  equal  parts,  14  teeth,  or  cogs,  and  14 
spaces  between  them.  The  shaft  to  which  this  wheel  is  attached 
contains  also  a  spiral  row  of  28  teeth,  which  bring  up  against 
pins  or  stops  projecting  from  each  of  the  several  keys.  These 
arrest  the  type-wheel  with  the  desired  type  fronting  the  paper  to 
be  printed  thereby. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  another  apparatus  of  this  same 
kind  is  stationed  at  the  other  remote  station  or  extremity  of  the 
telegraphic  wire.  They  are  alternately  used  to  transmit  and  to 
receive  communications.  If  the  instruments  at  both  ends  of  the 
line  be  set  to  the  same  letter,  then  the  cylinder  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  type- wheel  at  the  other,  regulated  by  the  number  of  pul- 
sations of  the  current,  will  keep  pace  with  each  other  in  a  step 
by  step  movement,  and  stop  with  the  same  type  presented  in 
front  of  the  paper,  to  be  printed  thereby. 

By  this  truly  wonder-working  mechanism,  Eoman  letters  are 
successively  printed  on  a  strip  of  paper  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  over  two  hundred  per  minute. 

BairHs  Electro- Chemical  Telegraph, — A  more  simple  and 
efficient  plan  of  electric  telegraphs  than  the  preceding  ones,  based 
on  eLectro-mechanical  action,  appears  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  electro-chemical  action.  The  plan,  previously  adverted  to, 
as  suggested  by  Dyer  and  Davy,  has  been  successfully  put  into 
operation  by  Mr.  Bain.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  operation  of 
the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  to  propagate  impulses  through  the 
medium  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  mechanical  action.  The 
simple  passage  of  a  spark  is  sufficient  to  produce  electro-chemical 
polarizations,  as  has  been  explained  at  page  553. 

The  plan  of  Bain's  apparatus  is  exhibited  in  the  cut.  The 
end  of  the  connecting  wire  constitutes  the  pen ;  it  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  is  caused  to  press  steadily  upon  the  surface  of  a 
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circular  metnllic  plate,  which  is  kept  slowlj  reyolviiig  iri^  the 
paper  upon  it,  by  a  weight  acting  on  dockvork.  The  electric 
sparks  pass  through  the  chemically-prepared  papA  from  tb 
point  of  the  wire  to  the  surface  of  the  plate. 


.  The  paper  ia  moistened  with  a  Eohition  of  cyanide  of  potas 
sium,  OTCommon  yellow  prussiate  of  potagh,  acidulated  with  muna 

tic  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  well  known  that  Prussian  blue  is  com 
posed  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  and  iron.  The  particles  of  tb 
point  of  the  wire,  composed  of  the  latter  metal,  are  caused  by  th 
electric  action  to  become  chemically  combined  with  the  moistene 
solution  with  which  the  paper  is  impregnated,  and  to  form 
permanent  deep  blue  stain  or  spot. 

The  spectator,  who  watches  the  operation,  perceives  the  whit 
paper  to  approach  the  point  of  the  wire,  and  then  to  recede  froi 
beneath  it  with  a  succession  of  dark  dots  and  dashes,  produce 
by  the  intermitted  current,  controlled  by  the  distant  operator. 

If  the  point  of  the  wire  were  to  remain  at  the  same  distanc 
from  the  centre  of  the  revolving  plate,  it  is  manifest  that  th 
marks  would  be  repeated  over  again  on  the  same  lines.  To  pn 
vent  this,  the  point  is  connected  with  a  guide  following  a  spin 
groove  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  as  represented  in  the  figun 
By  this  admirably  simple  contrivance,  the  lines  of  dots  an 
dashes,  constituting  the  alphabetical    characters,  are   traced  i 
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spiral  circles,  one  within  another,  thus  occupying  but  little  space, 
and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  long  fillets  of  paper. 

So  readily  propagated  through  distances  of  several  hundred 
miles  of  telegraphic  wires  is  the  electro-chemical  or  electro- 
polarizing  power,  that  relay  batteries  are  not  ao  frequently  requi- 
site as  in  the  electro-mechanical  telegraphs. 

As  this  apparatus  works  so  silently  as  not  to  arrest  the  notice 
of  the  attendant  by  any  audible  sounds,  two  circular  plates  of 
bell-metal  or  of  glass,  are  arranged,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  to 
be  struck  by  two  little  knobs,  _^    __^ 

or  hammers.  Thedifterence  of 
the  sizes  of  the  plates  causes  a 
difference  of  the  tones.  This 
instrument  has  been  denomi- 
nated an  Bl^trical  Call.  The 
reciprocating  movement  of  the 
armature  of  the  electro  magnet 
canses  the  hammers  to  strike 
the  glass.  The  transmission  of  , 
audible  sounds  as  a  mode 
of  transmission  of  electro. tele- 
graphic communications,  has 
been  described  at  page  S90. 

Mr.  Bakewell  has  obtained  a  patent  in  England  for  propa- 
gating telegraphic  communications,  by  which  in  some  degree  the 
very  chirography  of  the  correspondent  is  copied.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  writing  the  communication  on  a  varnished  plate  of 
metal,  and  by  arranging  the  poiut  of  the  connecting  wire  by 
machinery  to  traverse  back  and  forth  over  the  plate,  Wberethe 
metal  is  bared  of  varnish,  the  point  touches  the  metal,  and  esta- 
blishes the  circuit. 

So  rapidly  has  this  new  application  of  science  become  ex- 
tended throughout  the  Uuited  States,  that  it  now  constitutes  a 
very  considerable  branch  of  business.  The  aggregate-  amounts 
j>ftid  for  telegraphing  probably  now  exceed  a  million  of  dollars 
per  year. 

Insulation  of  TnU-jraphk  Wires. — Tall  poles  were  used  by 
Steinheil  in  his  first  experiments  of  insulating  telegraphic  wires, 
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•  pieoe  of  feil  being  applied  at  the  point  of  oootact  of  the  vite 
with  the  wood.  To  prerent  the  iDtemptiDB  at  ibe  oae  oi  tbe 
wires  b;  mischievoofi  penons,  Cooke  and  WbeaistoDe  incmnd 
verj'  heavy  exposes  bjr  ooaling  the  wires  with  i 
sattftanoes,  and  by  inclosiog  tbem  in  iron  tabes,  laid  1 
Loodon  and  Windsor.  Mr.  Morse,  in  the  United  States  c 
naaed  hit  early  experimeDts  by  oostly  expeoditorea  for  e 
out  the  aanne  ptan. 

This  plan  &ikd  &om  imperfections  in  tbe  ii 
have  been  found  to  be  most  adrantageoo^  with  ghn  to  r 
the  immediate  oootact  of  tbe  wires.  These  poMa  being  v^mBj 
nnged  alof^  the  raad-eide,  any  fiuili  of  insolalioA  is  in  pliia 
Bight  of  the  iaqt^-tfti'  whilst  riding  akug  tbe  nad.  In  Gesmai^ 
and  Aostria  tbe  wires  are  oamipanly  coated  with  gotta  pcR^ 
and  buried  in  the  earth.  The  same  nateiial  has  been  eosMBOa^ 
employed  for  !T«t"*'*'"g  wires  used  for  sabtDanne  explosHk 
A  wire  thos  coaled  was  laid  aecoa  tbe  Britisb  ChamHl.  fti^ 
Dorer.  The  action  <^  the  waves  near  tbe  shoR:,  howavi^ 
speedily  destroyed  the  insulating  coating. 

Bedricai  Ciodbs. — ^The  operation  of  eleetiical  docks  by  mmm 
of  iVy  Pila,  has  be«Q  ptevioaaly  deseribed  at  page  337.  Za 
an  English  pniodical  pub]i<»tion  it  baa  been  stated  that  **!&  tha 
tower  of  a  chorch  near  Ipswich,  an  Electrical  Clock  ia  kafikiR 
inoe^ant  motion  by  the  motire-power  dmred  fiont  -pktoi  rf 
metal  boried  in  tbe  earth." 

Tbe  following  account  of  an  Electrieal  C3oek,  in  the  TdqgBlA 
Office  in  London,  will  afibfd  interesljag  infonaatJoo  of  theatfisl 
advanoesicnt  made  in  this  braodi  of  eleetro-dyaamic  scieaBB. 

"This  clock  was  originally  invented  and  p-*'n1ffi  1^  Mb. 
Bmd,  bat  is  now  tbe  property  of  the  Electric  Td^nfih  Cta»- 
pany.  The  pendalam,  wludi  in  ordinaiy  eioeka  nezdy  mtim 
to  eqiiaUse  the  motion  of  the  eacapemcmt,  is  liere  actod  ^paa- 
directly  ^y  tbe  moving  powo'.  Twlfsil  of  tha  whedi  of  t)» 
fllo^  impartipg  motioQ  to  the  peoddam,  ^  peadaloMt  '^pg**^ 
HkotioB  to  them,  derived  fitMB  the  joial  aetiaBcf  dsctni^aA 


"The  exciting  battery  is  oo«^>osedof  a  Aeet  of  bdc  anak 
3  the  moist  earth,  with  a  bed  of  palvaiaBd  aaka  faeneadi  i^ 
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and  alao  laid  thereon ;  copper  wires  are  connected  severally  with 
the  two  beds  of  coke.  The  wire  and  zinc  plate  form  one  pole 
of  the  battery ;  the  coke,  with  the  connecting  wire,  the  other. 
Wires  attached  to  each  of  these  poles  are  connected  with  the 
dock  by  a  pair  of  brass  brackets  inserted  in  the  back  of  the 
clock-case,  about  half  way  down  the  rod  of  the  pendulum.  In 
one  bracket  is  a  small  surface  of  gold,  and  in  the  other  a  small 
pin  of  the  same  metal,  inserted  in  the  centre  of  a  slab  of  agate. 
Upon  these  brackets  rests  a  movable  steel  slide ;  which,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  is  moved  from  side  to  side  by  a  pin 
inserted  in  the  pendulum  rod,  that  moves  it  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  each  swing." 

"  When  the  slide  touches  the  pin,  the  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted through  it;  and  when  it  is  withdrawn  therefrom,  and 
left  resting  on  the  non-conducting  agate,  the  current  is  shut  off. 
Whilst  the  current  passes,  it  is  conveyed  by  means  of  another 
wire  to  the  top  of  the  pendulum,  from  which  it  descends  to  the 
lower  end  or  bob;  which  is  hollow,  and  within  which  are  ar- 
ranged 800  yards  of  fine  coated  wire  in  the  form  of  a  helix-coil. 
The  returning  circuit  of  the  wire  is  arranged  to  ascend  along 
the  pendulum  rod  to  the  top,  and  is  thence  led  off  to  complete 
the  contact  with  the  other  pole  of  the  battery." 

"  The  coil  of  copper  wire  of  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  faces  the 
ends  of  two  permanent  steel  magnets,  the  N  poles  of  each  of 
which  are  turned  toward  the  coil.*  Whilst  the  steel  slide  is  m 
contact  with  the  gold  pin,  the  current  circulates  about  the  coil,. 
imparting  to  one  side  of  it  the  property  of  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnet,  and  to  the  other  the  property  of  the  south  pole  of  a 
magnet.t  As  two  similar  north  poles  of  magnets  always  repel 
each  other  and  two  dissimilar  poles  always  attract  each  other,. 
the  coil  of  the  pendulum  is  urged  ^rom  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet. 
on  one  side,  and  toward  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet  on  the  other 
aide." 

In  this  swing,  the  pendulum  pushes  along  the  steel  slide  of 
the  gold  connecting  pin,  upon  the  non-conducting  agate.  This 
of  course  interrupts  the  further  circulation  of  the  electric  current 
about  the  coil,  which  instantaneously  loses  its  magnetic  proper- 

*  The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  exhibited  by  flg^ore  87,  page  248. 
t  Page  241,  flgore  86. 
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ties.  Then  the  pendulnm  makes  its  return  swing  by  the  force  i 
gravitation.  In  so  doing,  however,  it  again  pushes  the  steel  slid 
into  contact  with  the  gold  pin,  whereby  the  current  is  restored 
and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  continuously :  and  it  mu: 
go  on,  80  long  as  the  plate  of  zinc  remains  undecomposed  in  th 
earth.* 

'*  It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  electric  clocl 
that  the  Telegraph  company  are  making  arrangements  for  coo 
municating  the  true  time,  as  daily  noted  at  the  Boyal  Observi 
tory  at  Greenwich,  to  every  station  on  the  various  lines,  whei 
the  company  have  telegraphic  stations  in  all  the  large  towi 
throughout  the  kingdom.  We  believe  it  is  now  the  daily  pra 
lice  at  Greenwich,  at  meridian,  to  indicate  the  true  time  by  dro] 
ping  a  ball  from  the  upper  part  of  the  observatory ;  which  beir 
telegraphed  to  the  admiralty,  and  by  signals  to  the  shipping  i 
the  Thames,  enables  the  shipmasters  to  adjust  their  chronom 
ters.  It  is  intended  that  the  ball  on  being  detached  and  coo 
mencing  to  fall,  shall  touch  a  spring,  which  may  ejctend  tl 
electric  action  instantaneously  to  strike  a  bell  at  every  telegr 
phic  station,  as  at  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  before  the  ball  sba 
have  reached  the  ground." 

By  connecting  the  pendulums  of  clocks  at  several  remo^ 
stations  with  the  same  battery  circuit,  they  may  be  caused  i 
beat  seconds  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  or  to  be  really  synchr 
nous  in  their  indications  of  the  measures  of  the  lapse  of  tim 
Several  clocks  were  thus  regulated  on  the  telegraphic  line  alor 
one  of  the  London  railways  to  keep  perfect  time  together.  Tl 
sounds  of  the  clicking  of  the  keeper  against  the  poles  of  the  ele 
tro-magnet  so  nearly  resemble  the  regular  clicking  of  the  elo< 
at  a  distant  station,  that  the  observer  may  readily  imagine  it 
be  at  his  side. 

The  subdivision  of  time  of  one  second  of  duration  is  not  si 
ficiently  minute  for  nice  astronomical  observations ;  for  in  tli 
interval  of  time,  between  the  successive  beats  of  a  second-pe 
dulum,  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  latitude  of  \Va.shingto 
moves  in  its  rotation  on  its  axis  through  the  space  of  about  oi 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  unless  there  be  means  of  dividing  the  i 

*  By  arranging  the  mechanism  of  a  '*  cnirent-changer"  in  connection  with  t 
pendulum,  a  doubly  effective  electro-motive  power  would  be  developed. 
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tepval  between  the  beats  of  the  pendulum  into  distinct  recogniz- 
able subdivisions,  it  is  manifest  that  astronomical  clocks  could 
afford  only  approximative  results  within  about  j^th  of  a  mile, 
and  that  an  exact  accuracy  could  not  be  obtained  in  deter- 
mining the  longitude  of  places  by  the  observation  of  the  times 
of  transit  of  the  planets  Mercury  or  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the 
sun.  But  with  the  capability  of  signalizing  within  one-tenth 
part  of  a  second  of  time,  it  is  manifest  that  the  accuracy  of  local- 
ity on  the  earth's  surface  becomes  reduced  to  yV^'^  P^rt  of  Jth  of 
a  mile,  or  about  180  feet ;  so  that  it  might  be  discoverable,  by 
means  of  observations  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  or  Venus, 
whether  the  instruments  for  observation  be  placed  at  the  east  or 
west  end  of  a  building  or  room. 

To  insure  accuracy  of  observations,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Observatory  in  Cincinnati,  turned  his  attention 
to  this  subject;  and  constructed  the  first  mechanism  actually 
used  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  subdivisions  of  a  second  as 
denoted  by  the  electro-telegraphic  action  on  an  astronomical 
clock.  Dr.  Locke,  of  the  same  city,  has  published  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  October  1849,  an  account  of  the  mechanism  for  denot- 
ing subdivisions  of  a  second  by  electrical  agency. 

These  brief  illustrations  of  the  propagation  of  impulses  origi- 
nating from  solar  excitation,  through  the  medium  of  electricity, 
between  atoms  and  masses  of  lifeless  matter,  must  terminate  our 
investigations  of  the  subject  of  inorganic  action.  It  remains 
DOW  to  trace  out  the  propagation  of  mechanical  impulses  through 
the  medium  of  electricity  between  atoms  and  masses  of  living 
oiatter,  constituting  the  last  classification  of  organic  action 

and  of  ANIHAL  MOTIVE-POWER. 
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difying  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun, 
innate  in  the  groupings  of  atoms  in  the  germ  of  a  plant,  to  re- 
produce a  similar  grouping  of  atoms  into  another  germ,  as  has 
been  detailed  at  pages  98  and  99. 

Mankind  may  produce  the  Inorganic  formation  of  a  symme- 
trical crystal  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  galvanic  apparatus,  as  has 
been  detailed  in  treating  of  electro-metallurgy ;  but  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  produce  any  kind  of  Organic  formation  of  a  plant,  re- 
course must  necessarily  be  had  to  the  organs  of  a  germ  of  that 
particular  plant,  as  a  specific  natural  galvanic  apparatus,  expressly 
designed  to  become  excited  by  solar  action,  and  to  reproduce  a 
similar  apparatus. 

The  artificial  apparatus  of  a  galvanic  battery  may  be  employ- 
ed at  the  pleasure  of  the  experimenter  to  develope  Inorganic  re- 
actions for  the  purpose  of  producing  static  conditions  of  group- 
ings of  atoms  into  crystals,  and  of  propagating  dynamic  impulses 
through  the  medium  of  electricity,  in  the  various  forms  of  Heat, 
Light,  Chemical  Action,  &c.  But  no  artificial  apparatus  can  be  em- 
ployed to  develope  Organic  action  capable  of  producing  group- 
ings of  atoms  into  plants  or  animals.  In  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"  Who,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  produce  a  grouping  of  atoms  which 
will  even  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  Organic  formation  of  food, 
as  recapitulated  at  page  16  L 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  all  the  natural 
kinds  of  electro-dynamic  apparatus  of  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  are  the  absolute  determinations  of  the  will  of  a  superior 
Intelligence  and  Power. 

Considering,  then,  all  organic  formations  to  be  really  mechan- 
isms created  by  an  infinitely  intelligent  Power,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  study  to  trace  out  the  plans  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  mechanisms,  and  the  modes  in  which 
they  are  calculated,  severally,  to  propagate  mechanical  impulses 
through  the  medium  of  electricity,  in  the  specific  form  of  organic 

ACTION. 

With  a  prescience  of  effects  of  organic  formations  producible 
by  solar  action  on  the  germs  of  plants,  a  child  may  plant  an  acorn 
on  a  sunny  hill-side,  and  witness  the  development  of  the  germ  of 
the  oak,  on  each  returning  summer  sun.  During  his  allotted  three 


inaeasi  lot  yttm,,  W  »mf  bifccMchifa  after  ciiefe  of  woody 
ikce  aMhntftwi  ia  ihs  traak,  aad  ti»lriiiig  hnnek  after  bnnefa 
10  tetaaa  esieaded  is  ike  aic  Wnb  T^oBoaa  javeuilitT  this 
o^  viD  floonsli  wbea  the  duM  hu  beeooe  a  ieehle  old  maa. 
B  boybood  may  ipart  heptath  its  broad 
"  vitber  awaj  like  tbe  pa»  vhicfa  tbej  tread :" 
aod  atiS  tlM  oak  will  coBdane  T^orowk  CjtitB  of  oentories  may 
faaUj  pM  Avay  bc&K  it  beeomra  a  hoarj  Iree^  qmmst  with  ag«^ 
■ad  yidda  iq»  to  the  toaOal  ai  laotfjaitie  Ractioo  its  decaying 


To  tetatmt  fcr  tlua  kag  cooriaaiaea  of  fitality  id  an  oak, — 
of  the  patamooot  sopreoiacy  of  it*  Organic  acboa  ov«r  Isorganie 
itaetioD,  ao  mechaakal  explaaatioa  adutitt  of  being  olTered. 
JScr  can  the  nyatery  be  anfoldad  by  nechaoieal  laws,  why  ihs 
Organic  action  ahoald  coDtiao«  during  nnequal  periods  in  Ht* 
nee  of  man  and  in  that  of  oaka ;  at  why  the  idoss  wbivli  clings 
to  ita  baric,  and  the  inaect  of  an  hour  that  feasts  upon  ibe  moaat 
aboold  not  be  enda«d  with  eqtial  longevity.  It  ia  enough  for  in> 
telleaoal  niao  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  to  bow  in  acquiescenee 
to  the  ioscnitable  laws  which  have  ordained  an  inevitable  des- 
tiny. 

Observations  of  these  laws  teach  us  that  in  the  vernal  seasoit, 
the  Organic  action  of  vitality  prevails  over  the  Inorganic  reaction; 
and  that  at  another,  the  Inorganic  reaction  in  turn  becomes  para- 
mount. These  facts  have  all  been  reviewed  in  trejiting  of  the 
genninatioo  of  plants, — of  ?eed-time  and  harvest — of  the  orguoie 
formation  of  food  and  fuel,  and  of  their  recoil  by  the  processes 
of  combustion,  fermentation,  and  putrefaction,  to  their  natund 
static  conditions  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  diametrically  opposite  and  specific  designs  of  the  construe- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  distinct  mechanisms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies,  have  also  been  illustrated  at  page  141,  in  the  table 
exhibiting  the  anlagonistical  forces  and  functions  developed  by 
the  opjtoBilely  directed  impulses  of  electro-dynamic  action,  as 
variously  modified  by  the  organs  of  plants  and  of  animalsL 

Vegetubk  Organic  Formations  have  been  shown  to  be  mechan- 
isms scientifically  devised  for  accomplishiog  the  specific  pur- 
poses of  serving  to  modify  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dyna* 
mic  action  of  the  gun  in  grouping  together  about  half  a  dozen 


different  kinds  of  elementary  atonns  in  constrained  static  condi- 
lion&  of  fruits,  seeds,  grains,  and  grasses,  constituting  Food;  and 
of  wood,  peat,  &c-,  constituting  Fu£L. 

Animal  Organic  Formations  have  been  shown  to  be  mechan- 
isms constituted  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  vegetable  organic  for- 
mations constituting  food,  which  have  been  assimilated  and  re* 
grouped  by  animal  organs.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  it  has  been 
shown,  serves  to  purvey  for  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  jackal 
is  fabled  to  purvey  for  the  lion. 

It  appears  by  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  that  the 
original  excitation  of  organic  action  and  animal  motive-power  in 
jnan  was  first  produced  by  the  process  of  ^'breathing  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

Had  this  account  been  written  in  modern  scientific  language, 
the  original  excitation  of  animal  motive-power  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  process  of  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  produce  the  chemical  decompasition  of  the 
blood  circulating  therein,  by  restoring  it  to  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water. 

.  Chemical,  mechanical,  and  hierographical  sciences  conspire  in 
ascribing  the  origin  of  animal  motive-power  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  by  the  process  of  breathing.  It 
has  been  shown  (page  152),  that  blood  is  constituted  of  the  or* 
ganic  formations  of  the  plants,  which  were  originally  ordained  to 
be  the  "  meat"  or  food  of  animals. 

Human  powers  of  perception  are  too  feebly  constituted  for 
ascertaining,  by  direct  observations,  the  mode  in  which  energetic 
impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  developed  during  the  succes- 
sive contacts  and  unions  of  atoms  of  oxygen  with  metals  in  the 
galvanic  trough ;  or  of  the  same  kinds  of  atoms  of  oxygen  with 
those  of  carbon  in  the  furnace  of  a  locomotive  engine.  They 
are  in  like  manner  inadequate  to  ascertaining  by  direct  observa* 
tion  how  the  recoil  of  the  groupings  of  elementary  atoms  of  food, 
within  the  lungs  of  animals,  can  produce  the  development  of 
ANIMAL  MOTIVE-POWEB.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  trace  out  by 
analogy  the  originating  mechanical  cause  of  the  development 
of  Organic  Action  in  the  form  of  Animal  Motive-Power. 
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ANIMAL  MOTIVE-POWER  TRACEABLE  TO  THE  SECOILHiG  IXOB- 
GANIC  REACTION  DEVELOPED  DURINQ  THE  COMBCSTIOS,  IS 
THE  LUNGS,  OF  FOOD  PRODUCED  BY  THE  BLKCTRO-DTSAIOC 
ACTION   OF  THE  SUN. 

In  treating  of  A  nimal  Organic  Formations,  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  Table  at  page  141,  that  antagonistic  forces  and  fwc- 
TIONS  are  develojTed  hy  the  oppositely  modified  propagation  of 
solar  action  through  the  mechanisms  of  the  orgaos  of  Pknu,  and 
of  Animals. 

A  plant  conatitutea  a  mechanism  manifestly  designed  to  be 
operated  upon  like  a  thermo-electric  apparatus  immediately  ex- 
dled  by  solar  rays,  to  produce  groupings  of  atoms  into  FOOB 
and  FUEL.  An  animal,  on  the  contrary,  constitutes  a  mechanism 
like  the  same  thermo-electric  apparatus  excited  indirectly  by  the 
combustion  of  this  fuel  (figure  83,  page  342).  Nearly  all  the.^>mf 
taken  into  the  stomachs  of  animals  is  burnt  in  the  lungs  (page 
145),  to  sustain  the  continuous  excitation  of  this  mechanism. 

A  vigorous  man  breathes  forth  from  his  lungs  each  day  a 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  by  analysis  is  found  to  ooa- 
tain  about  13  ounces  of  pure  carbon.  This  quantity  of  carbon 
is  equivalent  to  an  equal  weight  of  pure  charcoal,  burnt  daily  id 
his  lungs,  to  develope  the  electro-dynamic  excitation  constituting 
animal  heat  and  animal  motive-poiivr. 

The  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  (page  151X 
is  the  dis.solving  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  food  into  the  fluid  ani- 
mal organic  formation  of  blood. 

Bj  exposing  dried  blood  m  a  covered  crucible  to  a  red  heat 
(page  146),  there  is  found  a  residuary  quantity  of  charcoal  whic}i 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  charcoal  left  in  the  same  crud- 
ble  after  wood,  bread,  sugar,  flesh,  &c.,  have  been  similarly  ex- 
perimented upon. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  process  of  Combustion,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly noticed  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  recoil 
from  their  groupings  of  organic  formations  to  the  aeriform  slate 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  By  analyzing  these  pro<iuct8  of 
combustion,  it  is  found  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  have  become 
grouped  with  those  of  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  j'j  parts  of  the  for- 
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mer  to  ||  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  to  form  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  and  that  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  become  similarly  united 
with  those  of  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  i  of  hydrogen  to  f  parts  of 
oxygen,  to  constitute  water.  In  this  ratio,  1  ounce  of  carbon  be- 
comes grouped  with  about  2|  ounces  of  oxygen,  and  1  ounce  of 
hydrogen  becomes  grouped  with  about  8  ounces  of  oxygen.  Thus 
it  appears  that  during  the  ordinary  process  of  combustion  in  the 
open  air,  nearly  thrice  as  much  oxygen  becomes  grouped  with 
an  ounce  of  hydrogen  as  becomes  grouped  with  an  ounce  of 
carbon. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Despretz,  these  relative  pro- 
portionate quantities  of  atoms  of  oxygen  serve  to  indicate  also 
the  relative  proportionate  excitation  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat, 
developed  during  the  process  of  the  combustion  of  these  two 
substances. 

This  result  is  theoretically  to  be  anticipated  from  a  law  of 
electro-dynamic  science,  establishing  that  on  every  change  of 
groupings  of  atoms  from  one  static  condition  to  another,  dynamic 
action  becomes  developed.  The  greater  the  number  of  atoms 
undergoing  this  change,  the  greater  must  be  the  consequent  de- 
velopment, in  some  modified  form  of  electro-dynamic  action; 
as  in  that  of  heat,  light,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  ac- 
tions, &c. 

On  this  principle,  it  may  also  be  anticipated  that  food,  or  ve- 
getable organic  formations  containing  hydrogen  in  excess,  like 
alcohol,  may  induce  extraordinary  excitation  in  the  animal 
system. 

The  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  lungs  of  a  man 
of  ordinary  size,  in  twenty- four  hours,  has  been  found  to  be  about 
266  cubic  feet,  of  which  20 1  cubic  feet  are  changed  into  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

That  a  diminution  of  a  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  and  hydrogen  therein,  and  consequently  of  the 
development  of  corporeal  strength  and  locomotive  powers  of  ani- 
mals, is  remarkably  manifested  during  the  ascent  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. On  mountain  tops  the  atmospheric  air  is  less  dense  than  at 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  proportion  as  the  air  becomes  less  dense, 
it  contains  less  oxygen  in  a  given  volume  inhaled  at  every  breath. 
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The  combuBtioQ  of  the  carbon  of  the  fo< 
of  blood  ia  the  langs,  diminishes  with  t 

It  is  noticed  on  mountains,  that  tl 
duces  a  quicker  respiration  or  panting 
compensating  supply  of  the  ozjgen  of 
drawn  into  the  lungs. 

An  intelligent  officer  of  engineers 
Btated  to  me,  that  at  an  elevaUon  of  800 
the  sea,  whilst  ascending  the  lofty  rang 
land,  on  which  the  city  of  Mexico  is  loc 
panted  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  a: 
remark  that  the  usual  amount  of  food 
without  suffering  from  ill  health.  The  ■ 
,in  the  lungs  being  reduced  in  oonsequen 
ply  of  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  food  coi 
power  or  vigor  developed,  becomes  corr 

As  the  rapidity  of  the  disoi^anizati 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  depends  on  the  si 
at  every  inspiration,  it  follows  that  a  raj 
more  rapid  combustion  ;  and  hence  we  ha 
for  the  quickened  breathing  which  ensuef 
of  animal  force.  In  the  same  manner 
register  or  damper-valves  for  admitting 
tact  with  the  carbon  on  the  furnace  { 
necessary  to  employ  more  efficient  devek 
the  mechanism  of  the  steam  engine. 

'I'iiis  fact  plainly  demonstrates  the  i 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  oxygen  in 
workshops  and  manufactories.  A  free 
as  essential  to  the  vigorous  development 
as  a  free  supply  of  food,  it  becomes  as  ii 
to  veutilatc  apartments  for  facilitating  tl 
furnaces  for  the  combustion  of  fuel.  Tl 
alRoaconsoquence  of  bodily  vigor;  hence 
as  well  as  of  self-interest,  should  induce 
this  most  important  subject  of  ventila 
numerous  human  beings,  to  whom  fresh 
being  previously  inspired,  is  truly  "  the 

For  these  reasons  the  most  improve 
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have  been  supplied  witli  fresh  air  by  the  mechanical  power  of 
revolving  fan  machines.  This  expedient  should  be  particularly 
resorted  to  for  ventilating  rooms  heated  by  steam^pipes  or  hot- 
water-pipes,  arranged  therein.  The  economy  of  fuel  available 
by  heating  apartments  without  providing  for  ventilation,  is  a 
pitiful  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  vigor  and  health. 
Even  club-pooms  in  London  have  been  ventilated  by  fans  pro- 
pelled by  small  steam-engines,  adopted  for  this  express  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  decided  advantage  attendant  on  the  plan  of  heating 
]tx>ms  by  means  of  introducing  currents  of  hot  air,  that  a  forced 
ventilation  and  supply  of  fresh  oxygen  is  thus  continually  sus- 
tained. 

In  the  combustion  of  food  in  the  lungs,  there  is  no  discovera- 
ble development  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat  within  the  focus  of 
the  bosom,  as  there  manifestly  is  in  the  combustion  of  fuel 
within  the  glowing  furnace  inclosed  in  a  locomotive  boiler.  This 
discrepancy  may  appear  to  invalidate  the  parallel  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  combustion  of  food  and  fuel  in  the  mechanisms 
of  animal  bodies,  and  of  locomotive  engines,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  impulses  of  motive-power,  and  the  phenomenon  of 
heat. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  recoil  of  the 
organic  formation  of  the  blood  to  the  natural  static  condition  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  is  accomplished  gradually,  like  that 
which  occurs  in  the  process  of  fermentation  (page  670),  and 
whilst  circulating  through  the  arteries  in  the  muscles  remote 
from  the  lungs.  In  the  liquids  used  in  a  galvanic  battery  there 
is  no  sudden  development  of  heat,  light,  and  mechanical  action. 
It  even  requires  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  plates  to  render 
appreciable  the  electro-dynamic  action  developed.  So  in  the 
mechanisms  of  animal  muscles  and  nerves,  it  is  only  by  peculiar 
scientifically  devised  arrangements  of  the  parts,  that  the  animal 
motive-power  becomes  developed. 

Having  traced  the  development  of  animal  motive-power  to 
the  combustion  of  food  in  the  lungs,  and  to  the  consequent  re- 
coiling impulses  of  Inorganic  reaction,  as  of  a  bended  spring,  it 
is  manifest  that  in  tracing  animal  motive-power  to  its  originating 
mechanical  cause,  as  in  tracing  the  cause  of  the  movements  of  the 
urtreelwork  of  a  watch,  we  must  look  beyond  the  recoiling  reac- 
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tion  of  the  spring.  We  proceed  to  < 
fitrther  to  the  originating  motive-powei 
previously  applied  to  wind  up  the  sprir 
bj  the  recoil  of  the  groupings  of  atoms 
water  to  their  natural  static  conditions, 
cause  which  has  reduced  them  to  the  coi 
of  food,  OS  representing  the  bended  S[ 
inquiry,  it  will  afford  instructive  inforc 
practical  illustrations,  to  demonstrate  th 
the  solar  action  is  annually  propagated  I 
of  the  organs  of  different  kinds  of  plants 
surface  in  temperate  climes,  in  reducin 
water  to  the  vegetable  organic  formatio 
Jiiel. 

In  treating  of  Fluid  Inorganic  Foi 
been  noticed  that  water  and  carbonic  aci 
tant  part  in  the  Mechanics  of  Nature.  ' 
dergoing  vibrations,  like  elastic  spring 
strained  conditions  of  groupings.  They 
springs  of  Qataral  terrestrial  mechanisii 
or  wound  up  by  solar  excitation  of  the 
other  developing  the  recoiling  reaction. 

By  gathering  the  wood,  or  peat,  cc 
B^rains,  grasses,  fruits  or  vegetables,  cons 
by  the  solar  excitation  of  the  organs  of 
one  acre  of  ground,  the  average  quant 
nearly  ascertained.  By  the  combustion 
or  peat  annually  produced  on  an  acre,  ii 
boiler,  it  may  be  experimentally  ascertais 
power  may  be  effectively  available  therel 
bustion  of  various  vegetable  products  co 
ibe  luugs  of  a  man  or  of  a  horse,  the  a 
jMiver  available  annually,  by  means  of 
acre  of  land,  may  be  experimentally  aso 

It  may  be  computed,  as  an  approxin 
action  of  the  sun,  on  an  average  of  the  la 
Northern  States  of  America,  is  adequab 
of  plants  to  produce  the  groupings  of  dec 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  into  the 
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ations  of  Food  and  Fad  in  the  following  average  quantities,  esti- 
mated by  weight  in  a  dry  state: — 

1  acre  of  meadow  land  produces  food,  1  j  tons  dry  hay,    8000  lbs. 
1  acre  of  tillage  land        "  "    25  bush,  wheat,     1500   " 

1  acre  of     "        "  "  "    40  bush.  Ind.  corn,  2100   " 

1  acre  of     "        "  "  "    120  bush,  of  pota- 

toes, 5400  lbs.  when  dry,  2000   " 

1  acre  of  forest  land  produces  fuel,  of  dry  wood, 
about  8000  " 

The  preceding  table  comprises  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
vegetable  organic  formations,  which  are  consumed  in  the  lungs  of 
animals  as  Food,  and  in  the  furnaces  of  steam  engines  as  Fuel. 
We  shall  presently  refer  to  the  preceding  estimates,  as  aflFording 
a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  extent  of  animal  motive-power^ 
and  o{  steam-power^  available  annually  by  the  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  on  each  acre  of  land. 

In  calculating  the  comparative  extent  of  motive-power  avail- 
able from  the  combustion  of  wood  as  fuel  in  the  furnace  of  a  loco- 
motive engine,  and  of  hay  as  food  in  the  lungs  of  a  horse,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  the  artificial  mechanism 
of  a  steam  engine  can  be  compared  with  the  perfect  mechanism 
of  an  animal,  for  developing  impulses  of  mechanical  force  by  the 
combustion  of  equal  quantities  of  organic  vegetable  substances. 


extent  op  human  motive-power  ANNUALLY  RENDERED  AVAIL- 
ABLE BY  MEANS  OF  SOLAR  EXCITATION  ON  AN  ACRE  OF 
WHEAT-FIELD. 

Estimating  the  quantity  of  elementary  atoms  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen  and  nitrogen,  annually  collected  by  the  agency 
of  the  organs  of  wheat  plants  distributed  over  an  acre  of  land, 
and  organized  into  grains  of  wheat,  by  the  product  of  a  weight 
of  about  1500  pounds,  and  estimating  that  about  one- third  of  this 
weight  consists  of  evaporable  moisture,  and  unavailable  husks  or 
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coatings,  designed  for  the  casing  to  contain  the  farina  of  tbe 
grains,  and  denominated  chaff,  we  have  about  1000  pounds  of 
farina,  or  fine  flour,  annually  produced  from  an  acre  of  wheat- 
fields. 

By  the  preceding  table  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pure 
organic  substance  of  wheat  floiir,  constituting  the  bread  consumed 
by  mankind  as  the  principal  portion  of  their  food,  it  appears  that 
this  flour  consists  of  about  46  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  6  of  nitro- 
gen, thus  showing  that  about  780  pounds  weight  of  atoms  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  are  annually  rendered  available  by  means  of 
solar  excitation  on  each  acre  of  wheat-fields,  by  producing  the 
organic  grouping  {of  these  elementary  atoms  into  Food  for  man- 
kind. 

It  having  been  found,  experimentally,  that  about  14  ounces 
of  carbon  are  daily  burnt  in  the  lungs  of  a  vigorous  man,  as  tested 
by  collecting  and  analyzing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
daily  breathed  forth,  it  may  hence  be  calculated  that  animal 
warmtli,  and  the  development  of  animal  motive^potcer,  may  be  sttstedned 
in  a  vvjorous  man  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  and  a  ?ialf  years, 
by  means  of  t/ie  anmiai  propagation  of  the  dectro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun  on  the  organs  of  wheat  plants,  covering  ONE  ACRE  OP  LA51). 

As  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  laboring  man  varies,  com- 
monly, but  a  few  ounces  or  pounds  from  year  to  year,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  most  of  the  food  is  consumed  in  the  lungs  for  propaga- 
ting electro-dynamic  action  in  the  form  of  animal  heat  and  ani- 
mal motive-power. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  grosser  kinds  of  food  con- 
sumed by  a  man  is  not  burnt  in  his  lungs,  or  reorganized  into 
the  textures  of  his  body,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  quantity  of  food,  which  is  allowed  as  a  "ration,"  for  the 
sustenance  of  each  able-bodied  man  in  the  naval  and  revenue 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  following  list  of  articles  is 
copied  from  advertised  proposals  for  the  supply  of  the  articles 
enumerated,  which  are  deemed  amply  sufficient  for  one  man  for 
a  week : — 
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Suet, 

0  lbs.  8  oz. 

Cheese, 

0 

u    g    u 

Beef, 

8 

a    3    « 

Pork, 

8 

"    0    " 

Flour, 

1 

u    0    « 

Bread, 

6 

«   2   " 

Butter, 

0 

"   2   " 

Sugar, 

0 

a     y    i( 

Peas, 

0 

((    tj    It 

Bice, 

1 

u    0    u 

Molasses,  0 

u    9    It 

17  lbs.  1  oz.  for  7  days  «=  2  lbs.  7  oz.  to  supply  each 
man,  in  public  service,  one  day. 

Much  of  this  weight  of  food  being  composed  of  moisture, 
bones,  &c.,  a  deduction  is  to  be  made  therefrom,  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  organic  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  (as  stated  in 
Brande's  Chemistry)  is  contained  in  some  of  the  kinds  of  meats 
consumed  as  food  by  man. 

Beef  contains  of  nutritious  matter  in  100  parts,  only  26  parts. 
Mutton    "  "  "  "      "        "    29     " 

Chicken  "  "  "  "      *^       "    27     " 

Codfish    "  "  "  "      "        "    21     " 

Potatoes  "  "  "  "      "       "    27     " 

These  reductions  bring  the  amount  of  organic  carbon  and 
hydrogen  available,  in  one  day's  ration,  for  combustion  in  the 
lungs,  nearly  to  the  standard  of  14  ounces,  as  above  stated,  al- 
lowing a  small  portion  for  reorganization,  to  replace  the  solid 
parts  of  the  animal  mechanism  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels. 
The  portion  of  food  secreted  by  the  organs,  to  replace  the 
absorptions  of  various  parts  of  the  body  of  an  adult  person,  is 
not,  probably,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  aJBFect  the  preceding 
calculations  of  the  excitation  of  animal  heat,  and  of  animal  mo- 
tive-power of  a  man,  annually  rendered  available  by  the  propa- 
gation of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  on  an  acre  of 
land. 
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OF  THE  SOLAR  EXCITATION  OF  AN  ACRE   OF  MEADOW  LAND. 

An  acre  of  common  meadow  land  will  produce  annually, 
about  one  ton  and  a  half,  or  three  thousand  pounds  of  hay. 

About  25  pounds  of  good  hay  appears  to  be  the  average 
daily  supply  of  food  for  a  horse  in  New  England.   This  amounts 
to  7,500  lbs.  for  300  working  days,  or  one  year.     This  quantity 
absorbs  the  annual  growth  of  grass  on  about  2  J  acres  of  ordinary  , 
meadow  land. 

By  this  calculation  it  appears  that  the  excitation  of  the  sun  on 
2^  acres  of  graminiferous  plants  is  annually  required  to  develope  and 
sustain  the  animal  heat  and  the  motive  power  of  one  horse  during  300 
working  days. 

The  ordinary  food  supplied  for  working  horses,  usually  con- 
tains a  portion  of  grain,  as  oats,  Indian  corn,  &c.  One  peck  of 
Indian  corn,  or  13  pounds  in  weight,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
hay,  constitutes  an  ample  daily  allowance  of  food  for  a  powerful 
work-horse. 

Deducting  from  the  above  specified  weight  of  25  pounds  of 
merchantable  hay,  an  allowance  of  one^sixth  part  for  imperfect 
desiccation,  there  will  remain  about  21  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  hay, 
which  contains  fW^l^  parts  in  weight  of  the  elementary  atoms  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  according  to  the  analysis  given  in  the 
Table  of  the  constituent  elements  of  various  kinds  of  organic 
substances  at  page  110.  It  thus  appears  that  25  lbs.  of  common 
hay,  or  21  lbs.  of  dry  hay  contain  about  11  lbs.  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen in  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  daily  required  for  reor- 
ganization and  combustion  in  the  body  of  a  horse. 

According  to  the  analytical  experiments  of  Bouissangault,*  a 
horse  breathes  forth  in  24  hours  about  5  J  lbs.  of  burnt  carbon 
(2465  grammes)^  and  "there  are  6504  grammes  of  oxygen  in- 
haled and  combined  with  the  carbon  to  burn  it,  and  convert  it 
into  carbonic  acid  gas." 

A  man  breathes  forth  about  13^  ounces  of  burnt  carbon  daily. 

*  Annalfl  de  Chimie,  et  de  Physique,  Ixxi.,  pages  127  to  136. 
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In  nearly  this  same  relative  ratio  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  the 
impulses  of  motive-power  available  from  the  vigorous  exertion 
of  the  power  of  a  man  and  of  a  horse. 

As  a  horse  consumes  about  11  pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
daily,  in  the  form  of  food,  as  above  specified,  and  as  only  S^lbs. 
avoirdupois  appear  to  be  burnt  in  his  lungs  daily,  it  follows  that 
more  than  half  of  the  food  he  eats  is  wasted  ineffectively. 

This  ineffective  waste  of  the  food  eaten  by  a  horse,  may  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  mastication  of  the  wiry  dry  hay. 
A  very  considerable  mechanical  comminution  of  the  ligneous 
fibres  of  the  stalks  of  grasses  is  necessary  to  open  perfectly  the 
cells,  containing  the  soluble  materials  of  organic  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, whereby  they  may  become  absorbed  during  the  process 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse.  For  this  reason  a  large 
portion  of  the  soluble  organic  carbon  passes  off  in  an  unaltered 
state  with  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  ligneous  fibres  of  the 
plants;  and  the  motive-power  becomes  unavailably  wasted  in 
the  recoiling  steamy  exhalations  of  the  fermenting  manure 
heaps,  conspicuous  in  every  barn-yard. 

Liebig,  in  his  "  Animal  Chemistry, "  considers  the  faeces  of 
animals  to  represent  the  imperfectly  burned  or  oxidized  portions 
of  the  food,  and  compares  it  to  the  soot  or  lampblack  resulting 
from  imperfect  combustion  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

As  if  expressly  to  obviate  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  or- 
ganic carbon,  the  class  of  ruminating  animals  are  provided  with 
muscles  to  bring  back  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth  the  solid 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  grasses,  which  the  animal  is  thus  enabled 
to  subject  again  to  a  most  perfect  grinding  or  mastication.  During 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  occupied  by  this  procrasti- 
nated process,  the  ruminating  animals  lie  down  at  rest,  and  con- 
sume no  more  carbon  in  their  lungs  than  is  necessary  for  sustain- 
ing animal  heat,  and  the  motive-power  requisite  for  performing 
the  mechanical  process  of  grinding  the  fibres  of  the  plants. 

The  most  powerful  muscles  in  the  body  of  a  hen  are  employ- 
ed to  grind  the  food  between  the  pebbles,  which  serve  as  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

The  palpable  economy  of  food  rendered  available  by  a  greater 
development  of  animal  motive-power  in  the  bodies  of  ruminat- 
ing animals,  such  as  the  ox,  as  compared  with  the  horse,  by  this 
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elaborate  process  of  the  comminution  of  their  food,  should  long 
ere  this  have  attracted  more  attention  from  agriculturists,  who 
rear  animals  for  service  and  for  the  shambles.     Philosophy 
teaches  us  that  a  very  perfect  mechanical  separation  of  the  wiry 
and  flinty  organic  compounds,  which  constitute  the  protecting 
covering  and  the  skeleton  framework  of  plants,  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  soluble  portions  of  carbonaceous  matter  may  be 
dissolved  therefrom  in  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomaci, 
and  absorbed  into  the  circulating  blood. 

There  is  the  same  reason  for  recourse  to  mechanical  processes 
for  grinding  hay  for  a  horse,  as  for  grinding  wheat  and  com  for 
man.     The  grinding  molar  teeth  of  a  horse  are  amply  adequate 
to  masticating  green  succulent  herbage ;  but  the  labor  of  the 
perfect  mastication  of  25  lbs.  of  hard  dry  hay  every  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  full  performance  of  their  allotted  tasks  of  labor,  re- 
quires no  small  portion  of  their  physical  powers.     After  being 
fatigued  by  daily  toil,  work-horses  are  usually  compelled  to  ap- 
propriate several  hours  to  the  chewing  of  a  score  of  pounds  of 
ligneous  fibres  of  hay  before  they  can  lie  down  to  rest    Conse- 
quently the  period  of  actual  labor  for  a  horse  is  practically  limit- 
ed to  only  about  8  hours  per  day,  to  allow  the  animal  time  to 
perform  the  duty  of  a  miller  in  grinding  his  daily  grist.    For  the 
same  reason  8  hours  per  day  would  be  the  period  of  the  daily 
labor  of  a  man,  were  he  compelled  to  pass  several  hours  in  chew- 
ing the  hard  dry  grains  of  wheat,  which,  for  this  very  good  philo- 
sophical reason,  are  always  transferred  to  the  miller  and  baker, 
to  reduce  them  to  the  labor-saving  consistency  of  bread.  In  Hol- 
land I  have  noticed  that  the  horses  are  frequently  fed  with  grain 
reduced  to  the  form  of  loaves  of  bread.  These  facts  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  the  preliminary  process  of  the  preparation  of 
food  by  machinery,  actuated  by  water-power  or  steam-power, 
both  as  a  saving  of  time,  and  of  more  costly  animal  motive- 
power. 

The  practice  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  dates  recorded  in 
history,  serves  also  to  demonstrate,  that  by  exciting  a  partial  ten- 
dency to  decomposition  of  the  organic  carbon  of  food,  as  in  the 
incipient  fermentation  induced  by  yeast  in  leavened  bread,  che- 
mistry was  applied  to  the  useful  arts  by  every  frugal  house- 
wife, before  it  had  a  name  as  a  science.    And,  doubtlessly,  the 
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same  reasons  exist,  even  to  a  greater  comparative  extent,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grosser  materials  of  food  for  work-horses. 

The  process  of  chopping  hay  and  straw  at  present  in  use, 
may  be  deemed  the  philosophical  commencement  of  a  system  of 
a  more  minute  comminution  of  hard  wiry  vegetable  substances, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  development  of 
animal  motive-power  from  their  combustion  in  the  bodies  of 
working  animals. 

These  considerations  also  serve  to  exhibit  the  lack  of  intelli- 
gence manifested  by  farmers  and  carriers,  who,  from  mistaken 
notions  of  economy,  withhold  a  generous  supply  of  food  from 
their  working  animals;  and,  notwithstanding,  require  of  them  a 
full  exertion  of  their  physical  strength  in  the  performance  of 
their  allotted  labors.  The  manager  of  a  steam  engine,  who  would 
thus  stint  the  supply  of  carbon  to  his  machine,  and  would  still 
expect  a  full  performance  of  its  labors,  might  well  be  deemed  an 
unfit  person  to  be  intrusted  with  his  charge.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  loss  of  labor  of  the  animal,  or  of  the  steam  engine,  the  un- 
productive loss  of  time  of  the  attendant  is  also  involved. 


WASTEFUL  COMBUSTION  OP  POOD  IN  ANIMAL  BODIES,  BY  WANT 
OP  PROPER  PROTECTION   FROM    COLD    WEATHER. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  economizing  the  available 
use  of  the  motive-powers  of  working  animals,  producible  by  the 
combustion  of  carbon  in  their  lungs,  it  should  be  remembered 
also  by  agriculturists,  that  no  small  portion  of  the  organic  carbon 
in  hay  and  grain  may  be  burnt  merely  to  sustain  animal  heat, 
without  contributing  either  to  nutrition  or  motive  power.  Philo- 
sophy, therefore,  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  actual  economy  in 
providing  comfortably  warm  shelters  for  animals,  during  the  in- 
clement season  of  winter.  A  warm  barn,  like  a  warm  house, 
renders  unnecessary  the  combustion  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  costly  organic  carbon  in  the  lungs,  to  sustain  the  due  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood-heat  of  cattle  clothed  with  short  hair. 

Before  any  of  the  food  of  cattle  can  be  burnt  eflBciently  for 
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developing  mechanical  forces  available  for  purposes  of  labor,  or 
become  reorganized  in  the  form  of  available  secretions  of  the 
milk,  flesh,  or  fat,  constituting  human  food,  there  must  be  neces- 
sarily burnt,  unproductively,  sufficient  of  the  carbon  contained 
therein  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  at  a  certaia 
determinate  standard  point.  This  determinate  point  is  found  in 
the  body  of  man  to  be  98°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  is  marked 
thereon  "  blood-heat." 

In  like  manner  a  suflScient  quantity  of  fuel  must  be  unpro- 
ductively burnt  in  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  engine  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  212°,  as  similarly  marked  on  the 
scale,  "  boiling  point." 

To  economize  the  wasteful  consumption  of  fuel  in  locomotive 
engines,  which  would  occur  from  the  rapid  diminution  of  excita- 
tion if  exposed  naked  to  the  cold  blasts  of  wintry  weather,  the 
bodies  of  the  boilers  are  carefully  covered  with  non-conducting 
casings  of  wood.     In  like  manner  to  economize  the  wasteful  con- 
sumption of  food  in  animals,  which  would  occur  from  the  rapid 
diminution  of  excitation  if  left  exposed  naked  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, they  are  naturally  covered  with  the  most  perfect  non-con- 
ducting coats  of  fur  and  down.     And  still  further  to  economize 
the  combustion  of  the  limited  provision  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
treasured  up  in  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  fat,  to  be  buret  as 
fuel  in  their  lungs,  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  pass  the  long 
cold  winters  in  a  motionless  torpid  state,  thus  manifestly  avoiding 
all  waste  of  fuel  necessary  to  sustain  motion,  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  the  whole  effective  power  of  it  for  sustaining  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic excitation  necessary  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  their 
bodies. 

And,  finally,  as  if  to  carry  out  to  perfection  the  practical 
application  of  electro-dynamic  science,  the  dark  colors  of  the 
external  coverings  of  animal  bodies  in  the  polar  regions  become 
changed  to  a  white  coloi\  which,  it  is  well  known,  diminishes  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

Motives  of  self-interest,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  thus  dictate  to 
farmers  and  others,  who  have  charge  of  brute  animals,  designed 
either  for  labor  or  for  the  shambles,  to  provide  for  them  com- 
fortable shelters  from  inclement  wintry  storms,  in  order  to  save 
the  unavailable  waste  of  the  portion  of  their  food,  which  other- 
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wise  becomes  necessarily  burnt  in  their  lungs  to  sustain  the  due 
temperature  of  their  bodies.  By  careful  attention  to  this  subject, 
it  is  practicable  to  reorganize  into  the  useful  formations  of  fat 
and  muscles  of  animals  designed  for  the  shambles,  or  availably 
to  employ  as  a  source  of  motive  power,  the  greater  part  of  the 
quickening  harvests  of  vegetable  organic  formations  of  food, 
which  are  annually  produced  by  the  excitation  of  the  sun  on 
each  acre  of  laud. 


EXTENT    OF    STEAM-POWER    ANNUALLY    AVAILABLE    BY    SOLAR 
EXCITATION  OP  AN  ACRE  OF  FOREST  LAND. 

.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
various  kinds  of  forest  trees.  The  oak  and  hickory  produce  an- 
nually less  bulk  of  wood  for  fuel  than  the  ash,  chesnut,  pine, 
birch,  &c.  The  first  named  two  kinds  of  wood,  however,  are 
found  to  be  specifically  heavier  when  dry,  than  the  latter ;  conse- 
quently there  are  more  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  condensed 
into  the  same  bulk  of  the  woody  fibres  of  hickory  and  oak.  As 
the  extent  of  motive-power  is  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  atoms  of  organic  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in 
woods  of  different  species,  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of 
these  organic  substances,  for  combustion  in  furnaces,  admit  of 
being  estimated  more  exactly  by  weight  than  by  measure,  when 
rendered  equally  dry,  or  devoid  of  moisture. 

In  the  preceding  tabular  estimate  of  the  weight  of  3000  lbs. 
of  wood  as  the  annual  product  of  an  acre  of  forest  land,  the  dry 
wood  is  estimated  to  be  composed  of  a  grouping  of  elementary 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  condensed  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  about  '6,  as  compared  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
water.  But  as  all  wood  ordinarily  used  for  fuel  contains  consi- 
derable  moisture,  the  annual  product  of  the  perfectly  dried  wood 
of  these  forest  trees  growing  upon  an  acre  of  thrifty  woodland,. 
is  still  less  than  3000  pounds. 

When  estimated  by  measure  in  cord-wood,  this  weight  wilt 
constitute  about  100  to  128  cubic  feet. 
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It  is  commonly  found  to  require  the  combustion  of  about 
nine  to  twelve  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  cord-wood  per  day,  to  deve- 
lope  steam-power  equivalent  to  that  of  one  horse.  Assuming  an 
average  of  ten  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  the  annual  product  of  an 
acre  of  land  to  be  128  feet,  we  have  the  extent  of  motive-power 
rendered  annually  available  by  the  solar  excitation  of  an  acre  of 
forest  land,  in  organizing  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  into 
fuel  for  operating  a  steam-engine. 

By  this  estimate  it  appears  that  the  annual  growth  of  wood 
on  an  acre  of  woodland  is  adequate  to  rendering  available  a  recoil- 
ing inorganic  reaction,  adequate  to  oj)erating  a  steam-engine  of 
one  horse-power  about  thirteen  days,  the  annual  growth  of  about 
twenty-three  acres  being  at  this  rate  adequate  for  three  hundred 
working  days,  or  one  year. 

By  reference  to  the  Table  of  the  constituent  elements  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  organic  substances  (page  110),  it  appears  that 
"  Woody  Fibre  "  contains  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  about  5  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen,  or  55  per  cent,  of  these  organic  atoms.  About 
one-fifth  part  in  weight  of  cord-wood  being  composed  of  mois- 
ture, sap,  &c.,  8000  lbs.  of  this  kind  of  fuel  may  be  estimated  to 
contain  about  1300  lbs.  of  these  two  kinds  of  elementary  atoms, 
which  are  annually  reduced  from  the  aeriform  state  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  from  the  fluid  state  of  water,  to  a  fixed  solid  state 
of  grouping,  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  organs  of  forest 
trees,  spread  over  an  acre  of  land. 

The  vast  quantities  of  atoms  of  carbon,  which  have  been 
passed  through  the  organs  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  during  the 
countless  ages  which  geologists  assign  to  the  probable  existence  of 
this  earth,  at  the  rate  of  1300  lbs.  per  acre,  must  thus  have  ab- 
sorbed, several  times  over,  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  now  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  Were  it  not  for  the  unceasing  recoil  of  these 
groupings  of  atoms  from  their  constrained  static  conditions  of  or- 
ganic formations,  by  the  processes  of  combustion  and  fermentation, 
and  the  consequent  resolution  of  their  compound  elements  again 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  whole  of  this  gas,  existing  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  earth,  miglit  finally  become  reduced  to  organic  solid 
conditions  of  groupings  in  the  various  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  further  extension  of  the  races  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  would  be  brought  to  a  stand. 
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On  the  contrary,  with  the  extension  of  the  combustion  of  for- 
ests, cleared  oflf  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  vast  beds 
of  mineral  carbon  extracted  from  beneath  its  surface,  for  com- 
bustion, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  carbonic  acid  gas  must  become 
reproduced  faster  than  it  is  reduced  to  a  fixed  solid  state  by  veg- 
etable agency ;  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  may  hence  be- 
come gradually  increased,  as  a  compensating  reaction,  to  supply 
more  abundantly  the  increasing  wants  of  the  augmented  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  unless  absorbed  by  coralline  formations. 

The  science  of  geology  teaches  us  that,  before  the  creation  of 
man  on  this  planet,  plants  were  created.  Their  expanding 
leaves  courted  the  excitation  of  the  sun,  and  commenced  the  pro- 
cess of  collecting  and  grouping  together  atoms  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen into  the  constrained  static  condition  of  organic  matter, 
now  constituting  mineral  coal,  apparently  with  the  design  of  pro- 
viding a  store  of  this  natural  motive-power,  in  anticipation  of  the 
advent  of  man. 

This  kind  of  fuel,  by  some  unexplained  convulsion  of  the 
earth,  has  been  buried,  securely  from  wasteful  combustion,  be- 
neath the  cold  wet  strata  of  the  present  coal-fields  of  our  planet. 
By  this  providential  arrangement,  it  appears  that  the  organs  of 
living  plants,  quickened  by  the  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  the  prevalence  of  water,  in  the  dawn  of  the  existence  of 
this  earth,  were  employed  efiectively  as  machines  for  rendering 
the  action  of  the  primeval  sunshine  on  this  planet  available  to 
the  human  beings  destined,  in  after  times,  to  occupy  it.  We  may 
imagine,  whilst  we  enjoy  the  brilliant  light  of  coal  gas,  by  which 
our  cities  are  illuminated,  that  we  participate  in  the  benefit  of 
antedeluvian  sunbeams.  And  since  the  creation  of  man  thereon, 
the  surfaces  of  the  same  regions,  which  constitute  coal-fields,  are 
still  found  to  be  surpassingly  fertile  in  producing  plants,  serving 
to  reduce  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  organic  groupings  constituting 
Food,  as  well  as  Fuel,  necessary  for  the  development  of  energetic 
impulses  of  motive-power. 

Thus,  the  science  of  geology  serves  to  teach  us  what  the  solar 
excitation  of  the  organs  of  plants  has  done,  in  former  times,  in 
collecting  and  organizing  elementary  atoms  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen into  fuel,  in  the  form  of  mineral  coal ;  whilst  the  science 
of  agriculture  serves  to  teach  us  what  the  same  cause  can  do,  at 
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ihe  present  time,  in  collecting  and  organizing,  on  rarioos  portions 
of  tbe  earth's  surface,  the  same  kinds  of  elementarT  atoms  into 
food  as  well  as  fuel,  in  the  form  of  graagea,  seeds,  or  fmits,  and 
■woody  fibre.  We  are  taught  to  trace  the  origin  of  mineral  ood 
as  directly  to  the  source  of  antediluvian  excitation  of  tbe  sun, 
acting  on  the  leaves  of  antediluvian  plants,  as  we  have  traced  the 
origin  of  modern  wood-piles,  in  farmers'  yards,  to  the  more  recent 
excitation  of  the  organs  of  plants  by  the  present  daily  Banshin& 

Both  the  sciences  of  geology  and  chemistry  teach  ns  thai, 
from  the  earliest  formation  of  this  earth,  solar  excitaUon  has 
been  producinggroupingaof  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, which  practically  subserve  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  sort 
of  reservoir  for  accumulating,  through  the  organs  of  pl&nts,  con- 
strained static  conditions  of  counterbalanced  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic forces,  which,  in  after  ages,  are  resolvable  by  man  into  dy- 
namic impulses  constituting  sources  of  motive-powkr. 

An  estimate  of  tbe  comparative  areas  of  the  coal-fields  of  some 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth  has  been  represented  by  the 
figures  at  page  123. 

The  contemplative  mind  recognizes  as  much  fatherly  care  in 
providing  for  the  anticipated  wants  of  man  in  the  abundant 
stores  of  organic  vegetable  formations  of  mineral  coal,  secnrely 
treasured  up  beneath  ancient  carboniferous  fields,  as  in  providing 
for  the  present  supply  of  his  immediate  wants  in  tbe  bountiful 
golden  harvests,  which  are  annually'  quiclfened,  and  wave  on 
its  sunny  surface,  as  if  instinctively  rejoicing  in  their  TCgetft- 
ble  life. 

By  pursuing  these  interesting  analogies,  it  admits  of  demon- 
Btration  that  the  originating  source  of  the  natural  motive-power, 
available  on  the  euriace  of  our  planet,  is  ascribable  to  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun ;  so  that  whether  we  regard  the  sub- 
lime development  of  mechanical  force  displayed  in  the  rapid 
movement  of  a  huge  war  steamer,  steadfastly  advancing  on  its 
way  through  adverse  billows  that  are  left  behind  it,  covered  with 
flashing  foam; — the  sublime  mechanical  force  displayed  by  the 
movement  of  a  locomotive  engine  over  a  railroad,  followed  by  lis 
long  train  of  appended  cars,  whizzing  off  at  the  fearful  rate  of  . 
thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour; — the  graceful  movements  of  a 
belle,  "tripping  on  light  fantastic  toe"  in  tbe  mazes  of  a  dance; 
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or,  finally,  the  movements  of  the  ever  faithful  magnetic  needle, 
balanced  on  its  pivot,  in  the  mariner's  compass-box ;  we  may  un- 
hesitatingly ascribe  them  all  to  the  same  originating  cause  of 
"sunbeams." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  vitality^  the  skilfully 
constructed  locomotive  mechanisms  of  animal  bodies,  and  the 
"light  fantastic  toe,"  are  not  ascribable  to  sunbeams;  but  simply 
the  origin  of  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force  which  are  excitable 
and  controllable  by  vital  agency. 

Vitality,  as  being  an  immaterial  essence,  is  entirely  beyond 
the  province  of  mechanical  philosophy,  and  is  recognized  only 
by  the  modified  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  passive  matter,  pro- 
ducible at  the  pleasure  of  volition. 


COMPARATIVE  EXTENT  OF  MECHANICAL  FORCE  AVAILABLE  BY 
THE  COMBUSTION  OP  ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  IN  THE  LUNGS 
OF  A  HORSE,   AND  IN  THE  FURNACE   OF  A  STEAM-ENGINE. 

In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  extent  of  motive- 
power  exerted  by  a  work-horse,  and  by  a  steam-engine,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  preliminarily,  to  establish  a  common  standard 
of  the  admeasurement  of  the  effective  impulses  of  the  mechanical 
force  severally  exerted  by  them. 

The  average  motive  force  exerted  by  a  work-horse  of  ordi- 
nary strength,  by  the  test  of  numerous  experimental  trials,  has 
been  found  to  be  adequate  to  lifting  a  weight  of  100  pounds, 
suspended  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  whilst  the  animal 
travels  forward  with  a  regular  speed  of  little  more  than  2^  miles 
per  hour,  or  more  precisely,  220  feet  per  minute.  This  extent  of 
physical  force  a  horse  is  capable  of  exerting  about  eight  hours 
per  day.  Exhaustion,  and  the  necessity  for  fresh  supplies  of  or- 
ganic carbon  as  food,  then  require  an  intermission  of  muscular 
action. 

To  reduce  this  sum  of  the  effective  motive-power  of  a  horse 
to  a  single  expression,  as  a  standard  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply the  weight  (100  lbs.),  by  the  number  of  feet  of  height  to 
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which  it  is  raised :  100  X  220  =  22,000.  This  aggregate  result  of 
22,000  may  represent  an  eflfect  produced  by  lifting  1  lb.  22,000 
feet  high,  or,  22,000  lbs.  1  foot.  This  result  has  been  generally 
assumed  as  representing  the  average  power  of  work-horses. 

In  adopting  a  comparative  standard  of  a  horse-power  to  mea- 
sure the  force  exerted  by  steam-engines,  one  of  the  original  in- 
ventors of  these  machines  added  about  one  half  to  this  result,  to 
prevent  any  disappointment  to  those  who  purchased  steam- 
engines  as  a  substitute  for  the  horses  previously  employed.  Boul- 
ton  and  Watt,  in  their  calculations  of  the  horse-potoer  of  their  im- 
proved steam-engines,  assumed  the  conventional  standard  d 
33,000  lbs.  raised  1  foot  high,  instead  of  the  actual  standard  of 
22,000  lbs.  raised  1  foot  high ;  and  they,  moreover,  calculated 
their  steam-engine  to  operate  during  the  12  hours  per  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  human  labor, 
instead  of  8  hours,  as  above  stated,  constituting  the  limits  of  the 
labor  of  a  horse.  Hence  the  following  formula  represents  the 
comparative  standards  of  the  actual  power  of  a  horse  and  of  the 
conventional  horse-power  of  steam-engines. 


HdaUve  dynamic  power  of  a  common  horse  and  of  a  steam-engine  of 

^^one  horse-power J'^ 

22,000  X  60  minutes  X  8  hours  =  10,560,000  lbs.  raised  1  foot 
high  =  ACTUAL  POWER  OF  A  HORSE.  33,000  X  60  minutes  x  12 
hours  =  23,760,000  raised  1  foot  high  =  horse-power  of  a 
STEAM-ENGINE.  Thus  the  actual  power  of  an  ordinary  work-horse 
is  to  the  rated  horse-power  of  a  steam-engine  in  the  ratio  of  10  to 
23;  or  a  horse  must  work  2  J  days,  of  8  hours,  to  accomplish  a 
development  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force  equal  to  that  ef- 
fected by  the  rated  "one  horse-power"  of  a  steam-engine  in  12 
hours  of  one  day. 

In  2 1  days  there  are  consumed  in  the  lungs  of  a  horse  (at  the 
rate  of  11  lbs.  per  day,  as  before  stated),  about  31  pounds  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen. 

In  1  day  of  12  hours  there  are  consumed  in  the  furnace  of  a 
steam-engine  8  lbs.  of  organic  carbon,  or  fuel,  per  hour,  =  to  96 
pounds;  being  over  threefold  more  of  organic  formations  of 
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carbon  burnt  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam-engine,  than  in  the  lungs 
of  a  horse,  to  develope  an  equal  extent  of  motive-power. 

In  the  preceding  calculations  the  electro-dynamic  action  of 
the  sun,  propagated  to  the  surface  of  2^  acres  of  meadow  land,  is 
shown  to  be  requisite  to  reduce  a  quantity  of  atoms  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water  from  their  natural  static  condition  to  the  con- 
strained static  condition  of  FOOD  sufficient  for  a  work-horse  for  one 
year  of  800  working  days  of  8  hours  each.  But  the  standard  of 
the  actual  animal  "horse-power"  being  less  than  that  of  the 
8ieam  "horse-power"  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  23,  as  before  ex- 
plained, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  5J  acres  of  meadow 
land  as  equivalent  to  sustaining  a  motive  animal  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  one-horse  steam-engine  power  for  one  year.  And  the 
annual  growth  of  wood  for  fuel  on  23  acres  of  land  being  requi- 
site for  sustaining  the  motive  "  one  horse-power  "  of  a  steam-en- 
gine during  the  same  period,  it  follows  that  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  sun,  propagated  in  the  modified  form  of  the  com- 
bustion of  FUEL  for  operating  the  artificial  mechanism  of  a  steam- 
engine,  developes  only  Jth  of  the  extent  of  available  impulses 
of  mechanical  force,  which  are  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
FOOD  in  operating  the  more  perfect  mechanism  of  a  horse. 

These  calculations  apparently  demonstrate  that  the  natural 
mechanism  of  a  work-horse  is  about  fourfold  more  effective  for 
rendering  available  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  on  a  given  area  of  terrestrial  surface,  than  the 
artificial  mechanism  of  a  steam-engine ;  and  they  serve  to  fur- 
nish a  striking  evidence  of  the  superior  perfections  of  the  works 
of  nature  to  those  of  art 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  steam-engine  in  point 
of  econcymy  of  the  cost  of  procuring  the  organic  carbon  for  exciting 
and  sustaining  these  several  available  impulses  of  mechanical 
forces.  The  carbon  for  the  steam-engine  is  abundantly  obtaina- 
ble from  the  vast  beds  stored  up  in  the  mineral  veins  in  the 
earth ;  where  it  has  been  elaborated  and  prepared  by  the  solar 
action  on  the  broad  acres  of  the  earth,  before  man  was  created 
to  inhabit  it.  But  no  such  provision  of  carbon  in  a  state  suita- 
ble to  be  used  for  food,  is  found  naturally  provided  for  supply- 
ing the  necessary  combustion  in  the  lungs  of  animals ;  for  by 
the  wise  decrees  of  Providence,  man  is  destined  "  by  the  sweat  of 
his  fiice  to  eat  bread." 
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Tfie  relative  market  vftloe  of  the  organic  sabstaace  of  oarbon 
ID  the  fonn  cXfacd  for  a  horse,  and  of  mmeniljad  (or  the  steua- 
engine,  a  estimated  bj  the  peouoiaiy  tiaa^xrd  of  the  coet  of 
procaring  it.  In  favorable  locations  mineral  oool  or  carbon  maj 
be  pnwnred  for  less  than  10  centa  fiw  the  96  poands  required 
toopierate  a  steam-engiDe  for  12  boors:  whereas  the  carbon  in 
the  furm  of  the  hay  and  briDac«oas  prodncts  necessary  to  acta- 
ate  the  meehanism  of  a  horse  for  2f  dajs,  to  render  availaUe  an 
equal  amount  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  may  cost  many 
ibid  more. 

llie  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  food,  or  organic  substances,  necessary  for  rendering  availa- 
ble the  power  of  a  botse  for  S|  days,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  coal  tor  fuel  necessary  to  prodnce  an  equivalent  power  by  a 
steam  engine  for  one  day, 
13  pOQhds  of  hay  per  day  for  2Itli  days  •^  37  lbs.  at  I 

cU  per  lb. 28  cental 

1  peck  Indian  com  per  day  for  2ith  days  =-  2Jth 

pecks,  at  50  cts.  per  bashel 35     " 


Cost  of  organic  carbon  serving  as  food  for  a  horse 

2}th  days,  eqnivalent  lo  one  horse-power  of  a 

steam-engine  ..... 

96  poDiids  mineral  coal,  at  $5  per  ton,  of  2000  lbs.  for 

each  horse-power  of  engine,  1  day    . 


63^^J 


Comparative  economy  of  expense  of  fuel  in  lavor 

uf  3team-power,  per  day     ....         39  centa 

These  estimates  will  of  course  be  found  to  vary  where  the 
costs  of  the  organic  formations  osed  as  food  for  a  horse  and  as 
fuel  for  a  steam-engine,  vary  from  the  above  specified  prices. 

By  the  above  comparative  estimate,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  a  steam-engine  is  less  than  half  that  of  food  for  .t  work- 
horse, to  develope  an  equal  extent  of  impulses  of  mecliatiical 
force,  on  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 

In  tracing  to  its  originating  source  the  cause  of  the  motive 
power  which  moves  the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  we  do  not  conaider 
that  Wf  have  arrived  at  the  final  originatingcauseof  the  impulses 
when  we  perceive  the  reaction  of  the  recoiling  spring.     We  do  not 
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for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  spring  is  possessed  of  any  "  inhe- 
rent "  or  "  innate  "  power  of  winding  itself  up,  and  of  then  re- 
coiling. We  reflect  that  the  natural  static  condition,  or  state  of 
rest,  of  the  spring,  is  that  of  a  straight  ribbon  of  metal,  not  of  a 
bended  coil.  The  recoil,  we  thus  feel  assured,  is  a  mere  reaction 
on  the  withdrawal  of  force  previously  applied  to  wind  it  up. 

Our  attention  becomes  thus  immediately  directed  to  some 
precedent  cause  of  dynamic  action  which  must  have  been  ap- 
plied to  produce  the  temporary  static  condition  of  the  deflection, 
or  the  spiral  coiling  of  the  wound-up  spring,  as  the  real  source 
of  the  impulses  which  we  behold  on  its  recoiling  when  set  at 
liberty. 

So  in  tracing  out  the  true  source  of  the  motive-power  deve- 
loped by  the  recoil  of  groupings  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  all  vegetable  organic  formations  of  food 
and  FUEL,  from  their  temporary  constrained  conditions  of  group- 
ings to  the  permanent  natural  static  condition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  water,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  some  precedent 
cause,  which  has  originally  produced  the  change  of  atomic  group- 
ings from  inorganic  to  organic  vegetable  formations.  This  origi- 
nal cause  has  been  shown  to  be  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  organs  of  plants,  and  to  be  continuously  propagated 
in  connection  therewith  in  the  specific  form  of  organic  action. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  originating  source  of  motive- 
power  developed  during  the  combustion  of  organic  formations  of 
carbon,  either  as  fuel  in  the  mechanisms  of  locomotive  engines, 
or  as  food  in  the  mechanisms  of  animal  bodies,  is  not  ascribable 
to  an  original  force  developed  by  the  chemical  decomposition  or 
combustion  of  such  vegetable  bodies,  but  to  a  precedent,  primary, 
exciting  cause  of  solar  excitation  on  the  mechanisms  of  plants, 
i)s  a  cause  of  natural  motive-power,  which  reduces  these  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  to  their  static  condi- 
tions of  organic  formations. 

We  pass  by  the  phenomena  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
fuel  and  food,  to  arrive  at  the  precedent  cause  of  their  composition 
into  extraordinary  groupings  of  wood,  mineral,  coal,  wheat, 
corn,  &c. 

So  also  in  tracing  out  the  cause  of  water-power  to  the 
originating  source  of  the  impulses  thereby  rendered  available,  we 
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are  taught  rather  to  regard  the  primary  cause  of  the  disturbance 
of  the  natural  static  condition  of  the  water,  resting  at  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  oceans,  than  the  reacting  force  of  gravitating 
impulses.  These  represent  the  recoiling  impulses  of  a  wound-up 
watch-spring,  being  temporarily  overpowered  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  action  of  the  sun. 

The  preceding  facts  and  calculations  amply  demonstrate  not 
only  the  propagation  of  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  in 
producing  groupings  of  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  into 
the  constrained  static  conditions  of  Food  and  Fuel  through  the 
mechanisms  of  the  organs  of  plants,  constituting  organic  ac- 
tion, but  even  the  extent  of  this  solar  action  on  each  fertile  acre 
of  the  earth's  surface  exposed  thereto.  And  the  comparative 
extent  of  the  resultant  propagation  of  solar  electro-dynamic  re- 
action has  also  been  illustrated,  by  the  practical  development  of 
Steavi  Power  and  of  Animal  Power ^  during  the  recoil  of  the 
organic  formations  of  fuel  and  food  to  their  natural  static  condi- 
tions of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water. 

It  has  been  shown  also  (page  38)  that  this  resultant  reactioDf 
developed  during  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  the  mechanism  of  a 
locomotive  boiler,  is  not  only  capable  of  propagating  impulses 
through  the  medium  of  electricity,  in  the  modified  form  of  me- 
chanical action,  but  also  in  the  palpable  form  of  electric  sparks,  of 
Light,  of  Heat,  and  of  Electro-magnetic  action.     And  it  has  also 
been   illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  Standard  Tests  of  Physical 
Science  (page  180),  that  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  of  sentient 
beings  constitute  real  electroscopes,  most  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the   least  disturbance  of  the  state  of  rest  of  electric  matter,  as 
developed  by  the  phenomena  of  muscular  contractions.    "We 
shall  now  demonstrate  that  living  animals  are  endued  with  the 
power  of  controlling  the  propagation  of  mechanical  action  de- 
veloped by  the  combustion  of  food  within  the  mechanisms  of 
their  own  bodies,  in  the  several  specific  forms  of  the  excitation, 
not  only  of  muscular  contractions  and  consequent  animal  motive- 
power,  but  also  of  palpable  Electric  sparks,  of  Light,  Heat,  &c. 
We  shall  then  show  that  the  same  mechanical  laws  govern  the 
excitation  and  development  of  the  powers  of  animal  mechanisms, 
which  govern  the  excitation  and  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  artificial  mechanisms  of  a  locomotive  engine. 
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ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE,  CONSIDERED  AS  CAPABLE  OP  DIRECTING 
THE  ELECTRIC  ACTION  DEVELOPED  BY  COMBUSTION,  IN  THE 
LUNGS,  OP  THE  FOOD  PRODUCED  BY  SOLAR  EXCITATION  OP 
THE  ORGANS  OP  PLANTS. 


"  That  in  his  inner  heart  he  traceth, 
What  he  prodaces  with  his  htnid"— Schiller, 


The  same  electroscopic  contractions  and  movements  of  animal 
muscles,  which  are  resorted  to  as  tests  of  electric  excitation,  are 
also  deemed  tests  of  the  presence  of  vitality  in  the  mechanisms 
of  animal  bodies.  The  power  of  controlling  the  excitation  and 
propagation  of  mechanical  action  through  the  medium  of  electric 
matter,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  sole  test  of  the  presence  of 
Vitality. 

In  treating  of  the  standard  tests  of  Physical  Science  (page 
176),  reference  has  been  made  to  the  beautiful  and  poetical,  as 
well  as  philosophical  idea  advanced  by  Galen,  suggesting  that 
the  immaterial  essence  of  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings  is  en- 
throned in  an  atmosphere  of  "  pure  ether  or  luciform  vehicle," 
as  if  too  refined  for  immediate  contact  with  the  grosser  matter 
in  which  it  becomes  embodied  during  its  brief  existence  on  earth. 

It  has  been  premised  (page  179),  that  all  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  animals,  except  the  organ  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerves 
connected  therewith,  have  been  found  to  be  contrived  for  per- 
forming certain  specific  mechanical  functions.  The  brain  and 
nerves  have  been  found,  experimentally,  to  subserve  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  controlling  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic 
action,  the  latter  representing  telegraphic  wires  extended  between 
the  muscles  and  external  parts  of  animal  bodies.  It  remains  now 
to  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  the  preceding  analogies. 

A  certain  class  of  fishes,  low  in  the  order  of  created  beings, 
and  living  in  muddy  pools  of  water,  have  been  found  to  be  ac- 
tually endowed  with  a  power  of  wielding,  at  their  pleasure,  elec- 
tric discharges,  representing  the  mythological  thunderbolts  of  Ju- 
piter, sufficient  to  kill  the  small  fishes  serving  as  their  prey,  and 
to  stun  their  most  potent  assailants.  The  endowment  of  this 
48 
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class  of  fishes  with  powers  of  propagating  electric  discharges 
in  palpable  flashes  and  sparks,  appears  to  have  been  purposely 
designed  for  half  unveiling  the  mode  of  propagating  Oiganic 
action ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lodestone  has  similarly  served 
to  disclose  the  mode  of  propagation  of  Inorganic  action. 


Power  of  Exciting  and  Controlling  Electricity^  possessed  by  certain 

Fishes, 

The  extraordinary  power  of  producing  benumbing  sensa- 
tions and  shocks,  possessed  by  electrical  fishes,  was  noticed  in  the 
earliest  records  of  science  ;  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors.  These  fishes  were  an- 
ciently known  by  various  names,  referring  to  the  benumbing  sen- 
sations which  they  excited  in  persons  touching  them. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  shocks  producible  by  means  of  an 
electrical  jar,  the  similarity  of  the  sensations  proved  to  be  so  re- 
markably striking,  as  to  obtain  for  them  the  name  of  "  electrical^' 

Numerous  accounts  of  electrical  fishes  have  been  published 
in  various  periodical  works,  and  even  in  distinct  treatises,  illustra- 
tive of  their  physiological  structure,  and  of  their  energetic 
powers  of  physical  action.* 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  electrical  fishes  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe ;  viz.,  the  Torpedo,  Occelata,  and  Mar- 
morata,  and  about  twice  this  number  in  tropical  climates:  viz., 
the  Gymnotus,  Silurus  Electricus,  Tetraodon,  Khinobatus,  Tri- 
chiurus  Electricus,  and  Torpedo  Occidentalis.  Of  these  the 
torpedo,  gymnotus,  and  silurus,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
extraordinary  powers.  They  have  been  consequently  more  par- 
ticularly selected  for  experimental  investigations. 

The  Torpedo  is  a  fish  of  the  species  of  the  ray,  and  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.    Its  body  is 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  accounts  of  the  power  of  electrical  fishes,  puhlished 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1773,  1774, 1832,  1834,  1839,  and  to  the  annals 
of  various  scientific  institutions  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  these  writers 
are,  Hunter,  John  Davy,  Gay  Lussac,  Colladen,  Matteucci,  Walsh,  Ingenhoose, 
Hnmholdt,  Bonpland,  Faraday,  Rudolph  Miiller,  dtc.  In  the  4th  voL  of  Becqurel's 
Treatise,  and  in  the  second  of  Tiedman,  the  reader  will  find  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  suhjcct. 
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about  one  foot  in  length,  and  much  of  the  space  between  the 
gills  and  pectoral  Ens  ia  occupied  bj  a  great  number  of 
small  membranous  tubes  or  cells,  arranged  like  those  of  a 
honeycomb,  with  horizontal  partitions,  as  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
sected portion  of  the  bock,  in  the  annexed  wood-cut.  These 
cells  are  all  filled  with  a  mucous  substance,  and  are  furnished 
with  tissues  of  nerves.  Ho  use  can  be  imagined  for  this  peculiar 
arrangement  of  cells,  unless  it  be  to  subaerve  the  purpose  of  a 
galvanic  battery. 


Each  of  these  vesicular  organs  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  body  of  the  fiab,  as  to  present  its  base  to  the  surface  of 
the  belly,  and  its  top  to  that  of  the  back.  Mr.  Hunter  states 
that  he  counted  1182  of  these  cells  in  a  single  organ,  all  connect- 
ed by  nerves,  which  are  conductors  of  electricity,  like  connecting 
wires ;  for  when  the  nerves  are  cut  off,  all  signs  of  electricity 
vanish  entirely,  although  these  signs  become  manifested  even 
after  the  heart  of  the  animal  has  been  cut  out,  and  his  skin 
stripped  off. 

The  circuit  of  the  electric  charge  is  directed  between  the  back 
and  the  belly  of  the  fish,  * 

By  experiments  made  by  Galvani,  it  appears  that  the  pre- 
pared legs  of  frogs  become  convulsed  on  being  placed  on  any  part 
whatever  of  the  surface  of  the  torpedo,  or  on  being  extended 
upon  the  wet  surface  of  a  table  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
torpedo,  even  whilst  the  fish  appears  to  be  in  a  tranquil  state. 
Hence,  Volta  inferred  that  the  organs  developing  electrical  exci- 
tation must  be  in  constant  action,  from  this  continuous  transrais- 
mon  of  the  fluid  Irom  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface  of  his  body 
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whilst  in  a  tranquil  state.  It  is  not,  however,  very  probable  that 
any  kind  of  fish  out  of  water  cslti  remain  in  a  very  "  tranquil  state," 
as  supposed  by  Yolta,  and  the  continual  excitation  in  this  case 
may  be  ascribable  to  the  continuous  agitation  of  the  fish,  on  be- 
ing  withdrawn  from  his  accustomed  element. 

A  shock  is  felt  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  extending  to  the 
elbows,  and  shoulders,  when  the  finger  is  placed  on  any  part  of  the 
torpedo  except  the  tail,  which  may  be  touched  with  impunity.  The 
lateral  discharges  made  by  the  torpedo  through  the  adjacent  water 
have  been  compared  to  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  over  wet 
cloth,  when  it  is  made  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the  circuit 
The  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  frogs'  legs,  placed  on  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  this  cloth,  demonstrate  that  the  electric  current 
is  diffused  throughout  the  cloth ;  although  by  this  diffusion  the 
intensity  of  the  shock  experienced  in  any  part  of  the  circuit  may 
be  only  a  feeble  portion  of  that  wfaioh  circulates  from  the  electric 
organs  of  the  torpedo. 

The  shock  from  the  torpedo  has  been  felt  simultaneously 
by  twenty  persons  forming  a  circuit  with  their  hands  joined, 
at  the  instant  when  the  first  person  of  the  circuit  touched 
with  his  finger  the  betly  of  the  fish,  and  the  last  one  touched  the 
back. 

Mr.  Walsh  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  experi- 
ments with  this  fish.  He  observes  that  "  the  shocks  given  are 
manifestly  subjected  to  the  mill  of  the  torpedo,  for  he  may  be  often 
touched  several  times  without  giving  a  shock ;  but  on  irritating 
him,  by  pinching  the  fins,  one  may  be  pretty  sure  to  receive 
shocks  of  redoubled  violence."  Mr.  Walsh  counted  twenty 
shocks  given  by  a  torpedo  in  one  minute. 

The  electric  sparks  excited  by  the  torpedo,  have  been  rendered 
distinctly  visible  by  Matteucci,  who  applied  two  metallicarma- 
tures,  the  one  to  the  back,  and  the  other  to  the  belly,  two  slips 
of  gold  leaf  being  arranged  very  near  each  other  in  the  connect- 
ing circuit.  On  irritating  the  torpedo,  a  brilliant  spark  may  be 
seen  between  the  pieces  of  gold  leaf 

A  new  species  of  Torpedo  has  been  discovered  on  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  Atlantic,  denominated  the  torpedo  occiden- 
TALis,  by  Mr.  Storer,  who  has  given  an  account  of  one  of  them, 
taken  at  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts.    This  species,  represented  in 
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the  annexed  figure,  haa  been  Jescribed  as  varying  in  weight  from 
20  to  200  lbs.  The  shocks  given  by  it,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  fishermen,  "  are  sufficient  to  prostrate  n  man,"  and  are  percep- 
tibly felt  by  any  one  holding  the  rope  attached  to  a  harpoon, 


■plunged  into  the  body  of  the  fish.  "  The  electrical  lobes  of  the 
brain  are  larger  than  the  whole  remainder  of  that  organ;  and 
the  volume  of  the  electrical  nervea  greater  than  those  supplying 
all  other  portions  of  the  animal." 

SiLURira  Electricds. — This  species  of  fish,  found  in  some  of 
the  rivers  of  Africa,  is  provided  with  feelers,  which  are  projected 
above  the  surface  of  the  muddy  bottoms,  wherein  his  body  lies 
concealed.  The  Siiurus  waves  these  feelers  to  and  fro,  so  as  to 
counterfeit  the  appearance  of  moving  worms.  The  smaller  fish, 
decoyed  by  this  alluring  prospect  of  food,  approach,  and  be- 
oome  struck  motionless  by  the  powerful  electric  shocks  transmit- 
ted through  them ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  easily  seiited  as 
prey. 

The  Gtmnotcs  is  a  species  of  eel,  found  in  some  of  the 
rivers  of  South  America.  Its  length  is  about  five  or  six  feet,  the 
liody  being  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure.  The  electrical  organs  are  distributed  on 
each  side  of  the  body  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length  of  it. 


Humboldt,  during  his  travels  in  South  America,  had  an  op- 
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portiinity  pf  witneesing  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Gytnno- 
tas,  as  well  as  of  experiencing  them  pereonally,  from  having  in- 
cautiously trodden  on  one  of  them,  soon  after  being  drawn  out 
of  the  water.  From  the  violence  of  the  shock  he  received,  "he 
continued  to  feel  pain  in  his  kneea,  and  in  almost  every  joint  of 
his  body,  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 


A  very  interesting  account  of  the  truly  formidable  power  of 
this  species  of  eel  in  its  native  waters  in  South  America,  is 
contained  in  Humboldt's  narrative,  as  published  in  the  Anoales 
de  Chimie,  tome  xi.  page  255,  from  which  I  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

"  The  Indians  told  us  they  were  going  to  catch  these  eels  with 
horses.  We  could  form  no  idea  of  this  extraordinary  mode  of 
fishing ;  but  soon  we  saw  our  guides  returning  from  the  plains, 
■  where  they  had  surrounded  and  captured  some  wild  boraes  and 
mules.  They  brought  with  them  about  thirty,  and  drove  them 
forcibly  into  the  pool. 

"  The  extraordinary  splashing  caused  by  the  feet  of  the  hones 
brought  t!ie  eels  out  of  the  muddy  bottom,  and  excited  them  to 
the  combat.     They  appeared  of  a  yellowish  livid  color,  swim- 
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ming  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  huge  water  snakes,  and 
making  their  way  beneath  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules. 
The  struggle  which  ensued  between  these  animals,  endued  with 
such  widely  diflferent  organizations,  presented  a  most  picturesque 
spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons,  and  long  slen- 
der cane-poles,  closed  around  the  pool,  some  of  them  climbing 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  extended  horizontally  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild  cries,  and  by  means  of  their 
long  reeds,  they  headed  off  the  horses,  and  thus  prevented  them 
from  gaining  the  border  of  the  basin.  The  eels,  rendered  furi- 
ous by  the  commotion,  defended  themselves  by  the  repeated 
discharges  of  their  electrical  batteries. 

"For  a  long  time  the  victory  appeared  to  be  in  their  favor. 
Several  of  the  horses  had  sunk  down  under  the  violence  of  the 
invisible  discharges,  which  they  were  receiving  on  all  sides,  and 
on  their  most  sensitive  vital  organs.  Stunned  by  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  shocks,  they  now  and  then  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Others,  panting,  with  mane  erect,  and 
eyes  expressive  of  agony,  were  regaining  their  feet,  and  seeking 
to  escape  from  the  attacks,  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed; 
They  were  constantly  driven  back  again  by  the  Indians  to  the 
middle  of  the  pool. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  all  vigilance,  a  few  of  the 
animals  succeeded  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  After  gaining 
the  bank,  they  appeared  to  stumble  at  every  step,  to  extend 
themselves  upon  the  sands  as  if  their  limbs  were  benumbed  and 
overcome  by  fatigue,  from  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes,  two  of  the  horses  were  drowned. 
They  were  not  probably  killed  outright  by  the  shocks,  but  sim- 
ply stunned;  and  in  this  state  they  were  drowned,  being  unable 
to  recover  themselves  during  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
other  horses  and  the  electrical  eels. 

"  We  had  begun  to  entertain  doubts  whether  this  mode  of  fish- 
ing might  not  terminate  by  the  successive  destruction  of  all  the 
horses  employed  in  it ;  but  gradually  the  impetuosity  of  this  un- 
equal conflict  became  diminished,  the  exhausted  eels  dispersing ; 
for  they  require  a  long  repose  and  abundance  of  food  to  re- 
pair THE  LOSS  OF  THE  GALVANIC  FORCE  EXPENDED. 

''  The  mules  and  the  horses  finally  appeared  less  frightened, 
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their  manes  drooping,  and  their  eyes  expressing  less  terror.  The 
gymnoti  began  timidly  to  approach  the  border  of  the  bogs,  where 
they  were  taken  by  means  of  the  little  harpoons  attached  to  long 
lines. 

"Whilst  the  lines  were  kept  dry,  in  raising  the  fishes  into  the 
air,  the  Indians  were  not  affected  by  any  sensible  shock.  In  a 
few  minutes,  we  had  five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  very  slightly  wounded.  Several  others  were  taken^  towards 
evening,  by  the  same  means. 

"  Some  of  the  gymnoti,  which  I  measured,  were  five  feet,  to 
five  feet  three  inches,  in  length  (nearly  six  English  feet),  and 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 

"  Two  rows  of  little  yellow  spots  are  symmetrically  arranged 
along  the  back,  from  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Every  spot 
surrounds  an  excreting  duct.  The  skin  of  the  animal  is  coated 
with  a  slimy  matter,  which  (as  tested  by  Volta)  serves  to  conduct 
electricity  twenty  or  thirty  fold  better  than  water." 

One  of  this  species  of  eels — a  large  gymnotus — ^was  exhibited 
for  several  years  in  London,  where  ample  opportunities  were  af- 
forded to  make  experiments  upon  his  electrical  powers. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  exhibiting  the  electricity,  excited 
by  his  animal  organization,  was  found  to  be  by  the  contact  of  two 
copper  plates,  fitted  like  saddles,  to  be  applied  near  his  head  and 
his  tail.  A  stiff  iron  rod  was  soldered  to  each  of  these,  and  the 
whole  was  coated  with  caoutchouc,  to  insulate  them,  excepting 
only  the  parts  applied  in  contact  with  the  fish. 

The  shocks  were  found  to  be  most  powerful  when  the  two 
conducting  wires  were  placed,  the  one  near  the  head,  and  the 
other  near  the  tail.  The  circuit  was  completed  by  holding  the 
wires  one  in  each  hand.  On  whatever  part  of  the  animal  these 
conductors  were  placed,  the  current  of  electricity  was  always 
found  to  proceed  from  that  which  was  nearest  to  the  head,  to  that 
which  was  nearest  to  the  tail. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sidney  that,  on  giving  the  animal  a  good 
shaking  with  these  wires,  he  became  angry,  emitting  a  discharge, 
which  caused  an  electric  spark  to  pass  between  a  knob  and  piece 
of  gold  leaf,  which  was  partially  burned  iJiereby.  Comf)ound  sub- 
stances were  decomposed^  steel  needles  were  magnetized^  and  other 
phenomena  were  presented,  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  regu- 
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lar  galvaLic  apparatus.  After  the  eel  had  been  apparently  ex- 
hausted, a  small  fish,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  food,  on 
swimming  under  his  body,  received  a  shock  that  killed  it  instantly, 
''as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  lightning,"  as  Professor  Faraday 
adds ;  afler  which  the  eel  swallowed  its  prey. 

Mr.  Sidney  also  states  that ''  Captain  Basil  Hall  was  fairly  laid 
prostrate  on  the  floor  by  a  shock;  and  the  same  happened  to  a 
bold  life-guardsman,  who  came  down  upon  the  boards  with  the 
clang  of  cuirass  and  sword,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spec- 
tators." 

Mr.  Faraday,  in  summing  up  the  powers  of  electrical  fishes, 
observes :  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  enormous  ab- 
solute quantity  of  electricity,  which  the  animal  must  put  in  circu- 
lation at  each  effort.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  common  elec- 
trical machine  has  as  yet  been  able  to  supply  electricity  sufficient 
in  a  reasonable  time  to  cause  true  electro-chemical  decomposition 
of  water ;  yet  the  current  from  a  fish  has  done  it. 

"  The  electrical  discharges  each  endure,  for  a  sensible  period 
of  time,  resembling  more  those  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  intermit- 
tent in  its  action,  than  those  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  make  their 
transit  in  an  instant." 

The  shock  given  by  the  gymnotus  resembles,  it  is  stated,  "  that 
imparted  from  a  large  electrical  battery,  charged  to  a  low  degree, 
or  that  of  a  good  galvanic  battery  of  an  hundred  or  more  pairs 
of  plates,  whilst  the  contact  of  the  connecting  wires  is  completed 
only  for  a  moment,  the  fish  being  able  to  repeat  two  or  three 
shocks  within  scarcely  a  sensible  interval  of  time." 

"By  experiments  instituted  by  Faraday,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  intensity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
electricity  from  the  gymnotus  exhibited  in  London,  and  from 
electrical  batteries,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  single  me- 
dium charge  from  the  fish  was  at  least  equal  to  the  discharge  of 
an  electrical  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  containing  8600  square  inches 
of  glass,  coated  on  both  sides,  and  charged  to  its  highest  degree." 

It  appears,*  by  an  experiment  made  with  the  same  eel,  that 
a  conducting  wire  was  rendered  red  hot  by  the  electric  discharges 
developed  by  it. 

*  Noad's  Lectures,  page  24S. 
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^'A  common  glass  tumbler,  having  two  small  holes  drilled  on 
each  side,  was  inverted  on  a  wooden  stand ;  two  copper  wires, 
with  small  brass  balls  attached,  were  passed  throagh  the  holes. 
From  each  of  them  was  suspended  a  strip  of  gold  leaf,  about  one 
inch  long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  leaves,  being  ar- 
ranged parallel  to  each  other,  were  then  approximated  to  within 
one-thirtieth  to  one-fortieth  of  an  inch.  On  making  contact  with 
the  eel,  the  leaves  were  not  only  attracted,  but  were  (utuaUy/iisei^ 
scintiUating  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. ^^ 

"  The  most  powerful  effect  produced  by  a  shock  fix>m  the  M 
is  described  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  have  been  whilst  the  animal  bends 
his  head  and  tail  around,  in  the  position  which  is  exhibited  in 
figure  176,  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  a  circle ;  when  the  discharge 
takes  place  across  the  interval  of  space,  as  the  string  connects  the 
two  ends  of  a  bow  in  a  direct  line.  There  being  four  electric  or- 
gans  in  the  gymnotus,  whilst  he  is  surrounded  equally  in  all  di* 
rections  by  water,  all  the  particles  of  water  and  conducting  mit- 
ter  contained  therein,  adjacent  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fish, 
are  affected  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  with  circulating  electric 
power.  That  this  is  the  fact,  was  proved  by  a  number  of  persons, 
on  dipping  their  hands  at  the  same  time  into  the  tub  (the  diameter 
of  which  was  forty-six  inches),  who  all  received  simultaneously 
a  shock  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  accordingly  as  they  were  more 
or  less  approximated  to  the  direct  lines  of  the  circuits  of  the  cur- 
rents." 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  practical  use  which  the 
gymnotus  makes  of  its  electrical  powers  for  subserving  his  own 
wants,  independently  of  his  employment  of  them  as  a  means  of 
self-defence. 

"A  live  fish,  about  five  inches  in  length,  was  dropped  into  the 
tub.  The  gymnotus  instantly  turned  around  in  a  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  coil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter  representing  a  diam- 
eter across  it;  a  shock  passed,  and  there,  in  an  instant,  was  the 
fish  struck  motionless,  as  if  by  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  the  wa- 
ter, its  side  floating  to  the  light.  The  gymnotus  made  a  turn  or 
two  to  look  for  its  prey,  which,  having  found,  he  bolted  it;  and 
then  went  searching  for  more." 

"Living,  as  this  animal  does,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  good  con- 
ductor as  water,  it  seems  at  first  surprising  that  it  can  sensibly 
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electrify  any  thing ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  conducting  power 
of  the  water,  which  serves  to  favor  and  concentrate  the  shock,  by 
moistening  the  skin  of  the  animal,  through  which  the  gymnotus 
discharges  its  battery" 

When  the  gymnotus  was  touched  by  Mr.  Faraday  with  non- 
conducting glass  rods,  or  insulated  conductors,  he  gave  one  or 
two  shocks,  felt  by  those  who  held  their  hands  in  the  water,  at  a 
distance ;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  exert  his  electrical  powers,  '^  as  if 
he  were  sensible,  from  the  obstructed  mode  of  its  escape  from  his 
body,  that  it  did  not  act  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
body  in  contact  with  his  skin.  When  touched,  however,  by  the 
naked  hand,  he  intelligently  appeared  to  comprehend  that  a  sen- 
sitive thing  was  present,  and  very  quickly  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  employ  his  powers  to  astonish  the  experimenter." 

It  appears,  firom  the  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Gymnotus 
Electricus,  8  feet  7  inches  long  and  14  inches  in  circumference, 
by  Henry  Letheby,*  that  "  there  are  arranged  along  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  two  pairs  of  electrical  organs,  composed 
of  aggregations  of  regular  cells  of  membranous  tissues,  extend- 
ing obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  containing  a  peculiar 
albumino-gelatinous  fluid.  The  dimensions  of  these  cells  are 
about  200  in  the  space  of  an  inch."  The  dissector  computed  that 
*^the  entire  number  of  cells  in  the  hatteries^  on  both  sideSj  is  about 
650,000"!  Mr.  Letheby  concludes  that  "there  are  many  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  the  seat  of  power ;  and  that  the  battery  is  no  other  than  an 
apparatus  for  accumulating  that  power,  as  electricity  is  accumu- 
lated in  a  Leyden  jar ; — for  the  power  exists  only  during  life, 
and  while  the  brain  is  active ;  and  is  voluntary,  and  dependent 
on  the  integrity  (perfect  conductibility)  of  the  nerves.  Direct  ir- 
ritation of  the  brain  will  effect  a  shock." 

Mr.  Letheby  continues :  "  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  sent,  at  will,  from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  along  the 
nerves,  to  be  accumulated  in  the  battery,  from  which,  probably, 
after  having  acquired  a  certain  intensity,  it  discharges  itself 
through  the  circuit  of  the  adjacent  water,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  animal's  body." 

*  Transactions  of  the  London  Electrical  Society,  page  867. 
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The  fact  that  electric  currents  are  actually  excited  and  trans- 
mitted from  one  portion  to  another  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals 
than  electrical  fishes,  admits  of  demonstration  by  means  of  the 
experiment  illustrated  by  figure  11,  page  181.  The  excitation 
of  electric  currents  between  the  insertion  of  the  stem  and  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  fruit,  even  in  the  mechanisms  of  vegetable 
bodies,  has  been  already  adverted  to  in  treating  of  Organic  Forma- 
tions ;  so  that  this  analogy  appears  to  be  extended  to  establish 
the  fact  that  even  the  life  power  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  animals, 
is  endued  with  a  faculty  of  modifying  the  propagations  of  electro- 
dynamic  action. 

This  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  microscopic  observations  of 
the  tissues  of  cellular  plants,  such  as  the  mosses,  lichens,  and 
algae,  in  the  tubular  cells  of  which  are  discoverable  ^iral  ooilS) 
resembling  that  represented  by  figure  43,  page  247,  each  series 
of  spirals  being  wound  in  conformable  direcUons.  This  arrange- 
ment is  so  precisely  similar  to  that  copied  in  all  mechaDisms 
designed  for  developing  electro-mechanical  action,  that  it  affords 
the  strongest  corroboration  of  the  electric  functions  of  the  organs 
of  plants. 

Among  the  most  interesting  investigations  which  have  been 
made  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  galvanic 
currents  to  supply  the  place  of  nerixms  influences  in  performing 
some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  life,  appear  to  be  the 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Philips,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  He  severed  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  (connecting 
the  brain  and  breast)  of  some  rabbits,  when  they  speedily  died, 
as  if  by  suffocation.  On  applying  one  end  of  the  conducting 
wire  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  nerve^  just  below  the  incision  in 
the  neck,  and  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  the  skin  opposite  to 
the  stomach,  so  as  to  cause  the  current  to  flow  along  the  nerves, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  prevented  during  twenty-six 
hours  that  the  experiment  was  continued. 

From  the  results  of  his  numerous  experiments,  he  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  action  of  galvanic  electricity  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  "  effecting  the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  from 
the  blood,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  nervous  influence  is  ap- 
plied to  it ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  evolution  of 
caloric  from  arterial  blood,  when  the  lungs  are  deprived  of  the 
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nervous  influence,  and  their  functions  are  thereby  impeded  or 
destroyed.  And  when  digestion  is  interrupted  by  withdrawing 
this  influence  from  the  stomach,  these  two  vital  functions  are  re- 
newed  by  exposing  the  proper  nerves  to  the  influence  of  a  galvanic 
trough.^'  Hence  Dr.  Philips  supposes  that  galvanism  is  capa- 
ble of  performing  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous  influence  in 
the  animal  economy ;  but  "  obviously  it  cannot  excite  the  funo- 
tions  of  animal  life,  unless  when  acting  on  parts  endowed  with 
the  living  principle." 

So  numerous  are  the  muscles  in  certain  classes  of  animals, 
that  it  seems  indispensably  requisite  that  some  general  pervading 
principle,  like  that  of  electricity,  must  act  upon  them  in  aggre- 
gated numbers,  as  well  as  singly.  It  has  been  computed  that  in 
the  animal  structure  of  a  single  pentacrinis  of  the  class  of  zoo- 
phytes, "there  are  more  than  150,000  bones,  each  having  its 
appropriate  antagonist  muscle.  There  must,  consequently,  be  at 
least  800,000  muscles  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  will  of  the 
animal.'"'  As  myriads  of  frogs'  legs  might  be  caused  to  become 
flimultaneously  contracted  by  the  transmission  of  a  single  electric 
current  through  them  all,  so  might  this  array  of  muscles  be 
similarly  acted  upon  at  once,  or  in  sections,  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  currents  subject  to  the  will  of  the  animal. 

By  the  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  from  electrical 
machines  through  the  motor  nerves,  art  may  overpower  nature 
in  controlling  animal  motive-power,  even  in  despite  of  the  voli- 
tions of  the  mind  or  will ;  powerful  as  this  control  of  electro- 
dynamic  action  has  just  been  demonstrated  to  be  in  animal  me- 
chanisms. 

Even  in  recently  dead  animals,  where  the  controlling  life 
power  has  for  ever  ceased,  the  electro-telegraphic  apparatus  of 
the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  remain  for  a  brief  period  capable 
of  performing  their  regular  functions,  whilst  subjected  to  tho 
artificial  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action  through  them. 

Most  surprising  effects  of  this  same  action  are  producible 
by  using  powerful  galvanic  batteries  to  act  on  the  motor  nerves 
of  human  subjects.  Many  years  ago,  when  these  experiments 
attracted  general  attention  from  their  novelty,  they  were  fre- 

*  Owen's  Lectures  on  Reproduction. 
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quently  exhibited  upon  the  bodies  of  recently  executed  crimi- 
nals. The  recollection  of  one  of  these  courses  of  experiments, 
which  I  once  witnessed,  even  now  jevives  thrilling  emotions. 

The  experiments  were  scientificallj  performed  bj  a  skilM 
surgeon.  The  most  important  nerves  were  laid  bare,  and  suo- 
cessively  subjected  to  contact  with  the  connecting  wires  of  a 
combined  series  of  powerful  galvanic  batteries. 

The  propagation  of  the  electro^ynamic  action  caused  the 
arms  of  the  subject  to  be  uplifted,  the  fingers  to  move,  and  the 
fist  to  be  clenched.  The  breast  heaved  with  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, as  if  laboring  heavily  in  an  attempt  to  breathe. 

By  dexterously  changing  the  positions  of  the  wires  to  fc^m 
contacts  in  rapid  succession  with  the  different  nerves  of  the  fiuae, 
the  muscular  contractions  exhibited  fitful  displays  of  the  human 
passions.    The  eyebrows  became  alternately  arched  into  a  smile, 
and  drawn  down  into  a  scowl.    The  nostrils  became  dilated,  and 
the  mouth  contracted,  as  occurs  on  tasting  of  acida  The  apparent 
apathy  of  an  idiot  was  followed  by  the  demoniacal  expression  of 
a  savage.    Fleeting  gleams  of  the  passions  of  revenge,  desire  and 
loathing,  were  so  naturally  counterfeited  to  the  semblance  of  life, 
that  it  required  recourse  to  the  stem  tests  of  reason  and  reflection 
to  check  the  imagination,  and  to  dispel  the  illusion  that  life  bad 
been  resuscitated,  particularly  when  the  retracting  uplifted  eyelid 
disclosed  apparent  "  speculation  in  those  eyes."     The  executed 
criminal  appeared  to  awaken,  and  cast  a  reproachful  look  upon 
us,  for  having  succeeded  in  momentarily  recalling  the  spirit  back 
to  a  world,  which  it  had  just  quitted  in  infamy  and  disgrace. 

In  closing  these  experiments,  the  electric  action  was  finally 
propagated  through  one  of  the  retracted  legs  of  the  subject,  when 
the  limb  became  instantaneously  extended,  as  illustrated  in  the 
experiment  with  the  frogs'  legs,  figure  12,  page  184 ;  when  the 
feet  were  thrust  violently  against  the  stomach  of  one  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  was  intently  leaning  over  the  table.  The  violence  o( 
this  startling,  personal  salutation,  demonstrated  strikingly  the 
efiicient  energy  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  developing  animal 
motive-power,  as  was  ludicrously  depicted  in  the  horror-struck 
countenance  of  the  gasping  recipient  of  the  unexpected  kick  from 
a  dead  man's  foot. 
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MODE  OP  PBOPAGATIOK  OP  KLBCTBO-DYNAMIC  ACTION,  TO  PBO- 
DUCE  THE  NATUBAL  CONTBACTIONS  OP  ANIMAL  MUSCLES. 

The  preliminary  traths  being  admitted  of  the  continuous  ex- 
citation of  electro-dynamic  action  in  the  bodies  of  animals  by  the 
combustion  of  food  in  the  lungs,  and  of  the  contraction  of  ani- 
mal muscles  induced  by  the  presence  of  electrical  currents,  the 
next  step  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry  is  the  discovery  of  the 
modes  of  excitation  and  distribution  of  these  currents,  through 
the  conducting  nerves  of  animal  bodies  to  act  upon  their  respec- 
tive muscular  system&  These  mechanisms  are  ever  ready  to 
propagate  impulses  of  mechanical  force  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  invisible  magician, — the  immaterial  essence  of  the  mind. 

The  mode  in  which  electricity  acts  in  producing  the  contrac- 
tions of  animal  muscles,  and  the  consequent  development  of  ani- 
mal motive-power,  appears  as  yet  to  have  escaped  minute  scru- 
tiny. It  has  been  suggested  by  P.  M.  Boget,  that  the  contraction 
or  shortening  of  the  muscles  may  be  the  result  of  the  reciprocal 
attraction  which  ensues  between  two  portions  of  conducting  mat- 
ter serving  to  transmit  electric  currents  in  similar  directions,  as 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  contractions  of  a  spiral  coil  of  wire, 
figure  80,  page  221.  A  piece  of  slender  wire  wound  in  cork- 
screw form,  and  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  current,  be- 
comes instantaneously  shortened  or  contracted  by  the  lateral 
attractive  forces  exerted  between  each  approximated  coil,  when- 
ever the  electric  current  is  transmitted  through  it 

The  discovery,  by  microscopic  observations,  of  the  spiral  coils 
ia  the  cells  of  plants,  referred  to  at  page  764,  and  the  alleged 
discovery  of  similar  arrangements  of  the  fibres  of  animal  muscles, 
strongly  corroborate  this  supposition.  A  theory  of  muscular 
action  has  been  suggested  by  Liebig,  who  ascribes  the  contrac- 
tile force  of  the  muscles  to  a  principle  set  free  by  the  chemical 
action  or  oxidizement  of  the  animal  tissues  and  blood,  in  the 
same  way  that  electricity  is  set  free  by  the  oxidizement  of  zinc. 
He  considers  that  the  agency  of  the  will  serves  to  withdraw  the 
protection  of  the  vital  power  from  these  compound  substances, 
and  that  chemical  oxidations,  and  consequent  development  of 
impulses  of  mechanical  force,  ensue.    One  of  the  evidences  of 
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ibis  chemical  action  is  asumed  to  be  tlie  conaumption  of  aoinial 
substances  in  proportionate  qaantities  to  the  extent  of  musculu' 
power  broaght  into  action,  and  expended. 

The  supposition  that  the  chemical  oxidtttion  of  the  blood, 
and  the  development  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  eosaea  as  t 
consequence  of  the  voluntary  withdrawal,  by  the  controlling 
agency  of  the  will,  of  the  protecting  vital  power  from  the  com- 
pound substance  of  the  blood,  appears  to  be  untenable;  be- 
cause the  regular  decomposition  of  the  blood  goes  on  daring 
sleep,  when  the  volitions  cease  to  exert  any  inSaence  over  the 
body. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  hazard  conjectares,  where  facts  are  want- 
ing to  complete  demonstrations,  there  appears  to  be  reason  prefer- 
ably to  suppose,  that  whilst  the  decomposition  of  fix>d  takes  place 
in  animal  bodies,  that  there  must  be  a  continuous  excitation  of 
electriccurrentsgoingon,  such  as  occurs  whilst  the  decomposition 
of  the  fuel  goes  on  in  a  locomotive  furnace,  or  zinc  in  a  galvanic 
battery.  It  is  only  when  the  currents  of  galvanic  batteries  are 
diverted  to  traverse  certain  nerves,  arranged  like  fine  wires, 
that  <he  muscular  contractions  ensue.  It  is  therefore  left  for  as 
to  infer  that  the  volitions  do  actually  control  the  direcuonsof 
the  circulation  of  the  electric  action  through  the  several  nerves. 

It  has  been  found  ex  peri  men  lolly,  that  the  exterior  mem- 
branes lining  the  muscles  of  all  aoimats  are  excited  oppositely 
to  the  interior  portions.  In  such  case  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary that  a  slight  electric  current  should  be  transmitted  from  the 
bmin  through  the  nerves,  to  induce  a  trifling  degree  of  musculu 
contraction,  in  order  to  establish  energetic  circuits  between  these 
exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the  muscles;  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  energetic  muscular  contractions  and  of 
corresponding  impulses  of  animal  motive-power.  It  is  staled 
by  experimenters,  that  when  the  torpedo  "  wishes  to  give  a 
shock,  he  tirst  contracts  himself"  a  fact  which  corrobonit«a  tbii 
Bupf>osition, 

According  to  the  results  of  Matteucci's  experiments,  con- 
tinued upon  the  bodies  of  animals  "during  fix-e  months,"  be  states 
"  they  left  me  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion,"  that 
it  is  in  the  muscle,  and  consequently  in  its  organization,  and  in 
the  chemical  actions  which  are  going  on  within  its  very  struc- 
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ttire,  whilst  it  belongs  to  a  living,  or  to  a  recently  killed  animal, 
that  the  cause  of  the  current  exists ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  re- , 
gai'd  the  moat  simple  occurrence  of  the  muscular  current  to 
be  Trora  the  tendon  to  the  surface  of  the  muscle."  In  hia  trea- 
tise on  this  subject,  he  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion,  "  that 
during  the  whole  time  the  arterial  blood  is  acting  in  the  muscu- 
lar fibre,  the  electric  current  becomes  excited,  and  passes  from 
the  fibre  to  the  blood,  and  thence  to  the  surface  of  the  muscles," 

As  the  electro -dynamic  action  is  developed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  blood,  and  not  of  the  muscular  fibre,  it  appears 
that  Matteucci  must  have  reference  to  a  "negative"  electric  cur- 
rent, which  "passes  from  the  fibre  to  the  blood." 

To  develope  these  currents,  deep  cuts  were  made  across  the 
muscles  of  recently-killed  animals,  and  the  points  of  coated  wires 
were  inserted  like  probes  to  the  bottom  of  the  gashes,  whilst  the 
other  ends  of  the  wires  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  muscles. 

A  small  animal  battery,  composed  of  a  number  of  the  legs  of 
frogs,  was  arranged  with  reference  to  a  series  of  the  external  and 
internal  surfaces  of  the  muscle.  By  means  of  a  battery  of  ten 
thighs,  he  caused  a  variation  of  from  30°  to  40°  of  the  galvano- 
meter needle.  A  similar  result  occurred  on  substituting  the 
muscles  of  various  other  animals,  in  place  of  those  of  frogs.  He 
noticed,  that  "  if  you  use  piles  formed  of  the  muscles  of  different 
claases  of  animals,  you  will  observe  that  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent diminishes  the  more  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  the  animals, 
whose  muscles  are  used,  are  of  ,a  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing. Thus  it  occurs,  that  piles  formed  of  the  muscles  of  fish, 
frogs,  eels,  and  other  cold-blooded  animals,  render  manifest  per- 
ceptible indications  of  the  circulation  of  electric  currents  several 
hours  after  death  ;  whilst  those  which  are  made  of  the  muscles 
of  birds  and  animals  cease  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes." 

According  to  De  La  Rive's  statement,  "  Dr.  Prevost  has  suc- 
ceeded in  magnifying  very  delicate  soft  iron  needles  by  placing 
them  near  the  principal  nerves,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  supposed  the  electric  currents  to  move.  The 
magnetizing  of  the  needle  took  place  at  the  moment  a  muscular 
contraction  was  induced,  by  irritating  the  spiral  marrow."  Thus 
a  special  excitation  of  a  current  ensues  along  the  nerves  when- 
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ever  a  special  mechanical  irritation  is  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  it" 

According  to  Graham's  analysis  of  animal  muscles,  it  appeals 
that  the  acid  phosphate  of  potash  is  an  essential  salt  of  the  juioe 
of  flesh ;  and  that  the  alkaline  salt  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  is 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  blood,  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
functions.  Hence  it  has  been  considered  that  the  "probable 
function  of  the  substances,  which  give  acidity  to  the  juice  of  flesh, 
and  alkalinity  to  the  blood,  is  the  production  of  electrical  cur- 
rents. When  we  discover  that  two  substances,  one  arnd  and 
the  other  akaline,  in  opposite  negative  and  positive  conditions, 
separated  only  by  a  thin  membrane  permeable  to  both  (by  endos- 
mose  and  eocosmose  action),  and  in  contact  with  muscle  and  nervous 
matter,  as  observed  by  Liebig,  "  we  can  easily  see  how  electric 
currents  may  arise." 

The  facts  which  have  been  recapitulated  establish,  conclu- 
sively, the  excitation  of  electro-dynamic  action  in  animal  bodies^ 
and  the  propagation  of  it  through  the  nerves,  in  obedience  to 
the  will.     The  propagation  of  this  electric  action  must  be  effect- 
ed in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  by  establishing  a  circuit  of  electro- 
polarization.     Considering  the  ends  of  the  nerves  terminating  in 
the  brain,  to  represent  the  ends  of  the  far-extended  wires  termi- 
nating in  the  office  of  an  electric  telegraph,  it  becomes  a  curious 
question,  whether  the  movements  of  the  terminal  points  of  the 
nerves,  in  closing  the  circuits,  are  produced  by  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  the  will  independently  of  electric  agency,  or  intermedi- 
ately through  the  agency  of  the  "luciform  vehicle,  "  as  suggested 
by  Galen. 

Although  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter  may  be 
inscrutable,  yet  the  question  admits  of  scrutiny,  whether  the 
mind  acts  directly  upon  the  grosser  matter  of  the  ends  of  the 
nerves,  to  establish  the  connection  between  the  surfaces  and  internal 
parts  of  the  muscles ;  or  upon  the  excited  electric  medium  in  the 
minuter  circuits  within  the  cells  of  the  brain,  to  produce  the  move- 
ments which  close  the  circuits  of  the  ends  of  the  motor  nerves 
terminating  in  the  brain.  To  establish  more  powerfully  external 
circuits,  as  described  of  the  use  of  Bday  Batteries,  in  operating 
telegraphic  wires,  the  minutest  organic  mechanisms  of  the  tissues 
of  th6  brain  might  be  adequate. 


Microscopic  observations  and  phyaiologieal  investigati 
have  not  yet  been  directed  to  this  question,  to  determine  the! 
above  stated. 

After  ascertaining,  by  practical  experiments,  that  muaot 
oontractious,  and  consequently  animal  motive-power,  are  ini 
diately  producible  by  the  excitation  of  electric  currents, — ^if 
admit  that  muscular  coutroctiond  or  movements  of  organic 
znations,  are  also  producible  at  the  pleasure  of  volition,  it 
,  petidently  of  electrical  agency, — we  must  believe  that  there  « 
two  independent  causes  for  producing  precisely  the  same  eS 
This  would  be  au  anomaly  in  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact  of  the  paramount  energy  of 
tion  of  electric  currents  in  producing  the  effects  of  muaoi 
contractions,  Matteucci,  in  his  treatise  explanatory  of  the  ] 
bable  cause  of  the  Nervous  Forces  of  living  beings,  conai( 
tbat  electric  excitation  and  discharges  are  rather  the  result  t 
ihe  precedent  cause,  of  muscular  contractions. 


INVOLUNTARY   MUSCDLAB  C0NTR4.CT10NS. 

Although  the  wilt  has  not  an  immediate  influence  in  quid! 
log  or  retarding  the  movementd  of  the  muscles  constituting 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  yet  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
!bnagination  has  an  instantaneous  iuBueuce  in  producing  thii 
Bult.  The  pulsations  become  quickened  by  ardent  desires,  ho 
and  fears,  without  any  eflbrt  of  volition  to  influence  them. 

To  explain  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  we  may  bq|^ 
that  the  more  rapidly-bounding  pulsations  induce  an  accelen 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  a  quicker  breath 
■whereby  the  carbon  of  the  blood  is  more  rapidly  burnt, 
consequently  a  more  energetic  development  of  physical  fonx 
ayailable.  It  appears  that  this  increased  pulsation  of  the  heai 
expressly  designed  to  prepare  the  animal  mechanism  for  s 
TJgorous  developments  of  its  powers. 

Considering  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  actually 
termittiug  spasmodic  contractiona  of  the  musclea  of  that  or{ 
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produced  by  the  intermitted  propagation  of  electric  action,  it 
would  be  desirable  for  physiologists  to  ascertain  if  there  be 
not  some  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  nerves  of  the  internal 
mechanism  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  which  may  subserve  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  functions  of  a  self-acting  electrical 
"  current-changer."  In  the  mechanical  action  of  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  subjected  to  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  the  blood,  there  is  ample  scope  for  some  arrangement 
of  the  nervous  tissues  to  constitute  a  perfect  mechanism  of  the 
kind  suggested,  and  adequate  to  producing  the  regularly -inter- 
mitted and  involuntary  contractions  of  the  heart. 

From  the  instantaneous  mode  in  which  the  spasmodic  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  are  felt  throughout  the  extremities  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  at  the  lower  extremities,  where 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  blood  is  more  intense;  and  from 
the  fact  that  in  elastic  tubes  under  moderate  tensions  of  pressure, 
impulses  imparted  to  fluids  are  transmitted  progressively^  to  re- 
mote distances,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  at  the 
instant  of  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart, 
there  ensues  a  simultaneous  spasmodic  action  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  arterial  system.    The  projectile  force  exhi- 
bited by  the  intermittent  jets  of  blood,  spouting  from  severed  ar- 
teries remote  from  the  heart,  and  in  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
body,  appear  to  be  too  energetic  and  simultaneous,  to  be  entirely 
ascribable  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart  alone. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF   THE  EXHAUSTION    OF    MUSCULAR  ACTION  PRO- 
DUCING FATIGUE,   WEAKNESS,   AND  SLEEP. 

Inasmuch  as  even  the  "  least  movement  of  the  finger  con- 
sumes force, "  as  observed  by  Liebig,  and  as  the  very  heaving  of 
the  chest,  and  muscular  contractions  of  the  heart  during  sleep, 
also  require  the  development  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force, 
there  must  be  a  continuous  excitation,  to  compensate  for  this 
continuous  action  of  mechanical  impulses. 

When  the  impulses  of  mechanical  force  are  developed  in  the 
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body  to  an  extreme  degree,  the  excitation  of  the  cause  of  the 
impulses  does  not  keep  pace  with  their  exhaustion.  The  effort 
of  volition  ceases  to  control  the  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles ;  and  finally,  the  whole  power  of  controlling  voluntary 
movements  of  the  body  ceases;  the  involuntary  movements  of 
the  heart  and  chest  absorbing  all  the  remaining  animal  motive- 
power.  When  the  exciting  cause  of  muscular  contractions 
thus  wanes,  the  relaxation  of  energy  is  ascribed  to  weakness 
and  fatigue.  It  is  manifest  that  these  phenomena  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  absence  of  an  exciting  cause. 

This  subject  of  the  exhaustion  of  muscular  energy,  recogniz- 
ed by  the  term  fatigue^  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
scrutinizing  attention  of  physiologists.  It  admits  of  explanation 
only,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  cause  of  mus- 
cular contractions ;  and  deeming  this  cause  to  originate  from  elec- 
trical excitation,  we  may  hence  consider  these  phenomena  as 
serving  further  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  motive-power  of 
animals,  as  originating  from  electrical  excitation.  If  muscular 
contractions  be  produced  by  the  action  of  electric  currents,  then 
it  follows  that  fatigue  and  weariness  are  the  result  of  exhausted 
powers  of  electrical  excitation. 

The  remarkable  narration  given  by  Humboldt  of  the  exhausted 
powers  of  muscular  action,  or  fatigue,  of  the  electrical  eels,  in 
their  conflict  with  the  horses,  driven  into  the  water  among  them 
on  purpose  to  exhaust  their  powers  of  action,  serves  admirably 
to  illustrate  the  parallel  between  fatigue,  and  enfeebled  powers  of 
developing  electrical  action.  He  states  that  "  gradually,  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  unequal  conflict  became  diminished,  the  ex- 
hausted eels  dispersing — for  they  require  a  long  repose  and 
abundance  of  food  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  galvanic  force  expended.^^ 

In  the  gradually  waning  power  of  muscular  action,  resulting 
from  the  continuous  labors  of  the  day,  and  in  the  nightly  restora- 
tion of  the  powers  of  vigorous  action,  accumulated,  as  it  were, 
during  the  motionless  repose  of  the  muscles,  whilst  the  breathing 
and  chemical  decomposition  of  food  in  the  lungs  goes  on  uninter- 
ruptedly, we  have  apparently  the  resemblance  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  electrical  excitation  in  connection  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
muscles,  as  in  the  surfaces  of  Leyden  jars,  ready  for  future  use. 
This  probably  constitutes   the    renovation  of  the  exhausted 
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powers  of  vitality  "by  kind  nature's  sweet  restorer, — ^balmy 
sleep." 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  rigidity  and  tension  of  the  mns- 
cles,  which  commonly  takes  place  soon  after  death ;  so  that  it  be- 
comes diflScult  to  bend  the  joints  of  limbs,  which  are  readily  flex- 
ible at  the  moment  death  ensues.  This  phenomenon  appears  to 
exhibit  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  sudden  and  general 
rigidity  of  muscular  contraction,  induced  by  the  uncontrolled 
diffusion  of  electrical  action. 

Where  there  is  no  movement  of  muscles,  there  can  be  but  a 
small  extent  of  development  of  electric  currents ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  may  anticipate  a  very  trifling  extent  of  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter.  In  the  state  of  the  torpidity  or  hyber- 
nation OP  animals,  vitality  appears  to  become  nearly  extinct 
Just  sufficient  excitation  is  sustained  in  the  bodies  of  such  ani- 
mals to  prevent  the  Zoo-dynamic  supremacy  from  becoming  ex- 
tinct. 


TORPOR,    OR    STUNNING   EFFECTS,   PRODUCIBLE    BY  PERCUSSION. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  violent  blow  upon  any  portion  of  the 
nervous  tissues  of  animal  bodies  produces  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  powers  of  sensation,  and  of  vitality,  which  occurs  when  men 
and  animals  fall  upon  bard  bodies,  or  when  they  are  subjected  to 
violent  blows.  A  slight  percussion  of  the  brain  is  sufficient  to- 
prevent  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  body  from  transmitting  the^ 
cause  of  motive-power  to  the  motor  muscles,  or  the  cause  o 
sensations  from  the  muscles  to  this  organ. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mechani- 
cal percussion  of  bodies  is  always  attended  with  the  development 
of  electrical  excitation.     We  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  similar 
electric  disturbance  must  ensue  whenever  the  organic  matter  oF 
living  bodies  is  subjected  to  this  kind  of  mechanical  action.    The 
process  of  exciting  steel  bars  and  needles  by  percussion  with  a 
hammer,  has  been  described  at  page  472.     The  percussion  pro- 
duced by  dropping  steel  needles,  whilst  held  in  certain  relative 
positions,  in  regard  to  the  westward  circulation  of  the  terrestrial 
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electric  currents,  it  has  also  been  shown,  will  induce  such  an  ex- 
citation of  them,  as  to  convert  them  into  permanent  magnets ;  and 
the  further  development  of  their  magnetic  forces  admits  of  being 
reversed  by  percussion  in  falling,  in  particular  positions.  Ad- 
mitting that  such  blows  produce  the  effect  of  temporarily  sus- 
pending, and  of  reversing,  the  latent  electric  currents  naturally 
circulating  throughout  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  living  animal 
bodies,  as  they  are  supposed  to  circulate  about,  or  among,  the 
atoms  of  excited  steel  magnets ;  and  admitting  that  muscular 
contractions  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  electric  currents,  we 
may  rationally  calculate  that  similar  reversals  or  suspensions  of 
such  currents  may  be  producible  by  percussion  on  the  sensitively 
electroscopic  tissues  of  the  bodies  of  living  animals.  Intense 
pain  may  be  the  result  of  inducing  an  extraordinary  tendency  of 
such  excited  currents  toward  the  brain ;  and  a  total  insensibility 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  percussion  which  reverses  such 
currents. 

On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  the  torpor,  convul- 
sions, and  death,  which  sometimes  suddenly  ensue  from  drinking 
cold  water.  In  this  case,  we  may  consider  that  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature  in  the  stomach  serves  to  induce  thermo-electric 
excitations,  which,  for  a  time,  may  reverse  or  counteract  the  nat- 
ural circulation  of  the  currents,  and  produce  such  a  paralysis  of 
the  functions  of  that  organ,  as  may  essentially  prevent  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  phenomenon  of  life.  The  suddenness 
of  the  death  which  ensues  from  drinking  cold  water,  whilst  the 
external  portions  of  the  body  are  excited  by  extraordinary  heat, 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  explainable  on  no  other  principle  than  the 
reversal  of  the  established  order  of  the  latent  circulating  currents 
established  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain. 

It  might  possibly  be  a  beneficial  experiment,  for  recovering 
persons  prostrated  by  imprudently  drinking  cold  water,  to  intro- 
duce the  conducting  wire  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  inclosed  within 
the  India-rubber  tube  of  a  stomach-pump,  or  other  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  into  the  sac  of  the  stomach,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying this  exciting  stimulus  to  re-establish  the  disturbed  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  connected  with  this  important  ex- 
citing organ  of  the  body. 
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MEDICAL  EFFECTS  PRODUCIBLE  BY  ARnFICIALLY-BXCITED 

ELECTRIC  ACnOK. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  constitution  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  properties  of  the  compound  substances  employed  as 
medicines  to  affect  them,  has  driven  medical  students  to  make 
many  interesting  experiments  to  promote  success  in  the  practice 
of  the  '^  healing  art"  The  influences  of  the  various  kinds  ci 
compound  substances,  denominated  Drugs  and  Medicines,  are  ex- 
erted by  their  contact  with  the  organs  of  living  bodies,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  various  kinds  of  elementary  atoms  produce 
electro-dynamic  action  on  being  reciprocally  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other.  For  this  reason,  students  of  medicine  have  de- 
voted themselves  more  particularly  to  the  examination  of  the 
Chemical,  or,  as  we  have  considered  it,  of  the  Electro-mechanical 
action,  producible  by  presenting  various  kinds  of  compound  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  living  organs.  For  this  reason,  mankind 
are  indebted  to  the  labors  and  researches  of  members  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine  for  many  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  Chemistry  and  in  the  science  of  Electro-dynamics.  The  "  gifts 
of  Medicine  to  the  Arts"  have  been  truly  munificent 

Vast  numbers  of  experiments  have  been  tried  to  test  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  application  of  the  exciting  powers  of  electrical 
currents  in  curing  various  maladies,  to  which  the  human  body  is 
subjected.  In  some  cases  of  morbid  conditions  of  certain  organs 
of  the  body,  decided  benefit  has  been  found  to  be  derived  from 
the  persevering  application  of  electrical  currents  and  shocks. 
These  have  proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  the  vital 
functions,  promoting  glandular  secretions,  quickening  the  pulse, 
and  promoting  insensible  perspiration.  Eheumatic  contractions 
and  pains  have  been,  in  some  cases,  essentially  relieved  by  this 
agency  of  electricity. 

Great  caution  is  requisite,  however,  in  applying  shocks  from 
powerful  electrical  batteries  to  the  head,  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
delicate  tissues  of  the  brain.  It  is  well  known  by  the  familiar 
experiment  of  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  animals  by  the  trans- 
mission of  a  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar  through  their  heads,  that 
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deleterious  effects  may  be  thus  produced.  For  medical  purposes, 
the  electrical  currents  are  usually  transmitted  from  the  ends  of 
pointed  wires,  so  as  to  produce  a  breeze,  or  aura,  as  it  is  termed, 
upon  the  diseased  parts ;  or  a  succession  of  sparks  from  the  Prime 
Conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  has  been  employed.  But  the 
most  favorable  mode  of  the  application  of  the  stimulating  effects 
of  electricity  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  magneto-electric 
apparatus,  represented  by  figure  99,  page  391. 

But  it  seems  probable  that  no  very  decisive  results  can  ever 
be  expected  to  occur  from  the  application  of  electric  currents  to 
the  external  portions  of  the  body.  Until  the  electrical  agency  can 
be  brought  to  act  upon  glands  and  internal  portions  of  the  body, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  by  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed to  be  operated  upon,  we  have  no  more  reason  to  expect 
that  the  respective  functions  of  the  animal  organs  will  become 
stimulated  thereby,  than  to  expect  that  the  various  contrivances 
of  the  electro-magnetic  machinery  of  the  lecture-room  can  be 
operated  by  applying  to  them  electric  excitation  in  different  ways 
from  those  originally  designed  to  produce  their  calculated  sys- 
tematic operations. 

Hemarkable  appearances  of  Insects,  produced  by  means  of  long- 
continued  Oalvanic  Currents. 

Among  the  most  surprising  facts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  influence  of  electricity  on  animal  life,  is  that  stated  by 
Mr.  Crosse,  as  having  occurred  during  a  course  of  experiments, 
whi?h  he  made  with  a  view  of  decomposing  and  recomposing 
crysials  of  quartz,  lime,  malachite,  and  various  other  minerals, 
by  tbe  slow,  and  long-continued  action  of.  a  galvanic  battery. 
These  experiments  were  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Bristol,  in  1836 ;  and  the  author  of  them  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Geological  committee,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as  "  a 
philosopher  who  had  made  great  discoveries  by  the  use  of  a  brick 
with  a  hole  in  it,  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water." 

After  detailing  experiments  showing  the  deposition  of  crys- 
tals of  various  mineral  substances,  decomposed  and  recomposed, 
between  the  sur&ces  of  porous  bricks  kept  in  a  state  of  long- 
continued  electrical  excitation,  by  means  of  sustaining  galvanic 
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batteries,  Mr.  Crosse  noticed  the  appearance  of  excrescences  from 
the  sides  of  a  stony  mass,  consisting  of  flinty  matter. 

After  establishing  the  electrical  current  daring  eighteen  days, 
these  excrescences  became  enlarged,  and  seven  or  eight  filaments, 
each  of  them  longer  than  the  excrescence  from  which  it  grew, 
made  their  appearance  on  each  of  the  protuberances.  On  the 
twenty-second  day  these  protuberances  became  more  elevated  and 
distinct,  and  on  the  twenty -sixth  day,  "  each  figure  assumed  the 
form  of  a  perfect  insect,  standing  erect  on  a  few  bristles,  which 
formed  its  tail.  Mr.  Crosse  supposed  that  these  appearances  were 
incipient  mineral  formations,  until  he  plainly  perceived  these  little 
creatures  to  move  their  legs  on  the  twenty-eighth  day.  "In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  they  separated  themselves,  and  moved  about 
with  pleasure."  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  about  a  hundrecL. 
of  them  made  their  appearance  on  the  stone. 

In  stating  these  facts,  Mr.  Crosse  observes,  "  I  have  never  ven — 
tured  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  their  birth."  The  most  simple 
supposition  that  occurred  to  him  was,  that  they  might  possibly 
have  originated  from  ova  deposited  by  insects  floating  in  the  air, 
and  hatched  by  electric  action.  In  neither  the  water  nor  minerals 
used,  could  the  same  insects  be  discovered  by  the  most  critical 
examinations,  and  repeated  experiments. 

In  subsequent  experiments,  the  same  insects  (which  it  appeal 
are  found  to  be  of  the  genus  Acarus,  a  sort  of  spider,  but  of  a 
species  not  hitherto  observed)  made  their  appearance  in  electrijid 
solutions  of  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  copper^  of  sulphates  of  iron^  ind 
sulphate  of  zinc^  in  Jluosilisic  acid^  etc.  Mr.  Weekes  repeated  some 
other  experiments  with  silicate  of  potash,  and  ferro-cyajiuret  of  po- 
tassium^ inclosed  beneath  glass  receivers,  inverted  over  mercury, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  to  exclude  all  extraneous 
communications,  in  some  cases  previously  filling  the  receivers 
with  oxygen  gas.  "  After  an  uninterrupted  action  of  an  electri- 
cal current  on  these  substances  for  upwards  of  a  year,  insects 
have  made  their  appearance,  in  every  respect  resembling  those  pro- 
duced in  the  experiments' made  by  Mr.  Crosse." 

These  insects,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  brought  into  existence 
and  activity  in  strong  acid  solutions,  which  destroy  the  living  prin- 
ciple in  most  other  beings,  and  their  origin,  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  given  rise  to  many  curious  speculations. 
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Mr.  Noad  states  that  Mr.  Weekes,  in  some  of  his  recent  ex- 
periments, connected  with  the  curious  production  of  insects  by 
the  long  continued  presence  of  electrical  currents,  found  swarms 
of  acari,  which  continued  to  appear  for  three  or  four  months ;  when 
a  host  of  other  kinds  of  insects  followed,  and,  very  shortly  after, 
all  the  acari  disappeared.  "  I  am  not  certain,"  he  says,  "  but  I  think 
they  were  eaten  by  the  new  comers,  which  are  altogether  of  ano- 
ther genus.    This  I  know,  that  they  are  very  strange  creatures." 

That  there  must  be  some  peculiarly  stimulating  power  in 
electric  currents,  when  long  continued,  to  develope  vital  excita- 
tion, where  none  would  otherwise  occur,  appears  to  be  manifest 
fix)m  the  result  of  these  very  curious  experiments.  But  con- 
sidering, as  we  have  done,  the  originating  cause  of  the  ex- 
citation developed  by  the  decompositions  of  the  zinc  in  the  gal- 
vanic battery  to  be  due  to  solar  excitation  upon  the  organs  of 
plants,  in  producing  the  charcoal  and  coke  used  in  reducing 
zinc  from  its  natural  condition  of  an  ore,  to  its  temporary  con- 
dition of  a  glittering  metal,  it  may  not  be  deemed  any  more 
wonderful  that  this  secondary  action  of  electric  excitation  should 
develope  organic  force,  than  that  the  primary  action  of  solar  ex- 
citation should  quicken  into  life  the  myriads  of  insects  which 
appear  in  the  vernal  sunshine. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  RENDERING  ANIMAL  MOTIVE-POWER  MOST  EF- 
FICIENTLY AVAILABLE  FOR  LABOR,  BY  THE  COMBUSTION  OF 
ORGANIC  FORMATIONS  OF  CARBON  IN  THEIR  LUNGS. 

In  tracing  the  excitation  of  Animal  Power,  by  means  of  the 
combustion  of  organic  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  lungs  of 
animals,  it  will  be  here  in  place  to  consider  the  philosophical 
means  of  rendering  efficiently  available  the  greatest  extent  of 
impulses  of  mechanical  force  thereby  developed,  and  available 
for  useful  purposes  of  labor. 

The  contraction  of  animal  muscles  being  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  development  of  animal  power,  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  contraction  of  animal  muscles  being  dependent  on  the  animal 
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will,  it  coDsequently  follows,  as  an  unavoidable  conclxision,  that 
in  order  to  render  animal  power  most  efficiently  available,  there 
must  be  a  primary  excitation  of  the  will. 

The  prospect  of  the  reward  of  food  is  sufficient  to  excite  the 
Will  of  brute  animals  to  exert  muscular  contractions  in  effective 
labor.  Their  limited  intelligence  is  bounded  by  the  prospect  of 
a  supply  of  their  physical  wants.  They  have  no  higher  hopes 
than  the  gratification  of  their  animal  wants,  nor  more  oppressive 
fears  than  the  anticipations  of  bodily  pain.  The  will  of  brute 
animals  to  labor  is  therefore  excited  to  the  utmost  by  the  proffer 
of  tempting  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  terrific  lash  on  the 
other.  Thus,  the  dog  may  be  induced  cheerfully,  or  compulsorily, 
to  exert  his  muscular  powers  in  drawing  loads  for  his  master,  and 
in  turning  the  machinery  of  a  churn,  and  of  a  spit ;  urged  by 
the  lure  of  hope  to  share  in  the  products  of  his  toil,  or  by  the- 
fear  of  suffering  pain.     Even  the  most  humble  of  brute  animals^ 

the  pig,  may  be  induced  to  perform  services  involving  the  ap 

parent  exercise  of  refined  sagacity  of  literary  labors,  by  selectin^^ 
alphabetical  cards,  to  spell  the  names  of  many  biped  spectators,.^^ 
who  are  not  able  to  accomplish  the  same  task. 

To  the  superior  intelligence  of  man,  higher  inducements  ai 
requisite  to  excite  the  utmost  energy  of  the  will  to  labor,  than 
daily  supply  of  food  and  raiment.     Hopes  of  progress  in  im 
proving  both  physical  and  intellectual  conditions,  are  incentive 
of  the   human   will,   essentially  necessary  for   developing  th 


greatest  extent  of  muscular  energy.     Despair,  on  the  contrary, 
paralyzes  the  control  of  muscular  contractions,  in  extreme  cases 
even  inducing  stupor,  or  inability  to  move  at  all.    As  a  substitute 
for  Hope,  the  lash  of  the  task-master  is  applied. 

The  excitement  of  the  will  to  labor,  induced  by  hope,  being 
agreeable,  is  continuously  sustained.  The  excitement  induced  by 
fear,  is  intermittent  and  spasmodic,  ill-directed,  and  grudgingly 
applied. 

Mechanical  philosophy  thus  unmistakably  demonstrates,  that 
the  greatest  extent  of  animal  power,  producible  by  the  combustion 
of  food  in  the  lungs,  can  only  be  developed  by  kindly  exciting 
the  will  with  animating  hopes  of  adequate  rewards,  in  the  form 
of  tcages,  for  the  performance  of  Voluntary  Labor.  Indeed, 
Involuntary  labor  appears  to  be  a  paradox  in  mechanical  science, 
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and  essentially  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  greatest  extent  of  the  available  products  of  human  labor. 
In  voluntary  labor  there  are  found  to  be  two  elements  to  be 
considered,  which  affect  the  development  of  muscular  action. 
£qaivalents  are  estimated  in  specific  extents  of  muscular  exertions^ 
and  in  specific  extents  of  time. 

When  the  element  of  time  is  excluded,  full  scope  is  given  for 
the  most  vigorous  muscular  powers  of  laboring  men.  This  result 
is  accomplished  by  proffering  rewards  proportionate  to  the  extent 
of  muscular  action,  as  in  the  familiar  system  o{  job  work.  Time, 
or  labor  by  the  day,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  incentive  more  speedily 
to  obtain  the  stipulated  compensation.  About  one-fiflb  greater 
extent  of  effective  labor  may  be  commonly  calculated  upon  as 
tlie  result  of  the  system  of  job  workj  than  where  labor  is  paid  for 
ty  the  day,  or  by  the  time  of  continuance  of  muscular  action. 

But  in  work  admitting  of  slightful  execution,  this  efficient 
system  requires  the  exercise  of  increased  precautionary  vigilance 
'to  insure  the  quality  from  becoming  deteriorated  by  the  baste  to 
su^complish  the  quantity.  It  is  by  judiciously  combining  these 
elementary  principles,  with  fair  considerations  that  the  laborer  is 
^worthy  of  his  hire,  that  the  greatest  success  is  obtained  by  civil 
engineers. 

The  hope  of  obtaining  advantageous  exchanges  of  labor  for 
-wages  constitutes  the  incentive  of  self-interest,  and  the  prime 
conservative  principle  of  animal  existence;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  social  life. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  Self-interest  and  Selfishness. 
The  former  implies  the  promotion  of  one's  own  happiness  and 
advantage,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  promoting  the  hap- 
piness and  advantage  of  others;  whereas  Sdfishness  implies  a 
desire  to  accomplish  the  same  result  without  reference  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  Self-interest  is  not,  therefore,  promoted  by 
selfish  conduct  Gross  ignorance  of  Irue  Self  interest^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  manifested  by  selfish  persons ;  and  their  frequent  disap- 
pointments in  their  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  happiness,  if  strictly 
noted,  would  prove  a  sufficient  warning  for  all  men  to  avoid  this 
erroneous  course.  It  is  an  ignorance  of  true  self-interest, — a  mis- 
taken idea  of  what  is  conducive  to  well-being,  which  deludes 
men  into  the  belief  that  permanent  positive  good  can  ever  result 
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from  the  infriDgeraent  of  any  of  the  physical  or  moral  laws  which 
govern  our  nature.  The  immediate  apparent  fruition  of  en- 
joyment of  inebriety,  or  of  success  in  dishonesty,  theft,  or  rob- 
bery, does  often  unfortunately  mislead  men  into  the  unhappy 
error  of  supposing  that  such  actions  are  really  sources  of  good,  or 
beneficial  in  promoting  Self-interest ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
these  causes  are  all  thoroughly  condemned  by  the  results  of  human 
experience,  and  branded  with  the  name  oi  faults, — a  word  derived 
from  the  original  Latin  term,  fallo,  I  deceive,  denoting  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  judgment  which  arrives  at  conclusions  so  pemicions 
to  Self-interest. 

Self-interest,   and  success  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are 
therefore  immutably  based  on  the  government  of  the  original 
mechanical  impulses  excited  by  the  volitions,  in  accordance  with 
•the  truly  divine  precept  of  "  good  will  to  men." 

By  following  up  this  train  of  reasoning,  it  appears  that  the 
"Mechanics  of  Nature,"  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  is  really 
the  systematic  carrying  out  of  a  sublimely  conceived  design  to 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  thus 
to  extend  throughout  infinite  space  a  benign  plan  of  universal 

BENEFICENCE. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LABOR  IN  DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

It  appears  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  surprise  to  intelligent 
men,  that  there  should  exist  extraordinary  differences  in  the 
pecuniary  rewards,  or  prices,  paid  for  the  work  of  a  laborift  man, 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  when  there  is  sdittle 
difference  in  the  pecuniary  prices  of  the  food  which  consti^ 
the  basis  of  the  support  of  laborers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  daily  wages  for  a  laborer  is  aboi 
one  dollar ;— in  England,  seventy-five  cents ; — in  France,  abouC| 
three  francs,  or  fifty-six  cents; — in  some  parts  of  Austria  and 
Poland,  about  "half  of  the  last-named  price ; — whilst  in  the  East 
iies  and  China,  only  ten  or  twelve  cents  constitute  the  value 
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of  the  labor  of  a  man  for  one  day.  A  given  quantity  of  flour 
and  rice  contains  about  an  equal  amount  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  which,  when  burnt  in  the 
lungs  of  laborers  in  either  of  the  above-named  countries,  will 
produce  about  an  equal  amount  of  impulses  of  physical  force. 
This  being  admitted,  it  becomes  an  interesting  investigation  to 
trace  the  cause  of  the  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  wages 
paid  for  a  day's  labor  in  different  countries? 

In  estimating  the  price  of  human  labor,  constituting  wages^  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  another  element  of 
power,  distinct  from  mere  physical  force,  viz.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  effective  modes  of  rendering  physical  force  advantageously  availa- 
ble. By  combining  the  comparatively  feeble  physical  power  of 
a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  action  of  natural  motive- 
power,  as  applied  in  imparting  impulses  through  machinery,  the 
result  of  a  day's  labor  admits  of  being  augmented,  in  many  cases, 
more  than  an  hundred  fold.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  in  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  the  daily 
labor  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  this  combination 
of  the  extraordinary  power  of  knowledge  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  productive  of  more  exchangeable  values  than  brute 
force  unskilfully  directed. 

In  the  labors  of  agriculture,  the  inhabitant  of  an  isle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  may  exert  the  same  amount  of  physical  force  with 
his  hoe  composed  of  a  pearl  shell,  as  a  laborer  exerts  in  holding 
a  plough  in  England,  or  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  combina- 
tion of  the  more  effective  power  of  the  horse,  with  the  more 
effective  agency  of  the  machine  operated  by  his  motive-power, 
stamps  a  twenty  fold  greater  value  on  the  labor  of  the  plough- 
man, as  measured  by  a  twenty  fold  greater  production  of  the 
food  which  constitutes  a  common  standard  of  the  relative  value 
of  a  day's  labor.  So  also  in  the  labor  of  Manufactures,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  ages  past  one  man  in  England  has  actually  pro- 
duced more  value  in  spinning  cotton  fabrics,  than  several  hun- 
dred persons  in  India,  with  the  single  spindle  and  distaff.  And 
this  contrast  may  be  extended  throughout  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  human  industry,  in  favor  of  the  greater  exchangeable 
values  produced  ia  England. 

In  the  northern  States  of  America,  judging  from  personal  ob- 
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servation,  there  is  gained  by  extraordiDary  advantages  of  water- 
power,  and  of  intelligently  applied  labor,  combined  with  im- 
provements of  machinery,  and  cheap  fertile  lands,  about  as  much 
more  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products,  as  is  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
wages  paid  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

An  intelligent  and  experienced  navigator  has  stated  to  me, 
as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  executing  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  in  the  repairs  of  his  ships  in  Holland,  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  British  East  Indies,  that  the  cost 
of  the  labor  has  averaged  very  nearly  the  same,  although  the 
rates  of  the  wages  of  ship  carpenters  vary  in  these  several  coun- 
tries from  about  55  cents  to  200  cents  per  day. 

A  "servant  of  all  work,"  in  England  and  in  the  Uni 
States,  performs  the  labor  of  three  or  four  servants  in  a  house 
hold  in  Calcutta  and  Canton ;  and  receives  three  or  four  fold  thi 
amount  of  wages. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  pecuniary  standard  of  the  price  oi 
wages  for  a  day's  labor  in  different  countries,  is  a  pretty 
standard  test  of  the  relative  available  advantages  of  natural  mo- 
tive-power combined  with  the  intelligence  and  mechanical  know< 
ledge  existing  in  such  countries. 


CAUSE   OF  SOLAR  EXCITATION,  AS  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  CONTIN 
OUS  rROPAGATION  OF  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  ACTION. 


"  Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world." — Cowper, 


Having  thus  far  traced  to  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  th 
sun  the  originating  cause  of  the  variously  modified  static  condi — 
tions  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  Inorganic  and  Organic  Forma-' 
tions,  and  the  variously  modified  resultant  electro-dynamic  im- 
pulses propagated  therefrom  on  every  recoil  of  such  groupingsr 
from  constrained  static  conditions  to  natural  static  conditions, 
it  next   becomes  a  most   interesting  and  important  question, 
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in  pursuing  these  investigations  of  the  sources  of  Natural  Mo- 
tive-Power, What  sxistains  the  ekctro-dynamic  excitation  of  the 
sunt 

Although  this  question  may  be  deemed  as  somewhat  trans- 
cending the  present  limits  of  physical  science,  yet  a  philosophi- 
cal consideration  of  it  cannot  be  finally  avoided,  when  the  fact  is 
established,  that  the  electro-dynamic  action  of  the  sun  controls 
the  states  of  relative  motion  and  rest  of  all  the  matter  of  the  pla- 
netary system. 

Sufficient  facts  have  been  detailed  in  the  previous  pages  to 
warrant  the  deduction,  stated  at  page  311,  that  there  cannot  oc- 
cur the  movement  of  one  body  near  another,  without  disturbing 
the  electro-static  condition  of  both  bodies,  and  without  produ- 
cing the  consequent  development  of  electro-dynamic  action  and 
reaction  between  them.  In  treating  of  the  reciprocal  mechani- 
cal action  of  bodies  in  motion  near  each  other,  it  has  been  there 
also  premised,  that  the  science  of  astronomy  teaches  us  that 
all  the  worlds  of  the  planetary  system  are  actually  in  a  state  of 
inconceivably  rapid  motion.  The  original  design  of  their  rapid 
motion  must  have  been  to  excite  and  sustain  a  continuous  elec- 
tro-dynamic action,  not  only  between  the  masses  at  sensible 
distances,  but  also  between  all  their  component  atoms  at  insen- 
sible distances.  This  action  is  recognizable  by  the  general 
terms  of  Attraction,  Repulsion,  and  Polarity,  and  by  the  spe- 
cific terms  of  Light,  Heat,  Electrical  action.  Gravitation,  Cohe- 
sion, Magnetism,  &c.  It  remains  now  to  illustrate  these  conclu- 
sions by  further  details  of  facts. 

That  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  induces  a  dis- 
turbance of  its  electro-static  condition,  and  the  excitation  of  elec- 
tric currents  from  east  to  west  about  the  earth's  surface,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  figure  27,  page  229,  and  by  figure  45  page  25Q. 
Even  the  passage  of  clouds  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been 
discovered  to  produce  electric  currents,  traversing  the  fields  be- 
neath them. 

"  There  is  no  distance  so  great  that  inductive  action  cannot 
take  place  through  it,"  Professor  Faraday  affirms,  (Experimen- 
tal Sesearches,  page  411.)  In  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  he  quotes  experiments  indicative  of  the  probability 
that  the  electro-dynamic  action  would  ''  appear  at  a  distance  of 
50 
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200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time;"  and  that  a  power,  equal  to 
that  of  a  destructive  thunder-storm,  adequate  to  rending  oaks 
and  massive  rocks,  and  to  producing  electrical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions of  incredible  extent,  might  be  propagated  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  in  this  brief  interval  of  time. 

There  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the  heavenly  bodies 
should  have  been  put  in  motion  with  the  velocity  of  about  a 
thousand  miles  per  minute  in  the  space  of  the  heavens,  instead 
of  being  stationarily  fixed  in  determinate  positions  at  rest  near 
each  other,  unless  it  be  this  special  design  of  inducing  continuous 
excitation  and  propagation  of  electro-dynamic  action. 

After  the  creation  of  the  worlds  of  matter  in  the  free 
surrounding  the  great  central  orb,  the  sun,  at  the  instant  they^y^  ^ 
began  to  move  in  obedience  to  Omnipotent  will,  their  electro-'i 
static  conditions  must  have  been  disturbed ;  and  there  must  ha^ 
commenced  simultaneously  a  mechanical  action  originating 
the  divine  will.     This  action  must  have  necessarily  become  pro 
pagated  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter  pervading  al 
space,  not  only  between  the  heavenly  bodies  at  sensible 
but  also  between  the  component  atoms  of  each  orb. 

The  facts  of  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  propagatef^^ 
through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  have  been  illustrated  icv  -£< 
every  chapter  of  the  preceding  inquiry  into  the  originating  soun>  ^i^w 
of  Natural  Motive-Power,  both  theoretically,  and  by  the  test  ocu^^oi 
practical  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  artificial  nppnrntni — r  'ff 
Eeprescntations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Attraction  and  Becipn^jP- 

rocal  revolving  movements  of  portions  of  inert  matter,  hav ^ 

been  illustrated,  such  as  take  place  among  the  natural  "mechacr:^' 
isms  of  the  heavens.''   Even  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  con"»  - 
plex  rings  about  the  central  orb  of  Saturn,  appears  to  exhibit  ^'MI 
analogy  to  the  helix  inclosing  the  bar  of  iron,  represented  by 
figure  38,  page  244. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  exterior  ring  of  this  planet  is 
nearly  200,000  miles  in  diameter,  whilst  its  thickness  has  been 
estimated  at  only  about  100  miles,  these  relative  dimensions  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  revolving  plates,  figures  66  and  67, 
whereby  intense  electric  currents  are  excitable.  The  movement 
of  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  has  been  computed  at  the  extreme 
velocity  of  about  1000  miles  per  minute ;  with  its  inner  edge  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  body  of  the  planet  by  a  space  of  only  about  2000 
miles.  On  beholding  this  revolving  apparatus  lighted  up  for 
human  observation  in  the  evening  sky,  we  may  well  feel  inspired 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  wonderful  mechani- 
cal arrangement  of  its  parts,  so  balanced  in  space,  that  these 
magnificent  circles,  with  their  inclosed  planet,  are  sustained  '^  with 
an  equilibrium  in  which  destruction  and  permanency  are  ever 
contending." 

The  rapid  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  it  has  been 
shown,  induces  the  circulation  of  electric  currents  from  east  to 
west  about  its  surface,  by  the  reaction  of  the  sun ;  which  reaction 
must  be  equal  to  the  action,  in  accordance  with  the  established 
law  of  mechanical  science.  There  must  also  be  an  equal  action 
of  the  currents  about  the  other  planets,  exciting  reacting  cur- 
rents about  the  solar  disk.  Hence  it  admits  of  theoretical  calcu- 
lation, that  the  intensity  of  the  electro-dynamic  reaction  of  the 
snn  must  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the 
action  of  all  the  planets  revolving  about  it. 

The  solar  system,  in  this  view,  becomes  resolvable  into  a  vast 
electrical  orrery,  owing  its  excited  electro-dynamic  powers  to  the 
first  impulses  impressed  upon  the  several  planets  by  the  Creator. 
It  represents  also  an  orrery,  combining  within  the  very  plan  of 
its  operation  a  self-sustaining  cause  of  the  continuous  propagation 
of  electro-dynamic  powers,  based  on  "  its  own  revolvency,"  as 
anticipated  in  the  almost  prophetic  verse  of  Cowper. 

The  preceding  facts  afford  a  rational  explanation  of  the  eleo> 
tro-mechanical  action  and  reaction,  constituting  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  also  a  rational  basis  for  the  estimation  of 
the  durability  of  solar  heat  and  light;  for  whilst  the  planets 
continue  to  move  with  their  present  velocities  about  the  sun,  its  power 
cf  propagating  electro-dynamic  reaction  must  continue  undiminished. 

Physical  science  becomes  thus  relieved  of  the  embarrassing 
question  of  the  source  of  the  supply  of  fuel  necessary  for  main-* 
taining  combustion,  as  a  cause  of  solar  heat  and  light ;  whilst 
there  is  at  the  same  time  famished  a  systematic  plan  in  tracing 
the  establishment  of  all  the  mechanical  static  and  dynamic  con- 
ditions of  terrestrial  matter,  to  the  variously  modified  propa- 
gations of  the  original  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  imparted 
by  the  Creator  to  the  worlds  of  the  planetary  systems  in  the  infi- 
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nite  space  of  the  heavens.  Mechanical  Philosophy  brings  ns  to 
the  unfaltering  recognition  of  the  sublime  truth,  that  the  Great 
First  Cause  is  the  original  source  of  all  natural  mo- 
tive-power. 


THE  electro-dynamic  EXCITATION  OF  THE  SUN  CONSIDEREUCX:  3 
TO  BE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  OCCUPANCY  OF  ITS  SURFACiar^IZ 
BY  LIVING  BEINGS. 

By  reasoning  from  analogy,  there  appear  to  be  very  stron] 
reasons  for  entertaining  the  belief  that  the  sun  may  not  be  a 
torrid  globe  of  consuming  fire,  and  of  billows  of  ignited  lava, 
was  once  generally  supposed.  For  the  fact  is  experimentally  d< 
monstrable,  that  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  intense  lij 
and  heat,  rivalling  the  efiulgent  disk  of  the  sun  itself,  are  actual] 
producible  between  two  charcoal  points,  without  igniting 
readily  combustible  substance.  This  familiar  experiment  pn>v^  -es 
that  even  were  the  mass  of  the  sun  composed  of  a  material  fa  j| 
as  readily  inflammable  as  charcoal,  and  were  its  surface  ^nvelop^^ved 
by  an  atmosphere  containing  as  much  oxygen  as  the  eartbz^h's 
atmosphere  contains,  it  might  remain  unignited,  whilst  its  atmc^^os- 
phere  is  surrounded  by  sufficiently  intense  electric  currents  to 

produce  the  dazzling  action  on  the  eyes  of  sentient  beings,  whL^BBch 
has  been  described  at  page  626. 

The  external  portion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  occasiona" 
brightened  by  a  resplendent  illumination  of  electric  excitatit 
recognized  as  the  Aurora  Borealis;  whereby  the  canopy  of 
heavens  becomes  lighted  up,  as  it  were  with  radiant  flames, 
the  eye  of  a  sentient  being  stationed  at  the  distance  of  the 
from  the  earth,  this  planet  would  exhibit  at  such  times  a 
luminous  appearance  of  waving  billows  of  light.     The  phe^^o- 
menon  of  this  excitation  has  been  ascribed  (page  624)  to  the  elec- 
tro-dynamic reaction  of  the  sun. 

If  the  sun  produce  this  electro-dynamic  excitation  of  the  etortb's 
atmosphere,  there  must  be  an  equal  reaction  of  the  orb  of  the 
earth  on  the  sun's  atmosphere,  in  accordance  with  the  establisbecf 
laws  of  mechanics,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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These  analogies  are  corroborated  by  the  discovery,  by  Wilson, 
of  the  shaded  spots  on  the  sun's  disk,  which  are  deemed  to  dis- 
close to  view  the  real  opaque  surface  of  that  orb,  denuded  of  the 
excited  electric  atmosphere.  The  constant  agitation  of  this  elec- 
tric atmosphere  has  been  considered  by  Herschell  as  resembling 
a  stratum  of  clouds,  forming  "an  exterior  stratum  of  self-lumi- 
nous matter^  which  constitutes  the  commonly-visible  solar  disk." 

That  there  may  exist  a  strongly-excited  state  of  the  electric 
atmosphere,  environing  habitable  space,  without  disturbing  the 
nicely-balanced  action  and  reaction  between  the  bodies  existing 
within  it,  has  been  practically  demonstrated  by  the  experiment  of 
Professor  Faraday,  described  at  page  440.  When  the  external  coat- 
ing of  an  insulated  metallic  chamber  was  charged  so  highly  as  to 
dart  ofiF  long  sparks,  he  states  "  that  no  perceptible  influence  of 
thia  highly-excited  electric  condition  of  the  external  surface  could 
be  detected  by  me  within  the  interior,  by  means  of  electroscopes, 
or  of  any  other  instruments  employed  as  tests  of  the  actual  pres- 
ence or  excitation  of  electricity." 

These  analogies  appear,  therefore,  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  great  mass  of  matter  constituting  the  globe  of  the  sun  may 
not  be  a  solitary  exception  to  the  system  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  life  and  of  enjoyment  of  living  animals,  which  has  been 
shown  to  pervade  all  terrestrial  matter ;  and  that  as  every  leaf  of 
the  forest,  and  the  drops  of  water  on  our  planet,  teem  with  ani- 
mated beings,  so  the  sun  itself  may  likewise  teem  with  animated 
beings. 

Considering,  too,  that  the  phenomena  of  Heat  and  Light  are 
ascribable  to  electro-dynamic  excitation,  we  may  be  authorized  to 
believe  that  the  globe  of  the  sun  may  not  only  be  habitable,  but 
even  that  its  inhabitants  may  be  blessed  with  more  genial  skies 
than  our  own,  having  no  wintry  storms  and  nights  of  gloom  to 
obscure  their  ever  sunny  landscapes. 
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A  SELF-KEGULATING,  OR  COMPENSATING  PRINCIPLE  OP  ELECTRO- 
DYNAMIC  ACTION  AND  REACTION,  CONSIDERED  AS  GOVERNING 
THE  VELOCITY  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  PLANETARY  SYS- 
TEM. 

The  establishment  of  a  self-compensating  principle,  serving  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  heavens  with 
the  regularity  of  the  operation  of  a  steam-engine  governed  by  "^^^i 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ball  pendulum,  admits  of  illustration,  ^  ^^^j 
by  referring  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  various  kinds  o^^z^oi 
electro-magnetic  engines,  which  ingenious  men  have  devised,  iDEzx-  ^q 
various  attempts  to  render  available  electro-motive  power  as  a^  a 
substitute  for  steam  power.  This  principle  has  been  described  a^.^E:sat 
page  685 ;  where  it  has  been  shown  that  reacting  secondary  cur-^  jlt- 
rents  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  self-compensating  principle,  reg^^^  g* 
ulating  the  speed  of  movement  of  the  approximating  and  reced-E:>  d- 
ing  parts  of  all  mechanisms  impelled  by  electro-motive  agency^^-sy' 
Thus,  by  observation  of  the  laws  governing  the  movements  oi^z:^  of 
humble  artificial  apparatus,  we  are  permitted  to  deduce  lawafc^^^w^s 
which  may  govern  the  whole  planetary  system,  constituting  ^  * 
vast  natural  mechanism  in  the  heavens,  controlled  by  electro^:^*^^ 
dynamic  agency. 

The  i)receding  calculations  serve  to  relieve  the  mind  of  th  ^zf -^h^ 
embarrassing  supposition,  that  a  constant  charge  and  watchfulness ^^^=3^^ 
devolves  on  the  Creator  of  the  mechanisms  in  the  heavens,  U^  ^ 
guide  them  in  their  courses,  and  to  sustain  their  equable  revolvinj,  ^^  °8 
movements.  For  it  is  derogatory  to  the  attributes  of  an  Omnipij;  -^'P" 
otent  and  Omniscient  Creator,  to  entertain  the  idea,  for  a  moment  Mr^^^t, 
of  his  subjection  to  the  burthen  of  the  earth-like  cares  and  watck:^  *^* 
ings  of  a  human  engineer,  in  order  constantly  to  sustain  and  re^ 
ulate  the  movements  of  the  countless  myriads  of  celestial  mecl 
anisms,  which  glitter  as  ** star-dust"  in  the  depths  of  space.     Inr 

deed,  the  preceding  calculations,  founded  on  the  basis  of  partiall  7 

disclosed  facts  of  the  continuous  propagation  of  mechanical  acz:^- 
tion  through  the  medium  of  electric  matter,  teach  us  that  it  coxiLd 
only  have  been  necessary  for  the  Creator  to  have  given  the  first 
impulse  to  each  of  the  worlds  of  matter  in  the  free  space  of  tb^ 
heavens,  in  order  to  have  propagated  a  simultaneous  development 
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of  electro-mechanical  impulses  between  the  masses  of  matter  con- 
stituting such  worlds,  and  all  other  adjacent  matter,  in  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Attraction,  Polarity,  Light,  Heat,  &c.,  as  has  been  re- 
capitulated in  detail  throughout  the  preceding  pages. 

Electro-dynamic  science  serves  also  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
doubts  formerly  entertained  of  the  durability  of  the  excitation 
of  the  sun ;  which  must  propagate  its  reaction  undiminished,  so 
long  as  the  planets  continue  to  revolve  around  it  with  undimin- 
ished velocity.  And  as  matter  put  in  motion  cannot  stop  itself, 
this  velocity  must  continue  until  arrested  by  the  same  Power, 
which  originally  established  it. 

The  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  terrestrial  matter  have  thus 
been  traced  to  the  electro-dynamic  reaction  of  the  sun ;  and  this 
reaction  has  been  traced  to  the  impulses  imparted  by  an  intel- 
ligent IMMATERIAL  FIRST  CAUSE,  as  the  Originating  source  of 

NATURAL  MOTIVE-POWER. 


At  this  bourne,  which  bounds  the  limits  of  the  material 
world,  the  further  physical  explorations  of  mechanical  science 
must  be  terminated.  But  the  investigations  of  the  states  of  rest 
and  motion  of  terrestrial  matter  cannot  be  complete  without  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  power  of  modifying  the  propagation  of  me- 
chanical impulses,  possessed  and  exercised  by  controlling  in- 
telligences. Immaterial  as  the  essence  of  Intelligence  is  ad- 
mitted to  be,  and  therefore  removed  beyond  the  immediate  prov- 
ince of  the  investigations  of  mechanical  science,  yet  at  the  instant 
the  states  of  motion  and  rest  of  any  portion  of  matter  become 
affected  thereby,  the  consideration  of  this  paramount  influence 
must  manifestly  be  recognized  by  mechanical  science,  as  a  most 
important  essential  cause  of  modifying  the  directions  of  the  impulses 
of  Natural  Motive-Power. 

The  simple  facts  which  have  been  detailed  of  the  systematic 
arrangements  of  groupings  of  atoms  into  the  formations  of  vege- 
table and  animal  mechanisms,  designed  for  developing  locomotive 
impulses  of  Organic  Action,  conclusively  proves  the  existence  of 
a  knowledge  of  effects  producible  by  mechanical  causes.  This 
prescience   constitutes  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  an  in- 
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of  the  development  of  impulses  of  mechanical  force,  adequate  to 
producing  all  the  observable  relative  states  of  rest  and  movements 
of  passive  matter. 

The  movements  of  the  organic  formations  of  animals  in  eveiy 
direction,  with  developments  of  impulses  manifesting  a  prescience 
of  mechanical  effects  producible  by  mechanical  causes,  also  con^. 
clusivelj  prove  that  various  grades  of  secondary  intellioenc 
as  well  as  of  secondary  mechanical  causes,  exist  in  connect 
tion  with  such  mechanisms. 


ORGANIC  ACTION,  OR  THE  MODIFICATION  OF  MECHANICAL  IMPULSr 

BY  THE  ORGANS  OF  ANIMALS,    CONSIDERED  AS  MECHANIOk lAL 

TESTS  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SECONDARY  INTELLIGENCES  Z  IN 

CONNECTION  WITH  TERRESTRIAL  MATTER. 

The  systematic  movements  of  atoms  of  matter,  grouped  ii 
various  organic  formations,  are  the  only  palpable  tests  of  the 
istence  of  intelligences  on  the  orb  of  the  earth.     Were  all 
ganic  formations  of  animal  bodies  perfectly  motionless,  and  w( 
a  solitary  human  intelligent  being  permitted  to  survey  th( 
as  fixed  statues  of  Parian  marble,  he  might  regard  them 
devoid  of  the  power  of  thinking;  which  logicians  deem 
strongest  adducible  proof  of  the  existence  of  Intelligence  in 
nection  with  terrestrial  matter.     The  power  of  controlling  the 
rection  of  the  movements  of  the  matter,  organized  into  anii 
bodies,  constitutes  life  ;  the  cessation  of  this  power  is  denoi 
nated  death. 

The  practical  experience  of  every  Intelligent  being  affo^K^ 
conclusive  proof  of  the  actual  capability  of  an  innate  powei^    of 
the  will  to  produce  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  the  coi» -se- 
quent control  of  mind  over  matter,  in  the  specific  form  of  Aninna/ 
Motive- Power.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  material  first  linfcr,  a 
punctum  sniiens,  where  the  communication  between  mind  and 
matter  is  established ;  although,  as  in  the  blended  hues  of  the  ra/fl- 
bow,  it  may  be  difficult  to  designate  where  the  dividing  line  maj 
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be.  Electric  matter,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  has  been  consid- 
ered as  constituting  the  sparkling  link,  which  connects  together 
material  and  immaterial  essencea 

When  this  connecting  link  is  once  broken,  the  intelligently 
directed  movements  of  the  atoms,  grouped  into  organic  forma- 
tions, cease  for  ever,  to  human  observation ;  and  these  formations 
become  resolved  into  the  original  inorganic  formations  of  fluid 
air  and  water,  as  has  been  recapitulated.  Hence,  all  secondary 
Intelligences  are  denominated  finite. 

That  the  intelligences  governing  the  movements  of  living  or- 
ganic matter  are  both  immaterial  and  finite,  is  manifest  from  the  facts, 
every  day  sadly  disclosed  to  our  notice,  of  its  ceasing  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  its  control  over  the  material  mechanisms,  in  which  it  is 
embodied.  Whilst  every  atom  of  the  decomposing  mechanism 
of  the  human  body  may  be  traced  throughout  its  changes,  from 
solids  to  fluids  and  gaseous  states,  without  eluding  the  grasp  of 
the  chemist,  the  disembodied  Spirit  of  Intelligence  disappears 
from  this  earth,  without  leaving  a  wreck  behind. 

Even  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
moral  virtues  are  founded  on  Mechanical  Action.  The  god-like 
virtue  of  beneficence  consists  in  kind  actions;  and  the  mission  of 
the  Eedeemer  was  "  to  go  about  doing  good."  The  tests,  also,  of 
religious  faith  are  emphatically  "  vxyrksy 

The  Intelligence  innate  in  connection  with  the  organic  forma- 
tions of  human  beings  is  of  a  most  limited  grade ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  almost  infinitely  improvable  by  training,  or  education.  The 
Intelligence  innate  in  brute  animals,  on  the  contrary,  is  more 
nearly  perfect  at  their  birth,  and  less  susceptible  of  subsequent 
improvement,  being  principally  limited  to  sagaciously  controlling 
the  Organic  Action  for  the  procurement  of  necessary  food,  for 
the  avoidance  of  physical  injuries,  and  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species.  So  perfect  and  keen  are  the  innate  intelligences 
of  brute  animals,  that  men  are  found  to  wear  a  fox's  tail  affixed 
to  their  caps  in  token  of  achieving  a  triumph  over  the  sagacity 
of  the  fox,  and  vauntingly  to  narrate  incredible  stories  of  cap- 
turing fishes. 

This  subordinate  grade  of  intelligence  in  brute  animals,  has 
been  denominated  instinct. 

In  treating  of  the  Organic  formations  of  Plants,  it  has  been 
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noticed  (page  104),  that  they  are  endowed  with  a  grade  of  instim 
tive  powers,  adapted  to  their  several  local  conditions.  These  poi 
ers  are  remarkably  developed  in  the  sagaciously-directed  e: 
sion  of  their  roots  in  pursuit  of  aliment. 

Human  intelligence,  from  the  most  humble  grade  of  instil 
at  birth,  becomes  gradually  developed  and  improvable, 
though  each  human  intelligence  may  have  only  a  brief  and  fii 
existence  in  connection  with  the  Organic  formation  of  the  anir 
mechanism,  and  the  progress  of  the  improvement  of  the  indi 
dual  may  be  lost  when  this  connection  is  dissolved  by  death, 
by  traditionary  and  recorded  communications,  each  succeed 
generation  of  human  intelligence  has  the  advantage  of  the 
provements  in  knowledge  acquired  by  preceding  generations. 

This  accumulated  knowledge  is  denominated. science,  a  t€^=rm 
derived  from  the  Latin  word,  Scio,  I  know. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  by  mankind  is  classifieds  as 
SCIENTIFIC  ATTAINMENT,  in  contradistinction  to  innate  insti — no- 
tive  knowledge. 

The  advancement  of  physical  science  is  protracted  by  the  ft 
bility  of  human  intelligence,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  forming  ti 
ful  judgments  of  facts  by  means  of  the  electroscopic 
sensation  and  perception,  as  has  been  previously  narrated, 
then,  again,  the  acquisitions  of  individual  knowledge  are  di 
pated  at  the  termination  of  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  ye-=^3w, 
constituting  the  usual  duration  of  human  faculties ;  as  the  frei  ^ht 
of  treasures  of  a  bark  are  wrecked  on  the  ocean  shore.     Scic  t^cc 
gathers  upon  the  strand  the  waifs  from  each  wreck,  which  wo^fld 
otherwise  be  for  ever  lost,  and  records  them  as  accumulated  acJt//- 
tions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.     Each  successive  acqui- 
sition, like  each  successive  wave  on  the  rising  ocean  tide,  pro- 
gresses a  little  further  than  the  last.     Thus,  there  is  established 

a  law  of  PROGRESS   OF   HUMAN   INTELLIGENCE. 

With  this  gradual  increase  of  human  knowledge,  we  are  led 
to  the  consideration  of  a  unity  of  PitoGRESS  in  intelligence 
during  prolonged  periods  of  time,  such  as  have  been  referred  to 
at  page  138,  in  treating  of  the  duration  of  the  supply  of  mine- 
ral coal,  as  constituting  a  Geological  cycle. 

Throughout  all  the  mechanisms  of  the  heavens,  there  is  es- 
tablished a  systematic  return  of  every  great  orb  to  the  same  place, 
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recommenoe  the  same  career,  after  the  lapse  of  determinate 
of  time.     "  Periodicity, — the  great  law  of  Astronomy," 
Herschell  has  remarked,  *'  is  the  continual  reproduction  of  the 
^ume  phenomenon  in  the  same  order,  at  equal  intervals  of  time." 
The  Periodicity  of  our  planet  has  been  denoted  by  geologists 
ty  a  beautiful  allegorical  reference  to  the  cycle  of  a  day,  com- 
xnencing  with  the  incipient  dawn,  termed  the  eocene  period. 
This  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  EOS,  dawn,  and  kainos, 
rtoenL    The  several  terms,  meiocene,  pleiocene,  and  pleisto- 
cene, each  designate  a  later,  and  still  later  development  of  the 
Inorganic  and  Organic  formations  of  our  planet,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

That  a  similar   Periodicity  characterizes  the  development 
of  human  intelligence,  appears  to  be  remarkably  demonstrated 
by   the   rapidly  progressive  advancement  of   the  Intellectual 
Cycle  by  fresh  acquisitions  of  science  during  the  past  half  centu- 
ry.    The  supplanting  of  races  of  savage  men  throughout  whole 
regions  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  were  quite  recently  unex- 
plored wildernesses,  by  men  exercising  higher  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  printing 
press, — all  conspire  to  show  the  brightening  of  the  dawn  of  In- 
telligence,— of  the  EOCENE  PERIOD  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  apply  the  present  rate  of  advance- 
ment to  embrace  progressive  developments  of  human  intelligence 
extended  to  the  termination  of  a  geological  cycle  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years,  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  Intellectual 
and  Geological  cycles  may  alike  finally  run  out  their  allotted 
course ;  and  that  another  pause  may  again  occur  for  the  renewal 
of  exhausted  formations  of  fuel,  and  of  the  primeval  state  of  in- 
telligence, such  as  has  been  ascertained  to  have  existed  recently 
in  the  history  of  this  planet. 

These  calculations  of  a  Periodicity  of  physical  and  of  intel- 
lectual cycles,  may  appear  at  present  like  dreamy  speculations, 
presenting  dim  and  misty  outlines  when  viewed  through  the  re- 
mote vista  of  future  years ;  yet  they  are  based  upon  facts  record- 
ed in  stones, — ^in  "  the  medals  of  creation,"  and  disclosed  by  foot- 
prints on  the  shores  of  antediluvian  oceans. 
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THE  OCCUPANCY  OF  SPACE  BY  KATTEB,  AND  ITS  CHANGE  OF 
PLACE  IN  SPACE,  CONSIDERED  AS  MECHANICAL  TESTS  OP 
THE  EXISTENCE   OF  AN  ABSOLUTE  INTELLIGENT  POWER. 


"  As  the  Deity  is  the  supreme  first  cause,  from  whom  all  other  causes  derire 
their  whole  force  and  energies,  it  would  be  an  unaccountable  omission  to  exdnda 
him  only  out  of  the  unirersc."— Newton. 


The  glorious  orbs  of  matter,  which  appear  pursuing  their 
solemnmarches  through  the  evening  sky,  constituting  the  "  mech- 
anism of  the  heavens,"  are  adducible  by  the  science  of  me- 
chanics, as  silent  witnesses,  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Infinite 
Power,  necessary  to  cause  their  occupancy  of  space,  and  their 
continuous  change  of  place  in  space.  The  wonderfully  varied 
contrivances  of  innumerable  mechanisms  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal bodies,  which  "  live  and  move  and  have  their  being "  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  also  adducible  by  mechanical  science, 
as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  existence  and  practical  exercise  of 
Infinite  Intelligence.  As  remarked  by  Agassiz,  '*  facts  now  as 
well  established  as  fiicts  of  this  nature  can  be,  point  out  to  us,  as 
with  the  finger,  the  direct  intervention  of  a  Creative  Intelligence, 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  all  beings ;  who  has  ordained  their 
relations,  determined  their  development,  and  directed  their  suc- 
cessive appearance  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  things, 
which  now  prevails  in  the  world." 

The  existence  of  an  Intelligent.  First  Cause  of  the  occupancy 
of  space  by  matter,  and  of  the  original  movements  of  matter  in 
space,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  primary  truths  estab- 
lished by  the  science  of  mechanics,  which  must  always  be  kept 
in  view  during  every  research  of  physical  science.  Nor  is  this 
a  novel  conclusion ;  for  even  an  ancient  heathen  philosopher, 
Aristotle,  remarks,  in  his  treatise  "De  Mundo,"  that  "to consider 
of  the  world  without  saying  any  thing  about  its  Author,  would 
be  impious." 

The  LAWS  OF  NATURE  are  evidently  ordained  by  the  Great 
First  Cause,  expressly  for  the  systematic  regulation  of  the  action 
of  the  Organic  and  Inorganic  forces,  which  operate  the  mechan- 
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ism  of  his  material  nniTeise,  and  not  aa  lawB  to  limit  his  own 
will  and  powers; — for  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Al- 
mighty Power  can  ful  of  transcending,  in  paramount  energy  of 
action,  the  subordinate  secondarj  forces,  which  derive  their  very 
existence  from  his  will.  As  observed  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  treaUse 
on  Logic,  "  There  is  but  one  Being,  which  includes  existence  in 
the  very  essence  of  it,  and  that  is  God.  All  other  bodies  exist, 
or  cease  to  exist,  as  it  may  please  him."  This  transcendency  over 
the  Laws  of  Nature  constitutes  absolute  power. 

To  this  ABSOLUTE  POWER  we  have  now  finally  traced 
THE  ORIGINATING  SOURCE  OF  ALL  NATURAL  MOTITE-POWER. 
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